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PREFACE. 


This  Treatise  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Students  in  Academies^  Colleges, 
and  Medical  Schoob,  and*  is  designed  to  embody  the  most  im« 
portant  facts  and  principles  of  the  Physical  Forces,— Heat, 
Light,  and  Electricity,  that  have  any  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Chemical  phenomena,  and  to  form  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  science  of  Chemistry.  With  that  science 
these  subjects  are  mo  closely  associated  that  they  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  part  of  it,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  its  satisfactory  study.  They  are 
also  possessed  of  great  intrinsic  interest,  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  most  important  scientific  inrentions  of 
the  Age, — the  Steam  Engine,  Photography,  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, and  others,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  great  processes 
of  Nature,  in  constant  operation  around  us,  and  these  cannot 
be  understood  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  element- 
ary Principles. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  among  the  most  difficult  portions 
of  Physical  Science,  and  for  their  thorough  understanding 
a  considerable  amount  of  minute  explanation  and  illustration 
is  required.  The  author  has,  therefore,  treated  them  with  some 
copiousness  of  detail,  and  has  endeavored  to  avoid  that  meagre- 
ness  of  statement  which  aims  to  present  only  Ihe  bare  facts  of 
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science  ;'wLilti  at  tUo  same  time  lie  has  eouglit  not  lo  exceed 
the  limit  beyond  Avbich  his  readers  would  be  unable  to  follow 
him  wiriiout  the  aid  of  Mathematics.  All  matters  of  which  a 
knowledge  could  equally  well  be  obtained  from  any  good  treat- 
ise on  Natural  Philosophy  have  been  omitted;  and  those 
points  have  been  elucidated  with  special  care,  which  a  some- 
what extended  experience  as  an  Instructor  has  shown  to  be 
peculiarly  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  student. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  most  carefully  elaborated,  are 
Heat ;  Radiant  Heat ;  the  transmission  of  Heat  through  me- 
dia ;  Laterd  Heat ;  the  Steam  Engine  ;  the  Chemical  Influence 
of  Light;  Photography;  Spectrum  Analysis;  the  Galvanic 
Battery,  and  its  heating,  iUuminatingy  chemical  and  magnetic 
effects;  the  JElectric  Telegraph;  the  Atlantic  Telegraph;  JElec- 
tro-Magnetic  Engines  ;  the  Fire-Alarm  of  Cities  ;  the  Induction 
Coils  of  Page  and  Ruhmkorff;  the  Magneto-Electric  Machines 
of  Saxton,  Page,  Holmes,  Wilde,  and  Ladd,  and  their  various 
applications  to  Electro-PlcUing  and  Gilding,  to  the  illumination 
of  Light-Houses,  and  to  Medicine.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  modem  Theory  of  the  Correlation,  Convertibility  and 
Equivcdency  of  the  Physical  Forces.  Great  pains  has  also  been 
taken  to  trace  the  history  of  the  various  scientific  discoveries 
described,  and  to  give  to  their  Authors  the  merit  which  is 
justly  their  due.  And  at  the  end  of  every  Section  copious 
Lists  of  Experiments  have  been  intix)duced,  with  minute  direc- 
tions for  their  preparation  and  performance,  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  teachers  as  well  as  of  students. 
It  is  believed  that  these  Lists  are  much  more  complete  than 
any  heretofore  published. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  para* 
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graphs,  and  in  their  printing,  to  place  the  subject  before  the 
student  in  a  distinct  light,  and  in  a  clear  and  systematic  manr 
ner.  Besides  a  full  catalogue  of  subjects  at  the  beginning,  for 
general  use,  a  running  title  has  been  put  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  and  every  paragraph  provided  with  a  heading  printed  in 
heavy  type,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a^  continuous  Table 
of  Contents,  subject  by  subject,  and  also  of  enabling  the  teacher 
to  select  those  portions  which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  student,  whenever,  for  any  reason,  it  is  thought 
expedient  not  to  attempt  the  study  of  the  whole. 

As  the  merit  of  an  elementary  treatise  like  the  present,  must 
consist  rather  in  the  judgment  shown  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials  than  in  the  originality  of  its  contents, 
the  Author  ha?  not^scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  aid  from  every 
quarter.  The  works  most  frequently  consulted  have  been  6a- 
not's  Traite  de  Phynque^  Fouillet's  EUmenU  de  Physique,  and 
Miller's  Chemiccd  Physics.  The  illustrations,  where  not  origi- 
nal, have  been  drawn  from  sources  equally  varied. 

Should  this  volume  meet  with  public  favor,  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  second  on  the  same  plan,  upon  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry. The  Author  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  ac- 
knowledgements, for  many  important  suggestions,  to  several 
valued  friends,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Gark,  of  Hart- 
ford, for  the  great  pains  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  en- 
gravings, and  for  the  fidelity  and  skill  with  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted them. 

T.  B.  P. 

Hastfobd,  September  let,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  L 


SUBJECT-HATTER    OF    CHEMISTRY:    USES:    HISTORY:    THB 

CHEMICAL  AGENTS. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name  Chemietry.  The  name  Chemistry, 
ifl  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  vt>rd  Kimia^  something 
hidden  or  concealed^  and  from  this,  to  have  been  converted  into 
Xif/ieiay  a  word  first  used  by  the  Greeks  aboat  the  eleventh 
century,  and  meaning  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver.  Be- 
tween the  fifth  century  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  History  of  Chemis- 
try, the  Greeks  believed  in  the  possibility  of  making  gold  and 
silver  artificially ;  and  the  art  which  professed  to  teach  these 
processes  was  called  by  them.  Chemistry.  This  idea,  however, 
has  long  since  been  thoroughly  discarded,  and  is  now  no  longer 

heard  of. 

%m  The  nature  of  Chemistry.  It  explains  the  compositien 
of  Bbitter^  Chemistry  is  now  a  science  of  well-established 
laws  and  principles,  the  object  of  which  is  the  study  of  the 
composition  of  Matter.    It  informs  us  of  what  the  various  sub- 

1.  What  l8  th«  derlTatloa  of  tb«  name  Chemlstnr?  What  was  the  meanJoff  of  the 
Vford  among  the  Oradu?  Is  it  any  longer  regarded  as  the  art  of  making  gold  and  all- 
Ter  ?— 2.  Bww  is  It  now  regarded  ?    Kinmerate  its  ol^ta. 

1 


2  PROPERTIES   OF  MATTER. 

stances  in  nature,  the  rocks,  the  soil,  the  water,  the  air,  the 
trees,  the  pknts,  the  animals,  and  all  the  various  solids  and 
liquids  of  the  earth  are  made.  It  teaches  us,  also,  the  number 
and  properties  of  these  elementary  substances,  and  the  action 
which  thej  exert  upon  each  other  when  mingled.  It  studies  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  union,  ascertains  the  proportions  in 
which  they  combine,  devises  means  for  separating  them  when 
combined,  and  seeks  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  the  improvement  of  the  va- 
rious Arts. 

3.  Ittatter,  what  it  is.  Chemistry,  it  will  be  seen,  treats  of 
the  subject  of  Matter.  The  question  therefore  arises,  What  is 
Matter?  The  name  Matter  may  be  given  to  any  substance 
which  is  cognizable  by  any  one  or  all  of  the  senses.  Every 
thing  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  passes  under  the  name  Im- 
material. AH  matter  possesses  the  four  properties  of  Extension, 
Impenetrability,  Inertia,  and  Weight  We  know  that  a  body 
possesses  Extension,  from  its  occupying  a  portion  of  space ;  we 
know  that  it  possesses  Impenetrability,  from  its  not  allowing 
another  body  to  occupy  this  space  at  the  same  time  with  itself; 
we  know  that  it  possesses  Inertia,  from  its  want  of  power  to 
change  its  state,  to  move  if  at  rest,  to  cease  to  move  if  in  mo- 
tion ;  we  know  that  it  possesses  Weight,  from  its  effect  upon  the 
balance,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  if  its  sup- 
port be  withdrawn. 

4.  Bfltatter,  tbevgli  Inert,  cmpaMe  ef  beiaff  aflbctod  hy  £>• 
tdmal  ForcM.  Matter  is  in  itself  inert,  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  certfdn  forces, — 1st.  Cohesion,  This  force  binds  to- 
gether particles  of  matter  of  the  same  kind,  with  more  or  less 
strength,  producing  solid  bodies  of  different  sizes,  and  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  toughness.  It  acts  only  at  insensible 
distances,  the  closest  proximity  of  the  particles  being  required  in 
order  to  admit  of  its  exercise.  When  this  proximity  has  once 
been  destroyed,  its  restoration  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. — 
2d.  Adhesion.  This  is  the  force  which  unites  unlike  particles 
of  matter,  when  brought  near  to  each  other.  Tlius,  if  a  rod  of 
glass  be  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  particles  of  the  liquid  jdW  adhere 
to  its  sur&ce.  In  common  language,  the  rod  is  said  to  have  be- 
come wetted ;  in  the  language  of  science,  adhesion  has  taken 
place  between  the  particles  of  glass  and  those  of  the  liquid  with 

8.  Give  the  niMmlng  of  the  trard  Matter?  What  four  properties  dam  ft  pMMMt 
What  is  meant  hy  Extenflfcm?  hy  Imjpenetmblttty  ?  by  Inertia?  by  Wdfrht?— 4. 
What  four  Forces  is  Matter  subject  to  T    Iieflne  Coheslott.    Define  Adbedon. 
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which  it  haa  been  brought  in  contact  By  the  same  force, 
liquids  are  raised  in  fine  tubes,  provided  there  be  adhesion 
between  them  and  the  matter  of  which  the  tubes  are  made ;  in 
auch  cases,  it  constitutes  a  force  which  is  called  CapiUaiy  Atr 
traction.  In  other  cases  it  is  the'  force  which  operates  in  the 
use  of  cements  and  glue.  It  is  unlike  cohesion,  in  tending  to 
unite  particles  of  different  kinds,  and  in  not  requiring  such  close 
proximity  for  iU  action. — 3d,  JUpuliion.  This  is  the  force 
which  prevents  particles  of  the  same  body  from  coming  into 
actual  contact,  and  from  being  so  tightly  bound  together  by  the 
force  of  cohesion  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  hSat  in  bodies,  and  is 
always  the  anti^nist  of  cohesion*  The  state  of  a  body  as  to 
soilness  and  hardness,  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  exist- 
ing between  these  two  forces.  When  repulsion  predominates,  the 
substance  will  be  very  soft ;  but  when  cohesion  is  superior,  it  will 
become  propordonjdly  hard  and  tough.  We  possess  the  means 
of  increasing  and  diminishing  the  force  of  repulsicm  in  any  sub- 
stance, and,  consequently,  of  Meeting  many  of  its  physical  prop- 
erties, by  elevating  or  depressiog  its  temperature.— 4th.  Grixvity. 
This  force  operates  upon  particles  of  matter,  whether  like  or 
unlike,  and  tends  to  draw  them  toward  each  other.  It  does  not 
require  dose  proximity  for  its  action,  though  its  power  is  in- 
creiised  as  the  square  of  the  distance  diminishes.  This  is  the 
force  which  tends  to  draw  masses  of  matter  towards  the  centre 
of  the  ep.rth,  and  to  attract  the  earth  itself,  with  all  the  planets, 
to  the  sun.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to  such  large  masses 
of  matter  as  these.  A  pendulum,  in  vibration,  will  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  presence  of  a  mountain  in  its  neighborhood ;  and 
even  smaller  masses  of  matter,  if  susceptible  of  motion,  tend  to 

approach  each  other  under  its  infiuence. 

5,  TIm  Three  Principal  States  of  Bbitteri  8olid|  Zii^iiidf 
and  Qaaeons.  Matter  exists  in  three  principal  states,  the  Solid, 
the  Liquid,  and  the  Gaseous.  When  the  particles  of  a  body 
are  in  close  proximity,  and  so  firmly  united  as  to  be  incapable 
of  any  considerable  change  of  place  in  reference  to  each  other, 
the  body  is  said  to  be  a  Solid.  When  the  particles  are  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  a  very  appreciable  degree  of  motion, 
they  form  a  Liquid;  and  when  they  are  separated  so  far 
as  to  ceaae  to  be  drawn  towards  each  other  at  all,  they  con- 
stitute a  Gras,  like  the  atmosphere,  or  a  Vapor,  like  steam. 

4.  Define  BtpnUoB.    Deflne  OraTHy  — 6.  Stele  fiie  thxee  pri&dpil  fiwiiif  of  Blatter 
State  tba  difineoce  betirNn  Sottde,  Llqnlde,  and  CtaMf . 
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The  difference  between  gases  and  vi^rs,  is  that  the  former  are 
permanently  aeriform  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  the  latter 
are  the  aeriform  fluids,  that  are  formed,  by  the  addition  of  heat, 
from  various  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  water,  and  mercury, 
and  they  remain  in  the  aeriform  state  only  so  long  as  their  tem- 
perature is  maintained  above  a  certain  point ;  when  their  tem- 
perature is  reduced  below  this  point,  they  immediately  return 
to  the  liquid  state  from  which  they  sprung. 

The  existence  of  matter  in  one  of  these  states  in  preference 
to  the  others,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces 
of  cohesion  and  r^ulsion.  When  Cohesion  predominates,  the 
body  is  in  the  solid  state :  when  the  two  forces  are  in  equilib- 
rium, the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  when  Repulsion  pre- 
ponderates, the  body  assumes  the  gaseous  state.  As  we  have 
the  means  of  var3ring  the  force  of  repulsion  by  the  addition  or 
abstraction  of  heat,  oftentimes  the  same  portion  of  matter  may 
be  made  to  pass  from  the  first  of  these  states,  through  the  second, 
into  the  third,  and  then  to  return  to  its  original  condition.  Tiius, 
ice,  by  the  application  of  heat,  may  be  converted  into  water ;  this 
water,  by  the  fiirther  addition  of  heat,  into  steam ;  and  when  this 
heat  is  withdrawn,  the  steam  will  return  first  into  the  state  of 
water,  and  then  into  that  of  ice.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the 
permanent  gases,  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  abstraction 
of  heat,  and  mechanical  pressure,  may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid^ 
and  finally  to  the  solid  state. 

6.  The  Poenliar  PropertiM  ofSQllifl.  Solids  possess,  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  distinctive  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
Opacity,  Transparency,  Softness,  Hsordness,  Elasticity  or  the  re- 
verse, Color,  and  Density.  Their  particles  are  also  nearly 
immovable,  and  pressure  operatmg  upon  them  is  propagated 
through  them  in  right  lines,  or  in  a  right  line  which  passes  through 
their  centres  of  gravity. 

7.  Tlie  Peculiar  PropartlM  ftf  Utvida.  Liquids  exhibit  the 
characteristic  properties  of  matter  with  less  positiveness  than 
solids.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  mercuiy,  more  or 
less  transparent  They  are  compressible  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  and,  ther^ore,  very  slightly  elastie.  They  difier 
from  solids,  in  propagating  pressure,  made  at  any  one  point,  equal- 
ly in  all  directions ;  consequently,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  to 
the  square  inch,  upon  the  side  or  bottom  or  any  part  of  a  liquid, 

6.  To  what  it  this  difltannM  owing?  Show  tho  dCBot  of  Inrnwrtm  and  iiimiiiUMtiy 
the  force  of  xopulskm  in  tho  tarn  of  Im.— S.  State  the  pMnUar  properties  of  SoUdi. 
How  ia  preMara  propagated  through  them?— 7.  State  tlie  pecuUar  pioperdef  oC 
Uqnidf.    Show  how  pmauxe  ia  propagated  through  them. 
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will  be  propagated  in  such  away  that  the  same  pressure  of  ode 
pound  wlU  be  experienced  bj  every  other  square  inch  throughout 
the  liquid,  and  by  every  square  inch  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 
The  weight  of  a  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  diminished  by 
the  weight  of  the  mass  of  liquid  which  it  ^places.  All  liquids 
therefore  have  a  certain  buoyant  power.  Water  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  liquids,  because  it  possesses  their  marked  characteristics 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

8.  Tbm  Pseuliar  Ffpertisa  of  ChuM«.  Gases  possess  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  matter  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
either  Solids  or  Liquids.  Thev  are  all  transparent,  and  many 
of  them  colorless ;  their  particies  are  capable  of  an  unlimited 
degree  of  motion ;  they  are  very  compressible,  an<^  highly  elas- 
tic, and  tend,  when  compressed,  to  return  with  great  force  to 
their  original  dimensions*  As  they  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
compression,  in  consequence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  to 
which  they  are  always  subjected,  they  are  never  in  a  state  of 
permanent  equilibrium,  but  are  continually  striving  to  increase 
in  volume,  and  tending  powerfully  to  expand.  This  is  their 
principal  characteristic  They  are  greatly  dilated  by  heat; 
pressure  is  propagated  through  them,  as  through  liquids,  equally 
in  all  directions ;  some  of  them,  by  pressure  and  the  abstraction 
of  heat,  can  be  reduced  to  the  Uquid,  and  even  to  the  solid 
state ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  like  the  atmosphere,  resist 
every  attempt  at  solidification,  and  remain  permanently  gaseous 
at  all  temperatures.  They  also,  like  liquids,  diminish  the  weight 
of  all  solid  bodies  immersed  in  them,  by  the  weight  of  a  bulk 
of  the  gas  equal  to  that  of  the  body  immersed.  They  conse- 
quently possess  also  a  certain  buoyant  power,  and  aU  bodies 
therefore  weigh  less  in  air  or  other  gases  than  they  do  in  a 
vacuum. 

9.  The  AtmMfhoro  a  Vfpa  of  all  ChuMS.  Its  Fropertii, 

The  Atmosphere  possesses  the  propj^rties  of  the  Gases  in  the 
most  marked  manner.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  It 
is  very  compressible,  and  by  pressure  may  be  made  to  occupy 
much  less  space  than  it  ordinarily  does.  It  is  highly  elastic,  and 
tends,  when  compressed,  to  return  to  its  original  volume.  The 
space  which  it  occupies,  depends  upon  the  pressure  to  which  it 
is  subjected:  if  the  pressure  be  doubled,  its  volume  is  dimin- 
ished one-half;  if  the  pressure  be  diminished  one-half,  the  space 


7.  Wlwt  li  the  «tp«  of  aU  liqtdds?— S.  Stete  the  peenliu  wopeitlee  of  GMef. 
Show  hamptmmM  to prapeffOed  ihroagh  then.^-4).  State  the  piiiielMa  pfdpertlef  o^ 
titeAlr.    WhaltothedbetorpnMonnwMithefMoewhkhUoeelipiMt 
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occupied  is  doubled.  The  atmosphere  possesses  weight,  and 
presses  with  an  average  force  <i  about  fifteen  pounds  upon 
eveiy  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface*  This  pressure  is  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting  i;^ion  a  base  whose  area  is  one 
square  inch,  and  extending  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  limit 
of  the  Atmoq>here.  By  the  pressure  of  one  atmoi^here  is 
always  meant,  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  varies  continually,  and  this  va- 
riation is  measured  by  the  rise  tod  &^  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  of  the  barometer.  When  the  air  is  heavier,  a  longer  column 
of  mercury  will  be  supported;  when  lighter,  a  shorter  column 
only  can  be  sustained.  When  the  pressure  is  exactly  equal  to 
fifteen  pounds,  it  will  sustain  a  column  of  mereniy  thirty  inches 
high,  the  weightof  a  coElumn  of  mercury  of  that  height,  and  with 
a  base  one  square  inch  in  area,  being  exactly  Meea  pounds. 
One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  80  inches  of  the  baiometer, 
and  60°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh  30.829  grains.  The 
body  of  a  man  of  medium  size,  exposes  a  sui&ce  of  about  fif- 
teen square  feet,  and  he  must  consequently  sustain  a  pressure 
of  more  than  dO,000  pounds,  or  about  fifteen  tons.  This  vast 
weight  is  carried  without  effort,  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
propagation  of  pressure  by  the  air,  equally  in  all  directioBS,  the 
extermd  pressure  is  counterbalanced  by  an  equifi  pressure  ex- 
erted from  Within,  through  the  medium  of  the  air  which  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  of  the  body.  As  there  is  the  Fame 
amount  of  pressure  upward,  as  there  is  downward,  the  air,  in 
fact,  exerts  a  certain  buoyant  power,  which  tends  to  support  his 
body  and  render  his  movements  even  more  free  and  easy  than 
they  would  be  in  a  vacuum.  As  we  ascend  in  the  atmo^here, 
its  weight  and  pressure  diminish;  and  at  2.7  miles  its  pressure 
is  but  seven  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  ba- 
rometer stands  at  only  fifteen  inches.  The  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  is  theref<M*e  an  excell^it 
measure  of  altitude.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  descend  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  atmospheric  pressure  increases,  and  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  has  been  known  to  rise  to 
forty-five  inches.  The  extreme  range  of  the  barometer  between 
the  highest  altitudes  reached  in  balloons,  and  the  greatest  depth 
beneaut  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  from  thirty-three  to  thirty- 

d.  What  li  OiepreMare  of  Che  Atmosphera  to  tlie  tqnare  Inoli?  By  vhat  instra- 
mmt  fa  ttw  atBMWjHMrto  pi^ewui^  mcMui«t  ?  Whal  fa  the  inomit  of  thfa  piMium  upon 
tbobo^yof  aaan?  What  ofaame  titoe  pfaflo  to  thaataotplMrie  pruMuw  iw  MBwd 
intothaair?  WtaatfathanaffiQr  tfas  haromfarr  What  fa  Ibe  wrialfaB ef  pnMVia 
npon  the  bo47  of  a  Ban  iHthin  ttMM  Uaiiti  ? 
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four  inches;  aad  as  the  variation  of  one  inch  produces  a  change 
of  pressare  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  of  1,000  pounds,  the  vari- 
ation of  pressure  experienced  in  these  cases  amounts  to  thirty- 
thiee  or  thirty-four  thoosand  pounds.  The  distance  to  which 
the  atmosphere  extends  above  the  earth  cannot  be  very  accu- 
rately determined,  but  is  estimated  at  about  forty-five  miles. 

10.  Tha  Osnaral  Prsfartlas  of  KsMar,  as  WMAf  Ififuid  and 
OaiMas,  ara  traaML  of  liy  llatani  rMlDi>fiy,  These  gen- 
oral  properties  are  essential  to  Matter,  and  must  be  taken  into 
view  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  it.  They  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  it  is  to  that  science  that  we 
must  resort  for  a  detailed  and  systematic  description  of  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  as  it  exists  in  the 
three  different  states,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  But  parties 
ular  kinds  o/maUery  forming  the  various  special  substances  that 
surround  us,  possess  additional  properties  which  it  is  the  pecul- 
iar province  of  chemistry  to  investigate.  The  general  proper- 
ties of  matter  must,  however,  first  be  understood;  and  therefore 
an  acquaintance  with  the  firit  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  chemistry ;  whUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  natural  philosophy,  if  it  be  wished  to  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  various  forms  of 
laatter  which  surround  us. 

11.  Ohinhiiry  traata  of  ihm  wmmm  P»f  rtiaa  af  Matter  aa 
Hatoral  PhilMoyhy,  aai  of  atlian  teaiAe.  The  properties  of 
Matter  treated  of  by  natural  philosophy  are  very  Cerent  from 
those  investigated  by  chemistry,  rfatural  phik^ophy  makes 
no  other  distinction  in  bodies  than  that  of  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases.  In  her  view  all  solids  are  alike,  all  liquids,  and  all  gases, 
because  they  all  possess  the  same  general  properties.  Chem- 
istry, on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  every  particular  solid,  liquid, 
and  gas,  and  shows  in  what  respects  each  differs  from  every 
other.  Natural  philosophy  takes  notice  only  of  the  external  and 
obvious  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  Color,  Weight,  Density, 
Elasticity,  and  those  which  befeng  to  all  matter  in  the  mass, 
whet&er  solid,  liqiud,  or  gaseous.  Chemistry,  on  the  other 
hand,  deals  with  the  internal  constitution  of  Matter,  seeks  to 
take  it  to  pieces,  to  resolve  it  into  its  elements,  to  ascertain  of 

'  •^^•—  i^^»«a  ^  nil  I  II  II 

a.  Whsi  li  ib»  Maht  of  tlu  Atmoiphere  ?— 10.  Whftt  kImim  tefcet  note  of  tte 
I^BMiai  profMrties  of  MUdf;.  ttqnkU,  and  gMos  T  What  mImmm  traatt  of  apeeial  kind* 
of  Matter?— 11.  Whai  la  the  diaerenoe  boCween  natural  philoaophj  and  ohamSatfjt 
WbylaebeoiiitnrAicieneeof  analjaia?  "^ 
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wliat  simple  substances  every  variety  of  it  consists^  and  to  study 
the  properties  and  relatbns  of  each.  It  is  essentially  a  sdence 
of  aiudymy  and  its  great  object  is  to  find  out  nirhat  all  sub- 
stances are  made  of,  and  what  action  they  exert  on  each  other 
when  brought  into  contact;  to  study  the  nature  of  the  compounds 
which  they  form,  and  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  force 
which  produces  their  union. 

12.  The  Study  of  Matter  Ibnia  the  Siridoct  of  othor  8ci- 
oncoB  bosidos  Natural  Philooophy  and  ChomistryT  vis..  Min- 
eralogy, Botany,  and  Zoology.    If  we  regard  material  objects 

in  reference  to  their  external  form,  the  different  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  their  power  of  growth,  of  motion,  and  of  reproducing 
other  objects  like  themselves,  in  short,  if  we  regard  Matter  as 
entering  into  the  structure  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
classify  these  according  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  found  in 
their  internal  and  external  organization,  we  are  led  to  the  three 
descriptive  sciences  which  constitute  Natural  History,  viz^  Min- 
eralogy, or  the  description  and  history  of  minerals.  Botany,  or 
the  description  and  history  of  plants,  and  Zoology,  or  the  de- 
scription and  history  of  animals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
regard  material  objects  entirely  apart  from  their  form  and  or- 
ganization, and  only  as  composed  of  Inatter  in  general,  we  are 
confined  to  the  sciences  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

13.  Diflbronco  between  Natural  PUloeophy  and  Chemiatry 
illnstrated  by  an  Bsample.  Take  a  piece  of  marble,  for  in- 
stance :  it  possesses  weight,  and  is  influenced  by  the  force  o{ 
gravity;  it  has  color,  density,  opacity;  it  is  composed  of  small 
particles  bound  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  these 
particles,  however  minute,  are  yet,  each  of  them,  as  truly  marble 
as  any  portion  of  the  mass,  however  large.  These  are  the  only 
properties  of  the  marble  which  are  noticed  by  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  but  there  are  others,  besides.  Each  little  particle  of  the 
marble,  however  small,  is  a  compound  substance,  made  up  of 
three  elements,  veiy  different  from  marble,  and  veiy  different 
from  each  other  in  all  their  properties,  viz.:  a  metal  named  Cal- 
cium, common  charcoal  or  Carbon,  and  a  gas  named  Oxygen. 
These  three .  substances,  when  ^brought  into  close  proximity, 
exert  a  certain  action  upon  each  other :  they  are  drawn  toward 

12.  What  other  teleneet  does  the  study  of  matter  Inclade?  What  is  •  Mineralogy  T 
What  is  Botany?  What  is  Zoology?— 18.  lUustrate  the  dlirerence  between  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  by  a  piece  of  marble,  what  Ibroe  unites  the  particles  of  mar- 
Die  of  which  a  mass  of  maihle  consists?  To  what  science  does  the  eounderatioh  of  the 
ftnre  of  cohesion  belong?  What  are  the  three  substimees  of  whieh  eadi  particle  of 
inarblelso(nipoae4?     -  "    ' " '      " 
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each  other,  and  tend  to  unite  to  form  a  fourth  aubetance  entirely 
distinct  in  all  its  properties  frcaa  those  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  it.  There  are  more  than  sixty  such  elementary  substances, 
all  of  which  tend  to  act  upon  each  other,  and  to  unite  eo  as  to  form 
new  substances,  whenever  they  are  brought  into  contact.  It  ii 
the  properties  possessed  by  these  elements,  and  by  the  compounds 
which  they  form,  the  force  which  unites  them  together,  and  the 
character  of  the  action  which  they  exert  upon  each  other,  that 
constitute  the  subjects  of  which  chemistry  takes  cognizance. 

14.  Chamlatry  U  a  8cUnc«  rf  Bgf  rim«nt.  With  many  va- 
rieties of  Chemical  Action  we  are  &miliar.  Sugar  dissolves  in 
water  J  bright  iron  rusts  in  the  air,  and  when  heated  in  the  fire, 
becomes  covered  with  black  scales;  wood  and  ooal  burn,  and  are 
converted  into  invisible  gases ;  illuminating  gas  gives  forth  light 
and  heat,  and  then  disappears  ;  soda  powders,  when  mingled  in 
water,  produce  a  large  quandty  of  gas,  which  escapes  in  foam ; 
charcoal,  when  inflamed,  gives  forth  an  invisible  gas  which  puts 
out  lighted  candles,  and  destroys  life.  With  these,  and  many 
other  inalaucea  of  the  action  of  different  kinds  of  matter  on  each 
other,  we  are  already  &miliar,  for  they  fall  under  our  notice 
every  day ;  but  it  is  chemistry  which  investigates  and  explains 
them.  Where  this  explan^on  is  not  easy,  experiments  are 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Chemistry, 
consequently,  is  a  science  of  experiment. 

15.  AOhamical  Bapuinianti  what  Fij.  ]. 
H  ia.    A  Chemical   Experiment  is    a 

process  devised  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing or  illustrating  some  important  chem- 
ical truth.  Suppose  we  wish  to  oscer- 
taia  of  what  common  Salt  is  made :  we 
pour  some  common  sulphuric  add  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  may  be  procured  at 
any  dmg^t's,  upon  a  little  table  salt  in 
a  glass  flask  provided  with  a  cork  and 
a  piece  of  bent  tube  like  tiiat  in  Ftg>  I. 
Sulphuric  add  is  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  gas,  and  is  a  thick  and  oily 
liquid.  As  soon  as  it  touches  the  salt, 
an  effervescence  is  produced,  and  a 
white,  pungent  vapor  formed,  which  es-     a  cr,aninu  Brpcrim  at. 
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capes  into  the  air.  If  now  the  end  of  the  tube  discharging  the 
vapor  be  dipped  into  a  wine-glass  partly  filled  with  a  solution 
of  purple  cabbage,  the  purple  color  is  immediately  turned  to 
red ;  if  dipped  into  water,  the  water  becomes  acid.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  common  salt  contains  a  substance,  which, 
when  driven  out  bj  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  most  pungent  and 
irritating  odor,  an  acid  taste,  and  the  property  of  turning  veg- 
etable blue  colors  red.  We  say,  therefore,  that  salt,  when 
treated  in  this  way,  gives  forth  an  add.  This  is  what  is  called 
a  Chemical  Experiment ;  and  the  science  which  devises  pro- 
cesses like  this,  and  traces  their  results,  is  called  the  science  of 
chemistiy. 

16.  ChMBirtfey  im  couiaetod  with  many  CiirU«i  Procawws 
ia  thA  ArUk  If  into  the  flask  used  in  the  experiment  just  de- 
scribed^  still  containing  oil  of  vitriol  and  salt,  we  put  a  little 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  apply  heat,  the  white  vapor  disap- 
pears, and  is  replaced  by  a  gas  of  a  green  color ;  and  what  is 
very  singular,  if  this  green  gas  be  made  to  pass  into  a  wine-glass 
containing  a  solution  of  purple  cabbage,  or  some  of  the  liquid 
turned  red  in  our  last  experiment,  these  liquids  almost  at  once 
become  colorless,  and  we  observe,  as  ihe  bubbles  of  gas  es- 
cape, that  they  diffuse  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  Here  we  have 
another  experiment  illustrative  of  a  Chemical  process  of  a  very 
curious  and  important  <diaracter,  one  which  is  daily  performed 
upon  an  immense  scale,  in  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching 
the  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  which  we  wear,  and  of  making  the 
rags  from  which  writing  and  printing  papers  are  manufactured, 
fair  and  white.  The  green  gas  in  this  experiment  is  called 
Chlorine^  and  it  is  contained  in  common  salt,  united  with  a 
bright  and  shining  metal  named  Sodium.  Common  salt  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  these  two  elements,  and  takes  from  them 
its  chemical  name.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

17.  OhmmMxj  ezplaua  tiis  natar*  of  BlediciaM.  If,  again, 
into  this  green  Chlorine  gas,  we  dip  a  little  hot  Mercury,  the 
metal  immediately  begms  to  bum,  and  to  emit  a  white  cloud, 
producing  a  substance  known  in  medicine  as  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate, a  virulent  poison  composed  of  chlorine  and  metallic  mer- 
cury.   The  medicine  Calomel  is  also  composed  of  chlorine  and 

13.  What  ttJkm  place  when  ralphnrie  add  is  yoanA  oa  the  salt  ?  What  elEwt  haa 
the  sabstance  driYen  out  of  the  aalt,  on  T^etabfe  blues  ?— 16.  Uliat  procees  in  the 
Arts  is  explained  bjehcnyatiy?  What  is  ttie  green  gas  named  that  is  drimi  ont  of  thA 
salt?  What  other  snbatanee  besides  chlorine  to  contained  in  salt?— 17.  What  is  the 
eflfoct  of  putting  hot  mtttwcj  into  ehlinlne  ?  Wbai  is  the  differenre  betirecn  roirosiTe 
saMtanate  and  oakmel  ? 
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mereaiy^  but  it  has  dooble  the  quantity  of  mercuiy  in  it  that 
Gonosive  snblimate  has.  Calomel  may  therefore  be  made  by 
adding  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury  to  corrosive  sublimate. 
Here  we  have  another  chemical  process  of  great  importance  in 
the  preparation  and  administration  of  medicines. 

18*  ITImnistiy  mnMam  Hhm  cluuig^  which Kegyiratiwi  pto* 
duces  Sa  th»  Air.  I^  through  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  we  breathe 
air  from  the  mouth  into  a  uSi  wine-giass  containing  lime*water, 
the  water  will  immediately  acquire  a  white  color  and  become 
turbid ;  and  if,  after  breathing  some  minutes,  we  gently  lower 
a  lighted  taper  afanost  to  the  surfiu^  of  the  water,  it  will  be  at 
once  extinguished.  A  small  insect,  introduced  in  the  same 
manner,  will  soon  die.  From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that 
there  issues  from  our  mouths  in  breathing,  an  invisible  substance 
which  has  the  power  of  turning  lime-water  white,  extinguishing 
lights,  and  destroying  animal  me ;  and  this  explains  why  it  is, 
that  if  a  number  of  persons  are  confined  in  a  small  closed  room, 
unprovided  with  means  for  ventilation,  they  are  soon  suffocated. 
Tids  invisible  gas  is  called  Carbonic  Acid,  and  is  a  compound 
of  Charcoal  and  Oxygen.  It  is  produced  by  the  burning  of 
charcoal,  and  gas,  and  ml,  as  well  as  by  the  breathing  of  animals, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  death  is  so  often  caused  by 
the  burning  of  these  substances  in  closed  apartments,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  free  ventilation.  Here  we  have  a  great  danger, 
the  real  nature  of  which  is  made  kno#n  to  us,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  guarding  against  it,  by  the  science  of  which  we 
pr(^x)8e  to  treat. 

19.  CnMniatry  iscoaiicctod  wiOi  Agricvlliire.  The  fanner, 
as  is  well  known,  if  he  wishes  to  increase  the  amount  of  his 
crops,  plentifolly  manures  his  fields*  Chemistry  teaches  us  that 
one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  all  animal  manures  is 
the  gas  Ammonia,  and  shows  how  its  escape  into  the  air,  be- 
fore the  manure  is  worked  into  the  soil,  can  be  prevented.  It 
teaches  us  that  ammonia  is  itself  composed  of  two  other  distinct 
gases,  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of 
the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  is  the  substance 
which  gives  to  common  hartshorn  its  pungent  odor  and  other 

17.  Of  irhat  me  to  eh«mlitrj  In  the  mMkoftetan  of  medicines  ?— IS.  What  tokei 
place  when  breath  is  fbroed  tkom  the  lungs  throagh  Ume-mter  ?  What  happens  to  a 
nghted  taper  Introdnoed  into  the wlne^laas  ?  To  an  Insect?  What  change  Is  produced 
in  the  air  by  respiration  ?  Bj  the  burning  of  ns  and  oU?  Why  Is  TentUation  neces- 
sary ?•— 19.  What  Taluable  substsnce  dose  ehemistry  diaclose  in  manure?  What  is  am- 
Tionia?   What  hat  it  to  do  with  guano?  , 
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characteristic  properties.  Chemistry  shows  us  how  we  can  ap-- 
plj  it  to  plants  in  other  forms  than  that  of  bam-yard  manure, 
especially  in  the  state  of  guano,  points  out  the  special  manures 
that  different  plants  require,  and  teaches  us  how  to  manufacture 
them.  It  is  to  chemistry  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge that  Phosphorus  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  particularly  in 
the  culture  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  that  it  is  a  simple  sub- 
stance contained  in  bones,  and  that  bone-dust  and  the  phosphates 
of  Lime,  which  are  made  from  bones,  are  of  great  value  for 
enriching  tlie  soiL  That  plants  require  ample  supplies  of  proper 
food  in  order  to  thrive,  and  that  without  it  they  must  languish 
and  die,  is  another  truth  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  which 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  this  science. 

20.  Chemistry  tr«ats  of  tha  Sztractkni  of  Metaki  from  their 

Oros.  It  is  Chemistry  that  shows  us  how  to  extract  iron  and 
other  metals  from  the  stony  ores  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
earth,  and  explains  how,  by  heating  these,  after  they  have  been 
ground  and  mixed  with  charcoal  and  lime,  the  pure  metals  are 
lefl  behind,  and  the  impurities  with  which  they  .wore  mingled  are 
•separated  from  them.  It  is  therefore  to  chemistry  tliat  we  are 
indebted  for  the  iron  employed  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
steamboats,  and  every  kind  of  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
metals  which  are  used  so  abundantly  in  the  various  arts.  It  is 
chemistry  also,  by  teaching  how  to  extract  phosphorus  from 
bones,  that  enables  us  to  manufacture  the  common  friction  match 
abundantly  and  cheaplyt 

21.  Chomistey  is  oonnootod  with  the  Mamiflictttro  of  Oas, 
and  with  most  of  tho  J!wMl  Arts.  The  printing  of  calico,  and 
all  processes  for  dyeing  cloth,  the  preparation  of  illuminating  gas 
from  coal  and  oil,  the  making  of  soap  and  candles,  the  distilla- 
tion of  perfumery,  the  raising  of  bread,  the  manufhcture  of  soda 
water,  and  innumerable  arts  of  a  similar  kind,  all  depend  upon 
chemical  principles. 

22.  Ohomistry  osplaias  tiio  Oroat  Natnral  Pxoooasos  of 
Rospiratioii  and  Oonbustioa.  Finally,  it  is  Chemistry  that 
explains  why  atmospheric  air  is  essential  to  the  life  of  animals 

10.  What  rabstanoe,  Taluable  u  a  ifertiUier,  Is  ibuad  in  bones?  What  gn^t  agricul- 
tural truth  la  taught  by  chemistry  ?— 20.  What  acieuce  explains  the  extractioo  of  met- 
als from  their  ores  ?  To  what  science  are  we  indebted  for  the  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  iron?  Of  phosphorus  and  friction  matches?— 21.  What  other  arts  ara  de- 
pendent upon  chemlstzyfor  suceessftU  prosecution?— 22  What  light  does  chemistry 
throw  upon  respiration  and  combustion  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  life  of  M*i»n*i« 
and  plants,  or  with  the  lighting  of  fires,  the  generaUon  of  steam,  or  the  movement  of 
BMchineiy? 
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and  plantSy  ftnd  that  it  is  b^  the  rapid  oombination  of  the  Car- 
bon and  Hydrogen  of  wood  and  coal  with  the  Oxygen  of  the 
sdr,  that  combustion  is  produced.  Thus  Chemistry  teaches  us 
what  it  is  that  keeps  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  existence^  and 
what  it  is  that  furnishes  the  heat  required  in  most  of  the  arts, 
in  cooking,  in  warming  houses,  in  generating  steam,  and  setting 
in  motion  steam  engines,  steamships,  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
varied  and  complicated  machinery. 

d3.  TbA  ImpmrtasM  of  OlwiBirtrjr.  Thus  we  see  very  plainly 
how  important  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  must  be  to  every 
manufacturer  of  cotton  and  paper,  to  every  physician,  farmer, 
and  worker  in  metals;  to  all  makers  of  locomotives  and  steam 
engines ;  to  all  manufacturers  of  gas,  and  indeed  to  aU  persons, 
whatever  their  occupations,  since  it  enables  them  to  carry  on 
their  various  pursuits  successfolly,  and  to  preserve  their  health, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  them  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion, of  the  great  operations  of  Nature  which  are  continually 
going  on  around  them.  The  phenomena  oi  combustion,  of  res- 
piration, of  artificial  illumination^  and  of  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  soil,  are  all  explafaied  by  it,  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  principles  should  be  possessed  by  every  intelligent  man. 

24.  Oh«mliir]r  ftamlihos  fltriUBC  Proofii  of  Perign,  No 
Science  furnishes  more  striking  instances  of  Design  in  Creation, 
more  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  more  sat- 
isfactory illustrations  of  His  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Groodness. 
It  teaches  more  forcibly  than  any  other  Science,  our  entire  de- 
pendence from  moment  to  moment,  for  life  and  breath,  upon  a 
Being  higher  than  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  not  in  man,  whose 
breath  is  iti.  his  nostrils,  to  direct  his  own  steps ;  shows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  violate  any  even  of  the  Physical  Laws  of  the 
Almighty  with  impunity,  and  conduces  powerfully  therefore  to 
the  promotion  of  principles  of  Humility,  Devotion,  and  Obe- 
dience. 

25.  Thm  Birtorjr  of  Ohemlstry.  The  History  of  Chemistry 
oomfflences  with  the  first  efibrts  of  man  to  appropriate  the  nat- 
ural worid  to  his  use,  and  to  fabricate  out  of  rude  matter,  articles 
of  luxury  and  necessity.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  common  substances  must  have  been  possessed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  extraction 

2a  To  what  tradeB  sad  profeflskmB  is  %  knowledm  of  its  prindplea  etsential?  Why 
should  ail  persons  desire  to  know  something  of  this  science  ?— 24.  What  light  does  it 
throw  hpOD  the  relations  of  Bfan  to  his  Creator  ?  What  does  it  show  in  regard  to  the 
charaetor  of  God  ?— 26.  Trace  the  History  of  Chemistry. 
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of  metals  from  their  ores,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  dyes, 
and  glass*  The  art  of  making  leavened  bread  required  a  knowl- 
edge of  practical  chemistry.  The  lighting  of  a  ccmimon  fire  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  of  all  diemical  processes; 
and  the  earliest  chemist,  beyond  all  question,  was  the  man  who 
first  struck  a  spark  from  the  flint,  in  order  to  produce  fiame^ 
Experience  daily  added  to  the  stock  of  chemi<»l  knowledge* 
In  the  course  of  time  this  knowledge  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  invention  of  ingenious  experiments,  and  by  the  researches 
of  the  Alchemists.  These  singular  men  professed  the  art  of 
converting  the  baser  metals  into  gold :  this  they  believed  could 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  Pl^osopher's  Stone,  which  they 
described  as  being  a  red  powder  having  a  very  peculiar  smell 
They  also  entertained  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  great  similaiv 
ity  between  the  mode  of  purifying  gold  and  curing  diseaeoy 
and  that  the  Philosopher's  Stone  was  also  an  Elixir  of  Life^ 
by  the  use  of  which  the  existence  of  man  could  be  indefinitely 
prolonged*  But  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1774  that  Chem* 
istry  became  fairly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  Sciences,  whe% 
in  the  hands  of  the  illustriond  Lavoisier,  the  Balance  was  called 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  its  rigorous  test  to  the  resnha  of 
all  chemical  experiments.  Since  that  time  its  progress  has 
been  rapid  and  brilliant;  and  hardly  any  names  sl&ie  more 
brightly  on  the  rolls  of  fame,  than  those  of  the  Philosophers 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  Science.  Priestley,  Caven- 
dish, Watt,  Lavoisier,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Liebig,  possess  a  rep* 
utation  limited  to  no  age  or  country. 

26.  Weight  aad  Ff fgtton  •!  Cfareat  tepovtaao*.  Maimrm 
Chemistry  daycnda  vpMi  ihm  Vm  of  ihm  BaUuie«.  As  Chem- 
istry undertakes  to  teach  the  composition  of  matter,  it  not  only 
requires  that  the  different  substances  entering  into  a  cmnponnd 
should  be  pointed  out,  but  also  the  proportions  in  which  they 
combine.  This  demands  the  constant  use  of  the  Balance,  and 
renders  the  subject  of  weight  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  chemist  Nearly  all  the  great  chemical  truths  have  been 
rigorously  examined  and  tested  by  this  instrument,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  as  much  importance  to  the  chemist  as  the  telescope 
is  to  the  Astronomer.  It  is  constructed  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy, and  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  its  indications,  that 
the  general  division  of  substances  mto  Ponderable  and  Impon- 

26.  Who  were  Che  AlolMmlsto?— 9S.  Hiov  la  Am  ral^t  of  jnoporttoii  ««m»eto4  nitli 
chemittrjr?    Why  is  the  Bakace  neoaMuy  ?    Bov  should  U te coiutnwtod ? 
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derable  is  founded  upon  them,  the  former  class  embracing  ev- 
erTthiag  that  has,  the  latter,  everything  that  has  not  anj  appre- 
ciable weight 

27.  IMmt  Afpasvtm  nfvlMA  Im  th«  Stodj  ef  Chaniatry. 
Besides  the  balance,  the  most  important  iq>parata8  required  in 
chemistry  is  an  air  pump,  an  electrical  machine,  a  powerful 
gas  lamp,  alcohol  lamps,  a  platinum  crucible,  a  small  galvanic 
battery,  a  pneumatic  dstem,  bell  glasses  for  the  collection  of 
gases,  graduated  jars  for  their  measurement,  precipitate  glasses, 
flasks,  retorts,  gbiss  tubes  of  various  sizes,  India  rubber  bags 
and  tubing,  all  of  which  may  be  obtiuned  at  no  great  expense ; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  very  easily  attain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  as  to  be  able  to  add  somethii^  to  the 
stock  of  chemical  knowledge. 

M.  Thi$  Pmiamaiital  Priao^la  gf  Obamhitry  la  tha  Into- 
wltrutitihXatf  of  Matlar.  The  most  striking  of  all  Chemical 
phenomena  is  &e  indettructibiUty  of  Matter^  a  truth  verified 
only  by  the  constant  use  of  the  balance.  Whatever  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  aj^iearance  and  form  of  matter  by  any 
chemical  process,  none  of  it  is  destroyed.  The  sum  of  all  the 
results  of  every  chemical  process  weighs  exactly  the  same  as 
the  sum  total  of  the  weight  of  all  the  matter  that  entered  into 
the  process.  This  is  true  of  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal 
in  air.  If  the  coal  be  weighed  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  serves  to  produce 
the  combustion,  it  can  be  proved  with  perfect  exactness  that 
the  sum  of  the  ashes  left,^  and  of  the  water  and  gas  that  are 
formed,  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
coal  and  of  the  air  which  has  been  consumed.  When  mer* 
cniy  is  heated  in  a  vessel  of  confined  ah*,  it  is  eventually  con- 
yeited  into  a  mass  of  red  scales,  by  uniting  with  one  of  the 
elements  contuned  in  the  air,  and  the  volume  of  the  air 
within  the  vessel  is  at  the  same  time  considerably  diminished. 
If  the  red  scales  be  now  weighed,  they  will  be  found  exactly 
equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  mercury  and 
of  the  air,  which  have  disappeared ;  in  other  words,  the  weight 
of  die  compound  produced  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  tbe 
elements  which  have  combined  in  order  to  form  it  AH  chem- 
ical processes  may  therefore  be  ej^ressed  in  the  form  of  an 

26  Wtet  Is  tbediflkmiM  btlmta  PoDd«r»bto  and  IimondeniblecnbfluioM?  27. 
Wtet  otiMranMBtiu  *>  v«q«iAi«<i  l>«>><i«  ttM  biklanra?  Is  it  imUn  the  powv  of  all 
psnons  to  acqura  •  kaowMis  Of  ilili  teknce?— 48.  Wbak  if  tkt  ftukdiBMBtel  piind- 
ptoofelMnUttiyT 
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e(;[uation.  On  one  side  shoald  be  placed  all  the  substances  that 
'  enter  into  the  process ;  on  the  other,  all  the  results,  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous ;  in  every  case,  these  are  exactly  equal  to  each  other. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  LaToisier,  and  established  by  the  use 
of  the  bailee,  is,  that  in  Nature  nothing  is  lost,  and 
NOTHiNO  CREATED.  Substauces  may  be  combmed,  or  sepa- 
rated from  each  other;  but  whether  combined  or  separated, 
they  exactly  preserve  their  weight.  The  end,  therefore,  which 
chemistry  seeks  to  attain,  is  the  thorough  study  of  all  the  pon- 
derable matter  of  which  the  earth  consists,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic,  animal  or  vegetable,  mineral  or  metallic,  liquid  or 
gaseous.  Since  Lavoisier  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  introdu- 
cing the  balance  into  the  study  of  chemical  phenomena,  this 
science  has  advanced  with  steady  progress,  determining  the 
composition  and  ascertaining  the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  dif- 
fevent  kinds  of  matter,  showing  that  they  are  composed  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  elementary  or  simple  substances, 
united  in  regular  proportions,  and  proving  that  the  great  chem- 
ical processes  unceasingly  going  on  in  Nature,  result  from  the 
action  of  these  simple  and  compound  substances  upon  each  other. 

29.  Simple  and  Oomponnd  Substances,  ^rhat  they  are.  A 
compound  substance  is  one  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
separated  into  two  oi*  more  distinct  substances  having  different 
properties :  thus,  Water  is  a  compound  substance,  and  may  be 
separated  into  two  gases,  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen,  one  of  which. 
Hydrogen,  is  inflammable,  and  much  lighter  than  the  lur; 
the  other,  Oxygen,  not  itself  inflammable,  makes  combustible 
bodies  bum  with  great  iury  and  brilliancy,  and  is  heavier  than 
the  air.  Neither  Oxygen  nor  Hydrogen,  however,  can  be  sep- 
arated into  other  substances,  nor  can  any  other  substance  be 
extracted  from  them;  consequently  they  are  called  Simple  sub- 
stances, or  Elements. 

30.  The  Meaning'  ef  the  Werd,  Blement.  When  it  is 
said  that  a  chemical  substance  is  an  Element,  it  is  only  meant 
that  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  it  is  incapable  of  decompo- 
sition. Future  researches  may  show  that  many  of  those  now 
regarded  as  simple  substances  are  really  compound,  and  that 

28.  How  may  an  chemieal  proe«imi  b«  expraned  In  the  ftmn  of  an  Alg»%rak  Bqna- 
tlon  ?  What  great  principle  waa  laid  down  by  Larolsier  ?  What  has  been  difloorered  in 
regard  to  the  rimpfe  and  componnd  enbetances  of  which  matter  Is  oompoecd  ?— 29. 
What  Is  a  oooipoond  rabstanoe  ?  What  la  a  sfanple  nibetanee?  Olnatrate  thie  differ- 
ence In  the  caM  of  water.  Is  vxfgen  sfanple  or  compound  ?  Why  is  it  called  a  simple 
8nbitanoB?-4X>.  What  is  as  element?  Ate  we  abaolntely  sare  that  any  labstaiiee  is  an 
elcuMnt? 
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8ome  of  those  now  considered  oomponnd  are  leally  simple. 
Chlorine  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a  compound  of  Oxygen 
an^  Muriatic  add ;  but  Davj  showed  that  it  is  trul j  a  simple 
substance.  Potash,  oa  the  other  hand,  was  universall  j  regarded 
as  a  simple  substance,  until  the  same  philosopher  proved  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  metal  Potassium,  and  Oxygen. 

31.  Tbs  Mvmtor  of  the  BteBMitib  The  number  of  the  El- 
ements is  not  as  great  as  might  be  supposed.  Chemists  have  as 
yet  discovered  only  sixty-five.  Of  these,  fifteen  are  called  met^ 
alloids,  the  remainder  ard  metahu  The  metalloids  are  very 
extensively  diffused,  but  the  greater  part;  of  the  metala  are  quite 
rare ;  not  more  than  one-third  are  used  in  the  arts,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  such  snuill  quantities  as  to  have  been  detected 
only  by  the  most  refined  analysis.  The  Ibt  of  the  elements  is 
steadily  increasing ;  four  new  metals,  Caesium,  Rubidium,  Thalli- 
um«  and  Indium,  have  been  discovered  within  the  last  four  years. 

32.  The  CoBstttatlvn  ef  smba  of  th*  m«it  Important  Ohem* 
ical  Compommdi.  By  the  steady  prosecution  o£  chemical  re- 
seardi,  the  composition  of  nearly  all  the  different  forms  of  mat- 
ter upon  the  earth  has  been  determined.  The  metals^are  all 
simple  substances,  and  therefore  incapable  of  decomposition;  so 
also  are  sulphur,  carbon,  phosphorus,  iodine,  bromine,  and  the 
gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine.  Water  is  com- 
posed of  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen;  air,  of  fbuivfifths  by  volume,  nitrogen,  and 
one-fiflh  oxygen;  sulphuric  acid,  of  sulphur  and  oxygen;  sul* 
phurous  acid,  also,  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  but  less  oxygen  than 
the  preceding;  nitric  acid,  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen;  nitrous  acid, 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  less  oxygen  than  the  preceding; 
diloro-hydric  acid,  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  is  sometimes 
called  muriatic  acid ;  carbonic  acid,  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and 
is  an  invisible  gas,  like  the  atmosphere ;  iUuminating  gas  is  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  ammonia,  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen*  Potash  is  an  oxide  of  potassium,  and  is  composed 
of  oxygen  and  the  metal  potassium;  soda  is  the  oxide  of  sodium, 
and  is  composed  of  the  metal  sodium  and  osygen;  lime  is  the 
imde  of  ccddum,  and  is  composed  of  the  metal  calcium  and 
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oxygen.  The  compounds  of  oxygen  and  the  different  metals 
are  called  oxides:  thus,  there  is  the  oxide  of  mercury,  of 
iron,  of  lead,  of  tin ;  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  the  metals 
are  called  chlorides,  as  the  cUoride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
the  chloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  the  chloride  of 
ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac;  the  compounds  of  iodine  with  the 
metals  are  called  iodides,  as  the  iodide  of  mercury,  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  compounds  of  sulphuric  add  with  the  differ* 
ent  metallic  oxides  are  called  sulphates,  as  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  <^  iron;  sulphate  of  lime, 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  or  the  oxide  of  calcium;  sulphate  of 
soda,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  or  the  oxide  of  Eodium;  sul- 
phate of  potash,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  or  the  oxide  <^ 
potassium.  The  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  the  metallic  ox- 
ides are  called  nitrates,  as  the  nitrate  of  lead,  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead;  nitrate  of  iron,  of  nitric  acid  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  compounds  of  chloro-hydric  acid  and  the  me- 
tallic oxides  are  called  chloro-hydrates,  as  the  chloro-hydrate  of 
iron,  composed  of  chloro-hydric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron;  chloro- 
hydrate  of  lime,  of  chloro-hydric  acid  and  lime,  or  the  oxide  of 
calcium.  The  compounds  of  carbonic  add  and  the  metallic  ox- 
ides are  called  carbonates,  as  carbonate  of  potash,  composed  of 
carbonic  acid  and  potash ;  carbonate  of  soda,  of  carbonic  add 
and  roda;  carbonate  of  lime,  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  &c. 

33.  Ohenucal  Afflaitv*  or  lika  Foree  by  wluch  the  Blements 
are  mited.  The  forcG  by  which  the  elements  are  united  into 
the  different  compounds  of  which  matter  chiefly  consists,  is  the 
force  of  Chemical  Attraction  or  Affinity.  There  is  no  element 
which  has  not  a  powerful  tendency  to  unite  with  others,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  simple  substances  are  so  seldom  found 
uncombined  in  Nature.  This  tendency  is  not  possessed  by  them 
all  in  an  equal  degree,  and  hence  some  are  found  in  a  free  state 
much  more  frequently  than  others.  This  force  of  Affinity  differs 
both  from  Cohesion  and  from  Gravity.  It  differs  from  gravity, 
in  that  it  acts  at  insensible  distances.  It  differs  from  cohesion, 
in  that  it  tends  to  unite  only  particles  of  different  kinds,  while 
cohesion  tends  to  unite  partides  of  the  same  idnd.  Thus, 
a  piece  of  marble  is  a  collection  of  small  partides  attached  to 

■■■■''  -  ■     '*        - 
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each  other  by  cohesion:  these  are  called  integrant  particles, 
and  each  of  them,  however  minute,  is  as  perfect  marble  as  the 
mass  itself.  Each  of  these  integnmt  particles,  however,  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  substances,  calciam,  carbon  and  oxygen, 
which  are  different  from  one  another,  as  weU  as  from  marble, 
and  are  united  by  Affinity :  these  are  the  coMtitttent  particles 
of  marble,  and  it  is  of  these  that  Affinity  has  the  exclusive  con* 
troL  The  study  of  this  force  is  essential  to  ^e  chemist,  and, 
indeed,  chemistry  may  be  defined,  the  science  whose  object  is, 
to  examine  the  relations  that  Affinity  establishes  between  bodies, 
ascertain  with  precision  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  com- 
pounds it  produces,  and  determine  the  laws  by  which  its  action 
is  regulated. 

34.  The  AetiTO  Afvatt  ef  Chmnlstrj,  But,  while  Affinity 
a  the  force  by  which  the  Elements  are  united,  it  is  itself  con- 
trolled and  modified  by  the  three  great  agents.  Heat,  Light,  and 
Electricity.  Thus,  the  electricity  produced  by  a  small  galvanic 
battery  can  efiect  the  decomposition  of  water,  a  firm  and  stable 
chemical  compound ;  and  this  decomposing  action  of  the  battery 
is  not  limited  to  water,  but  extends  to  a  very  large  number  of 
compound  substances.  In  like  manner,  heat  will  decompose 
limestone,  or  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid ;  it  will  also  decompose  chlorate  of  potash,  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, oxide  of  manganese,  nitrate  of  potash,  and,  in  fact,  the 
larger  part  of  all  diemical  compounds.  Light,  though  acting 
with^ess  mtensity  than  the  two  preceding  agents,  nevertheless 
produces  analogous  effects,  and  decomposes  many  compound 
substances.  This  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  in  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  colors  of  various  bodies,  and  especially  in  the  power 
which  it  gives  to  the  leaves  of  plants  of  decomposing  carbonic 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  these  agents  will  often  effect  the 
union  of  substances  which  under  ordinaiy  circumstances  refuse 
to  combine.  Thus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  remain  uncom* 
bined  for  years,  though  mingled  in  the  same  vessel  in  proper 
combining  proportions;  but  if  the  smallest  particle  of  any  sub- 
stance in  active  inflammation  be  applied  to  the  mixture,  they 
will  unite  instantaneously  with  a  violent  detonation,  at  the  same 
time  forming  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water.  The  same  is  true 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  will  remain  uncombined  for  ages, 
though  in  the  closest  proximity;  but  if  the  smallest  particle  of 

81.    Byirln*  to  AfBniefcontrolM?    What  arv  the  AetiT*  AseBttoT  Chimtotfy? 
Chr«  BOOM  InaUnciiw  of  deeompodtlon  produoed  by  them :  of  comMiuiUoa. 
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the  carbon  be  heated  ted-hot,  combkuition  will  immediatelj  en- 
sue and  proceed  with  the  greatest  intensity.  In  like  manner, 
electricity,  if  made  to  pass  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  will  cause  them  to  unite  with  a  violent  explosion;  and 
if  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  be  transmitted  through  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  been 
made  to  combine  and  form  nitric  add.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
beam  of  bright  sunlight,  allowed  to  &11  upon  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  will  cause  them  to  combine 
with  a  violent  explosion,  and  form  chloro-hydric  acid.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  force  of  Affinity  is  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  control  of  these  agents,  and  it  is  in  their  application 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  this  force,  that  the  chemical 
arts  chiefly  consist  Their  nature  ought  therefore  to  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  They  are  also  closely  connected,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  with  the  constitution  of  matter,  so  that  this 
constitution  can  not  be  altered  without  their  manifestation.  They 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  brilliant  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture ;  they  meet  us  on  every  hand ;  they  are  everywhere  pres- 
ent, and  are  possessed,  therefore,  of  a  paramount  interest.  No 
chemical  process,  whether  performed  on  a  great  scale  in  Na- 
ture, or  on  a  small  scale  in  the  arts  or  in  the  laboratory,  can 
be  carried  on  without  the  development  or  the  action  of  these 
three  agents.  Thus,  in  the  experiments  already  described,  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  in  every  case  is  much  increased  by  the 
application  of  HeaL  In  some  of  them  great  Heat  is  produced ; 
in  others,  currents  of  Electricity  are  set  in  motion ;  and  often- 
times the  result  of  both  is  the  production  of  vivid  Light. 

35.  ThA  Ohiimfcal  AgmuUf  BMit,  Utfht,  mad  Blactrlcity, 
are  conmoBly  called  ImponAtnibles.  From  the  active  and 
energetic  nature  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  they  are  called 
the  Chemical  Agents;  and  from  the  fact  that  they  possess  no 
appreciable  weight,  so  that  a  body  is  no  heavier  for  their  accu- 
mulation, or  lighter  for  their  abstraction,  they  are  named  the 
Imponderables.  They  can  not  be  confined  or  exhibited  in  a 
mass,  like  ordinary  bodies ;  and  can  only  be  collected  through 
the  intervention  of  other  substances.  Their  title  to  be  consid- 
ered material  is  therefore  questionable,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  them  have  accordingly  been  attributed  by  some  to  certain ' 

84.  Whj  thonld  these  agcnta  be  thorong^ly  nndentood?  1$  It  poesfble  to  change 
the  oonntitiitioii  of  tnj  BQbetanoe,  vlthont  meettng  with  theai?-^WhT  we  heat, 
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motions  or  affections  of  common  matter.  By  some  they  are  con- 
sidered as  only  modes  of  matumj  and  as  convertible  into  each 
other;  and  this  view  is  beginning,  of  late,  to  attract  considera- 
ble attention.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  they  appear 
to  be  controlled  by  the  same  powers  which  act  on  matter  in 
general,  and  that  some  of  the  laws  which  have  been  determined, 
concerning  them  are  exactly  such  as  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted on  the  supposition  of  their  materiality.  Hence  it  follows 
that  we  need  only  regard  them  as  subtile  species  of  matter,  in 
order  that  the  phenomena  to  which  tibSy  givQ  rise  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  language  and  according  to  the  principles  which 
are  applied  to  material  substances  in  general ;  and  as  such  they 
will  be  considered  in  what  immediately  follows,  the  thorough 
discussion  of  their  true  nature  being  reserved  until  we  have  be- 
come famUiar  with  the  principal  fads  connected  with  them. 

36m  Tha  Stody  of  CkemSstry  di«vlAb«|riB  withtheCliMiii- 
calAir^o.ti.As  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity  exercise  a  control- 
ling influence  over  Affinity,  and  are  possessed  of  so  much  inter- 
est and  importance  in  the  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena, 
it  is  necessary  to  commence  the  study  of  this  sdence  with  an 
examination  of  their  principal  qualities.  We  can  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  study  of  the  composition  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  the  various  and  extraordinary 
changes  which  result  from  their  mutual  acdon. 

Chemistry  is  therefore  usually  divided  into  two  portions. 
The  first  treats  of  the  Chemical  Agents,  Heat,  Light,  and  Elec- 
tricity, and  is  commonly  called  Chemical  Physics;  the  second, 
of  tl]M9  Chemical  properties  and  relations  of  the  various  kinds 
of  matter.  The  second  of  these  two  portions  is,  however,  itself 
also  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  Inorganii^  the  second  of  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  Organic  matter.  The  general  arrangement  of  every 
complete  treatise  on  Chemistry  wiU  therefore  be  as  follows : — 

Fart  L  Chemical  Physics:  Heat, Light  and  Electricity. 

Part  U.  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Part  HI.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  treatise  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  1st  Part,  viz^ 
Chemical  Physics :  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity. 

Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  are  reserved  for  another 
volume. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  FIRST  CHEMICAL  AOEKT : — ^HEAT. 

DIFFTTSIOK  OF  HBAT :  EXPAITSION  :  LIQUSFACTIOV  :  EBVLLITIOIT  !  BTA^ 
OXATKMT  :  8PBCIFI0  HBAT  :  SOUHOBS  OF  HBAT  :  NATUBB  QF  RBAT. 

§  1.  — DiAuimt  of  Boat. 

37.  Vhm  IfaioFo  of  Boat.  Heat  iB  known  onlj  from  its  ef- 
fects. It  has  never  been  Lsolated,  or  completely  separated  from 
material  Bul>stanceB,  so  as  to  be  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure 
and  unoombined  state,  and  oonsequently  its  true  nature  is  alto- 
gether a  subject  of  inference  and  hypothesis.  There  are  two 
theories  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Heat,  which  serve  with  nearly 
equal  completeness  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  According  to  the  first,  Heat  is  material,  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  laws,  which  control  ordinary  matter.  It  is  re- 
garded as  an  extremely  subtile  fluid,  pervading  all  space,  enter- 
ing into  combination  with  bodies  in  different  proportions,  producing 
the  various  effects,  of  change  of  temperature,  expansion,  lique- 
faction and  vaporization.  The  second  theory  regards  it  as  the 
effect  of  undulation  or  vibration,  produced  either  in  the  constit- 
uent molecules  of  bodies  themselves,  or  in  a  subtile  fluid  which 
pervades  them.  Modem  science  seems  to  lean  at  the  present 
moment  decidedly  towards  the  latter  of  these  theories ;  but  as 
the  former  is  simpler  and  more  easily  understood,  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  demonstration  of  the  principal  properties  of  Heat, 
it  is  the  one  generally  preferred  for  the  explanation  of  the  effects 
which  are  produced  by  this  agent. 

38.  Beat  exists  in  two  states.  Heat  exists  m  two  states : 
flrst,  as  free  and  sensible ;  second,  as  combined  and  latent.  In  the 
flrst  state  it  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  sensation  of  heat, 
affects  the  thermometer,  and  produces  all  the  familiar  results 
invariably  ascribed  to  its  agency :  in  the  second,  it  enters  into 
combination  with  bodies,  and  tends  to  alter  their  condition,  pro- 
ducing the  liquefaction  of  solids,  and  converting  liquids  into 
vapors ;  when  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  matter  is  accom- 
plished, a  large  amount  of  beat  disappears,  ceases  to  exhibit  its 
usual  properties,  and  seems  to  be  buried  and  lost,  in  the  body 

87.  Whj  l<  the  OAtor*  of  Heftk  hypothctiol?  State  the  flnt  theorj  in  rcgntl  to  Ift. 
State  the  seeond.  1V>  whlds  tbMrjr  doet  Modem  Science  incline?— l9S.  In  whet  twt 
Bteteedoee  Heat  exist? 
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in  qaedtion ;  in  this  second  state  it  is  called  heat  of  composition^ 
or  Latent  Heat.  The  subject  of  the  combination  of  heat  with 
matter,  will  become  more  clear  as  we  proceed.  At  present  we 
shall  consider  only  the  properties,  which  Heat  possesses  in  its 
free  and  uncoi^bined  state. 

39.  Beat  Prwmit  in  an  Bodiat.  Heat  seems  to  be  present 
in  all  bodies,  and  there  is  no  process  by  which  it  can  be  wholly 
abstracted  from  any  sabstance :  for  however  cold  any  substance 
may  be,  if  it  be  carried  to  a  place  where  the  temperature  is 
still  lower,  it  will  again  give  out  heat,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
its  temperature  has  become  the  same  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing medium.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  ice  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  were  transported  to  any  region  where  the  temper- 
ature was  GO^  below  zero,  it  would  begin  to  emit  heat,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  its  temperature  had  become  reduced  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  air.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  ice  though 
at  0^  would  be  a  hot  body,  and  would  communicate  heat  to  all 
objects  in  its  vicinity.  Place  the  same  piece  of  ice,  thus  reduced 
to  a  temperature  60°  below  zero,  in  an  atmosphere  80°  below 
zero,  and  here  again,  compared  with  the  surrounding  medium, 
it  would  be  a  warm  body,  and  would  again  give  forth  heat,  until 
an  equilibrium  was  established  between  its  temperature  and 
that  of  the  objects  around  it.  As  this  process  might  be  carried 
on  without  limit,  it  is  quite  clear  that  heat  is  present  in  all 
bodies,  however  cold,  and  can  not  be  entirely  abstracted  from 
any  substance. 

40.  Beat  and  Cold  are  Relative  Terms.  No  body  is  hot 
or  cold,  absolutely  of  itself,  but  only  so,  in  comparison  with  other 
bodies  near  or  in  contact  with  it.  So  far  as  our  sensations  are  con- 
cerned, heat  and  cold  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  same 
medium  will  feel  warm  at  one  time,  and  cold  at  another,  though 
possessing  the  same  temperature,  depending  upon  the  varying 
temperature  of  our  own  bodies.  Thus  the  air  of  a  cellar,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  will  feel  cool  when  we  enter  it  on  a  warm  summer's 
day,  but  warm  on  a  cold  day  in  winter.  A  traveler  descending 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  will  find  his  garments  uncom- 
fortably warm,  when  half  way  down,  while  at  the  very  same 

state  what  In  mefttft  by  sensible  Iloat,  by  hcAt  of  compoititioii,  or  Latent  Heat.— 
Whfeh  state  of  Heat  dove  consider  at  present  ?—^.  Show  that  Iloat  is  present  in  all 
bodies,  howeTer  eold.— 40.  Show  why  heat  and  cold  are  relative  terms.  Explain  why  a 
medium  of  the  same  temperature  will  feel  hot  at  one  time  and  cold  at  another.  Qiye 
the  UliutFatioii  of  a  travoler  on  Mount  Etna. 
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place  another  traveler,  ascending  the  mountain  from  the  wann 
regions  below,  will  find  the  air  inconveniently  cool,  and  will 
wrap  his  garments  more  closely  about  him« 

The  White  Bear,  firom  Greenland,  and  the  Elephant,  from 
Hindostan,  are  seen  to  suffer,  the  one  from  heat,  and  the  other 
from  cold,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  menagerie.  Even  to 
the  same  person,  the  same  temperature  may  seem  both  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  moment.  Thus  if  one  hand  be  placed  in  water 
at  40°  and  the  other  in 
water  at  150**,  and  then  ^-  ^^ 

both  hands  be  plunged 
together  into  a  third 
vessel,  in  which  the 
water  is  at    90**,  one 

hand  will  experience  a  Sensatixms  o/ Heat  Relative. 

sensation  of  heat,  and 

the  other  of  cold,  though  the  temperature  to  which  both  are 

exposed,  is  the  same.    Fig.  2. 

41.  Heat,  the  BepaUdve  Principle  of  Blatter,  and  oppoted 
to  Cohesion.  Heat  is  the  great  repulsive  principle  of  Nature, 
and  tends  to  separate  the  molecules,  and  consequently  increase 
the  dimensions  of  every  substance  into  which  it  is  introduced. 

It  is  opposed  to  cohesion  or  that  force  which  tends  to  draw 
the  particles  of  substances  together,  and  to  bind  them  closely  to 
each  other ;  and  it  is  upon  the  relative  strength  of  these  two 
forces,  that  the  condition  of  matter  as  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous, 
depends.  When  cohesion  predominates  over  heat,  the  body 
lias  the  form  of  a  solid ;  when  they  are  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
the  solid  is  converted  into  a  liquid ;  and  when  heat  predominates 
over  coliesion,  the  gaseous  state  results.  As  we  have  the  means 
of  increasing  and  diminishing  the  heat  of  a  body  within  a  very 
wide  range,  and  therefore  of  changing  at  ^vill  the  strength  of 
the  repulsive  principle,  the  form  of  most  kinds  of  matter  may 
bo  varied  at  pleasure  :  solids  can  be  converted  into  gases,  and 
gases  into  solid.^ :  snow  and  ice  changed  into  steam — ^an  invis- 
ible vapor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  carbonic  acid,  an  invisible 
gas,  condensed  into  a  white,  flaky  solid,  in  appearance  resem- 
bling snow. 

42.  Heat  tends  to  an  Eqnilibrinm.  One  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous properties  of  heat  is  its  tendency  to  an  equilibrium,  tliat  is, 

Of  tho  Polar  Bear  and  tho  Elcpliant.  Giye  the  illastzatlon  of  tho  two  hands  placed 
in  a  central  howl  of  water  at  90<=;  —41.  Why  is  heat  called  the  repulsive  principle? 
To  what  force  is  it  opposed?  Show  how  tho  state  of  bodies  as  solids  liquid,  and  g»A- 
cous  depends  upon  the  balance  between  heat  and  cohesion.— 41.  Wlut  is  the  c^Tioui 
property  of  beat  ? 
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its  disposition  to  paa  from  n  hot  body  to  tliose  colder  than  itself. 
Thus  if  Beveral  bodies  of  different  temperatures  be  placed  in  the 
sflrae  room,  the  warmer  body  wiL  continue  to  impart  its  heat  to 
those  which  arc  colder,  until  ihcy  all  indicate  the  same  tempe- 
rature by  the  ihermometer.  Tlua  tendency  to  an  cquiUbrium 
ii  so  strong  that'it  is  impossible  to  tnainttun  the  temperature  of 
any  body  permanently  above  that  of  the  medium  ia  which  it 
id  placed.  As  soon  as  heat  accumulates  in  any  body,  it  imme- 
diately begins  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  matter  which  sur- 
rounds JL 

43.  Tkras  BKaiU)  In  which  Haat  aMks  an  BtnUibrinm. 
Heat  attains  tliis  equilibrium  in  three  different  ways:  1st.  By 
Conduction.  This  takes  place  only  in  solids.  Thus  when  an 
iron  b:ir  is  heated  at  one  end,  the  heat  passes  from  particle  to 
panicle  through  the  whola  bar,  until  every  part  has  reached  the 
same  temperature.  2d.  By  Convection.  This  takes  place  only 
in  the  liquids  and  gases.  In  these,  every  particle  is  in  turn 
brought  into  contact  with  the  portion  of  the  vessel  where  the 
heat  is  applicil, until  they  have  all  attained  ihesame  temperature. 
3d.  By  Radiation.  In  this  case  the  heat  darts  through  an  np- 
predablo  space,  and  so  passes  from  a  hot  body  to  one  ut  a  con- 
siderable distance.  By  tins  process  a  hot  stove  sends  forth  rays 
of  heat  in  every  direction,  that  pass  through  llie  air  without 
healing  it,  but  raise  the  temperature  of  all  bodies  upon  which 
ns-8. 
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ihcy  Btrike-  In  like  mnnnpr  the  eartli  U  wnrmcd  by  rays 
which  cmHnale  from  ihe  sun,  and  have  passed  throueh  ihe  air 
without  rawing  its  tcmperatui-e. 

44.  First  nodo  in  whicli  Beat  is  DUTvua.-flaiidnetian. 

When  heat  is  conducted  through  bodies,  it  does  not  flash  through 
them  inslantaneously,like  electricity, but  paBsesBuecessivelyfnMn 
particle  to  particle,  requiring  an  appreciable  time  for  the  pas- 
ea"C.  In  the  accompanying  figure  there  is  a  bar  of  iron,  having  a 
lamp  nt  one  extremity.  Upon  the  upper  surface  are  arranged 
small  bits  of  Phosphorus,  at  equal  intervals ;  on  the  lower  a 
uumbcr  of  marbles  have  been  attached  by  bits  of  ivax.  The 
marbles  do  not  all  drop  at  the  same  time,  nor  do  the  bits 
of  Phosphorus  take  fire  at  the  same  instant,  but  suceessively ; 
and  this  shows  that  the  passage  of  the  heat  is  gradual.     Fig.  3. 

45.  BoaiM  Diffbr  in  Oondnctlii;  Fawer.  Il^eat  passes 
through  different  bodies  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 
Some  permit  it  to  pass  through  them  quite  rapidly ;  others  only 
very  slowly,  and  Eome  almost 

entirely  intercept    its  passage.  "«■*■ 

Thus,  one  ean   hardly  liold  a    ,     ^f^ 

brass  pin  for  a  moment,  in  the     jKia|^i '  r  1 1 S^  Ti       .-gZ'-^S'' 

flame  of  a  lamp,  without  bum-    -'■'  ^'"^      T^^^SI-W, 

iug  his  fingers,  while  a  piece  of  *■ 

ghiss  of  the  same  size,  may  have 

one  of  its  ends  melied,  without 

warming  the  other.     UTiia  con 

be  proved  by  holding  a  bit  of  ---.^^     ;.__^— -^■" 

iron  wire  by  one  linnd  and  a       Difftmtu  i»  cbndno'iv  nn«c. 

piece  of  glass  rod  by  the  other, 

in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.    Ftg.  4. 

4e,    The  same  fact  can  be  very 
"«■  ^-  phiinly  shown  by  the  apparatus,  rep- 

resented in  Fiff.  5.     Rods  of  dif- 
ferent substances  of  the  same  size 
and  length,  are  covered  with  v&x,  to 
the  distance  of  an  inch  from  their 
I  free  extremities,  tipped  with    little 
I  bits  of  phosphorus,  and  then  inserted 
'  into  sockets  upon  Ihe  side  of  a  brass 
vessel,  filled  with  hot  water.     The 
Bar<«-«*-  o«^tintP«»f.  phosphorus  is  inflamed,  and  the  wax 

44.  Bhowlh.t1n™docUm,b«tr«™ft™j8rtljtetn«H^^  Dwattn !]«.»■ 
15  Pn)ielb»tl»iUaillD"ln«™''«""B  power.— «.  Pacrlbe  Fig.  6. 
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commences  melting  upcm  the  different  rods  at  dif&rent  inter vab 
of  time ;  upon  the  beat  conductor  first,  and  successively  upon 
the  others,  in  the  order  of  their  conducting  power. 

47.  Density  Favorable  to  Condactioii.  Bodies  which  are 
moit  dense  are  generally  the  best  conductors.  Thus  the  metals 
conduct  better  than  stones ;  stones  better  than  earth ;  earth  bet- 
ter than  wood ;  and  wood  better  than  charcoal,  cloth  or  paper. 
But  sometimes  there  is  no  relation  between  the  density  of  the 
body,  and  its  power  to  conduct  heat.  Thus  platinum  is  the 
most  dense  of  the  metals,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  best 
conductor  among  them,  and  glass  is  a  worse  conductor  than 
many  substances  of  much  less  density. 

48.  Relative  Oondnctinlr  Power  of  the  Metals.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  results  of  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments by  M.  Despretz,  in  regard  to  the  conducting  power  of 
the  metals  and  somo  other  substances.  The  substances  em- 
ployed were  made  into  prisms  of  the  same  form  and  size.  At 
one  extremity  heat  was  applied  from  the  same  source,  and  its 
passage  along  the  prism  in  each  case  was  estimated  by  small 
thermometers,  placed  in  holes  drilled  at  reguhu*  iutervub,  and 
filled  with  mercury. 

Ik&fTd£  Talle  of  Conductivity  for  Heat, 

Gold,  ....  1000  Tin,   ....     30t 

Platinum,  .  .            .          981  Steol,        ,  .            .           218 

Silver,  .            .            .973  Lead,  .            .            .179 

Copper,       .  .             ,           898  Marble,    .  .             24 

Brass,  .            .            .441  Porcelain,  .            .            .12 

Iron,           .  .            .          874  Brick-clay,  .            .             11 

Zinc,    .  •            .            .343 

49.  The  succeeding  tabl(?  of  the  conduction  of  heat  com- 
pared with  conduction  of  electricity,  was  prepared  by  MM. 
Wiedemann  and  Franz.  Their  apparatus  was  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  M.  Despretz,  except  that  instead  of 
estimating  the  progress  of  the  heat  by  thermometers,  it  was 
done  by  a  small  thermo-electric  pile,  the  moat  delicate  known 
instrument  for  measuring  heat,  to  be  described  hereafter.  The 
results  that  they  reached  were  very  different  from  those  of  M. 


47.  To  what  other  ptoporty  in  bodies  Is  conduction  jjcncrally  proportioned. — 48.  Des- 
cribe the  apparatus  of  DespreLt  for  determiuiag  condacUou.  Give  hia  table  of 
ooQdactioD. 
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Despretz,  and  showed  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  mefnU 
for  heat,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  theur  conducting  power  lor 
electricity,  and  that  the  conducting  power  of  Platinum,  notwith- 
standing its  great  density,  is  very  low. 

TaUe  of  Conductivity  fir  Heat  compared  with  that  fir  Electricity. 

noat.  Electricity  • 

Silver,  ....     100            ...  .     1(»0 

Copper,       ...  74  ....  73 

Gold,     .             .             .  .63             .             .             .  .69 

Brass,           ...  24  ....  22 

Tin,       .             .             .  ,16             .             .             .  .28 

Iron,            ...  12  •            ...  13 

Iiead,    .            .            .  .9            .            .            .  .11 

Platinum,    .             .             .  8  .             .             .             .  10 

German  Silver,              .  .6             .             .             .  .6 

iiisniuth,      ...  2  .            .            .            .  2 

50.  Porou  Bodies  Bad  Condoeton.  Solid  snhstances  con- 
duct heat  in  all  directions,  whether  upward,  downward,  or  side- 
ways, with  nearly  equal  facility.  A  notable  exception  to  this 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  certain  crystals,  such  as  quartz,  which 
conduct  heat  with  greater  facility  in  the  direction  of  their  optic 
axi-s  or  of  their  greatest  length,  than  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Wood  is  also  said  to  conduct  heat  with  greater  rapidity  in  Fome 
directions  than  in  others,  and  more  easily  with  the  grain  than 
across  it.  Of  all  solids,  those  which  are  most  porous  conduct 
heat  witli  the  least  rapidity.  On  this  account  ilannel  is  warmer 
in  winter  than  silk  or  linen.  It  is  owing  to  the  air,  which 
loose,  spongy  substances  contain,  that  they  resist  the  passage  of 
heat  better  than  those  of  a  closer  texture.  Thus  cider-down, 
and  fur,  make  the  warmest  clothing,  because  they  contain  the 
most  air  in  their  interstices,  and  for  the  same  reafon  cotton 
batting  is  much  warmer  than  the  same  weight  of  cotton  cloth. 

Some  curious  experiments  were  made  by  Count  Rumford  in 
1792,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  conducting 
power  of  materials  used  for  clothing.  He  arranged  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  interior  of  a  glass  cylinder,  having  a  bulb  blown 
at  one  extremity,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 


49.  What  did  Wiedemann  and  Trans  Mcertaln  In  regard  to  the  conducUnic  power  of 
bodies  for  heat  and  electricity  ?  Give  thdr  table.  Do  all  bodies  conduct  heat  with  equal 
£icility  in  all  directions?  Gire  the  exceptions  to  this  rule.— SO.  Wliat  kind  of  conduc> 
tors  are  porous  bodies  ?  To  what  is  their  non>conducting  power  due  ?  Describe  Count 
Uumford's  experiments  upon  the  rslatiTe  Talae  of  substances  used  tat  clothing. 
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mometer  occupied  exactly  the  centre  of  the  bulb  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  filled  the  space  between  them  with  the  substances  to 
be  examined.  The  apparatus  was  then  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  thermometer  marked  212°  in  every  case ;  it 
yraa  then  transferred  to  melting  ice,  and  the  exact  time  con- 
sumed daring  the  sinking  of  the  thermometer  through  135° 
noted.  When  there  was  nothing  but  air  between  the  thermom- 
eter and  the  cylinder,  the  cooling  took  place  in  576  secondi: 
when  the  space  was  filled  with  twisted  silk,  in  917" ;  with  fine 
lint,  in  1032";  with  cotton  wool,  in  1046";  with  sheep's 
wodI,  in  1118 ' ;  with  raw  silk,  in  1284" ;  with  beaver's  fur,  in 
1296"  ;  with  eider  down,  in  1305";  with  hare's  fur,  in  1315". 
The  general  practice  of  mankind  is,  therefore,  fully  justified 
by  experiment.  In  winter,  the  animal  heat  is  retained  as  much 
as  possible  by  covering  the  body  with  bad  conductors,  such  as 
woolen  stuffs,  furs,  and  eider-down  ;  while  in  summer,  cotton  or 
linen  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  as  much  as  possible 
the  escape  of  heat. 

The  imperfect  conducting  power  of  snow  also  arises  from  the 
above  cause.  When  newly  fallen,  a  great  proportion  of  its 
bulk  consists  of  the  air  which  it  contains,  as  may  be  readily 
proved  by  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water  it  produces 
when  melted.  Such  a  provision  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  in  preventing  the  destruction,  during  the  cold  of  winter,  of 
delicate  shoots  and  roots  imbedded  in  the  earth.  Farmers,  in 
cold  climates,  always  lament  the  absence  of  snow  in  winter,  be- 
cause as  a  consequence,  the  frost  penetrates  to  a  great  depth, 
and  does  much  injury  to  the  grain  sown  the  previous  autumn. 
So  great  is  the  protecting  effect  of  snow,  that  in  Siberia,  it  is 
paid,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  been  70^  below,  the 
freeing  point,  that  of  the  earth,  under  the  snow,  has  seldom 
been  colder  than  32°.  It  has  also  been  often  observed  that  the 
heaving  of  the  ground  by  frost  is  much  less  when  it  is  protected 
by  snow,  than  w^hen  it  is  uncovered  and  exposed.  For  the 
same  reason,  many  substances  which,  in  the  solid  state,  are 
quite  good  conductors  of  heat,  when  reduced  to  powder,  become 
very  poor  conductors.  Thus  rock  crystal  is  a  better  conductor 
than  bismuth  or  lead ;  but  if  the  crystal  be  reduced  to  ix)wdcr, 
the  passage  of  heat  through  it  is  exceedingly  slow.  Rock  salt, 
when  in  the  solid  state,  allows  heat  to  pass  through  it  with 

GiTo  his  results.    To  what  Is  tho  non-condacting  power  of  snow  owing  ?    What  is 
the  c!Toct  of  palvcrisation  on  conduction  ? 
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great  facility,  bat  common  table  salt  in  fine  powder  obstructs 
its  passage  almost  entirely.  Sawdust,  powerftdly  compressed, 
allows  heat  to  pass  through  it  with  the  same  facility  as  solid 
wood  of  the  same  kind,  but  when  loose  and  mioonfined,  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  conductors  known* 

51.  Illnstration$ofGondiictioii.  Our  ordinary  sensations 
every  day  convioce  us  of  the  different  powers  of  various  sub- 
stances to  conduct  heat.  In  the  winter  the  articles  in  a  cold 
ixK)m  impart  very  different  sensations  to  the  hand.  A  pair  of 
tongs  will  conduct  away  so  much  heat  as  to  give  a  painful 
sensation  of  cold ;  while  a  piece  of  fur  or  Hannel,  scarcely  feels 
cold  at  all,  and  yet  both  are  of  the  same  temperature,  when 
tested  by  the  thermometer. 

A  piece  of  anthracite  coal  lighted  at  one  end,  can  not  be 
touched  with  impunity,  even  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from 
the  source  of  heat,  while  a  piece  of  burning  charcoal  or  of 
flaming  wood  may  be  held  without  any  sensation  of  heat  at  the 
distance  of  only  1-20  of  an  inch  from  the  flame.  Hot  water  in 
an  earthen  pitcher  will  feel  only  moderately  warm  on  account 
of  the  poor  conducting  power  of  the  earthy  material  which  con- 
tains it,  while  the  same  water  poured  into  a  tin  cup  held  firmly 
in  the  hand,  will  be  found  too  hot  to  be  endured,  on  account  of 
the  excellent  conducting  power  of  the  tin.  A  saucepan,  having 
an  iron  handle,  can  with  difficulty  be  removed  from  the  fire 
with  the  naked  hand,  while  if  it  be  provided  with  a  handle  of 
wood  it  can  be  moved  with  ease.  The  large  amount  of  iron 
required  for  castings  of  great  size,  is  often  more  than  can 
be  melted  in  a  furnace  at  one  heating.  As  each  successive  fur- 
nace full  is  melted,  it  is  emptied  into  a  large  iron  vessel  elevated 
several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  having  a  conduit,  which  may 
be  opened  at  pleasure,  leading  from  the  lower  piu^t  to  the  mould 
embedded  in  the  earth.  This  vessel  has  a  lining  of  clay  or  fire 
brick,  and  the  melted  iron  is  also  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine 
charcoal.  In  consequence  of  the  extremely  poor  conducting 
}x>wer  of  this  substance,  and  of  the  earthen  lining  just  described, 
the  melted  iron  may  be  preserved  in  a  liquid  state  for  several 
hours,  until  a  sufiicient  quantity  has  been  accumulated  to  make 
any  casting,  however  large. 

52.  Applications  intho  Arts.  These  principles  admit  of  many 
useful  applications  in  the  arts,  and  explain  many  natural  phe- 

61.  Give  iUustrattouM  of  conduetloii — the  tongs — the  curpet    anthracite  coal^— tin  cup 
of  hot  irator— iron  furnace  lined  vith  flre-bricli. 
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nomena.  Thus,  stoves  are  lined  with  fire  brick,  of  bad  con  Juct- 
iQg  power,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  iron  covering  from 
being  heated  too  hot  Furnaces  ai*e  lined  with  the  same  mate- 
rial to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping ;  houses  are  built  of  non- 
conducting materials ;  locomotive  boilers  and  cylinders  are  pro- 
vided with  casings  of  wood ;  steam-pipes  are  bound  with  can- 
vas ;  instruments  used  in  the  fire  are  provided  with  wooden 
bandies  '^  tea-pots  are  made  of  earthem-ware,  or,  if  of  metal, 
are  handled  with  woolen  holders ;  and,  in  the  best  of  them,  the 
metallic  handles  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  vessel  by 
bits  of  ivory,  (an  excellent  non-conductor,)  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  transmission  of  the  heat.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, metallic  articles  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature  are 
never  handled  without  woolen  or  leather  gloves,  lest  the  heat 
o£  the  hand  should  be  too  rapidly  abstracted ;  or,  if  so  handled, 
they  are  provided  with  leather  or  woolen  coverings  of  their 
own. 

53.  Sand,  an  excellent  non-conductor,  is  placed  beneath  the 
hearths  of  fire-places,  to  guard  against  accidents  by  fire.  At 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  red-hot  balls  fired  by  the  English, 
were  carried  from  the  furnaces  to  the  guns  in  wooden  wheel- 
barrows protected  only  by  a  thin  covermg  of  sand.  Ice  is  pre- 
vented from  melting  in  summer  by  wrappers  of  fiannel.  It  is 
also  exported  to  warm  countries,  and  conveyed  to  the  most  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  earth,  packed  in  saw-dust  and  shavings. 

Refrigerators  are  provided  with  double  walls,  between  which 
are  enclosed  shavings  of  cork  or  powdered  charcoal.  Fire 
proof  safes  have  also  double  walls,  the  space  between  them  be- 
ing filled  with  ground  plaster  of  Paris.  Near  the  summit  of 
Mount  Etna,  ice  has  been  discovered  beneath  currents  of  lava, 
which  have  poured  over  it  in  an  incandescent  state.  It 
was  prevented  from  melting  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  volcanic 
sand.  .The  ice  gatherers  of  the  same  mountain,  export  their 
ice  to  Malta,  and  distribute  it  tlirough  Sicily,  protected  by  en- 
velopes of  coarse  straw  matting.  Asbestos,  a  fibrous  mineral 
Bubstance,  is  woven  into  an  incombustible  cloth  of  such  poor 
conducting  power  that  red  hot  iron  may  be  handled  with  gloves 
made  of  it. 

Glass  is  another  excellent  non-conductor ;  and  a  glass  tum- 
bler filled  with  hot  water  may  be  handled  with  impunity,  when 

63.  state  wmo  of  the  appllcatioiiB  in  the  arts:  stores,  furnaces,  locomotive  boilers, 
ae.--^.  Cannon  bolls,  how  kept  red-hot  7    Ice,   how  proTcntod  from  melting  ? 
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a  metallic  vessel  filled  with  the  same,  would  severely  bum  the 
hand.  This  property  of  glass  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  crack- 
ing when  suddenly  heated.  The  surface  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  heat  expands ;  but  the  non-conducting 
power  of  the  glass  preventing  the  heat  from  passing  inward,  the 
imier  portions  remain  m  their  unexpanded  state,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  violent  separation  of  one  from  the  other  is  apt  to 
take  place.  On  this  account,  glass  ought  never  to  be  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat.  Both  surfaces  should  be 
heated,  if  possible,  at  the  same  moment,  and  when  once  thor- 
oughly heated  through,  the  glass  should  never  be  touched  with 
any  cold  metalhc  substance  by  which  the  heat,  at  a  particular- 
point,  might  be  suddenly  abstracted.  This  is  the  reason  why 
heated  glass  and  earthen  vessels,  filled  with  hot  substances,  are 
often  broken  by  being  heedlessly  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  nail 
which  happens  to  project  from  the  wooden  floor. 

So  poor  is  the  conducting  power  of  glass,  that  a  large,  red- 
hot  molten  mass  of  it  may  be  ladled  into  cold  water,  and  the 
interior  remain  visibly  red-hot  for  several  hours ;  and  if  a 
large  crucible  full  of  melted  glass  has  once  solidified  by  the 
decline  of  the  fire,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  melt  it  again. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  vitreous  matter  of  which  lava  is  com- 
]x>sed  is  a  long  time  in  cooling,  and  its  heat  is  given  out  so 
slowly  that  many  montlis  after  its  irruption,  eggs  may  be  cooked, 
and  water  boiled,  in  the  crevices  with  which  it  is  filled. 

54.  Aiiimaia  and  Plants  Protected  from  the  Cold  by  non* 
conductlnir  Coverings.  Nature  also  makes  use  of  the  same 
principles  in  her  operations.  Animals  are  protected  against 
the  excessive  cold  of  winter,  which  tends  to  reduce  their 
temperature  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  life,  by  thick  furs, 
an  excellent  non-conductor,  while  in  summer  these  are  ex- 
changed for  thinner  coverings. 

Birds,  which  from  their  rapid  and  lofty  flight,  are  especially 
exposed  to  a  dangerous  reduction  of  temperature,  are  covered 
with  feathers,  and  often  beneath  the  feathers,  with  fine  down, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  non-conductors  known.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  supplies  illustrations  of  the  same  prindple. 
It  has  been  found  that  wood,  always  a  poor  conductor,  opposes 
much  greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  in  a  direction 

lUiutrato  the  non-condactlng  power  of  glan.  Explain  how  glass  msy  remain  red- 
hot  in  water  .—64.  How  are  animals  protected  fhnn  the  cold  of  i«  inter?  Wliatis  the 
advantige  of  the  noa-condacting  power  of  wood  and  bark  ? 
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acTOii  tlie  grain,  that  i-,  from  the  centre  toward  tlic  bark,  llinn 
in  ihe  direction  of  its  length ;  it  i^s  thci-elbro,  ditfieult  for  tlii; 
heat  lo  escape  from  n  tree,  even  in  the  coiJort  weallier ;  aiiJ 
generally  the  tempentturc  of  Die  interior,  near  Ihe  pith,  is  uiucL 
higher  than  lliat  of  ibe  cold  air  on  the  outride.  This  may  he 
shown  by  boring  a  hole  inlo  the  centre  of  a  tree,  on  a  cu'd 
winter's  day,  and  inserting  a  thennometcr.  Indeed,  one  of  ilie 
most  Importnnt  offices  of  the  bark  is  lo  confine  the  heat  ivt  iiiuc-h 
OS  possible,  to  the  interior  of  the  tree ;  and  bo,  instead  of  being 
dense  and  firm  like  the  woody  fibre  beneath,  it  is  porous  and 
fipongy  in  its  texture,  so  as  to  enclose  a  large  amount  of  air. 
A  tree  stripped  of  its  bark,  is  liable  to  periM)  from  lou  of  heat, 
like  an  animal  stripped  of  its  fur,  or  a  bird  of  its  plumage. 
The  general  effect  of  this  provision  of  nature  is  to  mfuntain  the 
tree  at  a  uniform  temperature,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  In 
the  ease  of  young  and  tender  trees,  it  is  usual  to  surround  them 
with  an  external  covering  of  straw,  for  the  purpose  of  stilt  fur- 
ther confining  the  heat,  and  guarding  them  against  the  cfTects 
of  severe  cold.  For  the  same  reason  this  substance  is  placed 
upon  garden  beds,  in  order  to  protect  the  Howerlng  plants  and 

S5.  Liivids  ua  Poor  Cosdnetan  of  Boat.   Liquids  arc  ex- 
ceedingly poor  conductors  of  heat,  and  have  even  been  thought 
to  possesii  no  conducting  power  whatever.     Their  slight  conduct- 
ing power  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
fig-B.  manner.     Into  a  vessel  of  water,  whose 

temperature  has  been  carefully  determined 
by  a  thermometer,  pour  a  little  sulphuric 
ether.  In  consequence  of  the  BDperlor 
lightncB)  of  this  liquid,  it  will  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  without  mlng!ln<r 
with  it.  Now  apply  a  lighted  match,  and 
when  the  flame  of  the  burning  ether  ha^ 
entirely  gone  out,  the  water  will  be  found 
to  possess  precisely  the  same  temperature 

(as  before,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
it  possessed  any  power  of  conducting  heat 
whatever.     Again,  if  a  delicate  thcrmome- 
»»™«,„W  iw./  '«.  "  '^/{!>-  "•  I""  Pl'iceil  in  a  jar  of 
Ujuiai.  water,  with  tU  upper  bulb  just  bcncatli 

Uow  an  tma  nuintiiiDed  at  a  Dnllbnn  l«npcn(un  )n  MoUt  nnd  nmunct?  What 
li  IbadariEn  of  itnw  coTwInsis  (or  trea  mU  plants  7—65.  Whit  Is  the  condimang  power 
of  llqnlda?  How  am  their  rwtlD  rori'lDrtlnK  pnncT  he  ahonn  ?  DtweHbe  ttinexperiEDaDl 
in  Fig.  S-    Ducrlha  the  cipcrimenl  In  Fig.  7^    ncHrribc  Dr.  ^lurmy'a  experinwat- 
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llie  BurTace,  and  a  small  qiianlity  of  sulphuric  ether  bf  poured 

ujion  the  water  and  inflamed,  intense  lieat  will  be  produced,  but 

in  consiHiuence  of  the  poor  conducting  power  of  the  water,  no 

effect  will  be  experienced  hy  the  thermometer,  though  ita  bulb 

be  no  more  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  distant  fiom  the 

flame.     In  like  manner,  if  ice  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  gloea 

test  tube,  and  secured  in  its  place,  water  maj  be  boiled  in  the 

upper  part  of  the  tube,  by  bolding  it  in  on  inclined  position  in 

llic  flume  of  a  spirit  lamp,  as  represented  in  Fig.  7,  without 

melting  the  ice  in   the  smatleet 

Fig-  ''■  degree.      Count  Rumford  found 

^  th^  the  heat  from   a   hot  iron 

cylinder  could    not   pass  down- 

wards,  through  a  thin  stratum  of 

olive  oil  not  more  than  two  tenths 

of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

By  other  experiments,  how- 
ever, it  haa  been  ascertained  that 
,  liquids  do  omduct  heat  to  a  very 
•  alight  degree.      Dr.  Murray  es- 
NoK-eoaduaint  Poietr  cf  Liquids,     tablisbed  ttiis  fact  in  the  following 
manner.     At  the  bottom  of  n 
vCHSfll  of  ice,  he  placed  a  delicate  thermometer,  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  then  poured  in  olive  ml,  until  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  just  covered  i   a  second  vessel,  of  iron,  was 
then  introduced,  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  secured  in  such 
n  position  that  it  almost  touched  the  bulb.     In  seven  and  a 
luilf  minutes  the  heat  from  the  boiling  water  had  bi^cn  con- 
ducted by  the  oil  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  in  eulficient 
amount  to  raise  the  temperature  from  32°  to  37^°. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  liquids  may  be  con- 
sidered absolute  non-<x>nductors  of  heat.  This  is  true  of  all 
liquids  except  mercury,  which,  from  ita  metallic  nature,  conducts 
beat  with  great  facility,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
OO.  Tba  Quel  »ra  P««r  Condseton  of  Beat  The  air 
and  other  aeriform  fluids  are,  in  like  manner,  exceedingly  poor 
conductors  of  heat.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  operation  of 
double  windows.  A  thin  stratum  of  air  being  confined  between 
the  opposite  sashes  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  not  escape,  and  all 
communication  with  the  extemiU  air  being  cut  ofi",  has  the  effect 

SB.  Whit  lj  th«  onDdnrtinR  tnnr  or  tlu  gasoi !    Hon  b  Ui«[r  feeble  condacUoD  ilKrrq 
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of  preventing  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  inside  to  the  out- 
side of  the  window,  or  the  reverse.  The  internal  heat  is  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  and  the  external  heat  from  entering,  and 
oonsequentlj  the  house  is  rendered  much  more  comfortablo 
in  both  winter  and  summer.  The  same  fact  is  also  proved  by 
the  construction  of  ice  pitchers,  which  are  really  made  double,  and 
consist  of  a  pitcher  within  a  pitcher.  The  stratum  of  air  en- 
closed between  them  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  external  heat  into 
the  pitcher  almost  altogether.  The  same  fact  is  also  illustrated 
by  the  double  roofs  of  ice-houses,  and  double  walls  of  Hre-proof 
vessels  and  safes.  Double  walls  to  houses  make  them  much 
warmer  in  winter  by  preventing  the  escape  of  heat,  and  much 
cooler  in  summer  by  obstructing  its  entrance.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  essential  tluU;  the  air  be  elo$ely  cmfined,  and  that  no 
opportunity  be  allofred  for  the  establishment  of  currents,  by 
openings  above  and  below ;  otherwise  the  escape  of  heat  is  fa- 
cilitated. The  non-conducting  power  of  air  is  also  shown  by 
the  poor  conduction  of  heat  by  substances  which,  like  fur  and 
down,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  it  inclosed  in  their  texture. 

57.  The  Coadvctioff  Power  of  DUbrent  Oasee  supposed 
te  be  different.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  conducting  power 
of  the  gases  for  heat  is  very  unequal  This  opinion  is  founded 
upon  the  different  cooling  effects  exerted  by  the  various  gases 
upon  the  temperature  of  a  platinum  wire  heated  white  hot 
by  a  galvanic  battery.  Such  a  wire  is  cooled  more  rapidly 
when  surrounded  by  air  than  when  in  a  vacuum,  more  rapidly  by 
hydrogen  than  by  air,  and  less  rapidly  by  sulphurous  acid  gas 
and  chloro-hydric  acid  gas,  than  by  air.  These  experiments 
were  performed  with  an  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  8. 
Let  0  be  a  glass  vessel,  which  can  be  exhausted  of  air  through 
the  lower  stop-cock,  <  ;  let  «  be  another  stop-cock,  by  which 
air  or  any  other  gas  may  be  introduced  into  the  vessel  at  pleas- 
ure; 6  is  a  metallic  rod,  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  air- 
tight, yet  capable  of  sliding  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  at  any 
height ;  0  is  a  similar  metallic  rod,  connected  with  the  brass 
cap  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel;  j9  n  is  a  fine  platinum 
wire  by  which  h  and  c  are  now  connected.  The  glass  vessel 
being  full  of  air,  the  connections  with  the  poles  of  the  galvanic 
battery  are  formed  at  h  and  c ,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  heat 

By  lee  piteben?    By  lc«  hoates  ?    By  ftin  ?    Why  Is  it  nccesKiry  that  the  iiir  should 
bo  eloKly  confiaod  in  these  cases  ?— 67.  Is  the  conducting  power  of  gaf;o9  for  boAt  equal 
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•■'ig-  8.  ia  great  enough  lo  make  llio  platinum  wire 

fiiinlly  luminous.     Let  llie  air  now  be  with- 
drawn by  an  mr  pump,  and  the  wire  almost 
in  an  instant  glows  more  brightly ;  introduce 
the  air  again,  and  it  glows  more  feebly.     This 
reduction  of  temperature  from  a  while  heat  to 
bright  redness  eeems  to  show  that  the  air,  when 
it  ia  readmitted,  has  eo  much  conducting  power 
for  heat  as  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
wire  very  Eensibly.     Now  let  the  vessel  be 
exhausted  a  second  time,  and  in  place  of  air, 
let  Hydrogen  gas  be  introduced :   the  wire, 
which  began  to  glow  with  a  while  heat  on 
the  exhaustion  of  the  air,  as  soon  as  Ibis  gas 
ia  introduced  ceases  to  glow  allogeiher,  and  it 
g  will  be  necessary  to  more  than  double  the 
power  of  the  battery  in  order  to  raise  th« 
■wire  again  to  a  white  heat.     This  seems  to 
show  that  the  conducting  power  of  Hydrogen 
for  hcnt  is  much  grealer  than  tlmt  of  air. 
oiffir'ni  nndiining  If  Ihe  Hydrogen  were  withdrawn,  the  energy 
«/  Gair:     ^p  ijjg  current  would  row  be  great  enough 
to  fuse  the  wire,     Tlie  cooling  effect  of  llie  other  gases  may  be 
a.4ccrlaincd  in  the  fame  way.     Illuminating  gas,  ammonia,  and 
the  vaporj  of  alcohol  and  ether,  also  exert  a  grealer  cooling 
influence  upon  such  a  wire  than  air.     It  has  al^o  been  found 
that  if  heat  be  applied  at  Ihe  closed  lop  of  a  vessel,  it  is  conveyed 
more  quickly  to  a  thermometer  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
tnp  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  Hydrogen^  than  when  it  is  filled 
with  air.     This  is  the  case  even  when  the  vessel  is  loosely 
packed  with  cotton  wool  or  eider  down.     From  these  experi- 
ments it  has  been  argued  that  Hydrogen  conducts  heat  like  a 
metal.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  tliat  Hydrogen,  being 
the  lightest  of  the  gases  and  more  than  fourteen  times  lighter 
than  air,  this  effect  may  he  due  to  the  superior  mobility  of  its 
particles  over  those  of  air.     This  would  hardly  seem  adequate 
to  account  for  all  tlio  effects  obsersed,  and  on  the  whole  it  would 
appear  that  the  gases  do  differ  somewhat  in  their  power  of  con- 
ducting heat. 

Iksfdbc  (be  vipvrimniti  illiulnUv]  bj  Flff.  B'    What  !■  Ibfl  gnicral  concluSoDT 
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68.  Tho  locaiid  mod*  la  wUch  bMt  la  diSbied  thronsrh 
b>4tor-C»av«etioii.  The  question  at  once  arises:  If  liiiuiiLt  uiul 
gases  arc  such  poor  contlucton,  in  wbat  way  ie  heat  propagated 
through  (hem  at  all  ?  Heat  is  conveyed  through  oil  liquid;^  and 
gasci  by  a  change  of  place  among  their  partiples ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  proce.u  of  convection,  or  the  second  mode  by  whicli 
heat  seeks  an  equilibrium  and  is  diffused  through  matter. 
When  a  vessel  of  water  is  placed  over  a  fire,  the  particles  near- 
est the  flame  arc  expanded,  and  becoming  specifically  lighter 
than  thojc  around  and  above  them,  whose  temperature  is  as  yet 
unaffected,  they  rise  to  the  surface.  At  the  same  time  the  cold 
particles  above  descend,  in  order  to  supply  their  place ;  these 
becoming  heated  in  turn,  also  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fresh  supply  of  colder  particles  from  above.  In 
this  manner  all  the  water  la  gradually  brought  into  contact  with 
the  source  of  heat,  and  the  whole  mass  finally  becomes  uniformly 
warmed  throughouL 

59.  ConvMtiaa  in  g-tf- i^ti     The  manner  in  which  liquids 
circulate  on  the  application  of  heat 
Fig.  e.  can  be  easily  shown.     Into  a  glass 

flask  containing  water,  sec  Fig.  9, 
throw  a  small  quantity  of  any  inso- 
luble powder,  such  as  amber,  rosin, 
or  even  saw-dust,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble of  the  same  specific  gravity  with 
the  water.      When  placed  over  a 
lamp  the  rarculation  will  soon  begin ; 
the  warm  currents  will  rise  in  the 
centre  where  the  heat  is  greatest, 
and  the  cold  will  descend  upon  the 
sides,  and  their  exact  direction  will 
be  indicated  by  the  solid  particles 
which  they  carry  with  them.     The 
water  ascends  and  descends  in  this 
QaimiiDB  B/oai  in  Liquidi.    manner  just  the  same,  whether  the 
Eolid  particles  arc  in  the  flask  or  not ; 
these  only  serve  to  make  tho  motion  more  plain  to  the  eye. 
Even  after  tlic  liquid  lias  begun  to  boil,  this  same  circulation 
will  continue.     It  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a  general  truth, 
that  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  liquids  and  make  them 
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boil,  heat  must  be  applied  at  tlie  bottom ;  they  can  not  be  hent^d 
from  the  upper  Aiirrace.  Tliia  13  a  mnller  of  great  {irnctiral 
imporlancc  in  tlie  con)>tructioa  of  the  boilers  of  ^team  engines, 
and  in  all  cases  where  heat  is  to  be  diffused  tfai'ough  large  qunn* 
titles  of  liquids.    - 

04.  CoBvectlan  In  Oaset.    Similar  currents  are  established 
in  air  and  all  the  gases,  upon  the 
Fig.  10.  application  of  heat.     The  only 

difference  is,  that  the  heat  U  dif- 
fused through  them  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  ihrougli 
liquids,  in  eonsequonce  of  tiio 
anperiormobilitj  of  their  parti- 
cles. The  fact  of  the  establish- 
ment of  currents  in  air  by  Ihc 
proximity  of  any  source  of  heat, 
is  clearly  ehown  by  Fiff.  10, 
where  a  lamp  chimney  is  repre- 
sented over  a  lighted  candle 
placed  upon  a  plate  filled  with 
water,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  from  below.  Tlie  chim- 
ney is  divided  by  a  pasteboard 
partition,  and  on  dropping  a  bit 
of  smoking  paper  into  it  the 
movement  of  the  smoke  will 
show  that  the  air  is  ascending 
on  one  side  of  the  chimney,  and 
descending  on  the  other,  exactly 
CiiirKfiDii  0/  Jbai  in  QoMt.  ^  '"  lh<!  o^  of  ^^^  ^ils  of  float- 
ing amber  in  the  vessel  of  heat- 
ed water. 

61.  IUnstra,ti«Bi  of  OoiiTwctieii.  The  existence  of  currents 
pro«luced  by  convection  is  seen  on  a  great  scale  in  Nature,  in 
the  eases  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Trade  Winds.  Tlie  air 
and  the  water  are  heated  in  both  these  cases,  not  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  but  by  heat  which  emanates  from  the  eartli. 
The  rays  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  sun  pass  through  the 
atmosphere  without  perceptibly  heating  it,  and  being  absorbed 
OS  soon  as  they  strike  upon  the  earth's  surface,  gradually  coro- 

00.  [Im>  b  hoftt  prOTHptod  Uiroush  ffawA?    Ilair  iruij  U»  nMniM  Drcurrntita  b« 
pmmj;— Gl,  tUn  luualmlhni  of  t!»  cxLOom  ol  comnts  In  tha  ibDnpbtn  ukd 
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miinicnte  Ihcir  lieitt  to  the  lower  portions  of  llic  ntmo.'iplici'c, 
and  to  the  naler  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  These  heated 
particlca  of  water  and  wr  ascend,  in  consequence  of  their  dimin- 
ished density,  and  as  their  places  are  lupplied  by  descending 
currents  of  cold  water  and  air,  they  flow  off  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  carrying  the  heat  with  which  they  are 
charged,  and  imparting  it  to  the  cold  water  and  air  of  the  tem- 
peiiUe  regions;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  cold  water  and  air 
from  the  temperate  and  arctic  regiooB  are  drawn  steadily  towards 
the  tropic^  charged  with  the  cold  which  they  have  received 
from  the  poles.  There  is  therefore  a  current  of  hot  air  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  setting  towards  the  north  and 
soQth  poles,  and  a  current  of  cold  air  near  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  moving  from  the  poles  to  the  tropics.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean;  a  current  of  warm  water  upon  the  sur- 
face is  setting  towards  the  north  and  south,  and  of  cold  water 
beneath  it  moving  from  the  north  and  south  towards  the  equa- 
tor; see  IHff.  11.    Thus  the  excessive  heat  and  cold  of  tho 

Fig.  11. 


'Otul  if  Tndi  Wiadi  and  Gut/  SIrfm. 

oppoiito  portions  of  the  earth  are  moderated,  and  the  general 

|[dw  are  the  TndcwindK  produced?    Tho  Onlf  MnamT    Tlio  UmJ  «na  »n  fcrtdfi 
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temperature  of  the  globe  rendered  more  nearly  equal.  To  the 
same  cause  the  sea  breezes,  which  temper  the  excessive  heat  of 
tropical  islands,  are  due.  The  hot  air  rising  from  the  heated 
surface  of  the  earth  floats  off  seaward,  and  the  colder  air  of  the 
sea  flows  in  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  supply  its  place : 
at  night  tliis  process  is  reversed ;  the  earth  being  colder  than 
the  sea,  the  warm  air  of  the  sea  flows  towards  the  land,  while 
the  cool  air  from  the  land  is  borne  out  to  the  ocean. 

62.  What  makes  tbe  heated  .Water  and  Air  ascend?    As 

the  absolute  weight  of  the  heated  portions  of  liquids  and  gaffes 
is  not  duninished  by  the  increase  of  their  temperature,  the  ques- 
tion at  once  arises :  What  makes  them  ascend  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Hydrostatics,  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  eome 
good  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  It  may  however  be  stated 
in  general,  that  the  heated  particles  rise,  because  their  density 
has  become  less  than  before,  and  less  than  that  of  the  colder  par- 
ticles immediately  around  and  above  them.  Take  for  instance 
the  case  of  a  cubic  inch  of  liquid,  near  the  bottom  of  a  flask 
of  water ;  as  long  as  it  is  cold,  it  remains  at  rest  and  without 
any  tendency  to  move,  because  the  pressure  of  the  water  above 
it,  and  its  own  weight,  which  tend  to  make  it  sink,  are  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  from  below  tending  to  force 
it  upwartls.  So  long  as  these  two  pressures  remain  exactly 
equal,  the  cubic  inch  of  water  will  continue  fixed  in  its  position ; 
but  let  the  equality  of  these  two  pressures  be  destroyed,  and  the 
cube  of  water  will  necessarily  move  in  one  direction  or  the 
other. 

These  two  pressures  may  be  represented  by  two  columns  of 
water  placed  side  by  side,  one  of  which  has  the  lower  surface 
of  the  cube  in  question  for  its  base,  and  extends  vertically  up- 
wards to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  other  is  placed  directly 
by  its  side,  and  possesses  a  base  of  the  same  dimensions,  the 
same  altitude,  and  the  same  density.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces the  cube  of  water  will  remain  in  equilibrium.  Let  this 
cube  be  now  enlarged  by  the  expansive  effects  of  heat  until  it 
has  attained  the  size  of  two  cubic  inches;  its  w^eight  remains 
exactly  the  same  as  before,  but  its  density  has  been  diminished 
one  half.  The  downward  pressure  is  now  represented  by  a  col- 
umn of  water  having  a  base  of  two  cubic  inches,  and  extending 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  double  cube  of  w'ater  in  question 

62.  Explain  tke  aaceoslon  of  heated  particles  of  Uqulds  and  gafca. 
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upwardj  lo  the  Rurfacc  of  the  liquid.  The  iip^tinl  pi-c^iiiiire  is 
now  represented  by  a  column  of  water  placed  by  the  siJe  of 
tlie  first,  also  having  a  base  of  two  cubic  inches,  nnd  extending' 
upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  These  two  pressures  are, 
however,  now  no  longer  equal,  because  the  density  and  weight 
of  the  two  cubic  inches  at  the  base  of  the  firet  column  are  only 
one  half  the  density  and  weight  of  the  two  cubic  inches  at  (Ite 
base  of  the  second  column.  The  pressure  upwai-ds  is  therefore 
greater  than  the  pressure  downwards  by  the  amount  of  this  dif- 
ference in  weight  between  the  two  lowest  cubic  inches  in  the 
second  column  and  the  two  lowest  cubic  inches  in  the  finst. 
The  two  cubic  inches  of  expanded  water  will  therefore  be  pressed 
upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  this  dificrence  in  weight.  The 
coltl  water  which  takes  its  place  will  undergo  the  same  {iroccsi), 
and  rise  in  turn,  and  thus  a  steady  current  will  be  established 
which  will  continue  to  flow  until  the  waler  has  acquired  the 
same  temperatui-e  throughout,  or  the  source  of  heat  is  removed. 
This  is  also  the  cause  of  the  ascension  of  healed  air  and  of 
the  currents  that  are  established  in  the  atmosphere  when  brought 
into  contact  with  any  source  of  heat. 

63.  Ths  Hceaiiaii  of  b«at«d  Liqnids  and  Qsae>  UlnitraUA 
kr  a  Fi^iiTa.  This  process  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12,  where  a  b 
p.  «nd  c  d   represent  the 

'^'    ■"  two    columns    of  water 

"•       *■      c.      d.  which    exactly    balance 

each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  t\vo  cubic 
inches  at  the  base  of 
each.  A  cubic  inch  of 
cold  water  at  60°  weighs 
about  252  grs.  By  the 
application  of  heat,  such 
a  cubic  inch  had  been 
expanded  to  tvvo  cubic 
inches  without  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  of 
its  weight.  The  two  cu- 
bic inches  of  hot  waler 
weigh  precisely  the  same 
as  one  cubic  inch  of  cold 
Q«i«r/ifej«™.«n/«(a«dLt,ad.a*JG^j. water;   their  density  is 

68.  BipUn  Ibe  procoi  lodltakd  in  Fig.  13. 
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therefore  dimipishcd  one  half,  and  they  are  pressed  upwards 
by  the  particles  of  cold  water  about  them.  The  equal  press* 
ure,  therefore,  of  the  two  columns  a  h  and  c  dy  is  destroyed, 
in  consequence  of  the  inequality  in  the  weight  of  the  two  cubes 
at  the  base  of  each,  the  two  cubes  of  cold  M'ater  weighing 
2o2-f  252=504  grs.,  while  the  two  cubes  of  hot  water  weigh 
only  252  grs. ;  the  column  c  d  is  thus  made  heavier  than  a  6, 
and  tends  to  press  it  upwards.  The  importance  of  this  process 
of  convection  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  Nature,  can  not  be  too 
highly  estimated,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  depends  should 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

64.  TlM  third  mode  In  which  Beat  seeki  an  equilibrinni 
— Radiatieii.  Radiation  is  the  name  applied  to  the  third  mode 
in  which  heat  seeks  to  distribute  itself  equally  through  bodies, 
viz.,  by  darting  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body  through  an  appreciable 
interval  of  space. 

That  heat  is  so  transmitted  is  easily  proved  by  standing  be- 
fore a  fire,  or  holding  one's  hand  at  some  distance  from  a  hot 
body  suspended  in  the  air.  In  both  tliese  cases  it  is  clear  that 
the  heat  is  not  transmitted  by  conduction  from  particle  to  parti- 
cle of  the  intervening  air,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
ducting power  of  air  is  extremely  small ;  nor  is  it  by  convection, 
for  this  would  only  ten^to  propagate  the  heat  vertically,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  upward  current :  moreover  it  is  found  that 
the  process  goes  on  in  a  vacuum  with  three  times  the  rapidity 
that  it  does  in  air ;  consequently  we  infer  that  no  medium  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  heat  by  this  process. 

It  is  called  radiation  because  the  rays  of  heat  proceed  from 
every  point  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  radii  from  the  centre  of  a  circle.  The  fact  of  radia- 
tion may  also  be  proved  more  satisfactorily  by  placing  several 
thermometers  at  equal  distances  from  a  hot  body  which  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  They  will  begin  to  rise  at  the  same  moment, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time  will  all  be  found  to  indi- 
cate the  same  temperature,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  placed 
immediately  above  the  ball.  This  will  be  found  to  stand  higher 
than  the  others,  because  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  ascending 
currents  of  hot  air  produced  by  convection,  as  well  as  by  the 
rays  of  heat  which  have  reached  it  by  radiation.  If  the  ex- 
periment were  performed  in  a  vacuum  the  thermometers  would 
all  be  affected  equally. 

64.  What  in  tho  third  mode  In  whtrh  h«at  sralu  Hn  cquiUbrium  ?  Is  noy  med^nn 
neccfwary  ?  Why  called  lUullation  ?  How  may  the  fiict  of  radiation  bo  proved?  Why 
does  the  upper  thermometer  stand  higher  than  the  others  ? 
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65.  Sadiani  Heat  fallows  the  «am«  laws  as  radiant  U^ht. 
Rajs  of  heat  proceed  from  the  hot  body  in  right  lines  like  rays 
of  light,  and  with  a  Telocity  equal  to  that  of  light ;  and  their 
effect  diminishes  as  they  recede  from  the  hot  body,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  but  to  the  iqtmre  of  the  distance.  A 
thermometer  at  two  feet  from  the  radiant  body  will  not  indicate 
one  half  as  much  heat  as  the  thermometer  placed  at  the  distance 
of  one  foot,  but  only  one  fourth  as  much,  i.  e.,  four  times  less: 
in  this  respect  also,  radiant  heat  follows  the  same  law  as  light. 
When  radiant  heat  falls  upon  other  bodies  it  is  either  absorbed^ 
— ^in  which  case  it  raises  their  temperature,— or  it  is  reflected^ 
i.  e.,  turned  back  towards  its  source ;  or  it  is  refracted,  i.  e.,  bent 
out  of  its  originally  straight  course,  which  occurs  only  when  it 
falls  at  an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle,  upon  some  medium 
which  it  is  capable  of  traversing;  or  it  is  transmitted,  i.  c., 
passed  through  unchanged  when  it  falls  perpendicularly  upon 
some  medium  capable  of  transmitting  it,  although  tliis  rarely 
takes  place  without  more  or  less  absorption.  Hadiant  heat  does 
not  affect  the  temperature  of  the  media  through  which  it  passes. 
A  tube  full  of  ether  may  be  held  in  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens 
without  becoming  sensibly  warmer,  but  if  any  of  the  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  inti'oduction  into  the  ether  of  some  Folid  su1> 
stance,  such  as  a  bit  of  charcoal,  the  heat  thus  absorbed  is  com- 
municated from  the  charcoal  to  the  liquid  by  convection ;  the 
ether  soon  begins  to  boil  and  is  finally  dissipated.  The  heating 
of  the  earth  by  the  sun  is  the  grandest  instance  of  radiation 
found  in  Nature.  The  heat  radiated  from  this  great  luminary 
passes  through  the  air  without  perceptibly  affecting  its  tempera- 
ture, and  finally  striking  upon  the  solid  earth,  is  absorbed  by  it. 
The  heat  thus  gained  by  the  earth  is  communicated  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  propagated  through  it  by  the  process  of  convec- 
tion, as  has  been  already  described.  The  amount  of  heat  radi- 
ated by  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  upon  one  acre  of 
land  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels 
of  coal. 

66.  The  nature  of  the  flmc&ce  affects  the  rate  of  Radiation. 
The  principal  fact  connected  ynth  radiation  is,  that  the  nature 
and  condition  of  tlie  surface  of  the  hot  body  has  a  powerful 

• 

65.  In  what  direction  do  the  rays  of  heat  from  a  hot  body  proceed?  Tn  what  propor- 
tion does  thehr  effect  diminish  ?  In  what  four  ways  is  radiant  heat,  when  it  falls  ujion 
bodice,  dispoecd  of?  Does  radiant  heat  affect  tho  tcmpemturc  of  raiflia  through  which 
It  posses?  What  effect  does  it  produce  if  absorbed?  How  can  tliitf  bo  proved?— CG* 
Wliat  infloence  has  surfiice  upon  radiation  ? 
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effect  in  promoting  or  cUecking  the  escape  of  heat  from  it  hy 
this  proc<'.*,a. 

Where  oihcr  circumstances  are  equal,  the  rate  at  which  heat 
CRonpes  from  bodies  by  radiation  is  directly  proportional  to  ihe 
rouglmcsg  and  duUness  of  their  surfaces,  and  in  llic  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  polish  and  smoothneBs ;  in  other  words,  tliose 
surfaces  which  are  rough  and  dull  radiate  most  rapidly,  and 
those  which  are  bright  and  polished  most  slowly.  Sir  J,  LeKiie, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  experimenters  upon  this  subject, 
ascertained  this  fact  by  the  following  experimenL  lie  coveied 
one  side  of  a  brightly  polished  cubic^  tin  vewcl  with  lampblack, 
another  with  writing  paper,  a  third  with  a  thin  plate  of  glass, 
while  the  highly  polished  surfece  of  the  fourth  side  was  allowed 
to  remain  uncovered.  The  vessel  was  then  filled  wiih  boiling 
water,  tightly  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which  a  thermometer 
was  inserted,  and  placed  at  some  distance  before  a  concave  mir- 
ror having  a  delicate  differential  thermometer  in  its  focus,  Fome- 
what  as  represented  in  Fig.  13.  The  radiating  effect  was  esli- 
Fig,  la 


I  «/  Smfa« 

muted  by  the  depression  of  the  thermometer  in  the  canister  and 

tViirritn!  V,K  rxpcrlirtnM  of  l.rf»D. 
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the  elevation  experienced  by  the  differential  thermometer  in  the 
focus  of  the  mirror.  On  turning  the  side  covered  with  lamp- 
black towards  the  mirror  the  thermometer  in  the  canister  soon 
sank  several  degrees,  while  the  one  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror 
ro3e  at  nearly  the  same  rate :  with  the  jiapered  side  the  effect 
upon  the  thermometer  was  nearly  the  same ;  with  the  glass  side 
the  effect  was  decidedly  less ;  and  with  the  bright  metallic  side 
the  influence  upon  the  thermometer  was  very  slight  Taking 
the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  the  lampblack  as  100,  that 
radiated  by  the  paper  was  found  to  be  98,  that  by  the  glsifis  00, 
and  that  by  the  bright  metal  only  12.  From  this  experiment 
the  extremely  feeble  radiating  power  of  brightly  polished  metal- 
lic surfaces  is  very  apparent.  The  same  fact  can  be  readily 
shown  by  using  the  tin  cube  alone  without  the  mirror.  Ther- 
mometers placed  at  equal  distances  from  its  four  sides  will  be 
unequally  affected,  and  the  one  opposite  the  side  covered  with 
lampblack  will  rise  highest  in  a  given  time.  The  difference  in 
the  amount  of  heat  radiated  can  be  readily  perceived  by  placing 
the  hand  successively  near  the  four  sides  of  the  vessel ;  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  lampblack  side  will  be  decidedly  the 
most  powerful.  This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  using,  in- 
stead of  one  vessel  with  differently  constructed  sides,  three  can- 
isters of  sheet  brass,  having  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  but 
with  different  surfaces,  the  first  having  its  surface  highly  polished, 
the  second  covered  with  whiting,  the  third  with  lampblack,  fill- 
ing them  with  boiling  water  from  the  same  vessel,  and  then 
allowing  them  to  cool.  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  the 
blackened  canister  will  be  found  by  the  thermometer  to  have 
lo3t  the  most  heat,  and  to  have  the  lowest  temperature,  the 
whitened  canister  to  have  lost  somewhat  less,  and  the  polished 
.one  the  least.  Leslie  also  ascertained  that  by  roughening 
brightly  polished  metallic  surfaces  they  could  be  made  to  radi- 
ate nearly  as  well  as  lampblack ;  and  that  by  scratching  them 
with  lines  which  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles  the  effect 
could  be  greatly  increased.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  in  the  number  of 
radiating  points  thus  produced. 

67.  Other  circomstancefl  affecting'  the  rate  of  Radiation# 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  a  variation  in  density  makes  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  radiated.  A  hammered  silver 
plate  will  radiate  much  less  than  a  cast  plate  of  the  same  metal. 

nescribe  the  experiment  with  throo  canisters.    Explain  the  effect  nf  roughening  9 
polished  soj^bco.— ^7-  What  other  circumstances  a!Tcct  the  rate  of  radiation? 
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At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  color  also  had  an  effect  upon 
radiation,  and  tliat  black  radiated  more  heat  than  any  other ; 
but  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  color  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  radiating  power. 

68.  Radiation  also  takei  placo  from  points  below  the  Snr- 
lace.  It  has  also  been  found  that  radiation  does  not  take  place 
solely  from  the  particles  which  compose  the  surface  of  a  hot 
body,  but  that  it  also  takes  place  from  those  which  are  situated 
a  small  distance  beneath  the  surface.  This  was  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  by  covering  one  side  of  a  vessel  containing  hot 
water  with  a  thin  coating  of  jelly,  and  putting  upon  another 
side  four  times  the  quantity.  The  nature  of  these  two  surfaces 
was  precisely  the  same  as  to  material  and  smoothness,  but  they 
were  found  to  radiate  very  differently;  the  thinner  film  de- 
pressed the  thermometer  in  the  canister  88%  while  the  thicker 
depressed  it  b4?.  The  increase  of  radiation  continued  imtil  tlie 
coating  amounted  to  the  thickness  of  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch,  after 
which  no  farther  increase  took  place. 

69.  Practical  Applicatione.  Vessels  intended  to  preserve 
liquids  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
air  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  should  be  provided  with  bad 
radiating  suiiaccs.  Water  in  a  bright  sUver  tea-pot  will  retain 
heat  much  longer  than  one  made  of  earthen-ware  or  porcelain. 
A  tea-kettle  is  in  its  most  efRcicnt  state  when  its  bottom  is  black 
and  rough  with  soot,  and  its  sides  and  top  brightly  burnished, 
because  then  the  parts  exposed  to  the  fire  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  receiving  heat,  and  those  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
best  condition  for  preventing  its  escape.  For  the  same  reason 
the  exposed  portions  of  locomotives,  such  as  the  cylinders  and 
steam  dome,  which  require  to  be  maintained  at  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  212%  and  which  are  much  cooled  by 
rapid  motion  through  the  air,  are  covered  with  burnished  brass' 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  and  are  kept  brightly 
polished,  not  so  much  for  ornament  as  for  utility.  There  is 
also  generally  a  space  of  several  inches  between  the  outside 
covering  and  the  true  sur&ce  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  dome ; 
and  this  is  either  filled  with  confined  air,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ii  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  or  stuffed  with  some  non-conducting 
solid  substance,  such  as  felt,  wool,  or  shavings  of  wood,  in  oi^der 
to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  escape  of  heat.    Pipes  in- 

68.  Prof«  that  radiation  may  ^ren  take  plare  from  points  beneath  the  surface. — €9. 
State  the  practical  appUcaUooH  ot  the  pxinciplos  of  ratUaUoa.  How  is  the  heat  of  the 
locomotive  prevented  finom  escaping? 
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tended  for  the  eonyejanee  of  bot  wiiter,  steanii  or  heated  air  to 
a  distance,  should  be  kept  perfectly  bri^t  and  highly  polished  i 
but  when  tfaej  are  desired  to  impart  heat  rapidly  to  the  sur<r 
rounding  air  they  should  be  roughened,  or  coated  with  some 
good  radiating  substance,  Stoyes  and  stoye-pipes  should  be 
made  of  rough  and  unpolished  iron  in  order  to  secure  the  great- 
est heating  effect;  but  if  it  be  wished  to  carry  a  stoye-pipe 
tfaroagh  a  room  without  heating  it,  or  to  use  a  portable  ftimace 
without  its  warming  Uie  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  they  should 
both  be  proyided  with  a  brightly  pdished  metallic  ooyering. 
By  attending  to  such  apparently  unuanportant  circumstances  the 
consumption  of  fuel  may  be  gr^itly  economiased. 

70.  Tha  Baiiatimi  of  tlM  aartik  As  the  earth  reoeiyes  its 
heat  from  the  sun  by  means  of  radiation,  so  it,  in  turn,  giyes  out 
heat  itself  by  the  same  process.  Wh^i  the  sun  sets  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  rays  is  withdrawn,  the  earth  then  becomes  a  radi- 
ating body  and  sends  forth  the  heat  which  it  had  acquired 
during  the  day  into  space;  but  it  does  so  yery  unequally. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  those  portions  of  its  surface 
which,  from  their  peculiar  conformation,  are  good  radiators, 
send  forth  heat  mud^  more  freely,  and  are  more  reduced  in 
temperature,  than  those  which,  from  any  cause,  are  poor  radi- 
ators. Thus  a  bri^t  metallic  yessel  placed,  upon  the  ground  at 
sunset  will  haye  its  temperature  reduced  indeed,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  an  earthen-ware  dish  or  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
size.  A  glass  cup  placed  in  a  siiyer  basin  which  has  been  left 
upon  the  ground  in  the  eyening  will  become  much  colder  during 
the  night  than  the  basin  itself;  and  at  the  same  time  the  grass 
and  leayes  of  plants  will  become  much  colder  than  the  smooth 
roads  and  payed  streets ;  rough  and  fiizzy  leayes  will  radiate 
more  heat,  and  become  much  colder,  than  those  which  haye  a 
bright  and  polished  sur&ce.  So  much  heat  is  thus  radiated 
that  on  a  dear  and  starry  night  the  earth  will  sometimes  be 
found,  by  a  thermometer  placed  upon  its  sur&ce,  to  be  as  much 
as  seyenteen  degrees  colder  than  the  air  ten  or  twelye  feet  aboye 
it.  There  is  a  dose  connection  between  this  reduction  of  tem- 
perature and  the  formation  of  dew  and  frost,  for  these  are 
nothing  but  the  condensed  yapor  which  preyiously  existed  in 
the  air  in  an  inyisible  form,  deposited  upon  different  substances 

What  ■urfluM  should  pipes  tntended  to  conyey  hot  steam  and  air  passesB?— 70.  Bj 
what  proeeM  does  tiie  earth  lose  its  heat  after  eunset?    Explain  the  roason  why  a 
Koagh  board  or  rougdi  leaf  becomes  colder  at  night  than  glass  and  polished  meta* 
State  the  connection  betfreen  ladiation  and  dew. 
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whose  temperature  has  been  reduced  by  radiation.  The  Letfc»r 
the  radiating  surface  the  lower  will  be  its  temperature,  and  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  dew  and  frost  collected  upon  it  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  explained  when  we  come  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

71.  The  Theory  of  Badiation.  Two  theories  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  radiation,  suggested 
respectively  by  Pictet  and  Prevost.  According  to  the  tbrmery 
when  bodies  of  unequal  temperature  are  brought  near  each 
other,  there  is  a  radiation  of  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder, 
but  none  from  the  colder  to  the  hotter ;  this  continues  until 
they  have  both  reached  the  same  temperature,  when  all  radia- 
tion ceases.  Prevost,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
bodies,  whatever  their  temperature,  are  constantly  emitting  rays 
of  heat  in  every  direction ;  that  the  temperature  of  a  body  falls 
whenever  it  itidiates  more  heat  than  is  radiated  to  it ;  its  tem- 
perature is  stationary  when  it  receives  exactly  as  much  heat 
from  other  bodies  by  radiation  as  it  radiates  to  them,  and  that 
its  temperature  rises  when  it  receives  more  heat  than  it  radi- 
ates. According  to  this  theory,  which  is  now  generally  adopted, 
all  bodies,  whatever  their  temperature,  are  continually  exchang- 
ing rays  of  heat  with  each  other ;  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  Light.  Luminous  bodies  mutually  exchange  rays 
of  light ;  a  feeble  light  sends  ra3r8  to  one  of  greater  brightness, 
as  well  as  receives  rays  from  it;  and  the  quantity  of  light 
emitted  by  each  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  other.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  radiation  of 
heat  takes  place  in  the  same  manner. 

72.  The  Reflection  of  Radiant  Beat.  When  radiant  heat 
falls  upon  a  solid  or  a  liquid  body  it  is  either  reflected,  absorbed, 
or  transmitted.  All  the  rays  which  are  not  absorbed  or  trans- 
mitted are  reflected.  The  fact  of  reflection  may  easily  be  proved 
by  standing  before  a  Are  in  such  a  position  that  the  heat  can  not 
reach  the  face  directly,  and  then  placing  a  piece  of  tinned  iron 
in  such  a  position  as  to  allow  of  seeing  the  Are  by  reflection ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  this  position  a  distinct  impression 
of  licat  will  be  perceived. 

73.  Law  of  Reflection.— Anglos  of  Incidence  and  Reflection 
eqnaL  In  every  case  of  the  reflection  of  heat  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  In  this  respect  heat 
follows  the  same  law  as  light.     Tliis  law  has  long  been  known 

71.  State  Pictet'A  theory  of  radiation.     PreTottt^.     Give  the  analopry  of  light.— 7i 
What  Is  meant  by  the  reflection  of  heat  7—73.  State  the  law  of  Ccflecnou. 
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Fig.  14. 
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in  regard  to  heat  associated  with  light,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sun's  rays  and  those  which  are  emitted  from  a  red-hot  hall ;  but 
that  non-luminous  heat,  like  that  which  proceeds  from  vessels 
of  hot  water  or  from  other  bodies  heated  below  redness, — ^that 
these  invisible  rays  of  heat  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  re- 
flection as  those  which  are  accompanied  by  light,  is  a  modern 
discovery,  first  established  by  Saussure  and  Pictet,  at  Genevar 
This  very  interesting  fact  may  be  proved  thus:  •  In  Fig.  14, 

let  m  n  be  a  mirror  of  tinned 
iron,  polished,  and  let  a  ball,  heat- 
ed to  any  degree  below  redness, 
be  placed  somewhere  upon  the 
line  A  B  ;  the  ray  of  heat  falling 
upon  the  mirror  will  be  reflected 
so  as  to  reach  a  thermometer 
placed  upon  the  line  o  b  ;  and 
on  measuring  the  angle  a  b  d 
which  the  incident  ray  makes  with 
the  perpendicular  at  the  pouit  of 
incidence,  it  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  c 
b  d  which  the  reflected  ray  makes  with  the  same  perpendicu- 
lar. It  follows  from  this  law  that  with  a  concave  parabolic  mir- 
ror the  rays  of  non-luminous  heat,  like  those  of  light,  may  be  col- 
lected to  a  focus ;  and  with  two  such  mirrors,  gome  very  inter- 
esting experiments  may  be  performed  illustrative  of  the  laws 
of  radiation,  as  well  as  those  of  reflection. 

74.  Concave  Mimn.  Concave  mirrors,  or  reflectory  are 
parabolic  or  spherical  surfaces  of  metal  or  glass,  which  serve  to 
concentrate  rays  of  light  or  heat  upon  one  point  called  the  focus. 
In  Fi<j^.  15,  a  section  is  given  of  a  spherical  mirror  of  this  de- 
scription. M  N  is  the  mirror,  A  is  its  middle  point  or  centre, 
G  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  mirror  forms  a  part, 
and  A  B  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
minr>r.  Now  upon  the  line  a  b  — ^the  principal  axis  of  the 
mirror — ^let  any  source  of  heat  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  rays  e  k,p  h,g  i,l  d  can  be  considered  as  parallel 
to  each  other :  the  ray  e  k  falling  on  the  mirror  will  then  be 
reflected  in  such  a  direction  that  the  angle  c  k  f  ,  which  is 
the  angle  of  reflection,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  c  k  e  ,  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  because  any  one  point,  as  k  ,  may  be  re- 


now  may  it  be  prored  ia  the  oaev  of  «  plaae  mirror  ?>-74.  Describe  the  concave  mir- 
ror. 
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forded  as  a  plane  mirror,  and  the  line  c  k  is  a  perpendicular 
drawn  to  it.  All  the  other  rays,  r  ii ,  a  i  ,  l  d  ,  will  be 
reflected  in  the  same  manner,  and  concentrated  upon  the  same 
point,  F ,  situated  upon  the  line  a  b.  It  follows  in  consequence 
of  this  concentratioD,  that  there  will  be  a  greater  elevation  of 

Fig.  15. 
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tomperature  at  p  than  at  any  other  point.  This  point  is  tliere- 
fore  called  the  Focus,  and  f  a  ,  the  distance  from  the  focus  to 
the  centre  of  the  mirror,  the  focal  distance.  Li  the  figure,  the 
rays  of  heat  are  passing  from  r  to  k  to  f  ,  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows;  but,  reciprocally,  if  the  hot  body  be  placed  at  F, 
the  mys  of  heat  will  pass  from  f  to  k  ,  to  h  ,  to  a  ,  to  i  ,  to  d  , 
and  fix)m  these  points  be  reflected  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other ; 
sliould  these  rays  then  fall  upon  a  second  spherical  mirror  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  first  they  will  be  reflected  a  sooond  time, 
and  concentrated  at  its  focus. 

75.  Ejcperimenti  on  Rmdlatimi  an4  Refleetioii  wiUi  two 
Concavo  Mirrort.  Let  two  concave  mirrors,  made  of  polished 
brass,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  be  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart ;  jFV^« 
1 6.  In  the  focus  of  one  mirror  place  a  flask  of  hot  water,  and 
in  that  of  the  other  a  thermometer,  with  a  screen  of  paper  or  glass 
between  them ;  the  focus  of  mirrors  of  this  size  is  about  4^  or  5 
inches  from  their  centres.  Remove  the  screen,  and  the  ther- 
mometer will  at  once  begin  to  rise.  If  a  cannon  ball  heated 
below  redness  be  employed  instead  of  the  bottle  of  hot  water, 
the  effect  upon  the  thermometer  will  be  more  decided.  Tliat 
this  effect  is  due  not  to  direct  radiation  from  the  ball  to  the 
thermometer,  but  to  a  double  reflection  from  both  mirrors,  may 

Show  how  heat  Is  reflected  by  It.— 75.  Describe  the  experiments  with  concare  minoct. 
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be  ahown  by  moving  the  thonnometer  from  the  fociis  townnl 
th«  hot  ball,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  merruiy  fulls  insleni] 
of  rbing;  and  Btill  more  conclusively  by  placing  a  ecrecii  be- 


Kf/Uaim  nf  Hral. 

Iteten  the  hot  ball  and  its  mirror,  the  thermometer  being  in  the 
focus  of  the  other  mirror.  In  the  latter  case  (here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  direct  radiation  of  beat  from  the  ball  to  the  thermometer, 
but  none  for  reflection,  and  yet  the  mercury  falls ;  remove  the 
screen  so  as  to  allow  the  reflected  heat  to  fall  again  upon  the 
thermometer,  and  the  mercury  will  at  once  begin  to  rise,  show- 
ing tliat  the  effect  is  due  in  both  cases,  not  to  radiation,  but  to 
reflection.  When  a  red  liot  ball  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  one 
mirror,  water  may  actually  be  boiled,  and  tinder,  phosphorus, 
and  gunpowder  ignited  in  the  focus  of  the  other.  Similar  ex- 
periments may  be  performed  with  a  piece  of  gilt  paper  rolled 
into  the  form  of  a  hollow  tnincated  cone,  open  at  both  ends, 
the  metallic  surface  being  inside,  and  a  hot  ball  placed  opposite 
the  lar^r  opening  of  the  cone.     The  rays  of  heat  which  enter 

Bhow  OM  UweOeet  ladus  tORBMHon.udnotWdimtniUatioii. 
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the  cone  will  be  reflected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  concentrated 
at  a  focus  beyond  the  smaller  end,  in  which  phosphorus  and 
gunpowder  may  be  fired,  Fig*  17.    A  silver  spoon  held  in  such 

Fig.  17. 


Reflection  of  Heat  by  Gilt  Cone. 

a  position  before  the  fire  as  to  reflect  the  light  to  a  focus  will 
also  concentrate  the  rays  of  heat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bum 
the  hand  and  scorch  a  piece  of  paper. 

76.  The  different  Reflecting  Powers  of  different  Snbstan- 
cea.  This  was  determined  by  Mr.  Leslie  with  an  apparatus  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  13 :  M  is  a  cube  of  boiling  water,  at  212° ;  it  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  mirror  n  ,  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  its 
middle  point.  The  rays  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  cube  are 
i*eflected  by  the  mirror  upon  a  plate  a  made  of  the  substance 
whose  reflecting  power  is  to  be  determined,  which  is  placed  ex- 
actly in  the  focus  of  the  mirror.  By  this  plate  the  rays  of  heat 
are  reflected  a  second  time  upon  the  bulb  of  a  diflerential  ther- 
mometer, and  the  number  of  rays  reflected,  or  the  reflecting 
ix)wer  of  the  plate,  is  measured  by  the  effect  which  is  produced 
upon  this  inst^ment.  Taking  the  reflecting  power  of  brass  as 
100,  it  was  found  by  this  process  that  silver  was  90,  tin  80, 
steel  70,  lead  60,  India  ink  13,  glass  10,  oiled  glass  5,  gla^s 
moistened  0,  lampblack  0.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  reflect- 
ing power  of  the  metals  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
bodies,  and  it  has  since  been  shown  by  Melloni  that  of  all  the 
metals  mercury  possesses  tlie  greatest  reflecting  power. 


Deftcrfbe  tho  experiment  with  cone  of  gilt  paper.— 76.  Deftcrihe  Le^Iie^s  experimentii 
for  the  parposo  of  determiniDg  the  relatiro  reflecting  power  of  different  substaocM. 
State  hia  xcaulti. 
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.  77.  Tlie  apparaat  Radiation  and  Reflection  of  Cold.  There 
is  an  interesting  experiment  originally  perfonned  .by  the  Floren- 
tine Academicians,  which  seems  to  prove  the  radiation  and  re- 
flection of  cold.  If  a  piece  of  ice  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  one 
of  the  mirrors,  a  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  the  other  mirror 
will  immediately  descend,  and  then  rise  again  as  soon  as  the  ice 
is  removed.  From  this,  it  might  be  inTerred  that  tliere  are 
frigoriiic  rays,  possessed  of  the  power  of  communicating  cold- 
ness ;  but  it  is  evident  tliat  in  this  case,  according  to  the  theory 
of  M.  Provost,  the  thermometer  falls  because  it  radiates  more 
heat  than  it  receives,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  frigorific  rays.  In  relation  to  the  ice  the  theimometer  is 
really  a  hot  body,  and  its  temperature  sinks  when  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  mirror,  because  it  radiates  more  heat  to  the  ice 
than  is  i-adiated  to  it  by  the  ice :  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  removed 
the  thermometer  receives  as  much  heat  as  it  radiates,  and  its 
previous  temperature  is  restored.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  sensation  of  cold  is  experienced  on  approaching  a  wall 
or  a  building  whose  temperature  is  much  lower  than  our  bodies, 
viz.,  because  we  radiate  more  heat  than  we  receive. 

78.  The  material  of  which  Mirrori  are  made  affects  their 
power  of  reflecting'  Heat.  There  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  substances  of  which  mirrore  are  made  with 
respect  to  their  power  of  reflecting  heat,  though  their  polish 
may  be  equal.  Thus  if  the  experiments  already  described  be 
made  with  a  concave  glass  mirror  covered  in  the  usiuil  manner 
with  amalgam,  they  wiU  not  succeed.  A  red  hot  cannon  ball 
or  a  basket  of  burning  charcoal  placed  in  the  focus  of  such  a 
mirror  can  not  be  made  to  inflame  phosphorus  or  tinder  in  the 
focus  of  the  other.  The  mirrors  themselves  become  warm  and 
apparently  absorb  the  heat  without  reflecting  it,  while  they  re- 
flect light  in  the  usual  manner,  as  may  be  shown  by  substituting 
a  blackened  card  for  the  phosphorus  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the 
mirrors;  a  bright  spot  of  light  will  immediately  be  formed, 
which  is  evidently  the  result  of  reflection.  It  is  necessary  that 
mirrors  should  be  made  of  brightly  polished  metal  in  order  to 
reflect  both  light  and  heat.  If,  however,  solar  light  be  used  in 
these  experiments,  instead  of  artificial  light,  it  is  found  that  glas:> 
miiTors  will  reflect  the  sun's  light  and  heat  without  becoming 

77.  What  effect  In  produced  if  ice  is  introdaced  into  the  focus  of  one  mirror?  Does 
Oils  prove  the  nuUation  and  reflection  of  rold  ? — 78.  What  effect  has  the  material  of 
which  the  mirrors  are  made?  If  soiar  light  l>o  employed^  docs  the  material  of  the  mlr- 
rora  exert  any  influence? 
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sensibly  warmed  themselves.  Thk  shows  that  the  source  from 
which  the  heat  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  material  of  which  the 
mirrors  are  made,  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  amount  of  heat 
reflected. 

79.  Pnietieal  AppUcatioiii.  The  power  that  birightlj  pol-' 
ishcd  metallic  surfaces  possess  of  throwing  off  the  rays  of  heat 
which  fall  upon  them,  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
against  high  temperatures,  and  for  preventing  bodies  from  be- 
coming dangerously  heated.  Thus  andirons,  if  brightly  polished, 
will  remain  comparatively  eool,  notwithstanding  their  proximity 
to  the  fire,  while,  if  rough  and  unpolished,  they  will  become  too 
hot  to  be  touched.  Water  contained  in  a  bumtshed  silver 
pitcher  can  with  difficulty  be  heated,  even  when  placed  directly 
before  the  fire :  the  same  amount  of  water  in  a  rough  iron  ket- 
tle at  an  equal  distiuice  from  the  fire  would  speedUy  be  made 
to  boil*  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  protecting  surface  should 
be  of  any  great  thickness.  The  thinnest  coating  of  bright 
metal  reflects  heat  as  perfectly  as  a  solid  metallic  plate ;  a  mere 
covering  of  gold  leaf  will  enable  a  person  to  place  his  finger 
within  a  very  small  distance  of  red  hot  iron  or  other  incan- 
descent body,  while  the  hand  would  be  burned  at  ten  times  the 
distance  if  wiprotected.  If  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron  be  held  over 
a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  some  letters  have  been  gilded,  the 
uncovered  intervals  will  be  scorched,  while  the  letters  will  re- 
main untarnished.  Wood  work  in  the  vicinity  of  stoves  and 
furnaces  can  be  perfectly  protected  by  a  covering  of  bright  tin. 
If  the  bulb  of  a  thenhometer  be  coated  with  tin  foil  it  will  re- 
main comparatively  unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature. 
The  polished  metallic  helmet  and  cuirass  worn  by  soldiers  are 
cooler  than  might  be  imagined,  because  the  polished  metal 
throws  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  can  not  easily  be  raised  to 
an  inconvenient  temperature. 

In  like  manner  heat  can  be  concentrated  by  reflection.  The 
Dutch  oven  reflects  the  heat  of  the  fire  upon  the  meat  placed 
within  it,  provided  its  inside  sur&ce  be  kept  brightly  burnished. 
The  most  refractory  substances  can  be  melted,  and  even  the 
diamond  can  be  ignited  and  wholly  consumed  in  the  focus  of  a 
ooncavd  mirror,  placed  so  as  to  concentrate  the  full  strength  of 
the  solar  rays.  It  was  by  a  large  number  of  plane  mirroi's, 
each  one  held  by  a  single  mail,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  refiect  the 


79;  Describe  nme  of  the  pnbetieal  ftppUeaitioiui  of  reflection  of  beat  Is  It  neceMury 
that  the  rellectliig  gurfluse  should  poaeen  any  groat  thicKneSB?  Doecribe  the  procen 
by  which  Arohimedet  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet. 
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beiU  of  the  Bun  upon  a  single  point,  that  Archimedes  i-i  said  to 
bave  Bet  on  fire  the  Roman  fleet  before  Syrat^usc.  The  cele- 
brated French  Philost^her,  Bnfibn,  repeated  this  experiment  in 
the  last  century,  and  construcled  burning  mirrors  which  were 
able  to  accomplish  similar  results.  These  mirrors  were  made 
of  a  great  number  of  highly  polished  pieeea  of  plane  glafs, 
eight  inches  long  and  six  broad,  wbidi  were  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rays  reflected  from  every  piece  could  be  concen- 
trated Ml  one  point  By  employing  ViS  eucb  pieces  of  glass 
BuffoD  succeeded,  at  a  dbtance  ^  220  feet,  in  firing  a  pitched 
wooden  phwk  by  the  heat  of  a  Bummer*a  sun. 

SO.  TiM  R«flMti«B  of  BMt  br  Fir*  PUc«*.  The  first 
great  imprOTement  in  the  construction  of  fire-places  consisted 
in  building  the  aides  at  an  angle  to  the  back,  bo  that  the  heat 
proceeding  from  the  fire  might  bo  thrown  into  the  room  instead 
of  being  reflected  from  oaa  side  to  the  other  until  it  was  finully 
abflorbed.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  fire-place  was 
also  iaclined  forward  at  an  angle  to  the  lower  pari,  for  the  same  • 
reason  aud  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  throat  of  the 
chininey.  The  angles  of  inclination  should  be  135°,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figures,  and  tlie  brighter  the  sides 
and  (he  back  of  the  fireplace  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat 
reflected  into  the  apartment.  The  ground  plan  of  the  old  con- 
struction is  represented  in  ^jf.  16  j  of  the  new,  in  Fig.  11). 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  18, 


The.ang^  of  incidence  is  the  angle  which  the  ray  of  heat  that 
falls  upon  the  side  of  the  firo^lfii2e  makes  with  the  lino  drawn 
perpendicular  to  that  side  at  the  pcunt  of  contact  of  the  incident 
ray,  and  Me  angle  of  refledioa  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  ind- 
denoe,  it  is  evident  that  in  I^g.  19  the  inddent  rays,  a  b  c  and 
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d  will  bo  reflected  in  the  directions  a  b'  e'  and  d ,  and  tlius 
find  their  way  inlo  tlie  room ;  while  in  Fig.  1 8,  the  rays  must 
nccessnrily  tall  ui  8u«li  a  manner  upon  the  aide  of"  the  fire-place 
tliat  llm  greater  part  o£  them  wiU  be  reflected  from  ore 
side  to  the  other,  untU  they  are  ultimately  dissipated  and 
lost  m  the  chimney,  those  only  which  laU  perpendiwilnrly  upon 
the  back  i>emg  redected  directly  into  the  room.  In  Fig.  20  is 
shown  the  same  fire-place  in 
*  elevation.     This  improvement 

wasmade  by  Dr.  Fmnklin,Bnd 
is  found  in  the  old-fashioned 
Franklin  etove,  which  poseesses 
alfo  this  additional  advantage: 
tbat  all  the  heat  which  is  ab- 
Eorbcd  by  the  iron  is  diffused 
througli  tlic  air  of  the  apnrt- 
AwuUi'ii'f  ht^nntrntm.  ment  by  convection,  and  thus 

prevented  from  being  lost. 
Though  the  mode  of  wanning  houees  by  means  of  fire-placea 
has  nearly  passed  out  of  use,  this  improvement  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's deserves  to  be  remembered  as  being  truly  philosophical  in 
its  character.  It  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  public  health  if 
our  houses  were  more  commonly  warmed  tn  (his  manner,  be- 
cause, by  keeping  up  a  continual  draught  it  farors  ventilaiiou 
and  produces  a  mild  and  gentle  temperature. 

81.  The  AlHwrptioii  of  Bwliuit  Seat.  Bodies  differ  Tciy 
much  in  their  power  of  abeorblng  radiant  heat.  The  absorbing 
power  of  a  body  is  always  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  its  re- 
flecting power;  if  it  bo  a  good  reflector,  it  is  a  poor  sbEorber, 
and  vice  vena.  To  determine  the  absorbing  power  of  bodies, 
Leslie  made  use  of  the  apparatus  which  he  employed  for  deter- 
mining their  reflectJvo  power,  see  Fig.  13  ;  omitting  the  plate 
a ,  and  placing  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  exactly  in  the 
focus  of  the  mirror.  This  bulb  was  covered  successively  with 
lampblack,  varnish,  gold,  silver  and  copper  leaf,  and  the  iber- 
mometer,  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  source  of  heat,  m  , 
rose  or  fell,  as  the  substance  with  which  it  was  covered  absorbed  • 
more  or  less  heat.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  the  absorbing 
power  increased  as  the  reflecting  power  diminished.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  those  bodies  which  are  good  radiators  also 

Wtut  ii  in  niBlkm  Id  (ht 
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absorb  heat  readily,  and  that  the  power  of  absorption  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  power  of  radiation.  Thus  lampblack,  which 
is  a  g  )od  radiator,  is  also  a  good  absorber ;  and  in  general,  the 
more  rough  and  uneven  the  surface,  the  more  freely  docs  it 
allow  radiant  heat  to  enter  it. 

82.  The  AbiorptionofBeatiinrach  affected  by  Color.    The 

color  of  a  body  has  a  great  effect  upon  its  absorbing  power. 
Black  absorbs  the  most,  and  white  the  least  This  fact  was 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  placed  pieces  of  different  col- 
ored clothi  upon  the  snow  in  the  sunlight,  and  observed  that 
the  melting  extended  to  the  greatest  depth  under  those  which 
had  the  darkest  color.  If  pieces  of  copper  be  painted  of 
different  colors,  placed  upon  a  cake  of  wax  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  a  similar  result  will  follow.  If  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer be  covered  with  paints  of  different  colors  and  placed 
in  the  sun,  the  mercury  will  rise  the  highest  when  the  darkest 
colors  are  employed.  This  is  not  only  true  of  heat  associated 
with  light,  but  of  nonrluminous  heat  also.  Thus  when  different 
colored  woob  were  wound  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and 
the  instrument  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  immersed  in  hot  water 
at  212°,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  upon  the  thermometer  varied 
with  the  color  of  the  wool.  When  black  wool  was  used  the 
mercury  rose  from  50°  to  170^  in  4'  80';  dark  green,  in  5'; 
scarlet,  in  5'  80" ;  white,  in  8'.  Practical  applic^f  ioii  is  made  of 
these  &cts  in  the  selection  of  clothing;  black  coloi*s' should  not 
be  used  in  summer,  because  they  absorb  heat  readily;  but 
white,  because  they  absorb  slightly  and  reflect  powerfully. 
Black  and  dark  colored  glass  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
green-houses  and  hot-beds,  because  it  absorbs  heat,  and  elevates 
the  temperature  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  clear  and  trans- 
parent glass.  In  the  Alps,  the  mountaineers  accelerate  the 
melting  of  the  snow  by  scattering  earth,  ashes,  and  other  dark 
colored  substances  upon  its  surface. 

83.  Tranamiwioii  of  Radiant  Beat.  When  radiant  heat  is 
not  reflected  or  absorbed  by  the  surfaces  on  which  it  falls,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  transmitted.  If  it  be  entirely  transmitted, 
no  elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  in  the  body  through 
which  it  passes.  There  are  but  few  substances,  however,  which 
thus  transmit  heat ;  generally  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  an 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  transmitting  body  produced. 

82.  Show  Uiat  the  power  of  absorption  is  aflected  by  color.    Is  non-laminoua  heat  af- 
Acted  in  the  same  manner?    How  ean  this  be  prored  ?    State  some  of  the  piaetloal  ar 
pUeationB.->88.  When  ndlant  heat  is  not  reflected  or  absorbed,  what  becomes  of 
If  heat  bo  entirely  transmitted^  wliat  effect  is  prqdnoed  upon  temperature? 

8* 
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84.  Tho  Trmnmliiloii  •f  Radlaat  WUmt  hy  any  substance 
depends*  te  a  great  de^^ree*  vpon  the  aonrce  firem  which  the 
Beat  promndi  If  a  piece  of  glass  be  held  between  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer  and  the  sun,  scarcely  anj  diminution  of  tem- 
perature will  be  observed  in  the  thermometer,  and  scarcely  any 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  glass  itsel£  But  if  the  same 
plate  of  glass  be  held  between  a  brightly  burning  fire  and  the 
thermometer^  it  will  be  found  to  intercept  nearly  aJI  the  rays  of 
heat,  while  at  the  same  time  its  own  temperature  will  be  greatly 
elevated.  The  common  glass  lens,  called  the  burning  glass, 
collects  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  to  a  focus  so  as  to  produce 
combustion  without  having  its  own  temperature  at  all  increased  ,- 
but  if  exposed  to  any  source  of  artificial  heat  and  light,  it  will 
collect  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  as  before,  but  will  not  con- 
centrate those  of  heat,  or  any  longer  product  combustion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  absorbs  the  rays  of  heat  as  fast  as  they  &11  upon 
its  surface,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  its  temperature  rapidly 
rises.  In  like  manner,  with  a  lens  made  of  ice,  Mr.  Faraday 
succeeded  in  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  so  as  to  inflame  gun- 
powder ;  but  the  same  lens  held  before  a  brightlv  burning  fire, 
while  it  would  concentrate  the  light  as  before,  would  no  longer  al- 
low the  passage  of  the  heat ;  absorption  of  heat  at  once  took  place, 
and  the  lena  was  rc^pidly  melted.  In  like  manner  the  rays  of  the 
sun  may  be  so  concentrated  by  means  of  a  parabolic  mirror  as 
to  produce  Ik  bright  spot  of  light  and  inflame  a  combustible  sub- 
stance, or  even  ftise  metals  and  the  precious  stones,  and  if  a 
screen  of  glasa  be  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  mirror, 
or  between  the  mirror  and  the  substance  to  be  melted  or  burned, 
the  effect  will  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  diminished.  But  let  a 
powerful  lamp,  or  a  brightly  burning  fire,  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  sun  in  this  experiment,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  inter- 
posing the  screen  of  glass,  that  the  heatmg  effect  of  the  mintH*, 
instead  of  remaining  undiminished  as  before,  is  reduced  almost 
to  nothing,  while  the  brightness  of  the  spot  of  light  remains 
wholly  unchanged.  In  the  experunents  above  described  upon 
the  radiation  and  reflection  of  heat  by  two  concave  mirrors, 
in  which  the  heat  is  derived  from  some  artificial  source,  if 
a  screen  of  glass  be  interposed  between  them,  the  rays  of  heat 
will  be  entirely  intercepted,  and  the  glass  itself  become  sensi* 

84.  Is  thcTB  tLuj  oonneetlon  twtfPMn  the  unoont  of  hmt  trumilttMl  an^  Um  nomce 
from  wtaleh  it  proeetdA?    Give  Uloftntlons.    Steto  tlw  diflaraioe  between  Hdar  uid  tar- 
VMtrfad  best  «i  to  ooncentnftkm  by  a  lens.    What  experimoot  nay  be  perfonned  with  a 
iBosmadeoriee?    platotheeabetoraooiioaYeDtRt)rii|K»heat|)rooMdhigIirx^ 
•Dtaoureea,  •    .      ^        » 
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blj  wanned.  For  this  reason  glass  is  preferred  to  every  other 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  screens,  because  it  absorbs 
all  the  rays  of  heat  that  proceed  fh>m  the  fire,  without  ob- 
Btnicting  the  cheerful  light.  So  too,  it  is  used  to  fill  the  aper- 
tures for  observation  in  porcelain  and  metal  furnaces,  because 
on  account  of  its  transparency  it  allows  of  dose  inspection  of 
what  is  pa<SBing  in  the  interior^  while  at  ihe  same  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  complete  absorption  of  the  rays  of  heat,  it  shields 
the  eyes  and  face  from  the  excessive  temperature  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  exposed*  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  perfectly  transparent  glass  is  absolutely  impermeable  to  ter- 
rettricd  heat^  but  only  that  its  power  of  transmission .  is  very 
BmaU.  The  intense  heat  of  charooid  ignited  by  galvanic  elec- 
tricity does  produce  a  certain  effect  upon  the  air  thermcnneter 
when  ocmcentrated  by  a  glass  lens,  and  thin  plates  of  glass  will 
also  slightly  transmit  the  heat  of  apowerful  gas  burner. 

S5.  Tta&ganlflitoiiofBadia&t  Boat  •feq«allBtMuit]r  from 
AUToront  sourcoi  dUforoAt  te  tiM  ormo  mtbotaneo.  These  facts 
were  confirmed  by  some  experiments  made  by  Melloni,  an  Ital- 
ian philosopher,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject.    In 

these  experiments  four  different  sources  of 
heat  were  employed,  viz. :  1st,  the  naked  fiame 
of  an  oil  lamp ;  2d,  ignited  platinum ;  Sd,  cop- 
per heated  to  750^  F. ;  and  4th,  copper  heated 
to  212**  F.  Although  these  different  sources 
differed  in  temperature,  the  experimenti  were 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  heat  proceed- 
ing from  each  was  in  all  cases  of  precisely 
equal  intensity;  this  was  accomplished  by 
varying  the  distances  from  the  different  sour- 
ces of  heat  at  which  the  bodies  in  question  were 
placed.  The  proper  points  were  determined  by 
noting  the  distances  at  which  a  difierential  ther- 

nvr  -ffl/  n«r-  ^'^^^^^^9  ^^'  21>  whose  bulbs  were  covered 
mmneter.  with  lampblack,  was  required  to  be  placed  from 
each  source  of  heat  in  order  to  rise  an  equal  num- 
ber d  decrees  in  the  same  time.  Then  thin  plates  of  rock  salt, 
fluOT  spar,  alum,  and  other  substances  whose  power  of  trans- 
mission was  to  be  determined,  were  placed  in  turn  at  these 
ascertained  points  opposite  the  various  sources  of  heat  employed. 

— 

Why  fa  glaii  aAiiinibW  tdapted  Ibr  fire  eoreenfl  ?    Is  i^aaa  impenneable  to  temstrial 
boat  of  OTery  kind?— S6.  GiTo  an  aeoonnt  of  tiie  experiment*  of  Blellonl. 
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In  tills  manner  the  heat  which  fell  upon  each  plate  from  every 
one  of  the  sources  employed  was  made  to  be  of  exactly  equal 
intensity.  Finally,  the  amount  of  heat  transmitted  by  each  sub" 
stance  was  ascertained  by  observing  the  effect  produced  upon  a 
delicate  thermo-multiplier  placed  in  succession  at  an  equal  distance 
from  each  plate  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  fix)m  which  the  heat 
proceeded.  The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 
The  figures  not  only  indicate  the  comparative  capacity  of  differ- 
ent substances  for  transmitting  heat  from  the  same  source,  or 
their  diathermancy,  as  it  is  called,  but  also  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable fact  that  this  capacity  varies  in  most  cases  with  the 
source  from  which  the  heat  proceeds,  notwithstanding  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat  that  is  received  from  each  is  exactly  equal. 
Tiie  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  is,  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  heat  emitted  by  different  sources,  and  that  a  body 
which  is  permeable  to  one  kind  is  not  necessarily  so  to  all. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  rock  salt,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  transmits  heat  equally  well  from  whatever 
source  it  may  proceed.  This  substance  is  in  all  cases  perfectly 
transcalent  to  heat. 

MellonVa  TahUy  shovnng  the  amount  of  HecU  from  different  xo^treexj  hut 
of  the  name  intensity^  that  it  trantmitted  by  different  sttbxtance*. 


Each  Plato  was  0.102  inch  thkk. 


RocklRak,  limpid,    . 
Sulphur,  Sicily,     . 
Fluor  Spar, 
Rock  Salt,  cloudy, 
Beryl,  greenish  yellow, 
Iceland  Spar, 
Plato  Glass,     . 
Quartz,  limpid,     . 
Quartz,  smoky. 
Topaz,  white. 
Tourmaline,     . 
Citric  Acid, 
Alum, 
Sugar  Candy, 


Naked 
Vlame. 


92.8 

14: 

12 
65 
46 
89 
89 
88 
87 
88 
18 
11 

9 

8 


Ignited 
Platinum 


92.3 

77 

69 

65 

88 

28 

24 

28 

28 

24 

16 

2 

2 

1 


Copper 
760O  P. 


92.8 

60 

42 

65 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 


Copper 
Z120  F. 


92.8 

64 

83 

65 

20 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


These  experiments  establish  the  general  truth  that  the  amount 
of  heat  transmitted  by  any  substance  is  dependent,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  the  source  from  which  the  heat  proceeds.     Solar 


state  the  remits  of  his  experlmenta.    Why  ifl  lalt  called  a  perfect  diathennie  T    What 
Important  truth  la  established  by  his  expeitoientsT 
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radiant  Ueat  fiods  a  readier  passage  through  tranamiiling  laoi'in 
tlian  Ibat  frum  any  other  source. 

80.  Tranimusiaa  of  Radiant  Heat  firom  the  aame  lenrce, 
diBi)T«atf<ir  diflhrentnibataacM.  Diathermancy.  The  amount 
oT  radiant  heat  transmitted  depends  not  only  npon  the  source 
fram  wliich  the  heat  is  derived,  hut  also  upon  the  nature  of  the 
transmitting  substances.  Thus  the  rays  of  heat  finm  a  hrightly 
burning  fire  are  hardly  transmitted  at  all  by  a  piece  of  clean,  trans- 
parent, colorlesB  glass,  but  very  readily  by  a  piece  of  black  glass. 
Transparent  alum  is  nearly  as  impermeable  to  heat  as  cobrlesa 
glass,  while  rock  salt,  which  is  almost  perfectly  opaque,  will 
transmit  it  with  tbe  greatest  readiness.  This  power  of  transmit- 
ting radiant  heat  ia  called  Diatbermuicy.  Those  bodies  which 
give  it  a  ready  passage  are  called  diathermauaus,  while  tliose 
which  allow  it  to  pass  with  difficulty,  or  intercept  it  altogether, 
are  called  adiathemiaaous.  Rock  salt  ia  the  most  perfect  dia- 
thermaoouB  body  known,  and  its  wonderful  power  in  thi»  respect 
can  be  shown  by  tlie  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  22.    Let  a  be 
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a  plate  of  rock  salt,  and  o  one  of  glasfi,  both  at  eqaal  distances 
from  the  ball  of  iron,  which  is  heated  nearly  to  redness.  Let 
F  p  be  bita  of  phosphorus,  supported  at  equal  distances  from 
the  plates  9  and  o  ,  behind  which  they  are  respectively  placed. 
The  plate  of  rock  salt  is  four  times  thicker  than  the  plate  of 
glass,  and  is  also  nearly  opaque ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 


(utnlfdby  FIg.aa 
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phoBphonis  behind  it  'will  be  inflamed  some  time  sooner  than 
that  which  is  behind  the  glass.  In  like  manner,  if  the  hands 
be  placed,  one  behind  each  plate,  the  difference  in  traiismissive 
power  will  be  very  perceptible,  and  if  two  large  air  thermome- 
ters be  used,  this  difference  will  be  made  very  manifest  by  the 
rismg  of  one  much  higher  than  the  other. 

87.  Diathermaiicy  in  not  proportioned  to  Tramparency. 
Diathermancy  bears  the  same  relation  to  radiant  heat  that 
transparency  does  to  light.  Transparency  and  diathermancy 
are,  however,  by  no  means  proportional ;  on  the  conti*ary,  often 
the  most  transparent,  substances  are  by  no  means  as  diathermar 
nous  as  those  which  are  opaque.  Black  glass  will  allow  the 
rays  of  terrestrial  heat  to  pass  through  it  much  more  readily 
than  that  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  tmnsparent.  Transparent 
alum  and  ice  intercept  the  rays  of  heat  almost  entirely,  while 
brown  rock  crystal  and  rock  salt,  which  ftfe  quite  opaquty 
furnish  it  a  ready  passage.  Pure  water  arrests  radiant  heat 
almost  entirely,  while  the  reddish  liquid,  chloride  of  sulphur, 
allows  it  to  pass  with  freedom.  Sulphate  of  copper  allows  the 
passage  of  blue  light  abundantly,  but  arrests  the  rays  of  heat 
entirely.  Medianical  arrangement  has  much  influence  upon 
diathermancy.  Pulverization  almost  completely  destroys  the 
power  of  transmitting  heat.  Rock  salt  powdered  is  almost 
completely  adiathermanous,  and  the  same  is  true  if  it  be  dis- 
solved in  water ;  a  soluticm  of  rock  salt  is  nearly  as  adiatherma- 
nous as  a  solution  of  alum.  This  is  in  analogy  with  the  effect  of 
change  in  mechanical  arrangement  upon  the  transmission  of 
light.  Pure  sugar  candy  is  transparent,  but  ground  to  powder, 
it  becomes  opaque ;  and  the  clearest  glass,  if  pulveriz^,  loses 
its  transparency  and  beccmies  entirely  impervious  to  light. 

88.  Molloiii'o  ogporimoBto  oa  tho  Duitliermaiicy  of  Solidi. 
In  these  experiments,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  is  derived,  the  heat  transmitted  was  meas- 
ured by  the  thermo-multiplier,  an  instrument  much  more  sensi- 
tive to  small  degrees  of  heat  than  any  thermometer.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  delicate  measure  of  heat  known,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  in  researches  of  this  description. 
The  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is,  that  heat  lias  the 
power  of  exciting  electricity,  and  the  more  intense  the  heat,  the 


87.  What  to  cUathennancy?  Is  there  any  relathm  between  diathermancy  and  tiana- 
parenoy  ?  Oite  lUuslratlottt.  What  effect  haa  mecfaaafcal  division  upon  diathennaney  ? 
Give  illiutnttioiis.--^.  Deseribe  the  thenno-maltiplier  tued  by  Mrilooi  in  Us  cxperi^ 
menta 
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more  poworrul  tlie  currcul  of  el«ctrk-ily.    TbU  olcGtrii.-)t7  mny 
be  measured  with  great  accuracy  by  (be  galviutumut«r,  an  iu- 
stnjmcnt  which  will  be  described  tieR!aft«r,  under  the  head  of 
e  1  ec  t  romagnetiem. 
FiB-  **•  Thcgencndftrrange- 

ment  of  Melloni's  ap- 
pfinitua  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  23;  o  is 
liie  galvnuoincter,by 
which  the  intcnaily 
of  I  ho  electric  cur- 
rent is  measured ;  i> 
C  repreaeiits  the 
thermo-electric  pile 
hy  which  the  electri- 
city is  produced ;  t 
T,  ore  cases  wliicli 
fit  over  it  and  pro- 
tect it  from  the  iiidu- 
cnce  of  BuiToutiding 
oI»ject8 ;  X  mid  y 
iiUionCs  Apfamiia.  Are  wircB  which  con- 

vey the  electricity  to 
Ihn  galvanometer.  At  s  the  sulntance  is  plnccd,  wlioao  trans- 
miwive  imwer  is  to  be  determined,  and  ta  the  left  of  it,  but  un- 
represented in  the  ligure,  stands  the  lamp  or  other  source  of 
h(^  emp]o3red.  The  results  of  these  experiments  may  be  seen 
from  an  examiiiation  of  the  different  columns  of  ihe  table  previ- 
ously given,  §  80.  Thus  in  the  first  column,  wliere  the  results 
ore  thoie  wliich  were  obtained  br  employing  the  naked  flamo 
of  an  (hI  lamp,  the  dinthcrmancy  is  as  follows  i  , 

Uellontt  table  o^  Ditdhermanff,  iboteiiig  Ihe  amomit  of  Real  froia  Ihe 
tame  toiirM  that  it  trantmiUeii  bg  difereni  eabtlaiitex. 


B»bPl<Uim>O.U 

D3  Uehea  thick,    Bour«,  takid  fluno. 

Rook  Salt,        .        .        . 

92.SS 

Quart!,  limpid, 

r.3 

SlllpllUP.         . 

74 

l'1uorB|Mr,      . 

73 

rop«»,  -Kite, .  -   .      . 

Itock  Salt,  cloudy,       . 

65 

PourmalinG, 

13 

Beryl,  yelloiT  greenish,    . 

46 

:atricAciij,    . 

Alum, .... 

Pljtc  OIms, 

B9 

S.iK«r  CRndy.  .        . 

e 
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It  IS  evident,  therefore,  tluit  substances  of  equal  transparency 
and  equal  thickness  differ  most  remarkably  in  their  power  of 
transmitting  heat  from  the  same  source.  Melloui*s  apparatus 
was  so  delicate  that  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  hand  was  at 
once  made  apparent  by  its  efiect  on  the  galvanometer,  and  a 
temperature  less  than  ^\py  of  a  degree,  F.,  could  readily  be 
detected.  It  is  the  only  instrument  with  which  experiments  of 
this  kind  can  be  satisfactorily  performed. 

89.  The  Diatfaornuuicy  of  Liqnidi.  In  like  manner  it  was 
ascertained  that  liquids  differ  very  much  in  their  power  of  trans- 
mitting ituliant  heat.  The  source  of  heat  was  an  argand  lamp, 
and  the  liquids  were  confined  in  a  trough  of  glass,  the  oppa<^ite 
faces  of  which  were  distant  from  each  other  0.362  of  an  inch. 
Turpentine  was  found  to  transmit  31  out  of  every  100  rays, 
while  rape  seed  oil  transmitted  but  30,  olive  oil  30,  ether  21, 
alcohol  15,  and  dbtilled  water  only  11.  Yet  all  these  liquids 
are  almost  equally  transparent.  On  the  contrary  Chloride  of 
Sulphur,  which  is  of  a  i*eddish  color,  and  nearly  opaque,  allowed 
63  out  of  every  100  of  the  incident  rays  to  pass  through  it, 
showing  in  a  striking  manner  the  entire  independence  of  trans- 
parency and  diathermancy.  Pure  distilled  water  is  one  of  the 
most  adiathermanous  liquids  known,  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
I'ays  of  heat  which  fall  upon  it  being  absorbed  without  percep- 
tibly raising  its  temperature.  A  beam  from  a  powerful  electric 
light  may  be  sent  tlirough  a  mass  of  ice,  without  melting  it,  pro- 
vided the  light  be  first  made  to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  water. 
The  heat  seems  to  be  completely  strained  out  of  the  beam  and 
absorbed  by  the  water,  raising  its  temperature  speedily  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  while  the  light  passes  on  without  obstruc- 
tion. A  very  thin  stratum  of  water  is  quite  sufficient  to  cut  off 
all  the  heat  that  may  be  thrown  upon  it  without  perceptibly  in- 
terfering with  the  light.  It  therefore  makes  excellent  screens 
for  the  protection  of  workmen  from  tlie  excessive  temperatures 
of  furnaces,  while  at  the  same  time  it  allows  them  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  all  that  is  going  on  within.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  capacity  of  water  for  heat,  its  temperature  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  heat  proceeding  fix)m  common  sources. 

What  instrumttnt  is  employed  to  measiire  the  Intensity  of  the  heat?  Prove  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  this  instrument  What  fraction  of  a  degree  can  be  measured  by  it? 
fliye  the  general  results  of  Melloni^s  experiments  as  contained  in  the  table.— 89.  If  the 
diathermancy  of  all  liquids  equal?  How  was  their  diathermancy  determined ?  State 
the  diathermancy  of  soreral  important  liquids,— water,  alcohol,  ether.  Is  there  any 
ronncction  between  the  diathermancy  and  transparency  of  liquids?  What  is  the  effect 
of  ice  and  water  upon  radiant  heat  ?    Why  do  they  make  excellent  screens  ? 
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90.  The  lUatlimniiaiicy  ef  Oaiei.  It  is  also  found  that  the 
different  gases,  though  thej  may  be  equally  transparent,  trans- 
mil  very  unequal  quantities  of  terrestrial  radiant  heat.  Per- 
fectly dry  and  pure  Air  appears  to  transmit  all  the  heat  that  falls 
upon  it  without  the  slightest  absorption.  The  same  is  true  of 
Hydrogen,  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen.  But  Carbonic  Acid,  which 
is  equally  transparent  with  these  gases,  has  a  transmissive  power, 
Air  being  taken  as  l,of  only  ^.  The  Illuminating  gas  of  cities 
has  a  transmissive  power  of  only  ^\jf.  Ammonia  TiVr*  It  has 
also  been  found  that  moist  air  has  much  less  transmissive  power 
than  dry  air,  and  that  if  the  air  be  perfectly  saturated  with 
watery  vapor  its  transmissive  power  is  diminished  ^^.  The 
effect  of  perfumes  diffused  through  the  air  is  the  same,  and  the 
vapor  of  alcohol,  ether  and  ammonia  produces  a  similar  result. 
It  is  the  elementary  gases,  i.  e.,  those  which  are  incapable  of 
decomposition,  that  in  general  have  the  greatest  diathermancy 
and  the  least  absorptive  power.  The  compound  gases  and 
vapors,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  the  least  diathermancy,  and 
the  greatest  absorptive  power.  In  the  case  of  solids  it  has  been 
shown  that  good  absorbers  are  good  radiators.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  gases ;  those  of  them  which  have  the  least  diather- 
mancy, L  e.,  those  which  are  the  best  absorbers  of  radiant  heat, 
are  also  the  best  radiators,  and  allow  heat  to  escape  from  them 
most  readily.  The  amount  of  heat  transmitted  by  the  same 
gas,  under  the  same  circumstances,  depends  very  much  upon  the 
source  from  which  the  heat  proceeds.  •     • 

The  diathermancy  of  the  gases  mentioned  above  was  deter- 
mined with  heat  of  low  intensity,  and  derived  from  various 
ierrestricd  sources.  The  heat  of  the  sun  passes  through  them 
with  much  less  absorption.  If,  however,  this  solar  heat  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  the  earth  it  is  radiated  again  as  terrestrial 
heat,  and  this  re-radiated  heat,  strange  to  say,  passes  with  great 
difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  is  entirely  unable  to  pass  at  all 
through  the  air  and  other  transparent  media  which,  as  solar 
heat,  it  had  penetrated  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  moisture 
of  the  air,  which  then  had  little  power  to  obstruct  its  passage, 
now  stops  it,  and  effectually  prevents  it  from  being  transmitted 
into  space  and  lost.     The  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  has 

00.  Are  all  gases  equally  dlathermanons?  What  is  the  dUTercnce  between  the  sim- 
ple and  oompound  gaaee  in  this  respect  ?  What  influence  does  the  source  of  heat  have 
apon  the  diathermanej  of  gases?  What  effect  is  produced  upon  solar  heat  when  re-ra- 
diated after  absorption  by  the  earth  ?  What  eflEect  has  the  watery  vapor  of  the  air  upcn 
ttie  escape  of  heat  ftom  ttxo  earth  ? 
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the  same  effect,  therefore,  as  an  envelope  of  glass  would  have  in 
confining  the  heat,  which  tends  to  escape  from  the  earth,  while 
it  allows  a  free  passage  to  the  solar  radiant  heat  which  is  tend- 
ing towards  the  earth.  The  practical  utility  of  this,  in  main- 
taining the  earth's  temperature,  is  obvious.  In  the  same  way 
the  perfume  which  rises  from  a  flower-bed  prevents  the  escape 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  radiant  heat  which  is  constantly 
striving  to  pass  fW>m  tho  earth,  and  thus  assists  materially  in 
keeping  the  soil  warm  and  productive.  This  must  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  development  of  vegetation. 

91.  DlatlMniiaaey  ezf  lai&ad  on  tha  nppositimi  that  tberv 
are  diffinreat  Uads  piBLmlI  aaalogoiu  to  the  dUbreat  colon  of 
hight^  The  reason  why  heat  of  a  certain  intensity  and  known 
effect,  proceeding  from  one  source  will  pass  readily  through 
certain  transparent  media,  while  heat  of  the  same  intensity  and 
the  same  effect,  as  estimated  by  the  thermometer,  but  proceed- 
ing from  a  different  source,  altogether  fails  to  pass,  is,  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  heat,  just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
light  A  medium  which  will  transmit  one  kind  of  heat  will  "not 
necessarily  transmit  another ;  just  as  one  piece  of  glass,  if  held 
up  to  the  sun,  will  allow  only  the  red  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through  it,  absorbing  all  the  other  kinds,  while  another  piece 
will  only  allow  the  ereen  rays  to  pass,  absorbing  all  the  others ; 
or  just  as  a  piece  otred  glass  will  allow  all  the  light  from  flame 
of  a  red  color  to  pass  through  it,  but  will  not  allow  that  from 
flame  of  a  blue  or  green  color  to  pass  through  it  at  all.  The 
different  kinds  of  light  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  ^  difference  in  color,  which  is  a  visible  property ;  the 
different  kinds  of  heat  not  being  thus  distinguished,  but  being  all 
equally  invisible,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other  means 
of  distinguishing  them.  This  is  found  in  the  different  degrees 
to  which  they  are  bent  out  of  their  original  course,  or  the 
amount  of  refraction  they  undergo  when  passed  through  a  per- 
fectly transparent  prism  of  rock  salt.  This  substance  is  used 
both  because  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  diathermanous  sub- 
stances, and  also  because  it  is  equally  diathermanous  to  all  kinds 
of  heat. 

92.  The  ezistoaea  of  different  kinds  of  Beat  vroved  hy  the 
■eparation  of  a  heam  of  Solar  Beat  by  a  Priim  Into  rays  poo- 
■eioed  of  difToreiit  Refrangihility  and  different  heatinir  power. 
When  the  rays  of  heat  fall  at  an  oblique  angle  upon  the  sur^Euse 

What  effect  haro  perftunesT—Sl.  WTiat  immq  Is  amigned  for  iMat  from  different  sonr- 
oes  bat  of  tho  nine  intenaity,  pening  throagh  the  nme  medium  with  unequal  fiurlUljT 
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of  any  Bubstaoce  ci^ble  of  tmnsmitting  them,  they  are  bent 
out  of  their  coune  in  pas^ng  through,  or  in  other  words,  are 
rtfrat^ed.  The  law  of  refraction  for  heat  u  very  nearly  tike 
Bame  as  that  for  light  This  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  the 
conimoa  bunung  glaae,  for  it  refrBctii  both  the  heat  and  tlie 
light  of  the  aua'a  rays  to  nearly  the  same  degree,  and  concen* 
traiea  them  at  nearly  the  eatoe  point,  eo  that  the  brilliant  spot 
of  light  which-  it  produces  is  also  the  pdnt  <^  greatest  inlenalty 
for  heaL  The  iact  of  the  refisction  of  raya  of  heat  may  al^o 
be  proved  by  the  use  of  a  triangular  glaas  prism.  It  is  well 
known  tlut  if  a  beam  of  solar  light  be  transmitted  through  such 
ft  prism,  it  is  separated  by  re&action  inio  several  rays  diSering 
in  color  and  re&angibility.  Thus  if  a  beam  of  sunlight  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  darkened  room  through  a  fine  slit,  and  iall 
upon  a  triangular  prism,  Fig.  i4,  it  will  not  pass  through  the 
—  ^  jj_  prism  in  a  straight 

-     -  *  line  and  form  a  bright 

spot  upon  a  screen 
erf  the  same  size  as 
the  opening,  but  it 
will  be  bent  out  of 
its  oowM  and  throw 
Qpcm  the  screen  aa 
elongated  tpat  of 
li^  cranposed  of 
d^rent  eoI(x«t  ai^ 
ranged  in  a  regular 
snccession,  and  always  in  the  same  ord«r.  Tlus  elongated  spot 
of  light  is  called  the  solar  spectrum,  and  it  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowiog  oolora:  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red. 
The  violet  rays  are  the  most  refracted  from  the  original  course 
of  the  beam ;  while  the  red  rays  are  the  least  refracted,  and  the 
highest  illuminating  efiect  is  found  to  be  in  the  yellow  ray. 
Now  on  applying  a  delicate  thermometer  to  the  different  cobred 
rays  it  is  found  that  the  rays  of  heat  are  in  like  manner  not  col-' 
leeled  at  one  point,  but  are  diSUsed  through  the  whole  spectrum, 
aitd  consequently  a  beam  of  solar  heat  is  composed  like  a  beam 
of  solar  light,  of  lays  of  heat  of  different  kinds,  and  possessed 
of  different  degrees  of  refraugibUity.    It  is  also  found  that  as 

91.  PiDTsUut  UMnanA(fennlUniliorb«t.    How  an  IhadllTsmit  kimbof  hnt 

lUitlDinlillud!  What  bmoiol  brnftaethni!  What  Ji  Ihslawof  nrncllixi  Ibr  beat? 
DcKriU  UiB  nftKllOD  oC  hHu  Usbt,  mhI  MaW  tl»  ctdoci  piMiicad.  Daacilba  Iba  xf 
fncUODOf  hot. 
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the  niyi  of  lijrht  difTer  in  color,  ns  well  aa  in  rcfmngibility,  bo 
the  nij'H  of  heat  differ  uol  only  in  refrangibilily,  but  &ho  in 
temperature.  Thuii,  if  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  blue  my 
of  the  spcclnim  iiulicatea  a  temperature  of  56^,  when  brought 
down  into  the  yellow  my  it  will  indicate  a  temperature  of  62°. 
If  it  bo  moved  into  the  orange,  tbe  mercury  will  rise  still  higher, 
and  coutiuue  to  indicate  a  eteadily  increasing  temperature  ns  it 
approaches  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum,  until  it  finally  at- 
taina  ila  maximum  of  79°  in  the  extreme  lower  portion  of  the 
red  my,  23°  higher  than  in  the  blue,  and  17°  higher  than  in  the 
yellow  ray,  and  indicating  a  progressively  increasing  tempera- 
ture from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  What  i*  still  more  remarkable,  if  the  thcnnometer 
he  moved  to  a  point  below  the  red  ray,  and  entirely  outside  of 
the  spectiTjm,  it  will  be  found  to  rise  even  higher  than  in  the 
red  ray  itself,  and-a  certain  heating  effect  is  found  to  be  exerted 
at  a  point  very  considerably  below  the  limit  of  tlic  spectrum. 
Tlua  is  shown  in  IXg.  25,  where  the  different  rays  of  Ijcat 
marked  n.,  may  be  traced 
-    ,^         Kg. a.  from  the  red   ray  of  the 

solar  spoclrum,  K.,  as  far 
down  as  b.  The  point  of 
maximiun  heat  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the 
subetaiicc  of  which  iho 
prism  is  composed :  when 
made  of  crown  glass  it  is 
intheredray;  when  made 
of  flint  glass  it  is  just  below 
the  red ;  when  of  hollow 
fis,  filled  wilh  water,  it 
n  the  yellow  ray ;  when 
made  of  rock-salt  it  is 
some  distance  below  the 
red  ray.  The  whole  range 
of  the  rays  of  heat  extends  from  v  to  6,  that  is,  through  all 
t'.K-  lumbious  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  also  throiijuh  a  space 
H-!iii-li  U  non-luminous.  These  results  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel  were 
<o:illrmp(l  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Euglcfield,  wlio  proved 
that  the  llienuometcr  rose  in  the  different  rays  in  the  following 
onli.1- : 


RAYS    OF   HEAT   MAY   BE    SEPARATED.  C9 

In  the  blue    rays,  in  8  min.,  from  66^  to  5G'^,    or    P. 


lu  the  green    *' 

in  8     " 

ii 

64^  to  68  ^ 

or    4\ 

In  the  yellow   " 

in  8     " 

i< 

6GO  to  62  ^ 

or    6\ 

In  the  full  red  " 

in  2i  " 

i{ 

66°  to  72^ 

or  10^. 

In  edge  of  red  " 

in  21  " 

it 

580  to  TSJ^, 

,  or  15^. 

Below  the  red  " 

in2i  " 

i( 

61 3  to  19^, 

or  18^ 

Sir  TV.  Herschel  ascertained  that  the  invisible  rays  exerted 
a  considerable  heating  power  at  a  point  1^  inches  distant  from 
the  extreme  red  ray,  even  though  the  thermometer  wjis  placed 
at  a  distance  of  52  inches  from  the  prism.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  a  solar  beam  contains  rays  of  non-luminous  as  well  as 
luminous  heat,  the  former  being  much  less  refrangible  than  the 
latter ;  or  rather  the  solar  beam  contains  rays  of  heat  mixed 
with  the  rays  of  light,  some  of  which  are  of  the  same,  and 
others  of  less  refrangibility  tlian  the  rays  of  light.  The  solar 
beam  also  contains  a  third  class  of  rays  more  i*efrangible  than 
those  of  heat  and  light,  possessed  neither  of  heat  nor  color,  but 
exerting  a  peculiar  chemical  power.  Of  these  we  do  not  now 
speak  particularly.     They  may  be  seen  in  ^ig.  25,  extending 

from  V  to  Cj  and  included  in  the  bracket  marked  c. 

93.  Thin  Difference  is  wo  marked  that  we  may  separate  one 
kind  of  Beat  from  others  with  which  it  is  ming'Ied,  and  employ 
at  ezdnaively  at  onr  pleasore.  By  employing  a  lens  of  Kock 
Salt,  and  placing  it  in  the  bundle  of  invisible  rays  of  heat,  ex- 
tending from  R  to  bi  these  TSffS  may  all  be  gathered  up  and 
concentrated  at  one  focu.-,  with  the  production  of  intense  heat, 
but  without  a  particle  of  light,  and  thus  completely  separated 
from  those  kinds  of  heat  of  greater  refrangibility  which  fall 
between  v  and  R ,  and  are  mingled  with  the  rays  of  light  in 
the  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum.  Again,  there  are  some  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  all 
the  rays  of  light  contained  in  the  solar  beam,  but  transmitting 
.all  the  rays  of  heat.  Glass  colored  black  by  carbon,  and  bi-sul- 
phide  of  carbon  containing  iodine  in  solution,  are  particularly 
distinguished  for  this  power.  On  transmitting  the  solar  beam 
through  the  latter  substance  the  rays  of  light  are  all  absorbed, 
and  those  of  heat  alone  allowed  to  pass.  These  invisible  rays 
of  heat  thus  transmitted  may  also  be  concentrated  at  an  invisible 
focus  by  a  lens  of  Eock  Salt,  and  combustible  substances  actu- 
ally inflamed.  In  like  manner,  if  the  electric  light  produced  by 
the  passage  of  a  powerfid  galvanic  current  between  pieces  of 
charcoal  be  employed,  instead  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  con- 

93  IIr»w  am  tho  rays  of  h«it  in  the  sun'a  beam  be  separated  from  those  of  ligh^' 
What  cfferts  can  be  produced  by  concentraUng  the  invisible  rays  of  heat  by  means  o 
lens? 
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centrated  at  a  focus  by  a  concaye  mirror,  the  intense  light  which 
is  emitted  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  above-mentioned 
solution  of  iodine  in  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  placed  between  the 
focus  of  the  mirror  and  the  charcoal  points,  and  the  rays  of  heat 
alone  allowed  to  pass.  These  invisible  rays  of  heat  will  srill 
be  concentrated  at  the  same  focus,  as  before  the  solution  was  in* 
tcrposed,  but  with  no  visible  mark  to  indicate  the  spot;  the 
focus,  in  short,  will  be  entirely  invisible.  The  heat,  however, 
U  intense,  and  on  placing  in  this  dark  focus  pieces  of  wood  and 
paper,  they  are  immediately  inflamed, — ^lead,  tin  and  zinc  are 
melted ;  if  the  invisible  focus  be  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, suspended  in  a  receiver  of  oxygen  gas,  the  charcoal  will 
be  ignited  and  bum  with  splendid  scintillations ;  if  the  charcoal 
be  suspended  in  vacuo,  it  will  be  heated  red  hot.  If  blackened 
zinc  foil  be  placed  in  the  locus  it  vrill  immediately  be  set  on 
fire,  and  bum  with  a  purple  flame ;  the  metal  magnesium  will 
burn  in  like  manner  with  a  splendid  light 

94.  Diflbrent  kindi  of  Beat  are  eiaStt^  hy  dUferent  eewrcea 
of  Beat,  Jnet  m  different  Unde  of  Ziiglit  are  emitted  by  diArenl 

colored  Flames.  In  the  case  of  rays  of  light,  if  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  sun  as  a  source  of  light  to  form  Uie  prismatic  spec- 
trum we  make  use  of  the  red  light  which  is  produced  by  Nitrate 
of  Strontia  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  will  be  found  that  the  kind 
of  light  emitted  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  sun,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  rays  are  those  of  small  refrangibiUty,  and 
that  they  are  collected  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum,  caus- 
ing the  point  of  maximum  intensity  for  light  to  fall  within  the 
redUray.  Just  so  with  rays  of  heat:  by  changing  the  source  of 
heat  we  obtain  different  kinds  of  heat,  varying  in  refrangibility 
and  altering  the  position  of  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  for 
heat  in  the  heat  spectrum,  in  proportion  as  the  rays  of  one  de- 
gree of  refrangibility  preponderate  over  those  of  another.  This 
takes  place  according  to  a  certain,  fixed  rule.  The  less  intense 
the  source,  the  lower  the  refrangibility  of  the  heat  radiated,  and 
the  nearer  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum temperature.  The  more  intense  the  source  of  heat,  ihe 
more  abundant  the  emission  of  the  kinds  of  heat  possessed  of 
high  refrangibility.  Thus  the  sun,  the  most  intense  of  all  the 
sources  of  heat,  emits  the  more  refrangible  kinds  of  heat,  con- 
taining rays  which,  when  passed  through  a  prism,  undergo  pow- 

Dcwribe  the  experfanentfl  with  the  inTiniblo  rays  obtained  fhnn  the  dectric  light. — M^ 
Show  that  different  kinds  of  heat  are  emitted  by  different  eoarccs.  ilow  does  tlb»  point 
of  majdmum  inteiudty  for  heat  vary  with  the  source  t 
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erful  refTactkm,  and  are  dhltribnted  over  die  whole  Bpectnmi, 
extending  as  high  even  as  the  extreme  violet.  The  naked  flame 
of  a  lamp,  a  less  iabeoae  soorce,  emits  ntya  of  leas  refran^bility, 
hardly  extending  above  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Ig- 
nited ^otinnm,  a  «ill  less  Intense  source,  emits  those  kinds  of 
heat  which  have  a  still  lower  refrangibility,  extending  not  mnch 
above  the  red.  Ctopper,  at  750°,  emits  those  of  even  a  still 
lower  degree  of  refompbility,  while  ftoin  hot  water,  at  212°, 
only  those  kinds  of  heat  arc  emitted  which  are  possessed  of  the  ' 
lowest  powibfc  refiwigibiiity.  In  the  case  rf  Ibe  electric  hght, 
which,  after  the  sun,  is  one  of  the  most  intense  sources  of  beat, 
Ifae  proportion  of  the  mm  refrangible  to  the  less  refrangible 
kiivlj  of  heat  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  rays  extend  from  A 
10  B,  and  perpeniUculara  erected 
Pic  K  at  various  pcnnts  represent  tho 

cakvific  intensity,  or  the  nmotint 
of  heat  of  that  particular  re- 
fraugibility  existing  at  those 
ptMuts.  Tbra  the  ends  of  all 
'  these  perpendiculars  being  uni- 
_  ted,  we  have  a  cnrre  which 
i  shows  at  a  glance  the  manner 
;  in  which  the  heat  is  distributed 
',  through  the  electric  spectrum. 
The  Inminous  portion  of  the 
plectrum  is  unshaded,  the  non- 
luminoust  or  dark  portiqp,  is 
drawn  in  black.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  while  this  source 
emits  kinds  of  heat  of  refrangt- 
bility  equal  to  the  blue,  theso 
are  small  in  quantity ;  that  the 
less  refrangible  kinds  are  larger 
in  amount  as  we  advance  front 
X  to  Sf  where  the  luminous 
portion  of  the  spectnmi  termi- 
nates :  that  these  still  further  in- 
crease in  quanti^  as  advance  is 
made  below  the  red  into  the  in- 
visible portion  of  the  spectrum, 
and  finally  attain  their  greatest 

_   _        jT  Um  iDBin  cr  hat  va  tb*  nftmi 
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iutensitj  at  h,  a  point  considerably  below  the  red  end  pf  the 
spectrum.  If  the  heat  spectrum  of  the  sun  were  drawn  on  the 
same  plan,  the  point  ii  would  be  found  opx)Osite  a  pouit  a  little 
above  d,  and  would  fall  within  the  light  or  illuminated  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  instead  of  wholly  in  the  dark  or  invisible  por- 
tion. 

,  From  all  this,  it  seems  clear  that  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  radiant  Light,  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  refrangibility, 
and  also  by  a  difference  in  oolor^  so  there  are  different  kinds  of 
radiant  Heat,  distinguished  fix>m  each  other  also,  by  a  difference 
in  refituigibility,  but  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by  color; 
and  that  different  sources  emit  these  different  kinds  of  heat  in 
various  proportions. 

95.  Conaeqnently  the  uieqnal  Diatlieniianey  of  tba  lama 
medimn  for  Beat  proceediiur  from  different  aources  leeme  to  be 
owinff  to  the  diflRMrent  Idadii  of  Beat  emitted  by  the  diflbrent 
■onrces.  This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reason  the 
rays  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  sun  can  traverse  glass  and 
experience  but  little  obstruction,  when  the  same  plate  of  glass 
can  hardly  be  traversed  at  all  by  heat  proceeding  from  a  com- 
mon fire,  a  lamp,  or  any  other  source  of  terrestrial  heat  is,  that 
the  rays  which  glass  transmits  are  those  of  the  more  refrangible 
kinds  of  heat  alone,  and  it  is  these  which  arc  the  most  abundant 
in  the  solar  beam ;  while  the  rays  of  heat  proceeding  from  tlie 
fire  are  those  of  the  less  refrangible  kinds,  and  these  glass  is  al- 
most entirely  incapable  of  transmitting  at  all ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner precisely  that  a  piece  of  blue  glass  will  transmit  perfectly  all 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  Roman  candle,  while  it  will 
not  allow  any  of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  Hame  of 

a  green  or  red  color  to  pass  through  it  at  all. 

96.  The  vneqiuil  Diathermmncy  of  difEbrent  mbstanees  ibr 
Beat  proceeding  from  the  tame  loiirce  eeemi  to  be  owing  to  a 
property  in  bodiee  in  relation  to  Beat,  analoffona  to  the  prop* 
erty  of  color  in  relation  to  Light,  and  called  Thermochrons. 
The  other  peculiarity  brought  out  by  the  experiments  o£  Mel- 
loni,  viz.,  that  heat  radiated  from  the  same  source,  and  therefore 
of  the  same  kind,  is  transmitted  completely  by  one  substance, 
and  imperfectly  by  another,  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  property  in 
bodies  for  heat  exactly  analogous  to  the  property  of  color  in 
relation  to  light.  Thus,  92  out  of  every  100  of  the  rays  of 
heat  proceeding  from  an  oil  lamp  aro  transmitted  by  a  piece  of 

1%.  How  docs  this  explain  the  trmnmninikm  of  heat  from  one  source,  and  non-traneo 
mission  of  heat  from  another  source,  by  the  same  medium  ?— 96.  Prove  that  there  is  in 
bodies  a  property  ibr  heat  analogous  to  the  property  of  color  for  light. 
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Rock  Salt,  while  only  9  out  of  100  are  transmitted  by  a  piece 
of  alum  of  equal  transparency  and  thickness.  The  reason  is, 
that  Rock  Salt  is  nearly  peifectly  transparent  to  heat,  wliile 
alum  acts  like  a  piece  of  colored  glass  upon  sunlight ;  it  will 
stop  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rays  and  allow  only  a  pai*t 
of  them  to  pass  through.  Thus,  if  clear  glass  be  held  up  to 
the  sun  it  wUl  allow  all  the  seven  kinds  of  light  of  which  white 
light  is  composed  to  pass  through  it,  while  a  piece  of  blue  glass 
will  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  the  rays  and  only  allow  those 
of  a  blue  color  to  pass  through  it.  This  unequal  absorption  of 
light  of  different  kinds  is  the  cause  of  the  different  colors  of 
bodies,  and  this  absorption  is  effected  by  some  peculiar  property 
which  we  call  color ;  a  body  of  a  red  color  is  one  which  absorbs 
all  the  rays  of  light  except  those  which  are  red ;  of  a  blue,  all 
the  rays  except  the  blue,  &c  In  like  manner  with  the  rays  of 
heat  proceeding  from  a  lamp.  Rock  Salt  will  allow  them  all  to 
pass  without  absorption,  and  they  all  go  through  unchanged, 
while  alum,  having  the  peculiar  pix>peity  of  absorbing  all  the 
rays  of  heat  except  those  of  a  particular  kind,  only  allows  the 
latter  to  pass  through.  This  peculiar  absorptive  property  for 
heat,  corresponding  with  color  for  light,  has  been  called  thermO' 
chnm8<,  or  tint  for  heat 

This  is  confirmed  by  another  point  of  agixjcmcnt  between 
light  and  heat.  In  the  ease  above  mentioned,  of  a  piece  of 
blue  glass  which  has  absorbed  all  the  rays  of  light  except  tlic 
blue,  and  allowed  these  alone  to  pass,  it  is  found  tliat  if  these 
blue  rays  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  second  piece  of  blue  glass 
they  undergo  no  further  absorption,  but  they  all  pass  through  it 
undianged ;  the  reason  is,  because  all  the  rays  of  light  Avliich 
the  second  piece  of  blue  glass  could  absorb  liavo  already  been 
absorbed  by  the  first  piece,  consequently  it  transmits  all  the 
light  which  has  reached  it  from  the  first  piece.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  rays  of  heat  which  have  succeeded  in  passing 
through  one  piece  of  alum  be  albwed  to  fall  upon  a  second 
piece,  they  w^ill  undergo  no  absorption,  but  all  pass  tli rough  un- 
changed, because  all  the  rays  of  heat  which  the  second  piece  of 
alum  could  absorb  have  already  been  absorbeil  by  tlie  first 
piece ;  consequently  all  the  heat  which  reaches  the  second,  ader 
having  passed  through  the  first  piece,  is  transmitted. 

On  the  other  hand  if,  instead  of  making  use  of  a  second  piece 

What  is  meitnt  bj  the  calorifle  Hot  of  bodies?    What  lifcht  does  (his  throw  upon  the 
tCBasmisBioD  of  solar  heat  by  glass,  and  the  non-transmission  of  artificial  boat  ? 

4 
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of  blu€  glass,  wc  make  use  of  a  piece  of  red  gloss  in  the  above 
mentioned  experiment  u^iou  light,  the  rays  of  light  which  have 
passed  through  the  blue  glass  will  not  pass  through  the  piece  of 
i*cd  glass,  because  tlie  rays  which  red  can  absorb  have  not  been 
nil  taken  out  of  it  by  the  Uue ;  these  will  therefore  be  absorbed 
by  the  red,  and  the  remiH  will  be  that  no  rays  of  light  wliatevcr 
will  be  able  to  pass  through.  In  like  manner  with  the  rays  of 
heat  which  have  passed  through  the  first  piece  of  alum,  if  they 
be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  ice^  instead  of  a  second  piece 
of  alum,  as  before,  instead  of  passing  through  unchanged,  they 
will  all  be  absorbed,  because  the  calorific  tint  of  ice  is  not  such 
as  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

It  is  evident,  thercfore^  that  bodies  possess  a  calorific  tint  for 
heat  precisely  analogous  to  their  colorific  tint  for  light.  The 
only  substance  which  seems  to  have  no  calorific  tint,  but  to  be 
])ei'fectly  transparent  to  heat  of  all  kinds,  as  clear  glass  is  for 
light,  is  Rock  Salt.  In  all  ex|)eriments  upon  radiant  heat  this 
is  the  substance  that  should  be  used  for  the  prisms  and  lenses 
which  are  required.  Its  diathermancy  is  so  pei'fect  that  the 
rnys  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  human  hand  will  pass  tlirough 
it  with  scarcely  any  absorption,  and  pixxluco  a  perceptible  efiect 
U|)on  the  themio-multiplier. 

97.  Tho  relraagibility  of  rays  ofBeat  may  bo  altered  by  ro- 
radiation— Oaloroaconco.  When  heat  has  once  been  absorbed, 
wliatevcr  may  have  been  its  original  source,  it  acts  m  all  cases 
in  tlic  same  manner  in  producing  expansion ;  and  when  radiated 
again  it  does  not  neoessai*ily  rotain  the  peculiarities  of  the  source 
from  which  it  originally  proceeded,  but  its  refrangibility  depends 
entirely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface  which  emits  it  the 
second  time.  Hence  it  is  immaterial,  so  &r  as  the  common 
effects  of  heat  are  concerned,  whether  it  were  originally  derived 
from  the  sun,  from  actual  fiame,  from  ignited  platinum,  or  from 
a  non-luminous  body.  It  will  in  all  cases  be  mudi  affected  by 
the  naturo  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is  re-radiated.  K 
tlip  temperature  of  tho  second  radiating  substance  be  lower 
than  tliat  of  the  original  Eource,  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  heat  will  be  lessened,  and  on  transmission  through  a  prism, 
will  be  found  nearor  tlie  point  h ,  in  Fig.  25.  Ok  the  other 
hand,  if  the  temperature  of  tho  second  radiating  substance  rise 

97.  Bo  the  dlfTCTent  kincb  of  heat,  If  of  equal  intensity,  diflinr  in  their  effect  upon  the 
dimensions  of  bodies?  If  heat  be  absorbed  and  radiated  again  does  it  atUl  poeseM  the 
pecnliaritiea  of  ita  original  source?  Is  any  eOect  prodaced  upon  the  reficangibiUty  of 
boat  by  re-nuUation?    Sxplalii  calorecoeDce, 
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higher  than  Ihat  of  the  original  eoqfcc,  Iho  refrangibilitj  of  the 
TKjB  will  be  increased,  Kod  on  transraiasion  through  a  prism, 
will  be  found  nearer  the  point  b  ,  in  i'ig.  25.  Indeed,  their  re* 
frai^bih^  may  be  bo  much  increased  that  nrai-luminous  rays 
ore  Bome^mea,  by  re-radiadon,  rendered  luminous.  Thus  the 
combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  produces  a  flame 
which  contains  only  rays  of  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  and  con- 
Bequently  emitting  very  little  light ;  but  on  introducing  a  cylin- 
der of  lime  into  the  flame,  the  refrangibility  of  the  mjs  is  so 
greatly  increased  that  they  emit  light  too  intense  for  the  eye  to 
bear,  and  on  tnmsmissiua  through  a  prism  t)ie  point  of  maxi- 
mum intensity  for  heat  is  found  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  y  in  the 
colored  part  of  the  spectrum,  Fiff.  25.  In  like  manner  ihe  rays 
of  toiar  heat  are  possessed  of  high  refrangibility,  but  when  re- 
radiated  from  the  eartli  their  refrangibility  is  very  much  less- 
ened, fuid  they  can  no  longer  pass  readily  throu(;h  the  air  and 
watery  vapor  which  they  previously  traversed  with  the  greatest 
ease.  This  alteration  in  the  refrangibility  of  heat  is  sometimes 
called  ccdoreicence,  and  is  analogous  to  a  similar  alteration  iti 
the  refrangibilily  of  light,  treated  of  hereafter,  called  tluoi-es- 
cence. 

98.  ThedssbU  rsfnvttmi  •aApolarixatiDa  ofBeat.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  a  ray  of  light  fiiUs  obliquely  upon  the 
surface  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  it  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct rays  which  proceed  in  two  different  directions  through  (he 
crystal.  One  is  in  the  same  plane  wilh  the  original  ray,  and  is 
called  the  ordinary  ray,  represented  at  o ,  in  Fig.  27 ;  the  other 
is  not  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
FiS-  W.  origmat  ray,  and  is  called  the  ei- 

traordtnary  ray,  represented  at  e. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  ray  of  non- 
luminous  heat  from  the  lower  or 
red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  be 
thrown  obliquely  upon  the  surface 
of  such  a  crystal,  it  will  be  fuund 
to  be  divided  also  into  two  rays, 
which  will  he  refracted  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law,  and  cx- 
Doniu  Sffiaaiaimf  Bhu.  actly  in  tlie  same  manner,  as  the 
rays  of  light.     The  two  rays  of 

es  Rxptaln  th«  doobl.  irfiMBMi  of  llRht  »Tid  (wnt.    What  b  mMDt  bj  ttus  potarb- 
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light  produced  by  transmission  through  a  doubly  refracting  crys- 
tal are  found  to  have  received  a  peculiar  modification  called 
polarization,  the  effect  of  which  is  briefly  this: — A  mirror  placed 
in  an  inclined  position  at  a  certain  angle  above  or  below  either 
of  the  two  refracted  rays*,  is  capable  of  reflecting  either  ray  in 
'  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  if  placed  at  the  same  angle  of  incli- 
nation on  either  side  of  this  same  ray,  it  becomes  utterly  inca^ 
pable  of  reflecting  it.  The  other  ray  is  similarly  affected,  but 
the  position  of  the  reflecting  side  is  reversed.  In  like  manner, 
the  two  rays  into  which  a  single  beam  of  heat  is  divided  by  a 
doubly  refracting  crystal,  are  ibund  to  po^fess  the  same  proper- 
ties of  polarization.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  while 
there  are  many  points  of  close  analogy  between  Heat  and  Light, 
and  each  is  capable  t)f  conversion  into  the  other,  yet  as  one  may 
exist  Avithout  the  other,  and  when  associatod  together  one  may 
be  separated  from  the  other  without  any  diminution  of  the  in- 
tensity of  either,  they  are  consequently  in  ail  probability  entirely 
distinct  agents,  or,  according  to  the  undulatory  theoiy,  are  the 
result  of  two  different  rates  of  vibration. 

99.  The  different  pro€esies  threnffh  which  Beat  may  pan 
in  eeekinsr  an  EquiUbrinm.  In  seeking  an  eq ui  1  i bri um  heat  may 
go  through  the  processes  of  conduction,  convection,  radiation,  ab- 
sorption, reflection,  transmission,  refraction,  double  refraction, 
and  polarization.  When,  however,  by  any  of  these  processes 
it  is  made  to  accumulate  in  any  substance,  it  always  piKxluces 
certaui  effects,  and  it  is  to  these  effects  thus  produced  by  heat 
that  we  next  turn  our  attention. 

Expeiimants  on  DUItulon  of  H«at. 

1.  Conduction.  To  shoir  that  ^nrntkni  |8  do  test  of  temperature*  ftrnmge  thtve 
bowlA  containing  water  at  32o,  96o.  150o,  respeotiTdy,  Dip  tlie  two  handa  Into  the  fint 
and  third  bowltf,  and  then  at  the  same  instant  into  the  centre  bowl,  ooatkdning  water  at 
960.    To  one  hand  it  will  feci  cold,  to  the  other  wann.    See  Fig.  2 . 

2.  To  show  that  heat  is  transferred  ttom.  a  hot  body  to  one  that  is  colder,  introduce  a 
small  tin  cup  of  mereuiy  at  00^,  into  water  at  212o.  A  thermometer  placed  in  tlie  cup 
will  soon  rise  to  212o,  and  the  mercury  will  become  uncomfortably  tramt  to  the  hand. 

3.  The  same  fiict  is  shown  by  holding  a  rod  of  iron  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

4.  That  different  substances  conduct  heat  with  different  degrees  of  fiidlity  may  bo 
shown  by  holding  with  one  hand  a  rod  of  metal,  and  with  the  other  a  rod  of  glass,  in 
the  flame  of  the  same  spirit  lamp,  or  a  rod  of  brass  and  a  bit  of  charcoal.  The  charroal 
may  be  inflamed  and  held  in  the  fingers,  not  more  ttuui  j  of  an  inch  from  the  flame, 
without  any  iineasinesB. 

6.  That  different  metals  conduct  heat  with  unequal  rapidity  may  be  shown  by  cones 
or  rods  of  different  metals  tipped  with  Phosphorus,  placed  upon  a  metallio  tray  at  equal 
distances  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  below. 

6.  The  difference  in  the  conducting  power  of  bodies  may  bo  shown  by  surrounding 
three  canisters  of  tin,  of  the  same  siae,  with  cotton,  ciiarcoal  powder,  and  iron  turnings, 
contained  in  cylfaiders  of  pasteboard,  filling  the  canisters  with  hot  water  item  the  same 

99.  Stats  the  ^Ufferont  processes  through  whkh  lieat  may  pass  in  seehlng  an  equilib 
rlum. 
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t,  and  placing  a  thermooicter  in  each ;  at  the  cnJ  of  half  an  hour  they  will  haw 
scoletl  very  unequally. 

7.  That  heat  progremes  from  particle  to  particle  uuty  be  shovn  by  a  rod  of  iron,  one 
end  of  which  is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  having  bltd  of  phoephoruii  placed  in  order 
upon  It.    They  inflame  succeaaively.    See  Fig.  8. 

8«  W'rap  a  piece  of  linen  doth,  or  of  writing  paper,  tightly  around  a  smooth  braaa  or 
iron  knob,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  apirit  lamp.  Tlio  paper  will  inflame  with  diffi- 
culty in  consequence  of  the  rapid  conduction  of  the  heat  by  the  metal.  Wrap  the  same 
substances  around  a  piece  of  wood,  and  note  how  much  more  rapid  the  inflammation  ia 
In  consequence  of  the  poor  conducting  power  of  the  wood.  On  this  principle  may  bo 
explained  the  melting  of  a  bullet  of  lead  smoothly  wrapped  ia  a  bit  of  paper,  and  held 
orer  a  lamp,  without  burning  the  paper. 

9.  The  imperfect  conducUng  power  of  glsM  mav  be  shown  by  cracking  it  with  hot 
iron ;  the  heat  of  the  iron  can  not  penetrate  into  the  glass ;  the  outside,  therefore,  only 
expands,  the  inside  retaining  its  original  dimensions,  and  the  two  are  torn  apart. 

10.  l^rinoe  Kuport's  Drops.    Break  the  long  end.  «- 

11.  The  impeiibct  conducting  power  of  water  compared  with  metal,  may  be  shown  by 
pouring  water,  of  a  temperature  Just  supportable  to  the  finger  into  a  tin  cup,  grasped  by 
the  hand ;  it  immodiately  beoomes  intolerably  hot,  owing  to  the  excellent  conducting 
power  of  the  metal. 

12.  The  poor  conducting  power  of  liquids  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  differential  ther- 
mometer at  tlie  bottom  of  a  Jar  filled  with  water  so  as  Just  to  cover  very  slightly  the  up- 
permost bulb ;  pour  a  little  ether  on  the  water  and  inflame  It.  The  beat  is  intense,  but 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  upon  the  thermometer,  though  a  very  slight  heat  applied 
to  the  bulb,  like  that  of  the  hand,  wiU  cause  the  thermometrio  flvdd  to  move  through 
several  Inches.    See  Fig.  6. 

23.  The  poor  conducting  power  of  liquids  may  be  shown  by  freeiing  a  little  water  at 
the  bottom  of  a  test  tube,  filling  the  tube  nearly  full  of  water,  and  holding  the  upper 
portion  in  an  inclined  position  over  a  spirit  lamp ;  the  water  may  be  made  to  boll  with* 
out  melting  the  Ice :  see  Fig.  7.  The  ice  may  bo  formed  by  introducing  the  tube  into  a 
freoang  mixture  composed  of  eciual  parts  of  snow  and  salt. 

14.  The  same  £ict  may  bo  shown  by  pouring  Into  a  similar  tube  a  small  quantity  of 
deooction  of  blue  eabba^,  then  filling  it  with  water  and  holding  It  in  an  Inclined  posi- 
tion In  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  can  be  made  to  boil  on  tlio  surface  without  disturb- 
ing the  blue  decoction  below  at  alL 

1 5«  Oonvootiozi.  To  show  that  liquids  must  be  heated  fhrni  below,  bring  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  used  In  the  preceding  experiment  over  the  spirit  lamp ;  the  blue  liquid 
will  immediately  begin  to  diffuse  itself  and  rise  to  the  surbce,  in  consequence  of  its  par- 
ticles becoming  specifically  lighter  by  expansion. 

16.  To  prepare  the  deooction  of  blue  cabba^^,  used  fbr  many  purposes  in  chemical 
experiments,  pour  boiling  water  on  purple  cabbage  cut  into  lino  pieces,  and  let  it  steep 
fi>r  an  hour.    Strain  carefully  and  bottle,  with  a  Uttle  strong  alcohol. 

17.  To  show  that  liqaids  are  heated  by  oonvectton,  fill  a  flask  with  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  ot  potash ;  tnrow  in  some  bits  of  amber,  and  dilute  with  water  until  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  solution  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  amber.  Apply  the  heat  raa 
spirit  lamp  below,  when  the  bits  of  amber  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel, 
and  descend  at  the  sides,  following  the  motion  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  suspended. 

18.  Heat  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  not  over  a  lamp,  but  by  dipping  it  in 
hot  water;  the  particles  of  amber  will  rise  at  the  rides  and  descend  at  the  centre;  as 
soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  same  temperature  with  the  surrounding  water  the  motion  ceases. 
Take  the  fl«uk  from  the  water  and  the  current  is  reversed,  descending  upon  the  sides  and 
rising  in  the  centre. 

1 9.  That  gsses  conduct  heat  slowly  may  be  shown  by  filling  a  hollow  cubical  vessel  of 
met-il  with  boiling  water,  and  noting  the  cooling  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  Fill  another  ves- 
sel of  the  same  size,  made  of  metal  only  half  as  thick  as  the  first,  but  placed  within 
another  metallic  vessel  an  inch  larger  than  itself,  arranged  so  that  the  air  between  the 
two  can  not  escape,  making  a  cube  within  a  cube,  and  note  the  cooling  during  the  same 
time;  It  will  be  much  less  In  the  last  than  in  the  first,  though  the  thickness  of  the  two 
veswls  in  the  last  case  is  Just  equal  to  that  of  the  one  vessel  in  the  first. 

20.  The  currents  produced  In  air  by  heat  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  small  wax  taper 
under  a  tall  bell  glass ;  and  also  two  small  vessels  containing  ammonto  and  chlorohydric 
or  muriatic  acid  respectively.    A  cloud  Is  produced  which  circulates  with  the  heated  air. 

21.  BadlatlozLi  That  heat  leaps,  as  It  were,  from  hot  bodies  through  an  appreciable 
IntervaLmay  be  shown  by  holding  a  thermometer  near  a  ball  of  metal  moderately  heated. 

22.  That  the  effect  diminishes  with  the  square  of  the  distance,  may  be  shown  by  ac- 
tual measurement,  one  thermometer  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  the 
hot  body,  another  at  two  (bet,  and  noting  the  cITect. 

23.  Tnat  the  escape  of  heat  from  a  body  by  radiation  varies  with  the  nature  of  f^ 
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nrlkee,  may  IM  riKmn  I7  fflling  tlnw  WBirtm  of  fb^ 

free,  the  Booond  coated  with  lampblack,  and  the  thlid  with  whitlDK,  with  hot  wato- from 
ihemmeT«flBel,andto«tinffthetemi)amtiueattheeodoraiihoiir.  The  flat  wiU  be  the 
hotteatjjthe  secood  the  ooMeat.  and  the  third  intermediate. 

^^^i  *^^""2  ^*  °**J^  ^  "»o^^  V  plactag  a  thennomefer  «t  an  equal  distance  ftom 
the  fow  Bidea  of  a  Imn  cnbeflUedwi&Wjtogwirter,  of  which  one  aideis  brighCly  bnra- 
lahed^ttie  second  has  the  natotal  sox&oe  of  the  hraoa,  the  third  k  ooTCMd  wi&V^ 
of  whiting,  and  the  i>mrth  with  a  eoaHogcnampblaek;  the  poliahed  aide  will  alfeet  the 
thenname<«tte  least,  the  IwapU^  the  moat,  &o.;  the  hand  plaoed  near  the  ftmr^ 
mooessiTelj  will  also  detect  the  dJOBNneein  tfaendtetlnffpom.  »*»wm 

flS.  AlMM^ptlOB.  To  show  that  absorption  is  aAMJtedl^  the  natine  of  the  smftre. 
^iJiJSS^^i^Ji.^  ~"f^  power^taoe  the  thx«e  amUten  of  experimSa^ 
S"**  ♦K  S}^**#^  '  'Jita!?**^?*''™'^™  the  same  stofo  i  at  the  exjpintion  of  2 
hour  they  wlU  be  of  W7  difibnnt  tempemtiues,  the  UackMied  canister  bdbg  the  warn- 

26.  The  mme  ftct  may  be  shown  hv  pladng  tinw  tfaennometers,  one  hvHi»  Its  bnib 

onghenedwith  bmpblafok,  the  aecond  eoreifed  with  whiting,  the  third  with  mi  fidl  at 

equal  distances  ftom  the  same  hot  ball.    The  blackened  tfaenncmeter  will  rise  the  faiefa- 

est  hi  a  glwn  time,  than  the  OMCOTered  with  whiting^  the  one  eomed  with  tfai  ftUthe 

least. 

27.  Tb  Apw  tfao  dbet  of  color  upon  the  absorptloB  of  nte-haat,  place  plecws  of  sheet 
copper,  two  hicheo  sqnaxo,  eotored  Napectively  black,  brown,  bine,  greenVnd,  yeUow, 
and  white,  npon  oakcs  of  eemte  composed  of  oqnal  parts  of  beeswax  and  oUw  oil  melted 
together,  cut  a  little  less  than  two  inohcs  square ;  expose  them  to  the  snnVi  a^vsand  note 
the  depth  to  which  the  cerate  is  mcKednniUoa!^  piece.  »«••«/■  ana  now 
V  ?^  Jtt*  "?•  ^*  °*V  ^  "^^^^^  *y  exposing  different  thennomeCcn,  having  their 
bulbs  dnierenay  ookifed,  to  the  snn^s  vays,  or  by  vsing  tliennameten  filled  with  differ^ 
ently  colored  atoohols.    In  equal  thnes  the  effiect  hi  both  cases  wHI  be  dilTerait. 

as.  To  show  tfaat  Acre  is  a  dttTereoce  hi  the  cfltet  of  cobxr  upon  solar  and  terrestrial 
heat,  btaM^en  one  bulb  of  a  dUTerentlal  thermometer,  cover  the  other  with  whiting,  and 
place  it  in  the  sun ;  the  blackened  bulb  will  be  affected  the  most ;  plaoe  the  same  Inatra- 
ment  near  a  heated  ball,  and  no  snefa  tcsuH  will  take  place. 

90.  Beflectfon.  The  reflection  of  heat  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  hot  ball  and  a 
thermometer  on  opposite  sides  of  an  opaque  screen ;  the  latter  remains  unaffected.  Then 
hold  a  pbte  of  Un,  or  a  common  locdang-glass,  in  such  a  position  that  a  Une  dmwn  iVoni 
tlie  ball  to  it  wlU  make  with  a  peipendicnlar  at  the  point  of  contact,  an  angle  equal  to 
that  fbrmed  with  flie  same  perpendicular  by  a  line  drawn  team  the  thermometer  to  the 
tin  at  the  first  point  of  contact ;  an  immediate  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  tber- 
jnometet,  and  the  an|^e  of  incidence  will  be  equal  to  that  of  reflection.  Beat  to  there- 
fiare  reflected  like  light.    A  Teasel  of  hot  water  may  be  used  instead  of  the  ball. 

31.  That  rays  of  heat  may  be  cancentraied  Inr  parabolie  lefleeton,  torn  Ibeus.  may  be 
shown  by  plachig  a  cube  of  hot  water  in  fiont  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  and  a  thermome- 
ter In  its  mens,  and  inteiposing  a  small  screen  between  the  bulb  of  tize  thermometer  and 
tiie  cube.  The  mereuiy  will  Immediately  bc^n  to  xise  in  consequence  of  tlie  reflection 
of  heat  from  the  mirror. 

32.  If;  instead  of  one  paraboOIc  reflector,  two  bo  used,  a  tfaeimometer  placed  tn  ttie 
Ibous  of  one,  and  a  cube  of  hot  water  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  a  small  screen  being  in- 
terposed so  as  to  cut  off  all  direct  communication,  the  rays  of  heat  striking  the  first  mfar- 
xm  win  be  nfleeted  in  right  lines  to  the  second,  and  then  be  reflected  to  the  thermome- 
ter in  its  Ibcus.  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  light  would  be. 

33.  If  the  sides  of  the  cube  be  Tsriously  coated  the  effect  npon  the  thermometer  will 
▼ary  with  the  sniftce  which  is  exposed  to  the  mirror,  showing  the  effect  of  surflice  on 
radiation. 

3^  If  (he  thennometer  be  made  wifh  a  cubical  bulb  of  metal,  and  Its  fintr  sides  be 
diffierently  coated,  (he  mercury  or  colored  fluid  in  the  stem  will  rim  to  different  faHgfat^, 
according  to  the  side  which  to  presented  to  the  mirror,  i^owing  the  effect  of  surfhce  on 
absorption. 

3B.  If  a  spermaceti  candle  be  placed  in  the  fbons  of  Ibe  mirror  the  efltoct  wiU  be  less 
than  when  an  alcohol  lamp  to  used,  thus  showing  that  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  a 
flame  to  not  In  proportion  to  the  li^t. 

36.  If  a  ball  of  iron,  heated  so  as  not  to  be  quite  red  hot,  be  placed  in  the  Ibcus  of  one 
mirror,  and  a  candle  tipped  with  phosphorus  and  chlonte  of  potash  in  the  ibcus  of  the 
other,  the  candle  will  be  inflamed.  A  common  matoh  may  be  lighted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  water  may  be  boiled. 

37.  To  show  that  all  bodies,  eren  those  not  called  hot  bodies,  are  conffaiually  radiating 
beat  to  those  colder  than  tiiemselTes,  niaoe  a  thermometer  in  one  fbeus,  and  a  lump  of 
ice  in  the  other.  The  thermometer  will  radiate  more  beat  to  the  iee  than  to  radiated  to 
It  by  the  ice,  and  its  tempentore  will  Immediately  sink, 
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38.  To  show  the  effect  tt  bright  earfhcM  Id  thrcnriDs  o3  and  reflect!  dj;  nij's  of  heat, 
coat  the  bnib  of  a  thcnnomcter  with  tin  foil,  and  it  will  hardly  be  affuettMl  at  all  by  tiiu 
heat  from  a  hot  ball  when  hdd  near  it. 

39*  To  show  the  effect  of  transparent  Rcraens  in  obstmetlng  the  poasaf^e  of  non-luini- 
nomi  heat,  while  they  oSar  no  inipedhnenC  to  that  of  sobr  heat,  interpose  a  acruen  uf 
glus  between  the  mirrors,  having  a  hot  ball  in  one  focni,  and  a  theimometer  in  the 
other,  and  the  heating  effect  will  be  at  once  cut  off.  Interpol  the  some  screen  between 
the  sun  and  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  Ibeus  of  one  of  the  mirrcm,  and  no  such  ob- 
stmction  will  take  place. 

40.  The  same  &ct  may  be  exemplified  by  holding  a  boming  glass  before  a  fire,  and  In 
the  ravs  of  the  sun  j  the  glass  is  powerfully  heated  in  (he  first  case,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
second. 

41.  01«tlMnnaiioy.  Tb  idiow  that  diathermaaoy  is  not  proportioned  to  tnuuipa- 
rency,  «nploy  the  apparatus  represented  in  J^.  22.  The  screens  of  ghus  and  rock  salt 
need  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  inches  sciuare,  and  may  be  set  into  blocks  of  wood. 
The  eKperlment  may  be  Tsried  by  using  an  air  fchermometer  instead  of  the  bits  of  phai- 
phorus,  and  observing  also  the  effect  upon  the  hands.  Instead  of  a  hot  ball,  a  flimk  of 
boiliog  water  may  be  used.'  Pieces  of  glass  cf  Tarions  eokxs  may  be  emfdoyed  also,  in- 
stead of  the  transparent  glass. 

42.  Tor  these  experiments  a  delicate  air  thermometer  is  useflil,  which  may  easily  b« 
constructed  from  a  conunon  flat  bottomed  glass  flask,  by  pouting  in  alcohol  colored  red 
by  cochineal,  or  blue  by  litmus,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  then  inserting  a  tightly  fit- 
ting cork  through  which  passes  a  long  glass  tube,  a  yard  in  length  and  of  fine  bon*.  fit- 
ting tightly  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  beneath  the  surfkce  of  the  liquid. 
On  blowing  through  the  tube  ahr  will  be  forced  into  the  flask,  and  the  fluid  will  rim  iu 
the  stem.  A  scale  of  wood  divided  into  equal  parts  may  be  attached  to  the  stem  by  wiro. 
The  air  in  this  case  is  the  thermometrio  fluid,  and  such  a  thermometer  will  indicate  very 
sUglit  differences  of  temperature  very  plainly  to  the  eye.  The  flask  may  be  contol  with 
lunpblack  or  whiting  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  aud  when  no  longer 
wanted,  these  coats  may  be  washed  off  by  spirits  of  turpentine. 


i  II.HB8bcts  of  Beatr—Bzponsion. 

IM.  Mxftauion  pvodnced  by  Beat.  WIycu  Heat  is  accumu* 
lated  in  bodies  it  produces  very  powerful  effects.  In  general, 
it  causes  expansion,  and  alters  the  dimensions  of  bodies.  Heat 
is  antagonistic  to  Cohesion,  or  that  attraction  which  tends  to 
unite  the  particles  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  matter  is  com- 
posed ;  and  upon  the  balance  between  these  two  forces  depend 
the  dimensions  of  bodies,  and  their  state  as  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  heat  and  cohesion  mutually 
balance  each  other,  in  all  solids;  but  if  temperature  be  increased, 
heat,  or  the  force  which  tends  to  push  the  particles  of  the  body 
apart,  becomes  stronger  than  cohesion,  or  the  force  whidi  tends 
to  bind  them  together;  and  the  dimensioiis  of  the  body  are 
therefore  necessarily  enlai*ged.  If  the  heat  be  increased,  tho 
relative  strength  of  cohesion  is  still  fhrther  diminished,  the 
particles  acquire  mobility,  and  a  Hqtiid  is  produced.    If  it  be 

100.  What  is  the  first  effoet  produced  by  heatT    To  what  force  It  heat  opposed?    IT 
does  the  balance  between  these  forces  determine  the  state  of  matter?    Wliat  Is 
cause  of  liquidity? 
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Still  farther  increased  the  liquid  becomes  a  gas.  The  first  effect 
of  heat,  therefore,  is  to  expand  all  bodies  into  which  it  enters, 
and  to  make  them  larger.  The  ratio  of  this  expansion,  how- 
ever, differs  greatly  in  different  substances.  Thus  with  the 
same  increment  of  heat,  liquids  expand  more  than  solids,  and 
aeriform  bodies  more  than  liquids.  Thei*e  is  also  a  considcmble 
difference  in  the  expansibility  of  different  solids  and  different 
liquids ;  but  the  aeriform  fluids,  as  air  and  the  gases,  all  expand 
equally  with  the  same  increase  of  temperature. 

101.  Bzpa&sion  of  Solids.  The  expansion  of  a  solid  is  read- 
ily proved  by  fitting  a  piece  of  metal,  when  cold,  to  an  orifice 
or  notch,  ancl  then  putting  it  into  the  fire ;  as  temperature  rises 
it  will  steadily  increase  m  size,  and  soon  become  too  large  to 
enter  its  former  measure. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


'  raoMyii 


m-aBi«Gi:M>mii[n 


Expansion  of  Solids. 


Ring  of  8t,  Qmoerande. 


The  piece  of  brass  attached  to  the  handle  in  Fig.  28,  is  ex- 
actly fitted  to  the  notch  in  the  plate,  so  as  readily  to  enter  it 
when  cold,  but  when  heated,  its  dimeasions  are  so  enlarged  as 
to  render  this  impossible.  The  same  fact  may  also  be  shown 
by  the  ring  of  St.  Gravesande,  in  Fig,  29,  where  the  ball,  a,  af\er 
being  heated,  becomes  too  large  to  pass  readily  through  the 
ring,  m,  which  formerly  admitted  of  its  easy  entrance. 

102.  TIm  Bzpansion  of  Solids  onequaL  Different  solids 
expand  unequally  for  equal  increments  of  Pleat.  The  I'atio 
of  expansion  may  readily  be  shown  by  an  instrument  called 


Of  the  aerlibrm  state?  llov  does  the  expansion  of  liquids  and  gnses  compare  with 
that  of  solids? — ^101.  How  can  the  expansion  of  solids  be  prored?  Describe. the  ring 
of  St.  Gnvesande. — ^102.  Is  the  expandon  of  different  solids  equal,  or  unequal  ?  How 
ean  it  be  proved  ? 
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lUe  Pyroinclor,  oiie  foim  of  wLicIi  is  represemeil  in  Fig.  CO. 
A  mettillic  rod,  a,  \a  ptaced  upon  th<:  supports,  and  one  end 
Tastencd  firmly  by  the  screw,  a,  while  the  oilier  end  \*  Ii'fl  iin- 
fnstcned,  and  arranged  bo  as  to  touch  the  slmrt  arm  of  the  Iciei', 
K.  The  rod  is  then  heated  by  the  spirit  lamp,  and  its  grailuul 
expnnsbu  ia  shonii  by  llio  motion  of  the  long  ann  of  iIk-  lever 

Fig.  80, 


along  the  graduated  circle,  n  very  small  expansion  at  the  short 
arm  of  the  lever  causing  the  long  avm  to  iniverse  an  arc  of 
considerable  size,  and  very  evident  to  the  eye.  In  comparing 
different  substances  by  means  of  this  instrument,  it  \i  neceS' 
sary  that  all  the  rods  sliouM  be  of  the  same  size  and  Icngtli, 
and  that  the  heat  of  the  lamp  should  be  applied  the  same  space 
of  time. 

From  experiments  made  with  llic  pyrometer,  it  appears  llint, 
in  most  instances,  there  is  a  relation  between  the  expansion  of 
the  metals  and  their  fusibility,  and  in  general,  that  those  wliieh 
are  most  easily  fusible,  expand  most  with  equal  incrementa  of 
heat.  Thus  lead,  tin  and  zinc,  expand  much  more  from  iho 
sajne  increase  of  beat  than  copper,  silver  and  iron,  and  the 
former  are  much  more  readily  fusible  than  the  latter. 

103.  Bxpaniion  of  KetalM.  Among  solids,  the  metals  ex- 
pand the  most ;  thus  lead,  in  being  heated  from  Ihc  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  i.  e.,  from  3*2"  F.  to  212",  expands 
much  more  than  glass,  cai'then  ware,  and  porcelain.  The  met- 
als, however,  differ  very  much  among  themselves  in  cxpaiisi- 

DMcrlbs  the  pjroDHtcr.— 103.  Oln  Iho  ordn  at  >ipiiiukiii  unong  dkciU.  Ii  IIh 
noia  fljipuudon  produced  by  equal  iDcnmcnu  or  bMt  u  «ll  tompHatunv?  How  Id  the 
UUI  eipmudoD  oT  >  bndj  «leul>|tit !    IM  bnllta,  iftar  bslng  hnUd,  contRct.  OD  lairt- 
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bility  from  the  same  addition  of  heat,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  (lie 

following  table : 

* 

SeUUive  Expansion  of  different  Solids. 


1000  parts  At  820  f, 

beoomeatSiao, 

oranlwgtlwBed. 

Euglish  Flint  Glass,    , 

1000.811 

1  In  1248 

parts. 

French  Glass  Tube, 

1000.861 

«« 

1148 

Platinum,  ,        ,        .        . 

1000.884 

€t 

1181 

Steel,      .... 

1001.079 

tl 

926 

Antimony, 

1001.088 

it 

928 

Iron,       .        ,        .        . 

1001.182 

tt 

846 

Bismuth,    .        •        .        . 

1001.892 

U 

718 

Gold,      .        ,        .        . 

1001.466 

*t 

682 

Copper,      .... 

1001.718 

<: 

682 

Brass,     .... 

1001.801 

Mi 

686 

Silver,         .        •        .        . 

1001.909 

tt 

624 

Tin,         .... 

1001.987 

'44 

616 

Lea4,         .... 

1002.848 

'M 

861 

Zinc,       .         ... 

1002.942 

M 

840 

« 

rT«L  _     ^»          _/»   At   ^ 

-1«^ 

i_  •_  _ 

•/* 

The  expansion  of  the  more  permanent  solids  is  very  uniform 
within  certain  limits.  Thus  their  expansion  from  82^  to  122^ 
is  equal  to  that  between  122''  and  212^  but  above  212''  the 
expansion  proceeds  more  rapidlj  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
becomes  greater  for  equal  increments  of  heat  Ten  degrees  of 
heat,  therefore,  added  to  any  solid  above  21 2^^,  {unoduee  a  greater 
expansive  effect  than  the  same  number  of  degrees  added  below 
212''.  The  total  increase  in  bulk  of  ai^  body  which  has  un- 
dergone expansion  from  heat  may  be  ascertained  by  trdbling 
the  number  which  expresses  its  increase  in  length*  Nearly  all 
solids,  after  havmg  been  expanded  by  heat,  return  exactly  to 
their  original  dimensions  when  they  are  allowed  to  resume  their 
originfd  temperature.  Lead,  however,  constitutes  an  apparent 
exception ;  it  is  so  soft  that  the  particles  slide  over  eadi  otlier 
in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. A  lead  pipe  used  for  conveying  steam  permanently  length- 
ens several  inches  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaden  lining  of  sinks 
and  gutters  is  soon  thrown  into  ridges  from  the  effect  of  the  hot 
water. 

104.  The  F#r60  •€  BzpaaaioB.  Tlie  expansion  of  metals 
by  heat,  and  their  subsequent  contraction,  are  oflen  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  Uie  Arts,  and  frequently  act  as  most 
effideut  mechanical  powers.    The  amount  of  forc^  which  pro- 

l'^4.  What  if  the  foro«  of  oxpanskm  equal  to?    Givo  iUoatratiqiw. 
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daces  these  expansions  and  contractions  is  enormous,  being 
cqnal  to  the  mechanical  power  required  to  stretch  or  compress 
the  solids  in  which  they  take  place  to  the  same  amount.  On 
heating  an  iron  sphere  of  12j^  inches  diameter,  from  32°  to  212% 
its  e^qmnsioii  exerts  a  force  of  0O/>OO  lbs.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  its  snrfaoe,  or  30,000,000  lbs.  upon  the  whole  sphere. 
A  bar  of  iron  one  square  inch  in  section  is  stretched  Tuhjsc  ^ 
its  length  by  a  ton  weight ;  the  same  elongation  and  an  equal 
amount  of  force  is  exerted  by  increasing  its  temperature  1  G° 
F.  In  a  range  of  temperatiHse  from  winter  to  summer  of  80° 
a  wrought  iron  bar  10  inches  long  will  vary  in  length  f-d^jf 
of  an  inch,  and  will  exert  a  piressiffc,  if  its  two  ends  be  fastencc^ 
of  50  tons  upon  the  square  inch. 

105.  IlliwtmtiMM.  The  immense  force  of-  expansion  is 
clearly  proved  in  many  notaMe  iustaoces.  Thus,  Southwark 
Bridge,  over  the  Thames,  is  comstnicted  of  lion,  and  surmounted 
by  stone,  and  the  arches  rise  and  fiJl  one  inch  within  the  usual 
range  of  atmo^phmc  tempemtore*  The  Httngeribrd  chain  sus- 
pension bridge  crosses  Hie  Hiames  wiUi  a  span  of  1352  feet  in 
length ;  the  height  «f  tins  cham  road  way  varies  in  the  hottest 
day  in  sunmier,  and  the  coldest  in  wint^,  to  the  extent  of  eight 
inches.  The  Menu  im^iension  bridge  w&^ha  20,000  tons,  and 
this  is  raised  and  lower^  fourteen  indies  by  the  change  of  tem- 
perature between  winter  and  summer.  The  Britannia  Tubular 
bridge,  over  the  Menid  Straits,  expands  and  contracts  in  length 
from  one  to  six  inchets  dsaiy.  The  Victoria  bridge  at  Montreal, 
is  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  it  is  found 
that  beams  of  iron,  200  feet  in  length,  are  subject  to  a  move- 
ment of  three  inches  in  the  climate  of  Omada.  The  Steeple 
of  Bow  Ohurch,  in  Lcmdon,  has  been  nearly  ^rown  down  by 
the  expansion  of  rods  of  iron  built  into  Uie  mason  work.  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument  is  sensibly  deflected  from  the  perpendicular 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun*s  rays,  so  that  its  summit  describes 
an  irregular  ellipse. 

100.  The  Force  of  Contraction  Bqual  to  that  of  Bxpansion. 
The  force  of  contraction  is  equal  to  that  of  expansion,  and  quite 
as  irresistible.  Its  immense  power  was  strikingly  illustrated 
some  years  since  in  Paris.  The  two  sides  of  a  large  build- 
ing, the  '^  Canservaioire  des  Arts  et  Metiers^  having  been 
prised  out  by  the  spreading  of  the  arched  ceilings  and  the  im- 
mense weights  supported  by  the  floors,  M.  Molard  imdertook  to 

106.  Dewnrfbe  ix^ted  eaflw  of  mtMiiwInn  prodneed  by  h«tt.    Southwark  bridge.    Menai 
bridgo.    Victoria  bridge,  &e.^lOQ.  To  what  ia  the  Ibrce  of  contraction  eqoal? 
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remedy  tlie  evil  by  boring  boles  iii  the  walls  at  tlie  base  of  tbo 
vaulted  ceilingii,  and  opposite  to  cacli  otbcr,  tlirough  whicb 
strong  iron  rods  were  introduced,  eo  bs  lo  eross  the  interior  of  the 
building  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  bara  on  the  outside  of  the  buildbg  were  placed  strong  irou 
plates,  which  were  screwed,  by  means  of  nuts,  tightly  against 
the  walls.  Fig.  31.    The  rods  were  then  heated  by  meaua  of 

Fig.  81. 


BuiiinUrni  ef  a  BuSdinf  iy  lAi  Fara  ef  tbufractiM. 

rows  of  lamps  placed  under  every  alternate  bar,  and  b^g 
lengthened  by  the  expansion,  the  nuts  and  plates  were  pushed 
out  lo  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  walls.  While 
in  this  condition,  the  nuls  were  screwed  a  second  time  tightly 
against  the  wall.  The  lamps  were  then  extinguished,  and  the 
rods,  contracting  as  they  cooled,  drew  the  walls  together  with  a 

DcMribg  tht  mtcmtloD  of  Uh  bnllilCns  il  Full. 
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force  almost  irresistible,  nnd  to  a  distance  as  great  as  that  to 
which  they  had  been  lengthened  by  expansion.  These  bars 
being  then  left  in  their  new  position,  the  aUemctte  bars,  wliich 
had  remained  unheated,  and  by  the  contracticm  of  the  others 
had  been  also  made  to  project  beyond  the  walls,  were  again 
tightly  screwed  against  the  building.  These  were  in  turn  ex- 
panded and  lengthened  by  the  application  of  the  lighted  lamps, 
and  once  more  screwed  up  tightly  against  the  walls.  The 
lamps  were  then  extinguished,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
second  set  of  bars  the  walls  were  drawn  still  further  towards 
each  other.  These  were  then  lefV,  in  turn,  to  hold  the  building 
in  its  new  position,  and  the  first  set  of  bars  a  second  time  brought 
into  requisition.  And  thus  the  pix>cess  was  continued  until  the 
walls  wei*e  drawn  into  their  proper  vertical  position ;  and,  the 
bars  being  left  in  their  places,  they  have  remained  firm  and 
upright  ever  since.  In  this  manner  a  force  was  exerted  which 
the  power  of  man  could  scarcely  have  applied  by  any  other 
means.  The  same  process  has  since  been  applied  to  the  resto- 
ration of  other  buildings  which  were  threatening  to  fall. 

107.  AppUeatiMii  in  the  Arts.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
force  of  contraction  in  many  of  the  Arts.  The  iron  tii*e  of 
wheels  is  always  made  somewhat  smaller  than  the  wheel.  It 
is  then  enlarged  by  being  heated  red  hot  and  placed  upon  the 
wheel  while  still  in  that  condition ;  cold  water  is  then  thrown  on, 
contraction  ensues,  the  parts  of  the  wheel  are  bound  together 
with  great  firmness,  and  the  tire  so  tightly  fastened  in  its  place 
that  nothing  can  pull  it  off.  The  tire  of  the  wheels  of  locomotives 
is  put  on  in  the  same  way.  The  iron  hoops  of  casks  are  ap- 
plied when  hot.  The  great  vats  of  the  London  Breweries, 
some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  fioat  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
and  which  contain  liquid  enough  to  produce  a  freshet  if  they 
should  burst,  are  confined  by  enormous  iron  hoops,  weighing 
from  one  to  three  tons,  which  are  put  on  while  hot.  The  plates 
of  iron  or  copper  of  which  steam  boilers  are  made,  are  joined 

together  by  rivets  which 
Fig"  83.  are    inserted    and    ham- 

mered down  while  red  hot, 
and  the  joints   are   thus 

Boiler  Flates  Lund  together  by  Contraction.         Hiadc   perfectly  Steam  arid 

water  tight.     This  is  il- 

lOT.  State  aomo  of  the  applications  of  this  ibrce  ia  the  arts.    Explain  the  mannw  in 
whioh  bdlcr  plitcs  are  mado  steam-tight. 
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lustrated  in  Fig.  32.  The  strong  iron  bands  use<l  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Farroit  and  Armstrong  guns  are  put  on  and  welded 
down  at  a  white  heat.  Moulds  for  casting  Objects  in  metal  must 
be  made  larger  than  the  intended  size  of  the  object,  in  oitler  to 
allow  for  contraction  in  casting.  The  moulds  for  casting  can- 
non balls  must  always  be  made  larger  than  the  calibre  of  the 
guns,  (Ml  accoont  of  the  contractioH  and  shrinkmg  of  the  ball  in 
cooling ;  if  of  the  same  size  as  the  bore,  the  balls  will  be  too 
amall  for  the  gun. 

108.  Iqivriowi  Sflbcto  of  BsyaaidMU  The  expansion  oc- 
casioned by  beat  often  produces  injurious  effects,  which  need  to 
be  guarded  against.  A  closely  fitting  iron  gate,  which  can 
readily  be  opened  on  a  cold  day,  is  held  tightly  in  its  place  on 
a  warm  day,  in  eonsequence  of  the  expansion  both  of  the  gate 
and  the  fence.  The  pitch  of  a  piano  rises  with  the  diminution 
of  the  temperature,  in  coui^equence  of  the  ooutractiou  of  the 
strings.  Clocks  go  faster  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Nails 
driven  into  mortar  get  loose  from  expanding  and  contracting 
more  than  the  mortar.  Not  unfrequesitly  carriage  wheels  are 
set  fast  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  Uie  axles,  produced  by 
the  heat  of  fH<^ion;  imd  the  pistons  of  steam  engines  become 
bound  too  tightly  to  move,  when  exposed  to  excessive  beat. 
Metallic  roo&,  whatever  be  the  metal,  from  their  exposure  to  the 
sun,  expand  and  contract  enonnously,  and  must  be  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion  be- 
tween the  various  parts.  The  shoes  of  horses,  if  nailed  on 
when  too  hot,  distort  the  foot  by  contracting  too  much  as  they 
cooL  The  iron  rails  of  railroads  will  be  thrown  from  position 
by  the  heat  of  the  dmi  if  the  ends  are  permitted  to  touch. 
8,000  feet  of  rails  will  expand  nearly  8  feet  between  0^  and 
110^  Fahrex^eit.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  the  rails 
are  500  feet  longer  in  summer  than  in  winten 

.  109.  Olaas  oftai  Fractar»d  by  Bxpanflfmu  The  injurious 
effects  produced  by  expansion  are  particularly  apparent  in  tlie 
fracture  of  glass,  especially  if  thick,  upon  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  heat.  The  outside  surface  is  expanded  by  the  action  of 
the  heat,  and  it  not  being  permitted  to  penetrate  the  interior  in 
consequence  of  the  poor  conducting  power  of  the  material,  the 
external  and   internal   portions  are  violently  torn   asunder. 


Why  must  moulds  for  ourting  metellle  otOeets  be  made  larger  than  the  desbed  riie? 
106.  MeuttoD  some  of  the  iqjutious  effects  of  expaaaioa.  What  is  the  effect  upon  docks  I 
Upon  railroads,  &c.  ?— 100.  Describe  the  effect  Of  sudden  ezpanakm  on  glaai. 
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When  gla33  is  to  be  expose  J  to  great  crtremci  of  temperaiurc, 
it  should  be  made  as  thin  as  possible,  and  in  all  cases  very 
graduallj  heated.  When  hollow,  the  heat  should  bs  applied  upon 
die  inside  at  the  same  moment  as  upon  the  outside,  in  oi^er  that  tho 
one  surface  may  be  expanded  to  the  same  degree  with  the  other. 
This  is  the  reaBon  whj  a  thick  glass  tumUer,  if  immersed  in 
hot  water,  will  escape  cracking,  if  tlie  hot  water  reaches  the 
-inside  at  the  same  moment  with  the  outside.  Thick  glass  mir- 
rors are  liable  to  be  fractured  by  bright  gas  lights  placed  too 
near  them,  and  plate  electrical  machines  by  careless  heating 
with  a  lamp  in  order  to  diy  them. 

110.  Fractim  protacad  ^  BvMi&a  OooUag,  On  the  same 
principle,  glass  that  has  been  expanded  by  the  action  of  a  pow- 
erful heat,  is  very  liable  to  crack  by  the  application  of  sudden 
oold.  Hence,  the  glass  roofs  of  green-houses,  and  skylights, 
expanded  by  the  sun,  and  suddenly  contracted  externally  by 
coM  showers,  while  the  internal  portions  are  still  considerably 
expanded,  are  very  likely  to  be  cracked.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  any  glass  vessel,  filled  with  hot  liquid,  is  very  sure  to 
break  if  placed  upon  an  iron  nail  in  the  floor,  or  upon  any 
metallic  support.  Consequently,  neither  glass,  nor  any  other 
brittle  material  of  poor  conducting  power  for  heat,  can  bear  to 
be  either  heated  or  cooled  suddenly.  For  this  reason  glass 
ware,  when  first  made,  being  nearly  or  quite  red  hot,  if  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  co!d  air,  is  infallibly  shivered,  and  is  therefoi*e 
always  cooled  gradually,  or  aimealed,  by  being  carried  at  once 
to  a  long  hot  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  gradually  dimin- 
ishes from  the  front  to  the  rear,  through  which  it  is  slowly 
pushed,  until  quite  cold.  All  these  precautions  would  be  un- 
necessary if  glass  were  a  good  conductor  of  heat  Advantage 
i^  taken  of  this  property  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Tiie 
glass-blowers  cut  out  patterns  in  glass  by  drawing  a  cold  iron 
orer  it  when  in  a  heated  state ;  and  the  Chemist  shapes  and 
alters  his  flask^}  and  bottles  by  drawing  over  the  cold  gla^s  a 
rod  o£  heated  iron.  Watch  crystals  are  obtained  from  globes 
of  gla^  very  largo  and  very  thin,  by  applying  to  the  suifaoe 
heated  metallic  rings.  On  the  same  principle,  rocks,  which  are 
generally  poor  conductors  of  heat,  may  be  split  by  building  a  fire 
along  the  line  of  intended  fracture,  and  then  pouring  on  cold  water. 
At  Seringapatam,  in  India,  rocks  eight  feet  in  thickness  and 
eighty  feet  in  length  have  been  detached  by  thi^  simple  means. 

ID.  Di«)ertbe  tbo  eflbot  prodaeod  od  glan  and  rocks  by  nidclaii  contnetloa. 


88  RATE   OK   CLOCKS   AI.TKHKI). 

>11.   BSetalllc  Instnunants  iajnred  hy  Bxpauiioa.      "kl.^ 
tnetalu  being  expanded  mudi  tnure 
Fl([.  33.  for  a  pven  iuercaae  of  heat  than 

other  Eolids,  and  very  fioneiderably 
altered  in  their  dimenuons  by  sligUt 
variatione  in  temperature,  dulicflte 
metallic  instruments  are  often  seri- 
ously deranged  by  this  means.  All 
measures  of  length  are  considerably 
lengthened  and  shortened  by  the 
lieat  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  rate  of  going  of  clocks  is 
much  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature. If  the  pendulum  be 
lengthened,  the  clock  goes  slower; 
if  it  be  shortened,  the  clock  goes 
faster.  If  the  bob  of  the  pendu- 
lum be  lowered  tin  part  of  an  inch, 
the  dock  will  lo^  ten  seconds  in 
tweuIy-foUF  hours.  Now  it  has 
been  found  that  an  increase  of  tem- 
'  peraturo  to  the  amount  of  90° 
P.,  wiU  letiglheii  a  eeconda  pen- 
dulum tl^  part  of  an  inch,  and 
cause  it  to  lose  eight  secotids  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  course  the 
clodc  would  gain  eight  seconds 
daily,  if  the  temper&lure  sliould 
sink  30°  F.  This  continual  vari- 
ation in  the  movement  of  tlie 
clock  destroys  its  value  as  an  ac- 
curate measurer  of  time.  Thediffi- 
Gridinm  Pndtbm.  culty  has  been  remedied  by  several 

contrivances. 
112.  0«tnp«nBati«a  PMidiiliim*.  In  the  gridiron  pendulum 
of  Ilarricon,  represented  in  ISff.  S3,  the  bob  is  I'uspendcd  by 
a  rod  I,  from  the  lowest  of  the  three  upper  horizontal  cross-bars. 
This  rod  passes  freely  through  holes  in  tlie  two  lower  croBs-bars. 
The  cross-bar  of  suspension  is  Bu^xHled  by  a  pair  of  vertical  rods 
of  brass,  a,  which  rest  upon  the  upper  of  tlie  lower  cross-bars. 


Ingth?— ItZ.  Dawlbt  t  j>  gridlm 
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Th's  cross-bar  depends  by  means  of  iron  rods,  e,  from  the  sec- 
ond of  the  upper  cross-bars,  which  in  turn  is  supported  by  ver- 
tical brass  n)ds9  c,  and  these  again  by  iron  rods,  d^  from  the 
upper  cross-bar,  which  is  directly  attached  to  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, &  When  the  temperature  increases,  the  iron  rods  d  and 
e  expand  downwards, 'while  at  the  same  time  the  brass  rods,  c 
and  a,  expand  upwards.  These  expansions  in  contrary  diroc- 
tlons,  are  bo  adjusted  as  to  counteract  each  other,  and  the  bob 
of  the  pendulum  is  thus  maintained  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  point  of  suspension.  The  process  is  reversed  when  the 
temperature  sinks.  This  pendulum  gained  the  reward  of  £20,- 
000  offered  by  the  British  Government  for  a  pendulum  that  did 
not  lose  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  second  in  a  year,  and  would 
enable  the  longitude  to  be  determined  within  thirty  miles. 

113.  Tlie  second  mode  of  obviating  the  same  difficulty  is  by 
using  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass  for  the  bob  of  the  pendulum, 
and  filling  it  with  quicksilver.  As  the  rod  of  the  pendulum 
expands  dbwnwards,  the  quicksilver  expands  upwards,  so  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bob  is  maintained  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension.  A  third  mode  consists  in 
using  compound  bars  of  metal  to  adjust  the  point  of  suspension. 
If  two  metals,  as  brass  and  iron,  one  of  which  expands  much 
more  than  the  other,  be  firmly  united  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  then  heated,  the  brass  expanding  more  than  the 
iron,  will  bend  the  bar  into  a  curve.  If  it  be  cooled  instead  of 
heated,  the  brass  contracting  more  than  the  iron,  will  bend  the 
compound  bar  in  the  opposite  direction.    This  is  represented  in 

Fig.  34 ;  the  lower  bar  rep- 
Fig.  8i.  ^      resents   the    compound    bar 

(the  brass  being  uppermost) 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  at 
the  mean  average  tempera- 

ture;  the  second  line  repre- 

Bars  curved  by  lutu,  scuts    the   Same  bar,  when 

heated  above  this  point;  the  upper  line  represents  it  when 
cooled  below  it 

The  application  to  the  pendulum  is  represented  in  Fig.  35. 
The  point  of  oscillation  is  formed  by  two  such  compound  bar^:, 
fastened  firmly  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  extremity  lefl  free, 
and  nearly  touching  each  other,  only  leaving  room  for  the 
passage  of  the  delicate  spring,  by  which  the  pendulum  is  sus- 

113.  Describe  the  compound  bar.    Tho  oompeiuation  pendulum. 
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pended.  At  the  mean  icmperatore,  the  compound  bars  are 
perfectly  straight,  as  represented  in  the  second  figure.  When 
the  temperature  rises,  the  pendulum  rod  is  lengthened,  and  the 
ball  lowered ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  compound  bar  is  bent 


Fig.  85. 


Condensation  Tenduhan, 

dovmwards,  and  the  point  of  suspension  lowered  to  the  same 
amount,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  ball 
and  the  point  of  oscillation,  is  the  same  as  before,  and  the  rate 
of  going  is  not  altered.  This  is  represented  in  the  figure  to 
the  left.  When  the  temperature  falls,  the  rod  is  shortened,  the 
ball  rises,  but  the  compound  bars  being  then  bent  upwards,  as 
is  seen  in  the  figure  to  the  right,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
contraction  of  the  brass,  the  distance  between  the  point  of  oscil- 
lation and  the  ball  is  still  the  same,  and  the  rate  of  movement 
remains  unaltered. 

114.  Compensation  Balance.  The  compensation  balance 
wheels  of  watches  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  In 
warm  weather  the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  balance  is  length- 
ened, and  its  circumference  increased;  in  cold  weadier  it  is 
shortened,  and  its  circumference  diminished.  In  the  compen* 
pation  balance.  Fig,  36,  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  These  parts  are  made  of  compound  bars  6£  dif- 
erent  metals,  the  most  expansible  being  outermost,  and  hav- 


114.  Describe  the  ccvnpetiBatioii  lieluice. 
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jng  One  end  fastened  to  an  arm  of  the 
vheeL  The  other  end  is  loose,  and  has 
a  small  screw  attached  near  its  free  ex- 
tremity. When  the  temperature  rises 
the  outer  metal  expanding  more  than 
the  kiner,  curves  the  end  of  each  quad- 
rant more  towards  the  centre  and  so 
coimteracts  the  general  expansion  of  the 
wheeL  The  reverse  takes  place  when 
the  temperature  sinks,  and  in  this  man- 
ner an  equal  motion  is  secured^  at  all 
times.  Tliis  is  an  application  of  immense  advantage  in  the 
construction  of  chrouometers,  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea.  There  are  many  other  applications  of  the  same  principle, 
of  nearly  equal  value  to  Science  and  the  Arts* 

115.  The  fizpaaslon  of  Idquids.  Liquids  expand  more  for 
a  given  increase  of  heat  than  Solids.  The  fact  of  expansion 
may  be  shown  by  dipping  a  common  thermometer  into  warm 
water,  or  by  heating  a  larger  tube  and  ball,  partially  filled  with 
water,  over  a  lamp^  Mg.  37.    If  the  liquid  be  colored  alcohol, 

Fig.  87. 


^gMiijiofi  of  Uquidi, 

its  rise  in  the  tube  is  more  rapid  and  more  apparent  to  the  eye 
tlian  if  filled  with  water.  It  will  speedily  rise  from  e  to  a, 
from  a  to  &  This  expansion  takes  place  with  so  much  force 
that  all  cksed  vessels  filled  with  liquidB  hurst  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat 

110.  BzpamdeiiefAillbreiitLifiMavBeqwiL  The  unequal 
expansion  of  diflferent  liquids  for  an  equal  increase  of  temper- 
ature, may  be  shown  by  filling  two  bulbs  of  the  siune  size,  to 
the  same  height,  with  dinferent  Uquids,  and  dipping  them  into  the 
9ame  vessel  of  hot  water.  If  the  fluids  be  alcohol  and  water,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  alcohol  will  rise  in  the  tube  twice  as  high 


116.  How  doM  Oie  ezpanskm  of  UquldB  compare  with  ttuit  of  solids  ?    How  ean  the  e^ 
puidoii  of  Uquids  be  prored  ?— 116.  How  can  tin  unequal  ezpansiaQ  of  liquids  be  sbov 
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Fig.  SB.  H9  the  water.     If  llicy  be  olive  oil 

and  water,  standing  nt  ihc  eame  level 
at  60°,  wo  eliall  lind  that  when  the 
water  in  whicli  tbcj  nrc  immeraeil 
boils,  and  they  luive  been  rnlecd  to 
212°,  the  one  hoa  expanded  niucli 
more  than  the  other;  >V^.3S.  Alco- 
hol, on  being  healed  from  32°  to  212°, 
increases  in  bulk  i  ;  olive  oil  ^\ ; 
water  ^,.  Tweuty  pillons  of  alcohol 
measured  in  Jfuiumy,  will  become 
twenty-one  in  July. 

117.  Tha  BipkiuLon  of  the  Li- 
qnida  prwlncsd  liy  the  Candenaatiwii 
of  Chua*.  By  compression,  combined 
with  great  reduction  of  temperature, 
Eeveral  of  the  ncriform,  or  gaseous 
forms  of  matter,  may  be  coiidcni^d 
into  liquids.  These  liquids  differ 
from  all  common  liquids  in  llicir 
iVTBoi  Erpa-riono/ Liquid,.  cnormouB  expaa-^ion  on  ihe  applica- 
^  lion  of  heat.     In  general,  the  air, 

nnd  olhcr  gnscs,  expand  more  from  equal  increments  of  heat 
tlian  any  other  substances ;  but  these  peculiar  liquids  exceed 
them  in  this  rc^peet,  and  are  the  moat  expansible  Bubslances 
known.  Tlius  liquid  earbonic  acid,  in  being  heated  from  32° 
to  80°  F.,  expands  from  20  volumes  to  29,  which  is  more  than 
five  times  as  much  aa  air.  Liquid  sulphurous  acid,  and  cyano- 
gen, expand  to  nearly  the  same  degree. 

lis.  nta  BxpanaiaB  of  Otuaa,  Aeriform  fluids  arc  greatly, 
expanded  by  heat,  and  much  more  than  either  Eolids  or  liquids 
for  the  same  increase  of  temperature.  With  equal  increments 
of  heat,  they  all  expand  equally.  If,  therefore,  the  ratio  of 
expansion  for  one  gas,  as  oxygen,  bo  known,  then  the  ratio  lor 
common  air  and  for  all  the  other  gases  will  be  known  oho. 
The  rate  of  expansion  for  all  gases  has  been  found  to  be  about 
^Jn  of  Ihe  volume  which  the  gas  possessed  at  32°,  for  every 
ricgi-ee  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  This  colculolion  is  based 
u])i«i  llie  experiments  of  Gay  Lussoc,  wlio  found  that  1000 
Lnibtc  inches  of  atmospheric  air,  raised  from  the  freezing  point, 

li;   Wh»t  pKuliarilT  1" 
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82°  F.,  lo  llio  boiling  point,  212°,  iverc  expanded  so  as  to  make 
lS7a  cubic  inches.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  cubic  inch  of 
atmospheric  air  at  32°,  will,  if  raised  to  212°,  or  heated  by  180°, 
be  expanded  to  L^7S  cubic  inches,  and  for  ovciy  additional  180° 
of  temperature  it  will  receive  a  like  increase  of  volume.  The 
ratio  of  expanabn  being  ,  J^j  for  1°,  if  any  volume  of  air  at  32° 
be  raised  to  the  tempeniture  of  32°-t-490  =522°,  it  will  expand 
to  twice  its  volume ;  and  if  it  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
32''+(2'>x490°,)=1012°,  it  will  be'expanded  to  three  times  iu 
volume,  and  so  on.  loiter  experiments  have  slightly  altered 
this  ratio,  and  show  that  the  different  gases'  do  not  all  expand 
to  exactly  Ihe  same  degree  for  equal  increments  of  heat ;  the 
inequality  may,  however,  be  disregarded  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. In  general,  the  gases  and  vapors  all  dilate  equally  and 
to  the  same  degree  as  atinoapheiic  air. 

119.   BxpHician  of  Air.    The  fact  of  the  cxpnii^lon  of  air 
may  readily  be  shown  by  filling  an  India  Rubber  bag  with  air, 
ckwing  it  tightly,  and  holding  it  near  the  fire.     As  the  nir  ex- 
pands the  bag  will  become  more  and  more  tense,  and  finally 
burst  with    a  loud    report.      A 
Tig-  30-  more  elegant  experiment  is,  lo 

take  a  ghvsa  tube,  terminated  by 
n  bulb,  and  put  in  so  much  water 
as  lo  about  half  fill  the  tube,  and 
then,  having  hnmersed  it  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  as  represented  in 
Fig-  39,  apply  the  beat  of  a  lamp 
to  the  bulb.  As  Ihe  heat  rarefies 
the  air  in  the  bulb,  the  water  will 
be  forced  down  the  tube,  bnt  will 
E^Muubm  of  jtir.  slowly  Hso  again  to  its   former 

level  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  fluid,  when  the  lamp  Li  removed,  and  tlie  air 
in  the  ball  allowed  to  contract. 

190.  Th«  ezpanaioii  of  Air  of  grttkt  p^sctical  ntUit^.— TiM 
Onnirht  of  Cliiinnoys.  The  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  air, 
produced  by  heat,  diminishes  its  density  and  renders  it  specifi- 
cally lighter,  i.  e.,  lighter  tiian  an  equal  bulk  of  air  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. The  consequence  is  that  the  heated  air  being  thus 
made  less  dense  lends  lo  rise,  juat  as  a  cork  docs  in  water,  or  a 

]l>  Hod  HUT  ths  npunakni  of  ali  b«  ihovoT— 120.  Why  l>  lim  riiniulDD  oTllf  of 
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ballcxni  in  the  air;  lliia  creates  a  rush  of  air  from  overj  side  to 
supply  its  place,  and  in  this  manner  powerful  currents  ore  pro- 
duced, and  a  genecal  drcnlation  kept  up  in  the  atmo^bere, 
which  is  of  tfafl  greatest  practical  utility,  and  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  anansementa  in  Nature.  It  b  by  the  inequality  in  the 
weight  of  the  G^unm  of  air  c  D,.  within  ttio  chinmey,  oompared 
with  the  weight  of  a  oolunm  of  cold  air  a  b,  on  the  outside,  of 
equal  base  and  height,  that  the  rush  of  cold  air  into  the  chimney 
from  below,  in  order  to  restore  the  eqnihbriom,  is  produced, 
which  creates  the  draught ;  Fig. 
Fig.  «.  ■  40.    This  inequality  is  produced 

by  the  diminution  in  the  density 
of  heated  air  consequent  upon 
Ua  iacrease  in  bulk;  see  Fig. 
12.  It  is  up(»i  this  expansion 
produced  by  heat,  therefore,  that 
the  draught  of  chimneys  depends ; 
a  coDtinued  stream  of  fresh  air 
ifl  supplied  to  the  fire,  and  the 
iiyuriouB  products  of  combustioa 
are  i^moved,  and  without  it,  all 
processes  of  illnminnlion  and 
combustion,  such  as  fires,  lamps, 
and  candles,  would  cease,  or  be 
maintained  only  by  a  costly  and 
cnnplicated  machinery.  Every 
six  t<ms  of  coal  cot^umed,  re- 
n*  SraivW  ^  Mmmif.  quires  at  lenst  sevens-two  tons 

of  air  to  produce  perfect  com- 
bustion, i.  c,  twelve  times  as  much  air  by  weight  is  required, 
as  coal.  Now  the  whole  of  this  quantity,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
extremely  curious  provision  of  Nature,  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied artificially;  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  che<i  tlus 
would  place  upon  many  of  the  arts  eaeential  to  the  cotnfortof  man. 
Upon  the  same  diminution  in  density  depend  all  proce»es  of  ven- 
tilation, and  all  the  atmospheric  currents,  sodi  as  the  Trade 
winds,  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  earth  is  wafted  on  its  way, 
and  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  by  which  the  heat  of  tn^pacal  <&■ 
mates  is  mitigated.  At  the  equator,  the  bot  air,  riraog  in  « 
steady  stream,  flows  off,  after  it  has  readied  a  certiun  Img^t  in 
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the  atmosphere,  both  to  (he  north  and  to  the  sonth,  and  this 
necessitates  a  steady  cnn-ent  near  the  eurface  of  the  earlh, 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  towards  the  equator.  In  our  own 
climate,  in  summer,  the  hot  (ur  over  the  earth  rising  in  the  day 
time,  produces  a  flow  of  cold  air  irom  the  sea,  and  at  niglit  the 
process  being  reversed,  and  the  werm 
^•8-  **■  MT  over  the  sea  rising,  produces  a  cur- 

rent of  cold  air  from  the  land.  In  this 
waj  the  extremes  of  climate  are  ' 
moderated,  and  the  beat  of  the  globo 
more  equally  distributed,  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  preserved,  and 
many  processes  absolutely  essential 
to  the  weirare  and  cirilization  of  man 
proceed  with  undcriating  regularity. 
121.  ■zsaptiMi  to  tli«  gmaarti 
bnr  of  ■zywudm  br  Heat.— Wator 
at  c«rt«iB  taBip«r»mr«a>cinitraGta 
firam  Heat,  and  exyanda  from  Cold. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  a  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  design  in  the  consti- 
tution of  N^ature,  that  water,  at  certain 
temperatures,  docs  not  obey  the  usual 
law  of  expansion  from  heat,  and  con- 
traction from  cold.  Between  32°  and 
40°,  if  water  be  heated,  it  contracts  { 
if  it  be  cooled,  it  expands.  If,  there- 
fore, water,  at  the  temperature  of  G0°, 
be  cooled,  it  will  contract  until  it  reach- 
es 40° ;  and  then,  if  it  be  cooled  to  a 
lower  degree  than  this,  it  will  begin  to 
expand.  At  40°,  therefore,  water  is 
sa^  to  possess  its  maximum  denuty, 
because  if  it  be  heatedabove,  or  cooled 
below  this  point,  it  becomes  less 
fi^n-to.BfWi^*,™..  ^^"^  To  show  this,  fill  a  flask  with 
Hw^nuousao.  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  ,  and 

adapt  to  it  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  a  glass  tube  of  small  bore,  Fig.  41,  and  a  thermometer. 
Insert  the  cork  and  tube,  and  iill  the  tube  with  water  to  the  height 
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of  two  or  three  inches  above  the  flask.  Then  immerse  the  flask 
in  a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  at  0°,  The  water  will  im- 
mediately begin  to  contract  and  sink  in  the  tube.  But  presently 
this  will  cease,  and  it  will  begin  to  rise  again,  showing  expansion. 
The  volume  of  the  water  has,  therefore,  first  been  diminished  by 
the  reduction  of  temperature,  and  then,  secondly,  increased.  The 
thermometer  shows  that  this  increase  begins  to  take  place  at  40°, 
and  by  the  time  its  temperature  has  sunk  to  32°,  the  water  will 
have  risen  in  the  tube  a  considerable  distance  above  its  original 
position,  and  acquired  the  same  bulk  as  it  would  have  done  if 
heated  to  48°,  so  that  it  expands  just  as  much  in  cooling  8°  be- 
low 40°,  as  it  does  in  being  heated  8°  above  that  point  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  expansion  of  water 
continues  even  below  32°,  for  if  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed, water  may  be  cooled  as  low  as  12°  without  freezing, 
and  it  was  expanded  as  much  in  some  of  the  experiments  by 
cooling,  a^  it  would  have  been,  if  heated  to  75°. 

122.  Important  remits  of  this  ezcoption  to  a  goiieral  Law 
of  Nature.  The  most  important  effects  result  from  this  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  water.  If  water  became  steadily  heavier  as 
it  cooled,  and  its  density  continued  to  increase  imtil  it  froze,  as 
is  the  case  with  mercury,  ice  would  be  heavier  than  water,  and 
as  soon  as  formed,  would  subside  to  the  bottom  in  successive 
portions,  until  the  whole  of  the  water,  however  deep,  Imd  be- 
come solid.  It  is  quite  e>ident,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
in  the  autumn,  and  early  winter,  tlie  water  of  lakes  and  rivers 
gradually  imparting  its  heat  to  the  atmosphere,  would  soon 
reach  a  uniform  temperature  of  32°  throughout  the  whole  mass, 
be  converted  into  one  solid  body  of  ice,  and  occupy  a  very  long 
time  in  resuming  the  liquid  form  in  the  spring.  According  to 
the  present  arrangement  the  instant  that  any  portion  becomes 
colder  than  40°,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  its  specific 
gravity  by  expansion,  it  rises  to  the  top  and  collects  upon  the 
surface;  and  as  water  parts  with  its  heat  very  slowly,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  the  upper  portions  may  sink 
as  low  as  32°,  while  the  great  mass  below  is  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  40°.  Consequently,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  winter, 
while  the  upper  portions  of  water  are  at  32°,  or  actually  frozen, 
the  lowei?  rarely  smk  below  40°,and  the  greater  part  escapes  solidi- 
fication altogether.  At  the  instant  of  freezing,  a  great  additional 
expansion  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  the  specific  gravity 
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of  ice  becompB  considerably  leas  than  that  of  the  cold  wat«r  at 
32°,  from  wliich  it  is  fonaed,  and  it  floats  upon  the  surface ;  thus 
the  ice  is  kept  wbere  it  can  be  most  readily  reached  by  the 
Bun's  rays,  aud  tbe  process  of  meltiog  ia  the  spring  be  easily 
accompl^hed.  Ia  geoeral,  therefore,  however  eotd  the  weather, 
and  however  thick  the  ice  which  ia  formed,  the  great  body  of 
water  iicver  sinks  below  the  temperature  of  40%  too4iigh  to 
freeze,  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  water  of  seas  aud  riv* 
ers  even  in  the  Arctic  zone  escapes  eolidificaticai. 

123.  This  pacnliar  oolutitntwn  »t  Water  proved  b;  b*" 
ferliOBBt,  This  pecuhar  constitution  of  water  can  be  readily 
shown  by  a  very  aimplc  experiment,  I'ig.  42.     Let  the  tall  gloia 

Fig.  «. 
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vessel,  1,  be  pierced  so  as  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  two  ther- 
mometers, one  near  the  top,  the  other  near  the  bottom.  Just 
beneath  tlie  upper  thermometer  a  brass  cup  is  fitted  around  the 
glass  vessel,  and  filled  wilh  broken  ico  at  the  temperature  of  - 
32".  Water  at  G0°  is  then  ponrod  into  the  glass  jar,  tuid  both 
Ihermometers  of  courae  stand  at  the  same  point,  viz.,  60°.  The 
ciTect  of  the  melting  ico  is,  to  cool  tha  water  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel,  and  its  density  being  thereby  increased,  it  sinks 
to  tbe  bottom,  while  the  warm  water  collects  at  the  lop.  At 
(Im  expiration  of  a  few  moments  the  apparatus  will  be  in  the  con> 
dilion  indieated  in  vessel  2 ;  the  lower  thermometer  will  have  sunk 
to  45°,  the  upper  one  will  bo  at  50'  or  53°.  This  process  will 
go  oa  until  the  lower  thermometer  has  sunk  to  40°  F.     The 

123  noH  aw  Ihr  mllnMOD  of  nimmtcr  It  the  botton  of  lakca  bcprored!    I 
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upper  thurmnmctcr  will  th<;n  begin  to  sink,  and  Boon  sland  also 
lit  40°.  Ii)6t«nd  oT  rctnainiag  stutinmry,  twwever,  &t  this  point, 
it  will  descend  until  it  reaches  32°,  and  at  the  end  erf*  half  an  bour 
the  cipparatus  will  be  in  llie  condition  indicated  in  vessel  3,  i.  o^ 
the  warmer  water  of  40°  will  be  at  the  bottom,  the  (xdder  water 
of  32"  will  be  at  the  top.  This  represents  the  eondition  of  a 
lake  iu  winter,  cocJed  by  the  contact  of  ihe  cold  atraospherc  on 
its  upper  sur&cc,  and  it  is  explained  on  the  principle  mentioned 
above. 

124.  Wat«r  axputda  lit  fipMslar.    At  the  moment  of  con- 
gelation water  also  undergoes  a  still  farther  expansion;  and 
this  takes  place  with  iiresistible  power,  fo  that  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  confined,  if  they  be  full,  are  infallibly  broken.     This 
ii  the  cause  of  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  at  the  approach  of 
winter.     This  cxpansiim  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  thocryBtalli- 
sHition  of  the  water  ns  it  freezes,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
tTVStnls  which  are  fbnned  do  not  lie   side  by  side,  closely 
packed  toother,  but  cross  each  otiier  at  angles  of  60°  and 
1  :!0°,thus  leaving  large  interstices.     The  water,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily occupies  inoro  space  thaa  it  did  before.    The  expansion  of 
water  in  cooUug  and  freezing  ia  well  shown  in  Fiff.  43.     A  glass 
flask  is  filled  with  water,  and  a  coA  insert- 
Fig.  i\  ed,  through  which  passes  a  tube,  open  at 
both  ends.    The  water  rises  into  this  tube 
some  distance,  and  this  point  is  marked 
upon  the  scale.      A  thermometer  is  also 
passed  through  the  cork  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  then  Immersed  in  a 
jar  containing  a  mixture  of  ice  sod    salt, 
at  temperature  of  0'.    The  first  efieet  is 
the  rising  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  ptD- 
dueed  by  the  contracti<Hi  of  the  glass  flesk 
in  consequence  of  the  cold  of  Ifae  mixture. 
Tliis,  however,  is  only  momentary.     The 
next  effect  is  the  rwpid  fiilling  of  the  water 
in  the  tube,  which  goes  on  until  the  tlier- 
m(RDeter  sinks  to  40°.     It  then  begins  to 
^^™«T-r"'          "»«  steadily,  and  coiiliuuee  to  do  so  untU 
congelation  takes  place,  when  (here  is  a 
sudden  and  very  great  expansion,  and  tbe  flask  is  generally 

'    DooIIm  Fig.  18     (ibaoUM 
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broken.  The  force  with  wliich  this  expansion  takes  place  i  i 
very  great,  and  cannon  filled  with  water  and  plugged  at  the 
muzzle,  may  readily  be  bui*st.  In  1784-5  Major  Williams,  at 
Quebec,  made  some  experiments  upon  this  subject,  in  one  oF 
which  an  iron  plug  three  pounds  in  weight,  was  projected  from 
a  bomb-shell  to  the  distance  of  415  feet,  and  shells  one  and  a 
half,  and  two  inches  in  thickness  were  burst,  by  the  freezing  of 
the  water.  The  Florentine  Academicians  burst  a  hollow  brass 
g'obe,  having  a  cavity  of  only  an  inch,  by  freezing  the  water 
with  which  it  was  filled ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  ex- 
pansive power  in  this  case  was  equal  to  27,720  pound.-*. 

125.  Illmtratioiia.— BioantaiiM  broken  down.  It  is  this 
expansion  of  water  in  congealing  that  makes  the  freezing  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  in  the  early  winter,  destructive  to  tlieir 
organization.  The  farmer  makes  use  of  this  force  to  break  up 
the  land,  by  heaping  it  in  ridges  in  the  autumn,  and  exposing,  there- 
fore, a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  The  water,  in 
freezing,  separates  the  particles  of  the  soil,  and  when  melting 
takes  place  in  the  spring,  the  whole  settles  down  into  a  fine  and 
comparatively  dry  powder,  very  favorable  to  early  vegetation. 
Nature  makes  use  of  tliis  force  upon  a  large  scale,  to  break 
down  and  grind  up  into  fragments  the  clifis  and  mountains,  and 
thus  to  modify  very  materially  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
water  running  into  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  freezes  in 
the  winter,  and  by  its  expansion  breaks  off  large  masses,  which 
for  the  time  are  held  in  their  places  by  the  strong  cohesive 
power  of  the  ice ;  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  this  melts,  and 
the  mass  is  precipitated  into  the  valley  below.  In  the  same 
manner,  vast  masses  of  earth  are  loosened  from  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  mountains,  and  slide  down,  in  the  spring,  into  the  val- 
leys. Hardly  any  other  agency  in  nature  has  so  much  effect 
as  this  in  altering  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  force  also  ope- 
rates powerfully  in  overthrowing  and  deranging  the  works  of 
man.  Railroads  are  thrown  out  of  level  by  the  expansion  of 
the  frozen  ground  beneath  them ;  fences  are  raised  out  of  line ; 
buildings  are  elevated  in  the  air ;  tlie  walls  of  cellars  are  driven 
inwards.  These  effects  are  especially  exhibited  in  stiff  clay 
soils,  on  account  of  the  adhesiveness  of  the  clay,  and  the  great 
amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  The  posts  of  fences  raised 
from  their  beds  by  the  expansion  of  the  frost,  do  not  return  to 
it  when  this  frost  melts  in  the  spring,  and  the  fence  is  perma- 

125.  Give  UlnatratioDS  of  the  operation  of  this  force  In  Nature. 
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nently  deranged.  A  single  stone  projecting  into  the  clay  on  the 
outside  of  the  cellar  of  a  building,  if  within  reach  of  the  frost, 
will  give  to  the  heaving  earth  a  lever  by  which  the  heaviest 
building  may  be  raised  fix)m  its  foundation.  For  the  same 
reason  banks  of  day  thrown  up  against  the  underpinning  of 
liouses  are  very  apt  to  push  them  in  and  undermine  the  build- 
ing. 

126.  Other  mbitaaces  benda  water  expand  ai  they  solidi- 
fy. Water  is  not  the  only  liquid  which  expands  as  it  solidifies. 
The  same  effect  has  been  observed  in  a  few  others,  which  as- 
sume a  highly  crystalline  structure  on  becoming  solid.  Melted 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron  and  zinc,  are  examples  of  it.  Mercury 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverse,  for  when  it  freezes  it 
suffers  a  very  great  contraction.  It  is  on  account  of  this  prop- 
erty that  fine  castings  can  be  made  from  iron.  The  metal,  as  it 
cools  and  solidifies,  expands  so  as  to  be  forced  into  the  most 
delicate  lines  of  the  mould.  Antimony  possesses  this  property 
in  a  high  degree,  and  for  this  reason  is  mixed  with  tin  and  lead 
to  form  type  metal  and  give  the  mixture  the  property  of  ex- 
panding into  the  moulds  in  which  the  types  are  cast  It  is 
because  gold  and  silver  do  not  possess  this  property,  but  on  the 

contrary  shrink  greatly  as  they  cool  in  moulds, 
that  coins  can  not  be  made  by  casting,  but  re- 
quire to  be  stamped. 

127.  Sacpansion  nied  as  a  measure  of 
Temperature.— The  Thermometer.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  applications  of  the  law  of 
expansion  by  heat,  and  contraction  by  c6ld,  is 
the  thermometer.  This  is  an  instrument  in- 
tended to  indicate  and  to  measure  changes  in 
temperature,  and  has  received  its  name  fix)m 
two  Greek  words  signifying  the  measure  of 
heat — OsQjudg  and  fihqov.  It  is  .founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  expansion  of  matter  is 
proportional  to  the  augmentation  of  temper- 
ature, and  is  designed  to  measure  the  varia- 
tions of  heat  and  cold.  The  first  attempt  to 
measure  such  variations  on  this  principle  was 
made  by  Sanctorius,  an  Italian  physician,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.    As  originally  con- 
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appUcatk>n8  are  made  of  this  in  the  casting  of  metals?— 127.  What  in  the  thermometer  ? 
What  is  the  principle  on  which  it  depends?  Who  Inrentod  the  instrument?  Describe 
the  lint  fbrm  of  it. 
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structcd  it  was  a  rude  instrament,  and  it  has  reached  its  present 
state  of  perfection  only  by  degrees,  and  after  guccessive  improve- 
ments by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers.  These 
labors  have  been  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  its  form, 
the  selection  of  a  good  thermometric  fluid,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  scales,  by  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  fluid  are  indi- 
cated. The  thermometer  of  Sanctorius  is  represented  in  Fig. 
44.  He  employed  a  glass  tube  blown  into  a  ball  at  one  extrem- 
ity, and  open  at  the  other.  After 
expelling  a  small  part  of  the  air  by 
heating  the  ball,  the  open  end  was 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  colored  li- 
quid, and  as  the  air  in  the  ball  cooled, 
this  colored  liquid  ascended  the  tube. 
Any  variation  of  temperature,  by  ex- 
panding or  contracting  the  air  in  the 
bally  woul4  then  cause  the  liquid  in 
the  tube  to  rise  or  fall,  thus  forming 
an  imperfect  air  thermometer. 

128.  Air  Thermometer.  A  bet- 
ter construction  for  an  air  thermome- 
ter is  represented  in  Fig.  45.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  flask,  with  a  bot- 
tom flattened  so  as  to  stand  firmly 
upright,  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  tinged  red  by  cochineal, 
and  stopped  closely  by  a  cork,  or  by 
a  stopper  of  brass,  screwed  tightly  to 
a  ring  of  the  same  metal  cemented  to 
the  neck  of  the  flask.  Throufich  this 
stopper  is  passed  a  tube  of  one-eighth 
inch  bore,  and  a  yard  in  length,  open 
at  both  ends.  This  tube  is  cemented 
tightly  into  the  stopper,  and  dips  into 
t  he  liquid.  A  scale  of  wood  or  metal, 
divided  into  equal  parts,  is  attached 
to  the  tube  by  fine  wire.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  quantity  of.  air  confined 
within  the  flask  which  can  not  escape, 
and  when  this  expands  by  the  aj)- 


\ 
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128  Bwwrlbe  a  second  form  of  the  air  thermometer.    What  are  the  defects  of  such 
Ihennometen?  v 
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plication  of  heat,  the  colored  alcohol  is  forced  up  the  tube. 
Thus  the  height  of  the  fluid  will  indicate  the  expansion  of  the 
air,  and  consequently,  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  instru- 
ment is  exposed.  There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  the 
emplojinent  of  air  for  this  purpose.  Its  expansions  and  con- 
tractions are  so  great,  even  from  small  changes  of  temperature, 
that  a  tube  several  feet  in  length  would  be  required  to  measure 
them ;  and  as  the  tube  is  necessarily  open  to  the  air,  the  con- 
tinual variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  elevates,  and 
depresses  the  colored  liquid  without  any  reference  to  the  varia- 
tions in  temperature ;  and  thus  the  instrument  is  converted  into 
a  rude  barometer,  and  made  a  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  temperature.  It  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  instrument  in  the  laboratory  for  experiments 
on  heat,  to  detect  on  the  spot  and  make  plainly  manifest  to  the 
eye,  sudden  variations  in  temperature  and  small  degrees  of  heat. 
129.  The  Diflbrwitial  Thermometer.  For  the  above  rea- 
sons the  air  thermometer^  for  common  purposes,  is  both  incon- 
venient and  inaccurate,  and  therefore  has  long  since  been  laid 
aside.  There  is,  liowever,  a  modification  of  this  instrument, 
invented  by  Mr.  Leslie,  and  called  the  differenHal  thermometer, 
which,  for  certain  purposes,  is  a  very  elegant  and  useful  instru- 
ment. A  drawing  of  this  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  4G, 
and  it  is  designed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  show  the  difference 

of  temperature  between  two  places  at  short 
Fig.  46.  distances  from  each  other.    It  consists  of  a 

glass  tube  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  bulb, 
and  bent  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  tube 
is  partly  filled  with  some  colored  fiuid,  as 
sulphuric  acid  tuiged  with  carmine,  or  alco- 
hol colored  by  cochineal,  the  bulbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  tube  being  filled  with  air.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  construction  of  this  in- 
strument, that  it  can  not  indicate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  since  an  equal 
expansion  of  the  air  in  both  bidbs  would 
press  equally  on  the  fluid  in  both  arms  of 
the  tube,  and  consequently  it  would  rise  in 
mometer.  "^        neither.     But  if  one  bulb  be  exposed  to  a 

higher  temperature  than  the  other,  then,  the 
expansion  of  air  in  this  will  be  greater  than  in  the  other,  and 

129.  Deneribo  Lnlie's  diffeiential  thermometer.    Wbat  to  ita  most  important  uw^ 
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consequently  tlie  fluid  will  move  toward  the  bulb  in  which  the 
air  is  least  expanded.  The  use  of  this  thermometer  consists  in 
showing  the  diiFerence  of  temperature  to  which  the  bulbs  arc 
exposed,  as  in  the  experiments  on  the  radiation  of  heat,  already 
described.  Tlie  scale  affixed  to  one  of  the  arms  is  divided  into 
100  degrees,  and  indicates  the  amount  of  expansion.  The  arms 
ai'e  six  inches  long,  and  the  bulbs  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  in 
diameter.  It  is  of  special  advantage  in  detecting  the  amount  of 
heat  which  proceeds  from  any  given  source,  such  as  that  which  is 
transmitted  through  rock  salt,  in  experiments  on  diathermancy, 
without  danger  of  part  of  the  effect  being  due  to  some  extraneous 
source,  as  for  instance  the  heat  of  a  neighboring  fire  or  lamp. 
This  extraneous  heat,  though  it  would  affect  a  common  ther- 
mometer, exerts  no  influence  upon  the  difiereutial  thermometer, 
so  that  whatever  effect  is  produced  upon  it,  is  due  exclusively  to 
the  particular  source  of  heat  which  is  employed. 

130.  The  nercnrial  Thermometer.  Aeriform  fluids  being 
inapplicable  to  the  construction  of  thermometers  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  varying  temperature  of  places  and  things,  on 
account  of  their  great  expansibility,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use 
of  solids  or  liquids.  Solid  bodies,  however,  are  equally  unflt- 
ted  for  this  purpose,  from  an  opposite  property,  their  slight  ex- 
pansibility, it  being  so  small  as  not  to  be  appreciable  without 
the  adaptation  of  complicated  machinery.  A  perfect  substance 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  fluid,  which  would  expand  uni- 
formly with  equal  increments  of  heat,  and  neither  freeze 
nor  boil  at  any  temperature  to  which  it-  might  be  exposed. 
Mercuiy  approaches  nearer  to  these  conditions  than  any  other 
substance,  and  thereforo,  this  is  the  fluid  now  almost  imiversally 
employed.  Its  boiling  point  is  662°,  and  its  freezing  point-4:0  , 
which  enables  it  to  measure  a  very  wide  range  of  temperature; 
and  it  possesses  also  this  singular  advantage,  that  though  it  ex- 
pands more  for  an  equal  increment  of  heat  at  a  high  than  a  low 
temperature,  this  additional  expansion  is  corrocted  by  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  glass  bulb  and  tube  which  contain  it,  so 
that  the  indications  of  the  instrument  are  very  nearly  correct 
for  all  temperatures  between  freezing  and  boiling  water ;  for 
higher  temperatures  the  compensation  is  not  so  etact.  The 
total  expansion  of  mercury  for  three  progressive  intervals 
of  180°  F.  is,  between  32°  and  212°,  1  part  in  55.08 ;  between 

180.  Describe  the  mercurial  ttaennometer.    Why  U  nMreuiT  a  good  thermomotric 
fluid? 
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212°  and  392°,  1  in  54.G1 ;  between  392°  and  572°,  1  in  54.01. 
The  temperature  of  572°  F.,  as  measured  by  an  air-theimome- 
ter,  if  measured  by:  the  expansion  of  mercury,  in  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  would  be  indicated  as  586°,  showing  that  the 
expansion  of  the  merctuy  increases  as  the  temperature  rises. 

131.  Goiurtraction  of  the  Thermometer.  The  blowing  of 
an  accurate  thermometer-tube  and  bulb  requires  much  experi- 
ence, is  performed  only  by  skillful  artists,  and  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  The  delicacy 
of  a  thermometer  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the  bore  of  the 
tdbe,  and  the  large  size  of  the  bulb.  The  bore  must  also  be 
of  equal  calibre  th^ughout ;  this  is  determined  by  introducing 
a  small  portion  of  mercury,  and  then  ascertaining  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  dividers  if  it  occupies  the  same  space  in  all  portions 
of  the  tube.  The  bore  being  extremely  fine,  the  mercury  can 
only  be  introduced  by  heating  the  bulb,  expelling  a  portion  of 
the  air  within  it,  and  then  inverting  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
into  a  vessel  of  the  liquid  metal.  As  the  air  within  contracts 
by  cooling,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  forces  the 
mercury  to  enter  the  tube  in  order  to  supply  its  place.  The 
bulb,  and  about  one-third  of  the  tube  having  thus  been  filled,  a 
spirit  lamp  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  until  the  mercury  has  been 
made  to  boil,  and  driven  to  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  tube. 
By  this  process  the  air  and  moisture  mixed  with  the  mercury 
are  completely  expelled.  At  this  instant,  before  the  lamp  is 
withdrawn,  and  while  the  mercury  still  completely  fiUs  the  stem, 
the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  is  darted  across  the  end  of  the  tube, 
and  it  is  immediately  melted  up,  or  hermetically  sealed.  When 
the  lamp  is  removed  the  mercury  contracts  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions, leaving  a  vacuum  between  itself  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tube.  Consequently  there  is  no  aeriform  fluid  to  be  compressed 
by  the  mercury  as  it  expands,  and  by  its  reaction  keep  the  level 
of  the  liquid  below  the  point  it  should  properly  reach.  For 
this  reason,  in  a  properly  constructed  thermometer,  if  the  tube 
be  inverted,  the  mercury  wiU  freely  nm  to  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument,  there  being  no  air  within  the  tube  to  impede 
its  motion. 

Having  sealed  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  next  step  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  thermometer  is  its  graduation.  This  is  done 
by  marking  two  fixed  and  invariable  points  on  the  stem, 

181.  Describe  the  ecmttraction  of  Che  thermoiaeter.    How  Is  the  air  ezpeUcd  ?    What 
an  the  fixed  points  of  the  scale? 
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ivhich  indicate  tbie  same  temperatures  in  every  thermometer,  and 
then  making  a  scale  of  equal  divisions  between  these  two  points. 
These  are  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  wliich,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  always  indicate  constant  temperatures. 
The  freezing  point  is  found  by  immersing  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  melting  snow  or  ice,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  temperature  of  water  flowing  from  melting  snow  or  ice  is 
everywhere  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere where  the  experiment  is  made.  The  boiling  point  is  slightly 
affected  by  a  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
the  thermometer  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  when  this  point  is  ascertained  by  immersing  the  bulb 
in  pure  boiling  water,  open  to  the  air,  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
during  pleasant  weather.  ^  The  freezing  and  boiling  points  are 
marked,  with  a  diamond  or  file,  on  the  tube,  and  a  scale  is  at- 
tached, upon  which  the  degrees  are  clearly  marked.  The  inter- 
val between  these  points  is  differently  divided  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  England  and  the  United  States,  the  division  generally 
adopted  is  that  of  Fahrenheit.  . 

132.  TnhxtnkbWn  Sealo.  Fahrenheit  was  a  philosophical 
instrument  maker  of  Amsterdam,  who  constructed  thermome- 
ters in  so  admirable  a  manner  that  they  soon  spread  all  over 
Europe.  On  his  scale  the  freezing  point  of  water  was  marked 
at  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  at  212°.  The  interval  between 
these  two  points  was  then  accurately  divided  into  180  equal 
parts,  called  degrees,  which  are  continued  bek)^32°  to  0°,  and 
above  212°  as  high  as  662°,  or  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  if 
need  require.  The  scale  is  oflen  carried  much  lower  than  0°, 
and  in  this  case  the  degrees  always  have  the  prefix  —  minusj 
to  indicate  this  &ct.  Thus  —  40°  indicates  a  temperature  40° 
below  0°.  The  scale,  therefore,  really  commences  at  32°  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  this  being  the  point  at  which  the  0° 
is  placed ;  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  placed  at  32°,  and  the 
boiling  pohit  of  water  at  212°,  and  when  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature  is  to  be  measured,  the  scale  of  equal  parts,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  continued  beyond  these  points.  It  has  been 
thought  tliat  Fahrenheit  took  the  zero,  or  commencement  of  his 
scale  from  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  mixing  snow  and 
common  salt,  that  being  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  known  in 
his  time.  The  zero  was,  however,  in  reality,  taken  from  the 
greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and  the  principle  which  dictated 

132.  Daseribe  fahranlMit's  Male. 
5* 
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the  peculiar  division  of  tlie  scale  wns  the  following,      'When  tlie 

instrument  stood  at  the  grcutost  cold  of  Iceland,  or  at  0°,  it  was 
oompuled  to  contain  11,124  equal  parts  of  mcr* 
Fig.  47.  cury,  which,  when  plun)^  in  melting  snuw,  or 
freezingn'ater,expanded  to  11,156  parts;  hence 
the  intermediate  space  was  divided  into  32  equal 
'  poTtionfl,  and  32°  was  taken  aa  the  ircozing  point 
of  water.  When  the  thermometer  was  plunged 
into  boiling  water  the  mercury  was  expanded  to  ' 
11,336  parts,  and  therefore  213°  was  marked  ns 
boiling  point.  Though  the  principle  on  which 
this  scale  ia  foondcd  is  not  reliable,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses in  practice  decided  advantages  over  evety 
other  on  account  of  its  extensive  range  and  the 
lowness  of  its  0°,  which  ordinarily  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  for  using  negative  degrees,  end  also 
on  account  of  the  smallueas  of  its  degrees  which 
makes  the  use  of  fractious  unnecessary. 

133.  Othar  XharmaiBataric  Soalaa.  Besides 
the  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  in  which  the  distance 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  divided 
into  180  equal  parts,  there  are  in  use  in  France  and 
on  the  Continent  in  general,  two  other  scales,  the 
Centigrade  and  Seaumur's.  In  the  former,  the 
distance  between  the  freezbg  and  boiling  points 
%  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  the  0°  being  placed 
at  the  former,  and  100°  at  Uie  latter.  In  Beati- 
mur's  scale,  0"  ia  placed  opposite  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  80°  opposite  to  the  boiling  point. 
Consequently,  212°  F.  correspond  to  100^  C.  and 
to  80°  R.,  and  82°  F.  eorrespond  to  0°  C.  and  0° 
R.  In  order  to  compaie  these  scales  together  it 
ia  necessary  to  resort  to  calculation.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  b  to  establish  the  ratio  of  the 
scales ;  and  as  the  number  of  degrees  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  in  the 
"Tm"!jJ*""  three  scales  are  180,  100,  and  80,  the  scales  nm- 
sequently  bear  these  proportions  to  each  other, 

which  by  reduction  to  their  lowest  terms  become  9,  5,  and  4. 

Consequently  the  Centigrade  and  R«aumur  degrees  are  larger 
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than  those  of  Fahrenheit,  5°  of  C.  and  4°  of  R.  being  eqnal  to 
9""  of  F.  If,  then,  it  be  requked  to  reduce  140''  F.  to  the  Cen- 
tigrade scale,  we  first  subtract  32^  from  140^,  because  the  two 
softies  do  not  start  at  the  same  point,  but  the  Centigrade  begins 
at  a  temperature  82°  higher  than  Fahrenheit;  this  gives  U3 
108^  Then,  as  the  scale  F  is  to  the  scale  C  as  180  is  to  100, 
we  establish  this  proportion:  180 :  100 : :  108 :  a:,  or  9 : 5 : :  108  :x; 
reducing,  we  have  J.A|X4=:a:,  or  A|A=a?,  a:=60°of  the  Centi- 
grade scale.  Consequently  140°  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  60° 
of  the  Centigrade  scale.  To  reduce  140°  F.  to  Reaumur,  we 
first  subtract  32°  as  before,  and  then  establish  the  proportion 
180:80::108:a?,  or  9:4::108:x;  reducing,  we  have  J-^l^^ 
=iXj  or  A|a=:a;;  a:=48°  Reaumur.  Consequently,  140°  Fah- 
renheit are  equal  to  48°  of  the  scale  of  Reaumur.  In  re- 
ducing Centigrade  and  Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit,  we  reverse  the 
process  and  add  32°  to  the  answer,  instead  of  subtracting  it,  for 
the  reason  already  explained.  Thu?,  to  reduce  C0°  Centigrade 
to  Fahrenheit,  we  have  100 :  180 : :  60 :  a;,  or  5 : 9 : :  60  :a:;reduc- 
ing,  we  have  Ai#a=a:,  or  H^=x;  a?r^l08°  F. ;  adding  32°  we 
obtam  60°  C.=140°  F.  To  reduce  48°  Reaumur  to  Fahren- 
heit, we  have  80 :  180 : : 48 : ar,  or  4:9::48:a:;  reducing,  we 
have  ±^^=zx,  or  ^^=Xi  a:=108°  F.:  adding  32°  we  obtain 
48°  R.,=140°»F.  The  foUowmg  formulae,  express  the  steps 
of  these  calculations  very  clearly: 

(F-^2)X5 
Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade, g ^• 

CX9         _ 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,— g—+ 32— F. 

(F--32)X4 
Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur^    g =R* 

Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit,    — j — to^=J?. 

Sometimes  thermometers  have  two  scales  attached  to  the 
same  stem,  as  in  Fig.  47,  where  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  placed  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  Centigrade  on  the  lefL  With  such  an 
arrangement  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  calculation.  This 
arrangement  is  still  further  improved  by  graduating  the  glass 
tube  itself  with  one  of  the  scales,  and  placing  the  other  two 
upon  the  sides. 

How  are  Centignde  tnd  Reauinar  reduced  to  Fataienheit?  Explain  the  principle  of 
ihiote  redttcttoni.  Shoir  bow  nductloo  may  bo  obviated  by  thermometer  with  two  Males, 
Qr  with  three. 
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134,  BUbxast  Fomu  or  the  ThBrmomflter.      Tlie   Iher- 

momctcr  iti  niTtuiged  in  many  difTerent  fonns,  but  in  all,  the 

principle  b  the  same.     For  u^o  in  the  laboratory  it  ia  specially 

advantageous   to  avoid   the   employment  of 

Fig.  48.  wooden,  ivory,  or  metallic  scales,  cm  account 

of  their  liability  to  corroeion  from  gases  nnd 

liquids.     The  beat  chemical  tiicnnomelers  arc 

therefore  constructed  with  scales  cut  upon  the 

glass,  as  in  Fig.  48,  which  i-cprescnt9  two 

thermometers   graduated   on    the   tube,  and 

with  bulbj  elongated  in  order  to  render  the 

mercury  more   susceptible  to  vaiialious  of 

temperature. 

135.  BaifistBr  ThomMmatars.  Several 
methods  have  been  devised  to  tnaho  ther* 
mometers  mark  tempcratuFe  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  permanent  indications  of  the 
highest  iiiid  lowest  points  which  the  mercury, 
has  attained  since  the  Inst  observation.  Thus, 
in  attempting  to  find  the  temperature  of  the 
deep  ocean  by  the  common  thermometer,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  object  would  be  defeated  by 
the  increase  in  the  Icmpernture  of  llie  water  as 
thciustrumentlsdrawn  toward  the  surface.  It) 
however,  a  mark  could  be  Icfl  at  the  point 
where  the  mercury  stood  when  it  was  at  the 
greatest  depth,  then  the  object  in  question 
-t>  would  be  attained,  nnd  this  is  what  the  self- 

registering  thermometer   pcrTorms.     It  also 
indieaten  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
which  may  be  reached  duriug  the  day  or 
night,  in  the  absence  of  the  observer.     One 
of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  forma  of  this 
«,V™""'   instrument  was  invented  by  Rulherfortl,  and 
bears  his  name.     It  is  represented  in  Fig.  49, 
and  consists  of  two  thermometers,  with  their  bulbs  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  stem,  and  placed  in  an  inverted  portion  in  refer- 
ence to  each  other.     The  upper  one  is  filled  with  tnercury,  the 
lower  with  alcohol.     In  tl)e  former  a  small  piece  of  steel  is  in- 
troduced, which  b   poshed  forward  by  the  expansion  of  tlie 

Dennlbc  diSFmt  bnu  or  tb*  UurmocuUr.— 13j.  Drtafbm  RnllwrCin]-|  Rtgl* 
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mercury,  and  left  when  it  again  contracts.     The  lower  side  of 
the  steel  indicates,  therefore,  the  highest  point  which  the  mer- 

Flg.  49.  , 
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cory  has  reached  daring  the  absence  of  the  observer.  In  the 
latter,  there  is  inserted  a  small  bit  of  glass,  which  floats  in  the 
alcohol,  and  is  carried  down  by  it,  when  it  contracts.  When  it 
erpands  again,  the  bit  of  glass  is  not  pushed  forward,  but  is  left 
at  the  point  at  which  the  alcohol  remained  stationary.  Thus 
the  upper  end  of  the  bit  of  glass  indicates  the  lowest  point  to 
which  the  thermometer  has  sunk  during  the  absence  of  the  ob- 
server. It  is  evident  that  the  instrument  needs  to  be  adjusted 
before  it  can  give  these  indications  a  second  time.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  inclining  it  upon  the  end  towards  the  left  and 
gently  tapping  the  instrument.  The  steel  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  mercury,  and  the  piece  of  glass  flows  down  to  the  end  of 
the  aleoholic  column.  The  thermometer  is  then  adjusted  and 
fitted  to  make  a  second  registration. 

~  136.  Metellle  Thermometen.  When  it  is  desired  to  meas- 
ure temperatures  lower  than  the  degree  at  which  mercury 
freezes,  i.  c. — 40°,  it  is  necessary  to  use  thermometers  filled 
with  alcohol,  a  liquid  which  has  never  yet  been  solidified. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  desired  to  measure  temperatures 
higher  than  the  degree  at  which  mercury  is  converted  into  a 
vapor,  wc  must  employ  thermometers  made  of  metal.  Metallic 
thermometers  depend  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
solids,  multiplied  by  means  of  machinery  and  accurately  meas- 
ured by  a  graduate  scale.  In  Fig.  50,  there  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Br^guet's  metallic  thermometer.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of 
metal,  composed  of  slips  of  platinum,  gold  and  silver,  which,  after 
beingsoldered  together,  are  rolled  into  a  thin  ribbon,  which  is  then 
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*'ig-  W.  formed  into  a  Epiral  or  ]kI\x. 

The  silver,  which  is  the  most 
expansible  of  these  three 
metals,  is  placed  upon  the 
outside  of  the  helix ;  the  pla- 
tinum on  the  inside,  and  the 
gold  between  tlie  two.  One 
end  of  the  spiral  is  fixed,  the 
I  other  is  connected  wilh  an 
index,  and  graduated  circle. 
As  the  temperature  rises,  ihe 
silver  expanding  the  most, 
twbis  the  spiml  and  cauiies 
the  index  to  move  from  lefl 
BngmfM  MciaBU  namamtitr.  to  right.     When  the  tempera- 

ture falls,  the  i-pirol  tunis  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  ia  on  exceedingly  delicnle  and  beauti- 
ful instrument.  There  are  others  constructed  upon  the  same 
plan,  but  arranged  in  a  more  compact  and  convenient  form. 

137.  PrnsMtor*.  This  name  is  given  to  instnmienls  in- 
tended to  measure  high  degrees  of  temperature,  such  as  the 
heat  of  fumoices  and  kilns.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  one 
invent^  by  I'rof.  Daniel  1, depending  fbr  its  action  upon  the 
expansion  of  a  rod  of  platinum.  The  amount  of  the  expansion 
is  measured  by  nicely  adjusted  scales.  Platinum  is  infusil^  at 
moet  artificial  temperatures,  and.  is  thereforo  well  fitted  to  test 
the  heat  of  the  hcMest  furnaces.  Wedgewood'e  pyrometer  de- 
pends upon  the  contraction  of  bits  of  cloy,  by  heal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  water,  which  they  suffer  when  placed  in 
a  very  hot  furnace.  The  tunount  of  this  coutracticoi  is  meas- 
ured by  a  scale,  and  thus  it  affords  a  tolerably  accurate  roeBsure 
of  temperature.  By  means  rf  Doniell's  pyrometer  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  red  beat  takes  place  at  about  960°  F. ;  silver 
melU  at  1  873° ;  cast  iron,  2  786* ;  gold,  2  016°;  and  that  tlie 
highest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  is  about  3  260°. 


o  of  Solid*.    That  nUiltiinudltaa  bat  m 
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per  or  a  ring,  throngfa  whicb,  when  cold,  it  «wUy  paased.  Allow  it  to  cool  and  it  neoT* 
en  its  original  dimeudoos. 

8.  To  Bbow  that  different  matate  expand  nnaqoallj  Ibr  the  nine  additions  of  heat^  ex- 
pow  rods  of  dUSBtent  metals  to  the  fame  Booroe  of  heat,  i.  e.,  tlie  same  lamp  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  and  measnie  the  ezparakm  by  the  moving  of  an  index  over  a  graduated 
arc  of  a  diole,  as  in  the  ordinary  pyrometer :  the  expansion  will  be  different  in  each  case. 

4.  Rivet  together  along  their  wliole  length,  two  stripe  of  brass  and  sine,  and  throw  the 
compound  strip  into  a  vessel  ot  boiling  water.  It  will  be  curved  by  the  greatw  ezpaa* 
sion  of  the  more  expansible  metal,  the  rinc. 

6.  Throw  the  same  compound  strip  into  a  ftesdng  mlxtore  of  ice  and  snow,  or  ice 
water,  and  it  will  be  bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  bj  the  greater  contraction  of  the 
sime  metal. 

6.  Ttiat  solids  expanded  by  heat  return  to  their  original  dimensions  when  nermltftjd 
to  resnnie  thebr  former  tempcsature  is  shown  by  expement  2,  with  ball  and  ring ;  also 
by  suspending  a  66  lb.  weight  by  an  iron  wire  fhmi  the  edling  In  such  a  way  as  to  Just 
clear  a  bloeic  placed  under  the  weight ;  ttnn  tie  upon  tlie  wire,  at  intervals  of  a  foot,  bits 
of  tow ;  saturate  them  with  alcohol  and  apply  a  match.  The  wire  will  be  lengthened  by 
tue  expansion,  and  Uie  weight  no  l(mger  dear  the  block.  Allow  the  wire  to  cool  and  the 
weight  will  be  drawn  up  to  its  former  podtion. 

7.  That  poor  conductors  of  heat  are  readilv  broken  by  sudden  beating  is  shown  by 
applying  a  hot  iron  to  a  glass  flask ;  it  will  be  broken  along  the  path  of  the  iron. 

8.  Invert  a  bottle  having  a  glass  stopper,  and  cautiously  heat  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
on  the  outdde  with  a  spirit  lamp ;  the  stopper  will  soon  drop  out,  showing  the  real  ex- 
pansion of  the  glass  when  dowly  heated. 

9.  Orind  a  glass  rod  accuratdy  into  a  hole  in  a  metallic  plate,  and  then  heat  slowly  Jn 
a  spirit  lamp,  or  bv  immersion  in  hot  water ;  it  will  no  longer  fit  the  hole. 

10.  Ueat  th^gTium  stopper  of  a  bottle,  and  it  will  no  longer  enter  the  month  of  tho 
bottle. 

1 1.  EsKpanalon  of  Liquids*  To  show  that  liquids  expand,  dip  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  into  hot  water. 

la.  Fit  a  cork,  with  a  long  tube  pasring  through  it,  into  a  flask  filled  with  water. 
The  water  will  riw  into  the  tube  three  or  four  inches ;  tie  a  string  around  the  tube  at 
tho  levd  of  the  liquid,  and  dip  the  flask  into  hot  water;  first  the  water  will  sink  and 
tiien  riiie  very  rapidly  in  the  tube. 

1 3.  Vill  a  large  test  tube  entirely  tall  of  alcohol,  and  ttien  place  it  earcfolly  in  a  jar 
of  hot  water;  it  will  very  soon  overflow  the  lim.  Or,  fill  a  flask,  like  that  described  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  12,  with  alcohol  colored  red  by  cochineal,  and  note  the  addi- 
tional  amount  of  oxpandon. 

14b  ViU  a  dropping  tube  entirely  full  of  sulphuric  ether  or  alcohol,  and  apply  heat  to 
the  bulb,  the  thumb  being-  applied  to  the  luger  end.  The  liquid  will  be  forced  out 
through  the  small  orlfioe,  in  a  steady  stream. 

IS.  That  different  liquids  expand  unequally  from  the  same  increments  of  heat  is 
shown  by  filling  two  bulbs,  of  the  same  sixe,  one  with  alcohol,  and  the  other  with  water, 
to  the  same  hdght,  and  dipping  them  into  the  same  vessd  of  hot  water ;  or  by  filling  a 
large  bulb  to  a  certain  point  first  with  water,  and  placing  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water ;  then  emptying  it,  cooling  in  cold  water,  filling  it  with  alcohol  to  the 
same  point,  and  expodng  it  for  ten  minutes  in  the  same  vessel  of  boiling  water.  Koto 
the  difference  In  the  expandon  in  the  two  cases  by  means  of  scale. 

18.  Apparent  Paradox.  IHp  a  flask  of  water,  with  tube,  as  in  experiment  12,  into  a 
vessel  of  bdling  water.  The  water  for  a  few  seconds  will  dnk  considerably  in  the  tube, 
instead  of  ridng.  This  is  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  glass  flask,  by  which  its  capacity 
{sincraand. 

17.  Immerse  the  same  flask  in  a  vessel  of  ice  and  water ;  tho  liquid  will  rise  instead 
of  sinldng,  owing  to  the  diminished  capacity  of  tho  flssk. 

18.  Bxpaiuilon  of  Gases.  That  gases  expand  finom  heat  is  sho^^  a  'n-  applying 
heat  to  the  bulb  of  the  large  air  thermometer,  deticribed  in  Art.  128.    Jf'tif.  45. 

1 0.  Invert  a  gloss  tube,  having  a  long  bulb  at  the  end  like  a  large  thermometer  tube, 
in  water  colored  blue  by  sulphate  of  copper :  support  it  so  that  its  beak  just,  dips  beneath 
the  level  of  the  liquid ;  apply  the  flame  of  a  lamp  and  the  air  will  be  driven  out,  showing 
expansion :  remove  the  lamp  and  the  liquid  will  rise  into  the  stem,  showing  contraction . 
apply  heat  again  and  the  air  will  again  expand,  driving  the  colored  water  down  before 
it.    This  forms  a  sfaiple  air  thermometer. 

20.  Heat  a  weU  corked  empty  bottle  by  immersing  it  la  hot  water,  or  exposing  it  to 
the  fire:  the  cork  will  be  driven  out. 

81.  Heat  a  tightly  closed  India  rubber  bag,  portiaUy  filled  with  afar ;  It  wOI  distend, 
and  finally  bo  raptured. 

22.  Bxoepilon  by  IKTatotr  to  tbe  I.aiv  of  Expaaslon.  Provide  a  flask, 
similar  to  the  one  used  In  experiment  12,  bat  having  a  theraiometsr  also  passed  tightly 
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tbnmgh  the  eoik ;  mark  the  height  of  the  water  bj  a  atrf  ng,  and  note  the  tcmpermtara 
Then  tanmene  in  a  freesiDg  mixture  of  poanded  ice  or  snow,  and  salt ;  the  water  will 
•teadily  sink  in  the  tube  until  the  thermometer  indicates  alMnit  40o ;  as  the  tempeimtnre 
deereaaes,  tlie  water,  instead  of  obeying  the  mme  law,  begins  to  expand,  and  continuea 
to  do  M>  ontii  the  thennometer  indicates  the  tempcratnie  of  82o.  when  it  will  soddenlj 
slioot  np  and  overflow  the  end  of  the  tube,  on  account  of  the  medng  of  the  water  in 
the  flask.  In  eonsequenoe  of  this  ezoeptton,  cold  water  at  fflo  floats  on  the  top  of  warm- 
•r  water  at  40O. 

23.  Repeat  the  experiment  described  in  Art.  128,  taking  care  to  fill  the  brass  cup  with 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  aalt,  instead  of  ice  alone. 

24i  TbermoflMtMrs.  Test  the  ikeering  and  boiling  points  by  immersing  them  In 
melting  ice  and  boiling  water ;  the  mercury  should  stand  in  the  one  case  at  32o ;  in  the 
other  at  2120. 

SB.  Note  the  temperature  at  wUeh  wster  hoik  in  a  g^ass  flask,  and  observe  the  cOeet 
of  tiuowing  in  RODM  iron  filings. 

26.  Invert  a  thermometer  and  observe  if  the  mcreniy  runs  to  the  end  of  the  stem. 

27.  Sqneese  tbe  bulb  between  the  fingers  and  note  the  rising  of  the  mercury.  This 
phowa  the  elasticity  of  the  ghws.  The  thennometer  in  this  experiment  should  stand  at 
lOOo. 
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138,  Heat  of  Compoiition.  It  has  been  stated  tliat  heat  ex* 
ists  in  two  states :  first,  as  heat  of  temperature ;  second,  as  heat 
of  composition.  Having  considered  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  first 
of  these  states,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  those  which  it  produces 
in  the  second.  When  heat  merely  flows  into  a  body,  without  com- 
bining with  it,  the  only  effect  produced  is  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, together  with  a  proportionate  enlargement  of  its  dimensions ; 
but  when  it  enters  into  a  body  so  as  to  combine  with  it,  the  body  is 
changed  from  the  state  of  a  solid  to  that  of  a  liquid,  or  from  the 
state  of  a  liquid  to  that  of  a  vapor.  In  this  case  a  portion  of  the 
heat  disappears ;  the  whole  of  the  heat  which  enters  the  body  does 
not  appear  as  heat  of  temperature,  but  a  portion  is  expended  in 
changing  its  state.  The  heat  no  longer  appears  as  heat ;  the 
Folid  into  which  it  has  entered  no  longer  appears  as  a  solid. 
The  heat  and  the  solid  have  combined  so  as  to  form  a  new 
liquid  or  gaseous  substance,  differing  essentially  in  its  appear- 
ance and  properties  from  both  the  substances  which  have  en- 
tered into  it.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  the  two  invisible  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  unite 
to  form  the  visible  substance,  water,  differing  in  all  respects 
from  the  two  elements  which  have  combined  to  form  lU    It  is  a 

188.  What  are  the  two  states  in  which  heat  exists?  What  are  the  effects  produced 
upon  bodies  by  heat  of  temperature?  What  are  the  efllsets  produced  upon  bodies  when 
heat  enten  Into  composition  with  thorn  ?  What  change  of  state  In  produced  by  heat  of 
composition  7    When  two  substances  combine,  what  is  the  universal  law  ? 
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universal  inw  that  wHen  two  gubstances  combine,  the  compound 
formed  possesaea  properUea  diSerent  from  those  of  (lie  compo- 
nent elements.  Jo  this  view,  water  is  a  compound  of  ttx  nnd 
heat ;  melted  iron  is  a  compound  of  solid  iron  and  Leat,  be- 
cause in  both  these  combinations  a  large  amount  of  heat  has 
combined  with  the  ice  and  iron,  and  no  longer  appears  possesacd 
of  its  most  striking  property,  viz.,  the  power  to  elevate  tempera- 
tare ;  while  at  the  same  time  both  the  ice  and  iron  have  lost  all 
Iheirsolid  properties  and  been  converted  into  liquids.  Thetirst 
of  the  effects  of  combined  heat  is  Liquetaction ;  the  second, 
Vaporization. 

139.  Uqn^hetlMi  fa«daead  by  Heat. — Melting  Point. 
When  heat  enters  a  solid  its  first  effect  is  to  produce  expansion ; 
a^  it  accumulates,  the  particles  gradually  become  so  far  eepam- 
tcd  aa  to  move  easily  upon  each  other  and  readily  change  their 
position,  and  finally,  if  the  heat  be  increased  still  further,  a  state 
of  complete  liquidity  is  the  result.  This  process  is  called  Lique- 
Jaclion.  The  degree  at  which  it  takes  place  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent substances,  and  is  railed  the  melting  point.  Ice  melts  at 
SZT.;  8permncetiatl32'';  sulphur  220°;  tin  442°;  lead  612°; 
iron2786°;fiilverl873°;  gold 2016°. 
Fig.  61.  140.    Duan^aTBOca  of  a  larg'a 

antannt  of  Beat  dnriuf  LiiinelkGtian. 
The  most  important  fact  connected 
with  liquefaction,  is  the  disappear- 
ance and  absorption  of  a  large 
amount  of  heat.  The  fact  of  this 
absorption  may  be  easily  proved.  If 
a  flask  full  of  ice  at  0°,  with  a  ther- 
mometer inserted  in  it,  be  placed 
over  a  fire,  the  mercury  will  immedi- 
ately commence  rising,  and  continue 
to  do  BO  until  it  has  attained  the 
temperature  of  32° ;  but  when  it  has 
reached  this  point  it  will  suddenly 
stop  and  refuse  to  rise  any  higher. 
Fig.  51.  This  elevation  of  tempera* 
Ahumiiim  of  Ural  in  '"^^ '"  *^^  ^'^^  takes  place  without  the 

u^/laim.   "  meltingofanyportion,howercrsma!l. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  the  thermometer  haci  risen  to  82°,  the  ice 
censes  lo  indicate  any  increase  of  temperature,  and  begins  ta 
melt  very  slowly.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  five  minutes 
immediately  after  the  thermometer  has  ceased  to  rise,  the  ice 
must  be  receiving  beat  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  in  the  five  min- 
utes immediately  before.  What  has  become  of  this  heat,  since 
it  produces  no  ^ect  on  the  thermometer  P  It  has  evidently  dis- 
appeared and  been  absorbed  in  the  process  of  liquefaction,  and 
ita  force  has  been  expended  in  effecting  this  change  of  state- 
It  has  combined  with  the  ice  and  produced  a  substance  in  which 
neither  its  own  properties  as  heat,  nor  those  of  the  ice,  as  a  poUd, 
any  longer  appear.  The  heat  thus  absorbed  is  said  lo  have  be-  . 
come  kdent,  and  the  amount  of  it  varies  with  the  particular  solid 
substance  which  is  liquefied. 

I4X.  Amosnt  of  Heat  ataorbed  In  the  melUnr  af  Ice.  In 
the  liquefaction  of  ice,  the  heat  absorbed  is  sufficient  to  rai§e 
the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  140°.  Thus,  if  a 
pound  of  ice  be  melted,  the  heat  absorbed  is  Buflicient  to  rai^e 
the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  from  32°  to  172°,or  140°. 
This  may  be  proved 
^'S-  "  by  the  following  ex- 

periment: Fig.  52. 
Let  a  pound  of  brok- 
en ice  at  32°,  and  a 
pound  of  water  also 
at  32°,  be  introduced 
into  two  separate 
glass  jars,  of  the 
same  size  and  thick- 
ness, and  in  every 
respect  exactly  alike, 
and  let  both  be  placed 
in  a  shallow  metallic  ■ 
,(-.«„>,/H««»i«rt«ii.Liwr«i.™.  pan,    filled   to    the 

depth  of  an  m  CO 
with  water.  Let  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  each  jar,  not  ar- 
■"anged  as  in  the  figure,  with  its  bulb  touching  the  bottom,  but 
suspended  so  that  each  bulb  just  dips  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  broken  ice  and  of  the  water.  Each  thermometer  will  eland, 
of  course,  at  82°.     Now  let  a  lamp  be  placed  beneath  the  metal- 

Whit  hai  bcrane  of  Hi 
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lie  pan,  and  ihe  water  contained  in  it  be  bIowIj  heated.  Both 
jars  receive  heat  at  the  same  rate,  and  we  should  snppoee 
that  the>  thermometers  would  indicate  a  temperature  increasing 
at  the  same  rate  in  both ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  are  found  to 
be  very  unequally  affected.  The  thermometer  in  the  jar  con- 
taining water  at  32^  immediately  begins  to  rise^  while  that  in 
the  jar  containing  ice  at  32^  remains  stationaryy  and  does  not 
begin  to  rise  until  the  ice  is  entirely  melted.  If  at  the  instant 
when  the  last  particle  of  ice  disappears  and  while  its  tempera- 
ture is  still  at  32^,  we  observe  the  thermometer  in  the  jar  con- 
taining water,  it  will  be  found  to  have  risen  from  32°  to  172°, 
showing  that  the  water  has  received  140°  of  heat.  The  ice  in 
the  other  jar  has  necessarily  received  precisely  the  same  amount, 
yet  its  temperature  remains  unaffected.  What  has  become  of 
this  140°  of  heat?  It  has  obviously  been  absorbed  in  causing 
the  ice  to  liquefy,  and  in  so  doing  has  become  insensible  to  the 
thermometer.  As  so6n  as  the  ice  has  entirely  melted,  the  ther- 
mometer will  begin  to  rise,  just  as  it  did  in  the  jar  containing 
water,  because  the  heat  received  from  the  lamp  is  no  longer  ex- 
pended in  producing  the  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 

state,  and  exerts  the  ordinary  effects  of  heat  of  temperature. 

142.  The  amovnt  of  Beat  absorbed  in  tho  LiqnofiMtloB  of 
lee  ihown  by  a  second  experiment.  If  a  pound  of  water  at  32° 
be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  172°,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  will  be  intermediate  between  them,  or  102°, — the  mean 
temperature.  But  if  a  pound  of  water  at  172°  be  added  to  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  the  ice  will  quickly  dissolve,  and  on 
placing  a  thermomet^  in  the  mixture  it  will  be  found  to  stand 
not  at  102°,  but  at  32^.  In  this  experiment  the  pound  of  hot 
water  which  was  originally  at  172%  actually  loses  140°  of  heat,  all 
of  which  enters  the  ice  and  causes  its  liquefaction,  but  without 
affectmg  its  temperature ;  whence  it  follows  that  a  quantity  of 
heat  becomes  insensible  during  the  melting  of  ice  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  <$  water  by  140°  F. 
This  explains  the  well  known  fact  on  which  the  graduation  of 
the  thermometer  depends,  that  the  temperature  c?  melting'ice 
or  snow  never  exceeds  32°  F.  All  the  heat  which  is  added  be- 
comes insensible  until  the  liquefaction  is  complete. 

143.  Beat  of  Plniditjr.  The  heat  thus  absorbed  in  the 
liquefaction  of  solids  is  called  the  heat  of  fluidity,  and  is  esscn- 

Iti.  ItaMribe  *  moond  esperlDMnt  bj  irhich  the  none  fiict  msj  b«  prored.    Why  can 
not  melting  lee  tIm  abore  8io  until  the  whole  U  melted  ?->14d.  ^Vhat  is  meant  by 
heat  of  fluidity? 
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tial  to  the  existence  of  the  substance  in  the  liquid  state.  It 
varies  very  much  in  different  bodies.  In  ice,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  is  140^;  in  beeswax  it  is  175°;  in 
lead  162° ;  zinc  493° ;  tin  500° ;  bismuth  550° ;  all  of  which  is  in 
each  case  given  out  when  the  body  returns  to  the  solid  state. 
The  heat  in  all  these  instances  is  not  lost,  but  is  simply  rendered 
insensible  to  the  thennometer.  It  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  the  substance  in  question  without  raising  its  temperature. 
When  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  substance  is  reconverted 
into  a  solid,  the  heat  which  has  been  rendered  insensible  is  again 
given  out,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises.  Consequently, 
whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  there  is  an  immense 
absorption  of  heat,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  temperature ; 
whenever  a  liquid  is  changed  into  a  solid,  there  is  an  immense 
cvolntion  of  heat,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  temperature. 
Similar  variations  in  temperature  are  effected  by  simple  change 
of  density,  without  any  such  change  in  state  as  to  produce  either 
liquefaction  or  solidification.  Condense  any  substance,  and  its 
temperature  rises ;  expand  it,  and  its  temperature  sinks. 

144.  Solid  sabvtaiicdfl  nndarfoinff  Uq^e€9Ctwn  can  never 
be  heated  above  their  point  of  nuion,  nntil  the  whole  of  the 
Solid  is  melted.  When  a  solid  is  undergoing  liquefaction,  all 
the  heat  that  enters  it,  is  expended  in  producing  the  change  of 
state,  and  none  of  it  goes  to  raise  the  temperature  until  every 
particle  of  the  solid  has  melted.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  melting  ice,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ice  can  not  be 
raised  above  32°  until  the  last  particle  of  the  solid  has  disap- 
peared. In  the  same  way,  if  a  mass  of  tin  have  its  tempera- 
ture raised  to  442°  it  will  then  begin  to  melt,  and  its  tempera- 
ture can  be  raised  no  higher  witil  the  last  particle  of  tin  be 
melted,  af^er  which  the  temperature  will  rise  as  usual.  In 
like  manner  lead  will  begin  to  liquefy  at  504°,  and  not^vith- 
standing  the  constant  addition  of  heat,  its  temperature  will  not 
rise  above  594°  until  its  fusion  is  complete.  The  same  is  true 
of  beeswax ;  it  can  not  be  raised  above  its  melting  point,  how- 
ever great  the  heat  applied,  so  long  as  any  wax  remains  un- 
melted ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  iron,  which  melts  at  2786°, 
notwithstanduig  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace,  it  can  not  be 
raised  above  this  point  so  long  as  any  solid  iron  remains,  because 

Tr  it  the  (nine  in  amount  fbr  all  bodioi  ?  What  to  the  effect  nf  UqnelketioD  upon  ear^ 
roundinic  temperature?  What  ia  the  oflect  of  soUdifleation  upon  temperature r  What 
i*  the  odiBct  of  change  of  denaity  upon  temperature?— 144.  ^Vby  can  not  noUda  under^ 
going  llquobction  bv  heated  aboTc  the  melting  point  ? 
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all  the  hent  that  enters  it,  howcTer  great,  h  entirely  expended 
ia  prodncing  liqucfarlion,  and  none  at  all  goes  towards  the  cle- 
vatiofi  of  temperature. 

14S.    Tb«  BMtt  abM>rb«d  in  LiiaBfactio&  ffivan  ont  In  So- 
lUUcwtton.    The  heat  thus  absorbed  id  liquefaclion  is  given  out 
and  rendered  eeusible  agaio,  when  the  liquid  returns  to  a  solid  state. 
This  may  be  shown  by  immersing  a  ves- 
Fifr  ^'  eel  of  water  at  60°,  containiiig  a  ther- 

mometer, in  a  freezing  mixture  of  iee 
and  salt,  at  0°.     The  thermometer  will 
immediately  sink,  and  continue  to  do 
so,  until  it  reaches  32°,  when  it  will 
suddenly  Btop;  and  though  the  freezing 
mixture  is  at  0°,  the  water  in  the  vessel 
persista  in  remaining  at  32°,  and  at  the 
same  time  slowly  freezes.      It  loecs 
heat  at  the  same  rate  alter  it  reached 
32°  as  it  did  before ;  why  does  not  its 
temperature  sink  ?  manilestly  because 
the  water  in  freezing  is  giving  out  the 
"^  V^.^S.!.'""™'     140°  of  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  in 
liquefying,  and  this  it  is  which  keeps 
up  its  temperature :  Fig.  S3.     The  same  fact  may  be  proved  by 
another  experiment.     If  water  be  kept  undisturbed  it  may  be 
cooled  to  12°  or  20°  below  its  freezing  point,  32",  without  congeal- 
ing, but  upon  the  least  agitation  a  small  portion  is  made  to  solidify, 
and  the  heat  given  forth  by  this  small  portion  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  water  frcHU  12°  to  32°.     Melted  phos- 
phorus, acetic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  also  admit  of  being  cooled 
down  several  d^p-ees  below  their  points  of  solidification,  but  if 
touched  or  agitated  they  immediately  sohdify  with  the  evolution 
of  heat     The  soUdiflcation  of  metallic  bodies  is  attended  with 
like  results ;  a  liquid  alloy  of  potassinm  and  sodium  may  be 
formed  by  pressing  together  the  two  metals,  which  at  common 
temperatures  are  quite  soft ;  if  a  drop  of  mercury  he  added  to 
them  they  instantly  solidify,  and  in  doing  so  emit  heat  enough  to 
set  fire  to  the  naphtha  which  is  used  to  protect  them  from  the  air. 
The  freezing  of  water,  and  solidification  in  general,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  attended  with  the  evo- 

lU.  Shcnr  Ihit  tlu>  hat  tlwoibrd  in  Uqai^KUon  Is  glnn  out  inln  I 
EipUn  the  rlHof  tmiwmtiinln  inl(riitl2o,wbto  ItlsftuHii.   2ipl 
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F»g'  ^*'  Intion  of  heat,  and  is  a  wanniiig  pro* 

cess.  When  a  pound  of  water  is  frozen, 
sufficient  heat  is  given  out  to  raise  an* 
other  pound  of  water  from  32°  to  172% 
and  to  impart  to  it  140°  of  heat. 
If  a  ton  of  water  be  frozen,  the  same 
fact  is  true ;  the  heat  given  out  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  another  ton  of  water 
from  32°  to  172°,  or  to  heat  140  tons 
of  water  1°.  A  similar  extrication 
of  heat  occurs  in  all  cases  of  solidi- 
fication. The  precipitation  of  mat- 
ter in  a  solid  form  from  a  state  of 
solution  always  produces  heat.  Make 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
orGlaubers  salt,  in  warm  water  at  90°, 
and  set  it  aside  until  it  cools,  having 
first  tightly  corked  it ;  on  shaking  the 
bottle,  the  solution  will  suddenly  crys- 
tallize, and  its  temperature  rise  sev- 
eral degrees,  as  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer. If  we  prepare  a  satmrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  in  boiling 
water  and  allow  it  to  cool  without  agi* 
tatioui  on  pouring  it  over  a  bulb,  the 
beak  of  which  is  dipped  beneath  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  bowl,  it  will  im- 
mediately solidify,  and  in  so  doing  give 
out  heat  enough  to  drive  out  a  part 
erf  the  air,  in  bubbles  through  the  water.  See  Fig,  54,  where  the 
water  occupies  a  portion  of  the  stem,  and  descends  rapidly  on 
the  application  of  the  solution. 

i4o.  Liquefketiony  by  whatever  eatua  produced,  always 
attended  by  a  Reduetien  ef  Temperatore.  Liquefaction  pro* 
duces  cold.  This  is  not  only  true  when  solids  are  melted  by  the 
application  of  heat,  but  in  every  case  in  which  solid  matter  is 
liquefied,  by  whatever  means.  Lique&ction  can  not  take  place 
without  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  heat;  consequently, 
if  we  can  effect  or  compel  liquefaction  without  the  direct 
application  of  heat,  a  strong  demand  for  heat  is  at  once  created, 
which  must  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  of  surround- 


Heai  producfd  by  SoUdificor 
ticn. 


146.  Why  Lt  IlqiiefiictioD,  by  whatorer  caiue  produced,  always  attended  by  a  redaction 
of  temperature? 
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iog  1x>dies,  and  their  temperature  consequently  sinks.  Now  we 
have  the  means  of  causing  bodies  to  liquefy  suddenly  by  chemi- 
cal means,  without  the  application  of  heat ;  and  consequently  of 
producing  a  diminution  of  temperature  in  surrounding  objects, 
by  the  demand  for  heat  which  is  thus  created. 

147.  rredxinir  flCztnret.  On  this  principle  depends  the 
operation  of  what  are  called  freezing  mixtures.  One  of  the 
simplest  of  these  is  composed  of  ice  and  salt.  When  mixed, 
these  two  solids  combine  in  such  a  way  that  both  are  liquefied,  * 
heat  is  absorbed,  surrounding  temperature  sinks,  and  the  ther- 
mometer speedily  falls  to  —  4**,  or  36°  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  heat  be  furnished 
either  by  the  vessel  in  which  the  lique&ction  takes  place, 
or  from  any  other  external  source.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  heat  which  is  absorbed  must  be  supplied  by  the  substances 
themselves  which  compose  the  mixture,  and  whidi  must  suffer 
a  diminution  of  temperature  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  thus  rendered  latent  The  cold  produced  will  be  increased 
by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  substances  in  question,  be- 
fore mixing  them.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made 
should  be  placed  in  a  larger  vessel,  also  containing  some  of  the 
freezing  mixture,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  every  supply  of 
heat  to  the  inner  vessel  from  the  outside.  The  solids  employed 
must  be  pulverized  so  as  to  dissolve  quickly,  and  if  salts, 
must  not  have  lost  their  water  of  crystallization,  or  have  become 
anhydrous.  There  are  freezing  mixtures  more  effective  than 
ice  and  salt  Thus,  chlorohydric  add  5  parts  by  weight,  and 
snow  or  ice,  8  parts,  will  sink  the  temperature  firom  32°  to — 21°. 
Again,  if  equal  weights  of  snow  and  common  salt,  at  32°,  be 
mixed,  they  will  liquefy,  and  the  temperature  will  fall  to  —  9°. 
If  2  lbs.  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  1  lb.  of  snow,  be  separately 
reduced  to — 9°  in  this  liquid,  and  then  mixed,  they  will  liquefy, 
and  the  temperature  will  &11  to  — -  74°.  If  4  lbs.  of  snow,  and 
5  lbs.  of  sulphuric  add,  be  reduced  to  -— >  74°  in  this  last  mix- 
ture, and  then  mixed,  they  wiU  liquefy,  and  the  temperature 
will  fall  to  —  90°.  Again,  if  1  lb.  of  snow  lie  dissolved  in 
about  2  quarts  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  will  fall  nearly  to — 13°. 
If  the  same  quantities  of  snow  and  alcohol,  after  being  reduced  in 
this  mixture  to  — 13°,  be  then  mingled,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  will  be  reduced  to — 58°,  and  the  same  process  being 

147.  WhstueftMdngmixtiuiis?    Explain  the  prfaiclpto  on  which  they  dep«nd.    Oive 
•ome  of  the  most  important  fireeifaig  miztoree. 
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repeated,  with  like  quantities  in  this  second  mixture,  a  further 
reduction  of  temperature  to  —  98^  maj  be  effected,  and  80  on. 
The  lowest  known  temperatures,  however,  have  been  produced 
by  liquefying,  and  then  evaporating  some  of  ^e  gases.  Tem- 
peratures have  been  thus  produced,  varying  from — 120°  F.  to 
—  220°.  At  such  temperatures,  mercury,  which  freezes  at  — 
40°  F.,  is  easily  solidified,  and  it  is  said  that  even  alcohol,  a 
liquid  which  has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  solidification, 
has  been  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  oil  and  melted  wax. 
These  processes  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  extreme  cold 
thus  produced  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  comparison 
with  some  of  the  lowest  natural  temperatures,  llie  severest 
natural  cold  ever  noted  was  in  Siberia,  lat  55  N.,  where  the 
thermometer  was  observed  to  indicate — 91.75°  F.  At  Jakertsh, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  December  is — 44j^°  F., 
and  it  has  been  known  as  low  as — 58°.  In  the  expedition  in 
Khiva,  in  December,  1839,  the  Russian  anny  experienced  for 
several  successive  days  a  temperature  of — 41.8°  F. 

148«  The  tolntioii  of  Salts  and  Adds  in  Water  lowers  its 
Freeziiig'  Feint.  The  freezing  points  of  liquids  are  generally 
lowered  when  salts  are  dissolved  in  them.  The  freezing  point 
of  pure  water  is  stationary  at  32° ;  but  sea  water,  which  con- 
tains several  different  salts  dissolved  in  it,  chiefiy  common  salt, 
freezes  at  27.4°  F.,  the  salt  separating,  and  the  pure  water  float- 
ing in  the  form  of  ice ;  whilst  water  which  is  saturated  with  sea 
salt  sinks  as  low  as  —  4°  F.  before  freezing.  In  like  manner 
the  strong  acids,  like  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitric,  will  very 
considerably  reduce  the  freezing  point  of  the  water  with  which 
they  are  mixed.  The  icebergs,  therefore,  which  float  in  the  sea, 
and  all  the  ice  formed  in  the  ocean  in  winter,  consist  of  per- 
fectly pure  water.  In  like  manner,  if  water  hold  in  solution  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  be  frozen,  the  ice  will  be  found  to 
contain  no  admixture  of  alcohol,  but  to  be  the  ice  of  perfectly 
pure  water.  This  method  ia  somethnes  practiced  to  give  in- 
creased  strength  to  weak  wines,  for,  as  the  water  freezes,  the 
remaining  liquid  becomes  proportionably  stronger.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  freezing,  as  it  goes  on  in  Nature,  solidification  does  not 
proceed  continuously,  but  the  ice  is  formed  in  successive  layers, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  these  layers  is  a  stratum  of  ice, 
slightly  more  ftisible  than  the  mass  either  above  or  below. 

14S.  What  If  theeaBCtapon  tbeflreeidng  point  of  water  of  dJasolTingaalti  in  it?  Wluit 
•Oset  has  the  mixing  of  aindi  with  water  upon  ita  freeidng  point?  Wliat  ii  the  elbet 
of  fteering  upon  nit  water  f  What  Is  the  elwet  of  frwiiing  apon  water  oontainiog  aJeo* 
hoi  In  eolation? 
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149.  Sometimes  two  different  snbetancet  mixed,  fuse  at  a 
temperature  mnch  lower  than  either  leparately. — ^Flvzea. 

Salt  may  be  said  to  be  a  Hax  for  ice,  because  it  tends  to  liquefj 
the  ice  without  the  application  of  beat,  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  it  would  melt  without;  in  the  same  manner  other  sub- 
stances, when  mixed,  oAen  tend  to  fuse  at  a  temperature  much 
lower  than  the  fusing  point  of  either  separatelj.  In  this  way 
many  very  infusible  substances  are  melted  by  mingling  with 
them  other  bodies  with  which  they  tend  to  unite.  Silica,  the 
most  important  constituent  in  glass,  is  not  fusible  by  any  heat 
of  the  most  powerful  wind  furnace,  but  if  soda,  potash,  lime, 
and  lead,  be  mixed  with  it,  fusion  takes  place  very  readily  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  These  substances  are  hence 
called  fluxes.  In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  fluxes  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  also  in  the  reduction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores. 
For  this  reason  iron  ore  is  always  mixed  with  lime  before  it  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  blast  furnace.  Li  the  case  of 
some  of  the  salts,  the  lowering  of  the  point  of  fusion,  is  very 
extraordinary ;  thus  nitrate  of  potash  melts  at  G42°  F.,  the  ni- 
trate of  soda  at  591°  F. ;  but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  in  equiva- 
lent proportions,  liquefies  as  low  as  429°,  or  162°  below  the 
melting  point  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  two  salts.  In  like 
manner  some  of  the  alloys  of  different  metals  will  oflcn  melt  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  any  of  the  metals  employed  sepa- 
rately. An  alloy  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin, 
melts  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  an  alloy 
of  496  parts  of  bismuth,  310  lead,  177  tin,  and  26  mercury, 
fuses  at  162.5°  F.  If  a  thin  strip  of  this  alloy  be  dipped  into 
water  that  is  nearly  boiling  hot,  it  will  melt  like  wax.  Some 
bodies,  like  water,  pass  at  once  from  the  complete  solid  to  the 
complete  liquid  state  without  passing  through  any  intermediate 
condition ;  while  others,  like  wax,  tallow,  and  phosphorus,  be- 
come soft  at  temperatures  much  lower  than  those  at  which  they 
are  liquefied ;  and  there  are  others,  like  glass  and  platinum, 
which  never,  under  any  circumstances,  attain  absolute  fiuidity. 

150.  Befiraotory  enbetancea.  Bodies,  whose  fusion  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  or  which  resist  it  altogether,  are  called 
refractory.  No  substance  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  in- 
fusible, except  carbon,  which,  under  all  its  forms,  of  piu    carbon. 


149.  What  mfloxM?  Howmajnlibe  nSd  tobe  s  flnxfor  ioe?  Beflcitbe  the  use 
of  flxUBBS  in  the  nuUng  of  glan  and  porcelain.  What  is  the  nae  of  the  Ume  employed 
InthesmaltlngoftTon?  How  does  the  melting  point  of  alloya  compare  with  ttiat  of  the 
metals  wUeh  enter  into  them  ?— IfiO.  What  are  reficactarjr  sabstaooee  t 
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charcoal,  anthracite,  graphite,  and  diamond,  has  resisted  fusioq 
at  the  highest  temperature  which  has  yet  been  produced.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  even  carbon  may  yet  be  fused  by  long  sub- 
jection to  the  intense  heat  of  Ruhmkorff's  coil ;  §  465.  Of  the 
metals,  platinum  is  the  most  infusible,  and  it  (^m  not  be  melted 
except  by  the  oxybydrogen  blow-pipe,  an  instrument  to  be 
described  hereafter,  and  by  the  galvanic  current.  Wrought 
iron  is  also  extremely  difficult  of  fusion.  Among  the  most  re- 
fractory bodies  are  the  earths, — ^lime,  alumina,  baryta,  strontia. 
Some  compound  substances  can  not  be  melted,  because  decom- 
position takes  place  before  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
fusion  has  been  attained.  Thus  marble,  ordinarily,  can  not  be 
melted,  because,  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  decomposed,  and  one  of  its 
constituents,  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  escapes ;  but  if  it  be  tightly 
confined  in  a  strong  gun-barrel,  so  that  nothing  can  escape,  and 
intense  heat  be  applied,  its  fusion  can  be  accomplished. 

151.  Facility  of  liqnefiiction  proportioned  to  the  quantily 
of  latent  heat  required.  The  different  degrees  of  facility  with 
which  bodies  are  liquefied  depends  in  pait  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  heat  which  are  rendered  latent  in  the  process.  Thus 
ice  liquefies  very  slowly,  because  the  latent  heat  required  is  very 
great,  water  containing  more  latent  heat,  or  heat  of  composition, 
than  any  other  known  substance.  Phosphorus  and  lead,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  latent  heat  is  small,  melt  very  easily ;  ice  can 
uot  be  liquefied  until  it  has  received  sufficient  heat  to  raise  an 
equal  weight  of  water  140^,  while  lead  and  phosphorus  are 
melted  by  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  their  own  weight  of 
water  by  9°.  If  but  little  heat  is  absorbed,  and  beoDmes  latent, 
all  the  heat  that  enters  the  body  in  question  goes  at  once  towards 
its  liquefaction ;  whereas,  if  a  large  quantity  becomes  latent,  it 
is  obvious  that  but  a  small  amount  can  go  towards  the  lique&c- 
tion,  and  the  rapidity  of  that  process  is  proportionably  retarded. 

152.  The  important  reiolti  of  the  abiorptlon  of  Beat  in 
Liquefaction,  and  its  evolution  in  Solidification.  The  absorp- 
tion of  this  large  amount  of  heat  in  liquefiaction,  and  the  pro- 
portional evolution  of  heat  in  solidification,  lead  to  two  most 
important  results.  1st.  The  solidification  of  large  bodies  of 
water  sets  free  an  amount  of  heat  prevfously  latent  in  the  water 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  mitigating  the  rigors  of  a  cold 

Which  to  the  most  Infculble  of  all  knoivn  substancei  ?  Which  to  the  mof t  faiftuible  of 
the  metato  ?— 151.  To  what  to  the  ftdUty  of  llquelhction  proportioned?  Qtve  iUnstni- 
tiona  of  ttito  in  the  case  of  water  and  phosphorus.— 152.  Wnat  important  resalts  flow 
ftom  the  abeorptkm  and  erolution  of  heat  in  liqoefkctlon  and  solkUflcatton? 
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climate.  The  act  of  freezing  liberates  heat,  and  very  percepti- 
bly moderates  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  As  soon  as 
ice  begins  to  form  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake  in  winter,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  immediately  elevated.  In 
the  severest  weather  of  winter,  if  a  snow  storm  occur,  the  air 
at  once  becomes  warmer  from  the  heat,  preiriously  latent  in  the 
watery  vapor,  now  given  forth  by  its  condensation  and  solidifi- 
cation. For  the  same  reason  water  is  oflen  placed  in  cellara 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  frost  by  the  heat  given  forth  by 
its  own  congelation.  2d.  The  lai^e- amount  of  heat  required 
for  liquefaction  tends  to  make  the  melting  of  solids  slow 
and  gradual,  and  the  large  amount  of  heat  given  forth  in  solidi- 
fication tends  to  make  the  congelation  of  liquids  equally  slow 
and  gradual.  A  check  is  thus  placed  upon  the  rapidity  of  both 
these  prqcesses,  and  matter  is  prevented  from  suddenly  passing 
from  one  state  to  the  other  in  either  direction.  We  see  the  im- 
portance of  this  provision  in  the  impediment  which  is  thus 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  large  masses  of 
snow  and  ice  in  the  spring;  if  it  were  not  for  the  immense 
amount  of  heat  required,  and  which  can  not  readily  be  obtained, 
the  ice  and  snow  that  had  accumulated  during  a  long  winter 
would,  at  the  first  approach  of  mild  weather,  be  at  once  con- 
verted intp  water,  and  sweep  away  not  only  the  M'orks  of  man, 
but  also  those  of  Nature  herself,— the  trees,  rocks,  and  hills. 
The  difiiculty  of  suddenly  supplying  so  vast  an  amount  of  heat 
necessarily  makes  the  process  of  melting  very  gradual.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  if  there  were  no  such  provision  can 
be  imagined  from  the  destructive  effects  that  are  produced  in 
spite  of  it,  by  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  spring ;  if  the 
vast  body  of  water  which  is  produced  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  would  be  swept 
before  it.  Occasionally  catastrophes  of  this  kind  do  occur,  when 
a  volcano,  such  as  Etna,  pours  forth  a  stream  of  lava  over  fields 
of  ice  and  snow ;  the  destruction  which  is  produced  by  the  tor- 
rents of  water  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  lava  itself.  As 
we  advance  towards  the  north  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer  is  very  rapid,  taking  place  almost  in  a  day,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  beneficial  results  of  this  constitution  of  matter 
in  countries  where  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice  accumulated  in 
winter  are  immense,  must  be  altogether  incalculable.    Again, 

What  efEaet  is  produced  upon  the  temperature  of  the  aJr  by  the  fhseiliig  of  water  in  the 
autumo?  What  effiept  li  produced  upon  the  rapiditjr  of  the  molting  of  snow  in  the 
spring  bjr  the  absorption  of  so  huge  an  amount  of  lieat  ? 
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when  in  the  autumn  large  masses  of  water  are  frozen,  the  heat 
latent  in  the  liquid,  and  essential  to  its-  liquidity,  is  given  forth, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
maining water,  and  also  of  warming  the  atmosphere  in  contact 
with  it  The  evolution  of  this  lai^e  amount  of  heat  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  freezing  process,  and  limiting  its  effects. 
An  impediment  is  thus  placed  in  the  waj  of  the  sudden  freez- 
ing of  large  bodies  of  water.  So  happily  adjusted  are  all  the 
arrangements  of  Nature  to  subserve  the  comfort  of  man,  and 
the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

153.  The  beaeficial  effects  of  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
of  their  ezceptioiifl  in  special  cases.  All  animal  and  vegetable 
life  depends  upon  the  pi-eservation  in  a  permanently  liquid  state 
of  vast  quantities  of  water.  To  secure  this  end,  the  freezing 
of  w^ater  is  made  a  slow  process,  by  the  latent  heat  which  h 
given  forth  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  take  place.  A  similar  pro- 
vision, as  we  shall  see,  prevents  it  from  too  rapidly  evaporating. 
Both  these  arrangements  show  the  wisdom,  power  and  benefi- 
cence of  the  Most  Iligh  most  emphatically  and  plainly,  as  in- 
deed do  all  the  laws  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  world  of 
matter.  But  especially  are  these  attributes  slio"wn  in  the  ex- 
ceptions which  he  has  made  to  his  own  laws,  when  their  regular 
operation  would  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  man.  %  These 
display  a  very  peculiar  and  refined  design  which  deWids  our 
highest  admiration ;  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  ex- 
ceptions is  shown  in  the  exemption  of  water  from  the  ordinary 
law  of  expansion  and  contraction,  when  its  execution  would  bo 
injurious  to  man.  >  When  water  has  cooled  to  a  certain  point, 
the  ordinary  law  is  reversed,  the  warm  water  sinks,  and  the 
cold  water  floats  upon  the  surfiice.il  In  what  powerful  language 
does  tliis  single  fact  in  Nature  speak  to  every  religious  mind! 

154.  The  discoverer  of  the  laws%f  Latent  Beat.t  I^^  is  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.' Joseph ^Black,^ Prof.  of^^Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  that  we  are  ^indebted  for^the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  on' this ^subjectV  It' is* stated  that  an 
observation  of  Fahrenheit,*  recorded  byjthe  celebrated  Boer- 
haavc,  "  that  water  would  become  considerably  colder  than  melt- 
ing snow  without  freezing,  and  would  freeze  in  a'  moment,  if 
disturbed;  and  in  the  act  of  fi:x3ezing  emit  many  degrees  of  heat," 

153.  Iloir  Li  the  permanently  liquid  state  of  largo  amounts  of  Tratcr  secured?  IVhat 
special  design  is  shown  by  the  peculiar  constitullon  of  water  and  its  exception  at  cer- 
tain temperatures,  to  the  law  of  expansion  fiom  heat. — 154.  Who  was  the  disooTcror  of 
the  laws  of  latent  heat  ?    What  directed  his  attention  to  the  sut^^ect  ? 
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first  saggested  to  Dr.  Black  the  idea  that  the  heat  received  by 
ice  dliring  its  conversion  into  water  is  not  lost,  but  is  contained 
in  the  water.  He  instituted  a  careful  train  of  experiments 
which  fully  established  the  immense  absorption  of  heat  in  lique- 
faction and  vaporization,  and  its  corresponding  evolution  in  con- 
densation and  solidification.  These  experiments  may  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  his  own  words,  in  his  LectTires,  one  of  the  most 
instnictive  and  interesting  works  on  chemistry  to  be  found  in 
our  language.  This  discovery  of  Dr.  Black  unfolded  the  true 
theory  of  the  steam  engine,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Watt  many 
of  his  most  important  improvements. 

SaV«rfiiM»tai    Efftota  of  R«at.~U^eI!ftotIoik 

1.  Ztlqnef action.  That  heat  prodaces  Ilqndkction  may  be  shown  by  heating  ice, 
lead,  or  any  other  aoUd  easily  fusible. 

2.  That  liquefaction  is  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  a  large  amount  of  heat 
may  be  shown  by  heating  a  cnp  filled  with  ice  at  0^,  and  containing  a  thermometer,  over 
a  lamp.  The  thermometer  wiu  rise  to  82^  and  then  remain  stationary  until  all  the  ice 
has  melted,  notwithstanding  it  has  -been  recdring  heat  at  the  same  rate  all  the  time. 
IVhat  has  become  of  It  ?  Bridently  it  has  been  absorbed.  The  ice  may  be  reduced  to  O** 
by  Immersion  in  a  freesing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

3.  The  same  fiict  ia  shown  by  dissolving  common  salt,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  In  genenl  all  the  salts,  in  water,  and  noting  the  great 
diminution  of  temperature  which  results,  as  tested  by  the  thermometer. 

4.  Take  207  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  284  of  bismuth,  melt  them  together  In  a  crucible, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  finely  divided  state  hj  Hirowiog  into  cold  water.  On  dissolying 
thi.4  alloy  in  1017  ports  of  mercury,  the  thermometer  will  sink  from  64°  ¥.  to  14°,  and 
w;iter  may  be  firoaen  by  the  process. 

6a  The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  In  the  melting  of  ice  may  b#  shown  to  be  what 
would  heat  an  ooual  weight  of  water  140°,  by  pounng  a  pound  of  water  at  172°  upon  a 
pound  of  ice  at  Wf.  The  Ice  will  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  hot  water,  but  the  tem« 
perature  of  the  whole  mixture  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  will  be  only  32°,  L  c., 
140°  of  heat  wiU  have  disappeared  and  been  absorbed. 

6.  The  same  fact  is  shown  by  the  experiment  described  on  page  114.  Two  glass  bcalc- 
ers,  one  containing  a  pound  of  ice  at  S2^,  the  other  a  pound  of  water  at  82°,  each  having 
a  thermometer  suspended  in  it.  with  the  bulb  a  little  distance  below  the  sur&oe,  are 
placed  in  a  shallow  tin  nan  Icept  ooiling  by  a  lamp.  Th^  receive  heat  at  the  same  rata, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  riM^  while  that  of  the  ice  remains  stationary  at  32°. 
By  the  time  the  water  has  reached  172°,  or  recdved  140°  of  heat,  the  ice,  which  has  r»- 
edved  Just  as  much,  will  only  have  melted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  Tessel  containing 
It  will  stm  be  only  82^.    SeeJ^fg.  62. 

7.  SoUdlfloatlon  inrodaoes  Boat.  Potasriom  and  Sodium  pressed  together 
In  a  mortar  produce  a  Hquld  alloy;  add  mercury,  and  this  liqitid  oecomes  a  solid, 
and  heat  enough  Is  set  free  to  inflame  the  naphtha  adnering  to  the  potassium. 

8>  To  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  c^  calcium  or  muriate  of  lime,  add  a  drop  or  two 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  a  solid  results,  and  much  heat  is  produced. 

9a  Water  and  quick  lime  mixed,  solidify  with  the  production  of  much  heat.  If  phos- 
phorus in  a  watch  glass  be  placed  upon  the  mixture  it  will  bo  inflamed,  and  water  in  a 
test  tube  may  be  bmled. 

10*  Place  a  small  Jar  of  water  at  G0°  or  70°,  and  oont^ning  a  thermometer,  within 
a  larger  Jar,  and  let  the  space  between  them  bo  filled  with  a  freeing  mixture  of  snow 
taxd  salt  at  a  temperature  of  0°,  as  shown  by  a  second  thermometer.  The  water  in 
the  inner  vessel  will  steadily  sink  in  temperature,  until  its  ^thermometer  indicates  ^°. 
but  at  this  degree  it  will  renuiin  sti^onfry,  though  the  mixture  around  it  is  at  0°,  or  82° 
lower;  the  water  at  the  same  time  will  slowly  freeae.  ^^liy  is  this?  It  is  manifestly 
owing  to  the  heat  giren  out  in  the  solidification  of  the  water.    See  Fig.  68. 

1 1.  IMssolve  sulphate  of  soda  in  water  at  91°  F.  until  the  water  refuses  to  take  up  any 
more  of  the  salt ;  tork  the  bottle  containing  the  saturated  solution  tightly  and  set  it 
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aside  to  cool.  The  bottle  dumld  be  entfiely  ftill  tnd  be  pennltted  to  atand  toy  qoSetlr. 
K  it  be  agitated,  the  bottle  will  beoome  peroeptlblj  warm  to  the  hand  trom  the  rapid 
ecystalUaation  and  aolidiflcatkni  of  its  Uqud  eontenta.  If  ■»«*n«g  the  bottle  be  not  auf- 
llcie&t  to  produce  cryatalliiafion,  eztiact  the  coik  and  dn^  in  a  bit  of  atkk  or  a  small 
cfyatal. 

12.  Prepare  a  aatnrated  aolntion  of  aeotate  of  soda,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the 
bulb  of  an  air  thermcmeter.  The  air  will  immediately  expand,  showing  the  erolutlon  of 
heat. 

13.  Fr««mliiff  WOMtrnfm,  1.  To  sulphate  of  soda.  8  ounces,  add  5  ounces,  Ixy 
weight,  of  ohloiohjdiic  or  muilatio  add.    Temperature  will  sink  ftom  60^  to  0^. 

2.  To  2D  ounces  by  wdght  of  a  mixture  of  Mual  parts  of  sulphuric  add  and  water, 
prerlously  mingled  and  cooled,  add  90  ounces  of  mow  or  pounded  ice :  temperature  will 
sinkftom82oto— 28*'. 

8.  To  sulphate  of  soda,  10  os.,  add  8  fluid  oi.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuxle 
add  and  water,  cooled ;  temperature  will  sink  ftom  60^  to  8^. 

4.  DiraolTc  powdered  sal  ammoniac  in  water  and  note  the  dimfaraikm  of  temperature. 

6.  DissolTe  nitrate  cf  ammonia  in  water ;  temperature  will  sink  from  60°  to  49^ 

6.  DlflsolTe  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  in  wato*. 

7.  Common  salt,  1  part  by  weight ;  snow  or  pounded  ice,  2  parts ;  temperature  will 
sink  to  —&>. 

8.  Common  salt,  6  parts  by  weight;  nitrate  of  ammonia,  6  parts }  snow  or  ice,  12  parts; 
tempemture  will  sink  to  —26^. 

0.  Chlorohydric  add,  6  parts  by  weight;  snow  or  Ice,  8  parts ;  temperature  will  rink 
from  82»  to  —27*. 

10.  Chloro  hydric  add,  6  parts,  poured  upon  8  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  will  reduce 
temperature  from  60*  to  0^. 

11.  Crystallised  chloride  of  ealdum,  and  2  parts  of  snow,  will  reduce  tonpeiature  to 
—40*,  and  freeae  mercury. 

12.  If  the  chloride,  in  the  last  experiment,  be  ooolsd  to  82*,  the  mlztora  will  canse  a 
thermomefeeir  to  &11  to  —^0^* 
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155.  ▼aporisfttiMi«  It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  effect  of 
heat  is,  to  separate  the  particles  of  bodies  from  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  elevate  their  temperature;  that  then,  as  the  heat 
accumulates,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  weakened  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  the  easy  movement  of  the  particles  upon  each  other, 
and  the  solid  becomes  a  liquid ;  and  that  this  takes  place  without 
any  elevation  of  temperature.  If  the  heat  be  still  further  in- 
creased a  third  and  final  effect  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  some 
substances  the  particles  are  pushed  so.fiur  from  each  other  as  to 
acquire  unlimited  freedom  of  motion,  and  the  substance  passes 
into  the  state  of  an  invisible  gas,  or  vapor,  resembling  the  at- 
mosphere. This  process  is  called  vaporization.  There  are 
some  substances,  such  as  ice,  arsenic,  sulphur,  camphor,  which 
can  yield  vapor  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  state 
of  liquidity;  but  in  general  all  solid  bodies  are  first  liquefied,  and 
then  by  a  further  application  of  heat,  are  converted  into  vapors. 

16S.  What  is  the  first  efllDct  of  heat  on  solids?  What  is  the  second?  Ifthehcatbe 
pushed  beyond  the  degree  required  for  liquefkction,  what  results?  What  is  ?aporia« 
tton?    Do  all  soUds,  in  vaporising,  pass  through  the  state  of  liquelhetfcm? 
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156.  The  phytdcal  propartiM  of  Tapon.  Vapors  are  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  like  the  gases ;  though  there  is  a  small 
number  of  colored  liquids  which  produce  colored  vapors.  In 
general,  they  possess  the  same  physical  properties  as  gases ;  the 
chief  difference  between  them  is,  that  a  vapor  is  readily  con- 
densed into  a  liquid  by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  while  a 
gas  remains  in  the  aeriform  state  at  all  common  temperatures. 
The  effect  of  pressure  upon  vapor  is  the  same  as  upon  gases, 
provided  they  are  not  condensed  by  it,  i.  e.,  the  volume  which 
they  occupy  is  inversely  as  the  pressure.  Double  the  pressure 
and  the  volume  is  reduced  one  hsdf.  The  expansion  of  vapors  by 
heat  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  gases,  i.  e.,  for  every  degree  of  heat 
added  to  them  they  expand  ^^  of  the  bulk  which  they  occupy 
at  82^.  This  law  does  not  hold  good  unless  the  quantity  of  the 
vapor  heated  remains  the  same,  and  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where  fresh  portions  of  vapor  are  continually  rising  from  the 
liquid  by  which  they  are  produced ;  but  when  there  is  no  ad- 
dition mtade  to  the  quantity  of  the  vapor,  then  they  expand  just 
as  an  equal  volume  of  air  would  do,  and  thereby  exert  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  force.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  vapor,  unless  it  be  colored,  is  as  invisible  as  the  Atmos- 
phere, and  that  its  particles  are  so'&r  removed  from  each  other 

as  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  light. 

157.  Diflbronce    between    Bvaporation   and    EbnllitiozL. 

Vapor  is  rising  at  all  times,  and  at  all  temperatures,  from  the 
surface  of  liquids,  but  the  higher  the  temperature,  in  geneml, 
the  more  rapid  the  process.  When  it  goes  on  quietly  and  slowly, 
at  natural  temperatures,  from  the  sui^e  of  liquids,  it  is  called 
evaporation ;  but  when,  by  the  application  of  a  large  amount 
of  heat,  vapor  is  formed  so  rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  as 
to  produce  violent  agitation  in  the  liquid,  it  is  called  boiling,  or 
ebuUiiion.  The  subject  therefore  naturally  resolves  itself  into 
two  parts,  evaporation  and  ebullition ;  we  will  consider  the  lat- 
ter first. 

158.  Btallition.  Ebullition,  or  the  rapid  and  violent  fo]> 
mation  of  vapor,  takes  place  in  different  liquids  at  different 
temperatures ;  but  in  the  same  liquid,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, always  at  the  same  temperature ;  and  this  is  called  its 
boiling  point.    Thus,  pure  water  boils  at  212^  F.,  alcohol  at 

158.  State  tlit  physical  propartka  of  Tapora.  What  ia  the  dlilBranoe  between  a  vapor 
and  a  gaa?  What  azo  the  emsota  of  preaaore  on  Tapora  and  gaaea?  Of  heat?  Are  va- 
poia  alwajainviaibla?— 167.  State  the  differenoe  betireen  eraporatian  and  ebnllitSon.— 
168.  Ddhie  ebnlUtlon.  Ia  the  boiling  point  of  the  aame  llqnid  alwaya  coDStantf  State 
the  botUng  points  of  irater.    SvUphuzk  ether.    Mercmy,  &c. 
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170°,  sulphuric  ether  at  96°,  sulphuric  acid  at  620°,  turpentine 
at  lil  C,  iiiercury  nt  6G!i°. 

150.   AbMrpUoa  and  diMppeanuM  »(  «  hwff«  amoiuit  mf 
heat  dtirinr  BbvUitiaa.     The  most  important  fact  connet^ied 
with  this  process  is,  that  it  is  attended  by  the  absorption  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  heat,  which  bc- 
Flg.  64.  cornea  insensiblo  to  the  Ihtimomcter, 

just  as  in   the  case   of  liquefnction. 
The  fact  of  tliis  absorption  may  le 
proved  by  the  following  experiment: 
If  we  half  All  a  flask,  Fig.  54,  with 
pure  water  at  62'',  suspend  a  ther- 
mometer in  it,  and  jilaee  it  over  a  lamp 
or  fire,  the  thermometer  will  steadily' 
rise  until  the  walor  readies  the  lem- 
peruture  of  212°.     It  will  then  cease 
rising  and  continue  permanently  at  this 
point  until  the  water  is  all  boilud  away. 
Suppose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
,   experiment  that  the  water  wos  at  (>2°, 
'  and  that  it  rose  to  212°,  tlie  boiling 
point,  in  six  minutes.     It  gained  then, 
i/rti  ntumtnj .«  seiiinf.       i"  tlicsc  BiK  minutcs,  150°  of  heat,  or 
2  J°  each  minute.    This  is  the  rate  per 
minute  at  which  heat  entered  the  water.     TIic  time  occupied 
by  the  water  in  boiling  entirely  away  was  forty  minutes.     As 
it  was  receiving  lieat  at  the  rate  of  25°  per  minute,  and  was 
forty  minutes  in  boiling  away,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the 
proci!ss  it  must  liavo  received  1000°  of  heat ;  yet  the  thermome- 
ter during  the  whole  time  did  not  rise  above  212°.     '\V'hat  then 
lias  become  of  this  1000°  of  heat?     It  lias  evidently  entered 
into  the  steam  and  become  latent,  or  insensible  to  the  thermome- 
ter.    It  has  beea  ascertained  by  the  pyromctcT,  (§  137,)  Itiat 
red  heat  takes  place  at  D80°.     Consequently,  an  omouut  of  heat 
has  been  imparted  to  the  water  which,  if  it  hod  been  a  solid 
substance,  lilie  iron,  would  have  heated  it  red-hot ;  and  yet  the 
water  lias  indicated  only  tlie  temperature  of  212°1     This  sim- 
ple experiment  furnishes  satisfactory  proof  that  in  the  process 
of  vaporization  a  vast  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  and  becomes 
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latent  and  insensible  to  the  thermometer,  that  it  requires  from 
5^  to  6  times  as  much  time  to  convert  any  given  quantity 
of  water  into  steam,  as  it  does  to  raise  the  same  water  froin  32° 
to  212°,  or  heat  it  180%  and  consequently  that  5  J  or  6  times  as 
much  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  as 
is  necessary  to  raise  it  from  32°  to  212°  or  heat  it  by  180°,  i.  e^ 
about  1000°, 

100  The  heat  abtorhed  in  Vaperizatioii  given  out  in  Con- 
densatien.  The  heat  thus  made  latent  in  the  conversion  of  a 
liquid  into  a  vapor,  is  again  given  out  and  made  sensible  when 
the  vapor  is  condensed  and  re-converted  into  a  liquid.  This 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment,  Fig.  55. .  Let  a 
be  a  strong  copper  vessel,  having  a  brass  tube  bent  twice  at 


HuU  given  (mi  in  Condensation  of  Steam. 

right  angles  connected  with  it,  and  dipping  beneath  the  surface 
of  water,  of  the  temperature  of  32°  in  the  glass  cup,/.  At 
d  there  is  a  thermometer  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  the 
water ;  e  is  a  stop-cock  opening  into  the  air ;  b  another  stop- 
cock commanding  the  entrance  to  the  tube.  A  powerful  lamp 
is  placed  beneath,  and  the  water  in  a  made  to  boil ;  c  is  then 
closed,  and  b  opened.  The  steam  rushes  into  the  cold  water  in 
fy  and  is  condensed  by  it,  until  this  also  has  reached  the  tem- 
perature of  212°.  The  water  in  /  will  then  l)egin  to  boil,  and 
the  steam  commence  rising  into  the  air.    Tlie  amount  of  cold 

160.  Is  this  heat  aanOiilatod?    Can  It  be  obtained  again  by  condensatioa?    How  ia 
this  proved  ?    How  much  latent  heat  ia  given  out  in  the  coodeniation  of  steam  ? 

6* 
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water,  at  32°,  contained  in /at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
was  11  cubic  inches;  at  the  conclusion  of  tlio  experiment  tho 
amount  of  water  lias  been  increased  to  13  cubic  inches,  at  tem* 
perature  of  212°.  It  has  increased  in  yolume  by  two  cubic 
inches,  and  has  done  so  bj  the  condensation  of  steam,  at  tem- 
perature of  212°,  from  the  copper  boiler.  The  latent  heat, 
therefore,  contained  in  two  cubic  inches  of  water  in  the  form  of 
steam,  of  the  temperature  of  212°,  has  raised  the  11  cubic 
inches  in  the  glass  cup  from  32°  to  212°.  The  amount  of  heat, 
therefore,  latent  in  two  cubic  inches  of  water  at  212°,  in  the 
form  of  steam,  is  sulQicient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  Tolume 
of  water  in  the  liquid  state,  5^  times  greater  than  itself,  from 
32°  to  212°,  i.  e.,  by  180°.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  condensation  of  this  amount  of  steam  is  equal 
to  180X5i=990°.  The  raising  the  temperature  by  180°,  of 
an  amount  of  water  5^  times  greater  than  the  amount  which 
has  been  condensed,  is  the  same  thing  as  raising  the  temperature 
of  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  that  which  has  been  condensed 
by  5^  times  180°= 990°;  from  which  we  see  Tery  plainly  that 
the  amount  of  latent  heat  given  forth  in  the  condensation  of 
steam,  and  its  reconversion  into  a  liquid,  is  equal  to  the  amount 
of  latent  heat  absorbed  when  water  is  converted  into  vapor, 
L  e.,  about  1000°  in  each  case.  These  important  facts  were 
first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Black,  shortly  after  his  discovery  of 
the  heat  made  latent  in  the  process  of  liquefaction,  and  a  full 
account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  1st  volume  of  Dr.  Black's 
Lectures,  already  referred  to. 

161.  Tha  amMut  of  heat  ahiorbaA  Is  not  the  Muna  ibr  all 
Vapors.  Equal  weights  of  different  liquids  require  very  differ- 
ent amounts  of  latent  heat  to  convert  them  into  vapor.  Thus, 
while  water  absorbs  and  renders  latent  1000°  of  heat,  ammonia 
absorbs  830°,  alcohol  386°,  ether  162°,  turpentine  133°.  The 
amount  of  heat  which  is  rendered  latent  in  each  case  may  be  de- 
termined by  distilling  over  a  given  weight  of  the  liquid,  and  con- 
densing it  in  a  large  volume  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  also  at  its  clo^e ; 
Fiff.  56.  The  liquid  to  be  tried  is.  placed  in  the  flask  a,  the 
neck  of  which  is  connected  with  a  glass  receiver,  b,  furnished 
with  a  spiral  condensing  tube  terminating  at  d  ;  this  receiver  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  o,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the 
weight  of  which  has  been  accurately  determined.    The  liquid 

161.  iM  fb«  amonnt  of  hest  made  latent  tbo  Mune  tar  all  fapora?    How  may  thb 
amount  be  d0teniiino4  for  eaich? 
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Frg.  ee.  in  x  is  distilled  over  into 

B  ;     the    quantitjT    thni 
condenses    is     careftill}' 
weighed,  and  the  rise  of 
tempemture  experienced 
by  the  water  used  for  eon- 
dentation  is  estimated  by 
a  lliennometer,  t.     The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  an 
outer  tin  plate  vessel,  and 
is  still  further  protected 
from  the  radiation  of  the 
lamp    by    the   tin    plate 
screen   it.     b   ia  a  ginss 
rod    for     ngitating    the 
water.     A  pint  of  water 
I   converted  into  Bleom  will, 
on  condensation,  raise  the 
temperature  of  10  pinia 
99°  and  a  fraction.     A 
AKmiMtua  <!/■  o.  ijuat  Huu  of  Yapc,.      gallon  of  water  converted 
into  steam,  at  212°,  and 
then  condensed,  will  raise  5j  gallons  of  water  from  32°  lo  212°, 
or  180°.     It  requires,  therefore,  5}  times  as  much  water  at  32° 
to  condense  steam,  aa  the  water  from  which  the  steam  was  origin' 
ally  formed.     If  the  condensing  water  be  not  h>  cold  as  32°,  a 
lai^r  quantity  of  it  will'  be  needed.     By  careful  experiments 
of  this  kind  the  latent  heat  of  all  vapors  may  be  determined. 

103.  Bsilinr  P«lnt  variabls-Inflnancvd  by  tha  pnuara 
pTUm  Atmaaphare.  The  boiling  point  of  the  same  liquid  is  not 
to  be  considered  perfectly  constant;  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  its  Bur&ce.  TUm  pressure  ia  equal  to  15  lbs. 
(see  §  9,)  upon  every  square  inch ;  it  operates  upon 
liquids,  as  well  as  solids,  and  its  effect  is  to  keep  the  par- 
ticles of  liquid  down,  and  prevent  them  from  passing  into  the 
vaporous  state ;  this  it  does  by  the  compression  which  it  exer- 
cises, and  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  adding  just  so  much 
to  the  cohesion  existing  in  the  liquid,  tending  to  keep  its  parti- 
cles together.  This  additional  cohesion  can  only  be  counteracted 
by  heat,  and  no  liquid  can  boil  until  it  has  acquired  heat  enough 

Iffi.  Ii  UltbcilUiicpohitnniiatatodbjdmiiiuluifiM!    Wlutlj  lbtt)fector■T■Ti»- 
tkn  la  ttuaUmvphnvipmnin;    Eiplik  Ultl, 
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(o  overcome  this  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  elasticiry 
of  the  vnpor,  or  its  tendency  to  expaod,  must  bo  equal  to  the 
force  which  lends  to  prevent  it  from  expanding;  in  all  casts 
where  a  liquid  boils  in  the  open  air,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  exactly  balance  each  other. 
Now  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  diminished,  the  elastic 
force  required  to  balance  it  will  be  diminished  also ;  and  as  lliis 
depends  upon  the  temperature,  the  heat  required  will  be  less. 
Consequently,  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  be  diminished,  boiling 
will  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature  i  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  be  increased,  more  elaMic  force  must 
be  possessed  by  the  vapor  before  it  can  rise,  and  this  it  can  not 
have  without  additional  heat ;  boiling,  therefore,  must  take  place 
at  a  higher  temperature.  This  can  readily  be  shown  by  experi- 
ment. Remove  the  pressure  from  warm 
Fig.  67.  water  by  means  of  the  air  pump,  and  it  will 

boil  at  the  temperature  of  70",  Fig.  57. 
Sulphuric  ether,  in  a  vacuum,  will  boil  at 
—46°,  or  140°  lower  than  in  the  open  air, 
at  a  temperature  such  that  water  will  easily 
freeze  in  contact  with  it,  as  may  be  proved 
by  experiment.     As  we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere the  prei-sure  of  the  air  diminishes, 
consequently  the  boiling  point  is  lowered. 
So  regularly  does  this  decline  take  place 
that  it  affords  a  measure  of  height.     A.  lall 
WairrBoiiitgatmo.      of  1°  F.  indicates  an  elevation  of  S96  feet. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  bottom  of  mines  the 
boiling  point  is  raised  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  at* 
mosphorio  pressure.     At  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the 
Alps,  about  8,400  feet  above  ihe  sea,  woter  boils  at  196°;  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  at  184°.     In  consequence  of  this  low 
temperature,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  cook  food  by  boiling 
at  these  high  points,  as  the  solvent  power  of  water,  and  its  effi- 
cacy in  cooking  meats  and  vegetables,  depends  upon  its  tempera- 
ture.    This  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  Papin'a 
Digester,  an  instrument  to  be  described  hereafter.    It  is  evident, 
irom  this,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter  into  the  account  in  all  experiments  upon  the  boiling  points 

WbU  b  the  iflBt  of  tmmbm  tbe  itaHvptnla  rn«m  iHogctbst    Wbat  b  Iba 
^t'iir>ii«ntl«  la  thtair  npcin  UiBtioUiiiK  plilDt'    WbU  pnctiad  dUScnlCj  msIB 
'    WlHtliUunilUloDofthabidling  pciBt  irlthln  ttM  ordlBUTniiCxi"^ 
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of  liquids.  A  variation  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  ^^j^  F.,  so  that,  vrithin  the  ordinary  range 
of  the  barometer,  the  boilmg  point  of  water  may  vary  6°. 

163.  WoUaston's  Bypiometer.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
lowering  of  the  boilmg  point,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  meas- 
uring the  height  of  mountains.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note 
the  temperature  of  water  boiling  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  then  at  tlie  point  of  elevation.  (1°  F.  is<  equivalent  to  596 
feet  in  height.)  An  instrument  for  taking  these  observations 
successfully,  was  invented  by  Archdeacon  Wollaston,  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  a  1000th  part  of  a  degree  of  the  thermome^ 
ter  might  be  read  upon  the  scale,  and  so  delicate  was  it  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  boiling  point  by  the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary table  could  readily  be  ascertained. 

164.  Inllvetteo  of  adltaaloii  on  tho  boilinir  point  Adhesion 
of  the  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  has  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  boiling  point ;  and  as  the  degree  of  adhesion  depends 
upon  the  substance  employed,  the  material  of  which  the  vessel 
ii  made  has  some  effect  upon  the  boiling  point  Thus  water 
sometimes  boils  at  214°  in  a  glass  vessel,  but  &Xls  to  212°  if  a 
few  iron  filings  be  dropped  in ;  this  was  first  noticed  by  Gay 
Lussac  K  the  inside  of  a  vessel  be  varnished-,  the  boiling  wiU 
sometimes  not  take  place  short  of  221°,  and  then  will  proceed 
irregularly,  the  temperature  falling  to  212°,  at  every  occurrence 
of  boiling.  The  presence  of  a  little  oil  upon  the  surfisice  of  a 
liquid  also  elevates  the  boiling  point  AAer  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  boiled  in  a  glass  fiask,  the  boiling  point  is  said  to  be  ele- 
vated five  or  six  degrees.  In  all  these  cases  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  attraction  of  adhesion  exerted  by  the  surface  in  question 
upon  the  water,  which  tends  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  state,  and 
this  can  only  be  overcome  by  an  addition  to  the  temperature. 
It  takes  place  with  other  liquids,  as  well  as  water,  and  with  some 
oP  them  to  a  much  greater  extent  Though  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  water  may  be  thus  elevated,  the  temperature  of 
the  vapor  formed  is  always  at  212°,  or  at  whatever  point  the 
atmospherie  pressure  at  the  time  may  require.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  boiling,  and  the 
vapor  formed,  are  exactly  the  same. 

165.  The  Air  disaolTod  in  Water  favon  its 


163.  DeWiilM  Wollaston^  HypMOMter.— 184.  What  b  the  dEeet  of  adhMion  on  the 
boiUnff  point?  Otrv  flomo  iUnatmtknu.— 165.  What  eflwt  has  the  air  diasoWed  in 
vat«r  upon  Its  hoiling?    If  air  bo  entirely  expelled  ftom  water,  what  nsnlta  ? 
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Water  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  air.  This  may  be 
proved  by  heating  water  in  a  flask,  ovep  a  spirit  lamp,  when  the 
air  may  be  seen  to  separate  from  the  water  in  the  form  of 
bubbles,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  These  bubbles  of  air 
furnish,  as  it  were,  an  avenue  of  escape  to  the  steam ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  aeriform 
matter  tends  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  water, 
and  to  facilitate  the  separation  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  assume  the  state  of  vapor.  If  the  air  be  expelled  from^^ater 
by  long  continued  boiling,  it  may  be  heated  in  an  open  glass 
vessel  to  the  temperature  of  360°,  without  boiling.  The  heat 
thus  collected  in  the  water  causes  it  to  flash  into  steam  almost 
instantaneously,  with  a  loud  report,  when  it  does  boil,  and  the  ves- 
sel is  generally  broken ;  the  tem^ierature  of  the  vapor  formed  is 
•  only  212°,  and  that  of  the  water  immediately  sinks  to  the  same 
point.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  expel  all  the  air  from  water 
boiling  in  vacuo  for  some  time  will  not  effect  it.  If  water,  how- 
ever, be  slowly  frozen,  the  air  is  entirely  expelled,  and  if  a  lump 
of  this  ice  be  immersed  in  heated  oil,  or  turpentine,  so  as  to  melt 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  it  may  be  heated  to 
many  degrees  above  212°  without  boiling,  and  wiU  then  suddenly 
be  converted  into  vapor  with  great  violence.  Liquids  which  con- 
tain but  little  air,  and  which  require  but  little  latent  heat  to 
pass  into  vapor,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuric  acid,  boil 
with  great  irregularity,  and  with  sudden  bursts,  instead  of  M-itli 
the  regularity  and  steadiness  of  water. 

166.  Solidi  diMolvad  in  a  Liqiiid  elevate  ite  Belling  Feint. 
The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  not  changed  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  which  are  mechanically  diffused  through  it  like 
sand  or  mud  in  water ;  but  it  is  changed  by  all  substances  which 
are  capable  of  forming  a  true  solution  with  it.  Thus  rosins 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  retard  its  boiling ;  salts  dissolved  in  water, 
elevate  the  boiling  point;  acids  the  same;  alcohol  seems  to 
lower  iL  This  is  owing  to  the  attraction  of  adhesion,  exerted 
by  the  substances  in  question,  which  tends  to  bind  the  particles 
of  water  closely  to  itself,  and  to  prevent  them  from  escaping. 
A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  boils  at  227° ;  of  nitre,  at 
240° ;  sal  ammoniac,  at  238° ;  chloride  of  calcium,  355°. 

167.  Increase  ef  PreiMve  elemtee  the  Boiling'  Point;— 
Diminished  Pressore  lowers  it.    If  water  be  boiled  in  a  close 

What  Is  the  effect  of  Introducing  ice  into  heated  oil  of  tnrpentlne?— 166.  What  cfBect 
baa  the  solution  of  soUda  in  a  llqold  npon  the  boiling  point ?~167.  What  Is  the  eflieet 
•r  inereaaod  preasure  on  the  boiUng  point? 
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vessel,  the  steam  collecting  in  the  upper  part  soon  presses  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  with  so  mnch  force  as  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  the  whole  process  of  ebullition^  and  it  will  not  recom- 
mence until  the  water  has  been  heated  considerably  above  212^. 
This  may  be  shown  hy  boiling  water  in  a  strong  glass  flask,  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock,  and  having  a  thermometer  immersed  in 
the  fluid.  The  stop-cock  being  open,  the  water  will  boil  at 
212^ ;  but  if  tlie  stop-cock  be  closed,  in  a  few  minutes  the  boil- 
ing win  be  seen  to  cease,  so  that  there  will  be  no  agitation  of 
the  surface,  and  it  will  not  recommence  until  the  thermometer 
has  risen  several  degrees.  If,  then,  at  this  moment,  the  stop- 
cock be  opened,  the  steam  will  rush  out,  pressure  will  be 


Fig.  5S. 


removed,  boiling  will  recommence  with 
great  violence,  and  the  thermometer  im- 
mediately sink  to  212'' ;  Fig.  58.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  this  experiment  that 
increase  of  pressure  elevates  the  boiling 
point.  If  the  spring  safety  valve  screwed 
upon  the  stop-cock  be  removed,  and  air 
be  forced  into  the  flask,  the  stop-cock 
then  closed,  and  thQ  flask  placed  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  a  longer  time  will  be  required 
than  before  for  the  water  to  boil,  and  it 
will  not  do  BO  until  the  thermometer  has 
risen  considerably  above  212°,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  air  forced  in ;  this 
also  proves  the  effect  of  increased  pres- 
sure in  elevating  the  boiling  point.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  flexible  tube  be  attached 
to  this  flask,  and  the  air  be  exhausted  by 
the  air  pump,  the  water  will  boil  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  212°,  because 
the  natural  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 

is  removed  from  it 

168.  BlevatioB  of  tha  boiling  point 
inJUcatag  Increase  ef  Preasore.  This 
principle  is  very  satisfactorily  illustrated 
in  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Marcet,  repre- 
sented in  Fiq,  59.  B  is  a  strong  iron  globe,  about  half  flUed 
with  water,  and  having  mercury  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of 


Sieam  Flask. 
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about  an  inch ;  <  is  a  thermometer  screwed  steam  tight  into  the 
globe  and  graduated  as  high  as  500°.  It  indicates  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  globe ;  c  is  a  stop* 
cock,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure ;  a  is  a  long  and 
strong  tube,  graduated  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  the  lower  extremity  dipping  beneath  the  level 
of  the  mercury.  The  water  is  made  to  boil  vigorously  by  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  and  the  stop-cock  being  open  and  steam 
escaping,  the  thermometer  will  indicate  the  temperature  of 
212°,  and  the  mercury  remain. stationary  at  the  foot  of  the  tube. 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  at  this  moment,  in  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus  is  sufficient  to  drive  out  all  the  air,  and  amounts  to  1 5  lbs. 

upon  every  square  inch.  If  the  stop- 
cock be  now  closed,  the  steam,  having 
no  avenue  of  escape,  begins  to  collect 
in  the  top  of  the  globe,  and  to  react  upon 
the  water.  The  pressure  thus  created 
puts  a  stop  to  the  boDing  of  the  water. 
The  heat  proceeding  from  the  lamp  is 
no  longer  wanted  in  order  to  become 
latent  in  the  vapor,  there  being  no  vapor 
formed ;  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
apparatus  rises,  and  the  thermometer 
every  moment  indicates  a  temperature 
steadily  increasing  above  2 1 2°.  At  the 
same  time  the  increased  pressure  causes 
the  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube,  a,  and 
it  at  length  makes  its  appearance  above 
the  globe,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen.  As 
the  temperature  rises  higher  and  higher, 
the  mercury  in  a  advances  steadily  up- 
wards, indicating  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler. 
Wlien  the  mercury  has  reached  the 
height  of  30  inches,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
boiler  is  now  two  atmospheres,  or  twice 
15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  i.  e.,  80 
lbs. ;  and  if  the  thermometer  be 
noted  at  this  moment  it  will  be  found  to 
itantvs  AppamtuB.  Stand  at  250°.     When  the  thermometer 
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lia3  reached  275°  the  mercury  will  have  risen  GO  inches  in  the 
tube,  and  the  pressure  will  be  45  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  when 
it  has  attained  294°,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  have  ascended  90 
inches*,  and  the  pressure  will  have  increased  to  four  atmosplieres, 
or  GO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  As  temperature  rises,  pressure 
steadily  increases,  because  with  every  addition  of  heat  the 
greater  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  flash  into  steam,  and  eventu- 
ally the  globe  will  be  burst  by  the  process.  If  now,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  stop-cock  be  suddenly  opened,  the 
pressure  will  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  large 
quantity  will  flash  into  steam,  absorbing  an  immense  aibount 
of  heat,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  will  immediately 
sink  to  212°.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  in  a  boiler  is  a  sure  exponent  of  the  amount  of  the 
pressure  in  the  interior. 

The  pressures  just  given  are  the  actual  pressures  produced  by 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor,  but  as  the  atmosphere  presses  upon 
the  outside  of  the  globe  with  a  force  of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
the  pressure  tending  to  burst  the  globe  is  found  by  deducting 
this  amount  from  the  actual  pressure,  and  consequently  250°  of 
the  thermometer  is  said  to  indicate  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.,  275°  a 
pressure  of  30  lbs.,  294°  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
The  sudden  falling  of  the  thermometer  to  212°  on  opening  the 
stop-cock  is  explained  by  the  immense  absorption  of  heat  conse- 
quent upon  the  rapid  passage  of  so  much  water  from  the  liquid  to 
the  aeriform  state.  That  it  is  not  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  steam, 
but  to  its  formation,  might  be  shown  by  discharging  the  steam 

into  a  closed  vessel,  heated  to  212°,  from  which 
none  of  it  could  escape.  At  the  close  of  the 
experiment  the  steam  in  the  closed  vessel 
would  be  found  to  be  only  at  the  temperature 
of  212°.  The  water  in  the  boiler  has  then 
lost  heat,  but  nothing  else  has  been  apparently 
heated  by  it.  The  diminution  of  temperature 
is  due,  therefore,  to  the  sudden  passage  of  a 
quantity  of  water  into  the  state  of  vapor,  by 
which  a  large  amount  of  heat  has  been  made 
latent  and  become  insensible  to  the  ther- 
mometer. 

_  169.    The   Culinary   Paradox.     Water 

Culinary  Ipa^ox,      "M*©  *©  ^^  ^  *>»«  application  of  Cold.    We 


160.  DeKxibe  Cho  onlinaxy  puxadoz,  and  explain  it. 
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have  seen  that  boiling  has  been  made  fo  cease  in  tlic  steam 
flask,  Fiff.  58,  b;  closing  the  slop-cock.  Jt  can  be  made  to  re- 
commence by  the  application  of  cold  water.  The  effect  of  the 
cold  water  is  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
flusk !  consequently  there  b  a  vacuum  formed ;  pressure  is 
roraoved  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  will  recommence 
boiling  with  gteat  violence.  If,  at  the  moment  when  the  water 
first  begins  to  boil  agtun,  the  stop-cpctc  be  opened,  the  air  will 
rush  in  with  a  hissing  noise,  showing  condusively  the  existence 
of  the  vacuum.  This  experiment  may  be  perfonncd  with  an 
ordinary  glass  flask.  Boil  a  little  water,  and  when  the  steam  is' 
escaping,  cork  it  tightly ;  take  it  from  the  lamp  and  pour  cold 
water  over  the  upper  part ;  the  boiling  will  recommence  and 
proceed  with  vigor ;  apply  hot  water,  and  it  will  again  cease. 
Remove  the  cork  beneath  the  water  and  the  inverted  flask  will 
bo  At  once  filled,  showing  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,     ^ff.  60. 

170.  Ezpanalan  of  Lit«id»  In  r"**"g  l>^t*  Tapor,— Mp«> 
vially  water,  in  formlBr  Steam.  Vapors  occupy  more  space 
than  the  liquids  from  which  they  are  pro- 
Fig,  ei,  duccd.  Water,  at  its  point  of  groatest  densi- 
ty, viz.,  89.5°,  expands  in  passing  into  vapor, 
1696  times,  or  in  round  numbers,  1700  tines ; 
L  e.,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  makes  about  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam.  Alcohol  expands  493 
times ;  ether,  212  times.  The  amount  of  Ibis 
expan»on  in  the  caso  of  water  may  be  readily 
efaoirn  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  fVff. 
CI.  The  cylinder,  b,  is  fitted  with  n  steam- 
tight  piston,  a  p.  The  weight  of  the  piston 
is  accurately  balanced  by  means  of  the  weight, 
w,  so  that  it  will  remain  stationary  in  any 
position  in  the  cylinder  in  which  it  may  be 
placed,  without  tending  to  move  up  or  down, 
and  exerting  no  pressure  upon  anythin); 
placed  below  it  Now  let  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  be  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  the  heat  of 
a  lamp  applied.  Tlie  temperature  of  the 
Bipantiimt/waur.    watcr  will  Steadily  rise  to  212°,  after  which 

170.  What  k  Iba  AXpinitloD  wUeh  dUlcnnt  Itqaldi  andeno  Jn  impoHiliiffT  Hov  eut 
AH  ba  pntnd  Id  ttaa  oM  «  ntart  U  ntai  b*  UiUcd  1m)o«  ±13°  Ati  XlMt  hu 
tUa  OD  aipiuiDii* 
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it  will  remain  stationary,  and  an  inyisible  vapor  or  gas  will  be 
formed,  and  the  piston  gradually  rise.  This  process  will  go  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  converted  into  steam. 
On  measuring  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  and  comparing 
it  with  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  it  will  be  found  to  be  1696  times  greater; 
in  other  words,  the  water,  in  passing  into  vapor,  has  expanded 
1696,  or  nearly  1700  times;  and  as  a  cubic  foot  contains  1728 
cubic  inches,  we  may  say  in  round  numbers,  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  will  make  a  cubic  foot  of  steam.  This  expansion 
takes  place  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  (the  piston 
lifting  the  atmospheric  column  as  it  rises)  which  amounts  to 
15  IImT.  on  every  square  inch.  If  this  pressure  were  diminished 
the  water  would  expand  more  than  1700  times  in  passing  into 
steam ;  if  it  were  increased,  it  would  expand  less.  In  general, 
however,  as  the  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  about 
15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  we  conclude  that  water,  passing  into 
the  state  of  steam,  in  the  open  air^  expands  17()0  times.  If 
water  be  boiled  at  a  temperature  lower  than  212^  the  expansion 
which  it  undergoes  in  passing  into  vapor  will  be  proportionably 
increased ;  thus,  if  it  be  made  to  boil  at  77^,  one  cubic  inch  will 
expand  into  23,090  cubic  inches  of  vapor ;  if  it  boil  at  68^,  it  will 
expand  into  58,224  cubic  inches.  This  expansion  of  water,  in 
passing  into  steam,  is  one  of  the  moving  forces  in  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  efficient  working  of  this  extraordinary  machine 
depends  upon  this  simple  fiicL 

171.  Oondeamtion  nf  Steam  er  iti  raeaiiTenion  int* 
Water,  by  decreaae  ef  temperature.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able properties  of  steam  is  its  ready  condensation  into  water, 
occupying  1700  times  less  space  than  itself  as  soon  as  its  tem- 
perature is  reduced  below  212**.  Thus,  if  into  the  cylinder,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  61,  in  which  the  piston  has  been  driven  up  by 
the  conversion  of  the  water  into  steam,  a  little  cold  water  at 
32^  be  introduced  beneath  the  piston,  the  steam  will  be  instantly 
condensed  into  water,  occupying  1700  times  less  space  than  the 
vapor ;  a  vacuum  will  consequently  be  formed  beneath  the  pis- 
ton, and  as  the  cylinder  is  open  to  the  air  at  the  top,  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  will  drive  the  piston  down  with  a  force 
of  15  lbs.  to  every  square  inch.  If  the  piston  possess  an 
area  of  one  square  foot  the  atmospheric  pressure  wiU  be  ob- 

171.  How  jokj  tteam  midfly  be  noon^wted  into  wmter  ?    What  dbot  is  prodneed  upon 
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laineil  by  multiplyiog  144,  llie  number  of  square  laches  in  thia 
area,  by  15=^21 60  lbs.;  in  other  words,  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
in  thU  case,  nil!  be  almost  one  too.  The  completeness  of  the 
vacuum,  and  the  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure,  will  depend 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  condensing  water;  if  it  be  not  so 
cold  as  32°  the  vapor  will  not  be  entirely  condensed,  the  Tacunm 
not  BO  perfect,  and  the  atmosphenc  pressure  proportionably  di- 
muiished.  Hence  fre  have  a  second  force,  brought  into  play  by 
the  Tacnum  created  by  condensed  steam.  Both  these  forces, 
the  expansion  of  water  in  Taporizatioa,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  are  emjdoyed  in  the  condensing  steam  engine. 

Flg-ea.  173.  WaUartan'aatwmBnll).    Both 

these  forces  are  admirably  illustrated  by 
a  little  instrument  represented  in  JPt^. 
$2.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  bulb,  eur- 
monnted  by  a  cylinder  of  the  same,  into 
which  a  steam-tight  piston  is  fitted.  The 
bulb  should  be  half  filled  with  water  and 
held  over  a  lamp.  When  the  water 
boils  it  expands,  in  passing  into  steam, 
1700  times^  and  drives  the  piston  up. 
Now  remove  the  lamp  and  dip  the  bulb 
into  cold  water;  immediately  the  steam 
is  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmoephcre  is  broogiit 
mto  action,  and  the  piston  is  driven  down 
with  very  considerable  ftwce.  In  the 
steam  engine  this  double  process  is  re- 
peated altfflnately  on  each  side  of  the 
I  piston  for  every  stroke.     The  great  im- 

provement of  Mr.  Watl^  in  the  steam  eo- 
WbOaiKm'i  siian  BJi.     (poe,  consisted  in  condensing  the  steam 
in  a  GCHidenser,  separated  from  the  cylin- 
der, so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  cocding  the  cylinder  below 
212°,  or  the  boiling  point  of  water,  &r  every  stride  of  the  pis- 

173.  The  Staam  BitffiiM.  This  wonderfal  machine  was  per> 
fccled  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  about  the 
year  1765.  His  great  improvement  consisted  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  in  a  vessel  iq>propTiated  oxelosively  to  this 
purpose,  called  the  condenser.    He  was  thus  led  to  notice  the 

173.  DneribeWo11uicm>>tHio  bulb.    Wbit  (wo  tmOaMKUlaMnte!— ITS.  Wba 
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immense  absorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  when  water  is 
converted  into  steam,  and  its  evolution  again  when  the  steam  is 
condensed  into  water, — a  subject  which  had  been  previously 
investigated  by  Dr.  Black,  who  was  at  that  time  Prof,  of  Medi« 
cine  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Watt.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Dr.  Black  of  the  successive  steps  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam  engine:  ^ About  that  time  Mr.  Watt 
came  to  settle  in  Glasgow,  as  a*  maker  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments ;  but  being  molested  by  some  of  the  corporations,  who 
considered  him  as  an  intruder  on  their  privileges,  the  University 
protected  him  by  giving  him  a  shop  within  their  precincts,  and 
by  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  'Mathematical  Instrument 
Maker  to  the  University.'  I  soon  had  occasion  to  employ  him 
to  make  some  things  which  I  needed  for  my  experiments,  and 
found  him  tp  be  a  young  man  possessing  most  uncommon  tal' 
ents  for  mechanical  knowledge  and  practice,  with  an  originality, 
readiness,  and  copiousness  of  invention,  which  often  surprised 
and  delighted  me  in  our  frequent  conversations  together.  A 
few  years  after  he  was  settled  at  Glasgow,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  examine  and  rectify 
a  SDOudl  model  of  a  steam  engine  which  was  out  of  ord&.  This 
turned  a  part  of  his  thoughts  and  fertile  invention  to  the  nature 
and  improvement  of  steam  engines,  to  the  perfection  of  their 
machinery,  and  to  the  different  means  by  which  their  great  con- 
sumption of  fuel  might  be  diminished.  He  soon  acquired  such 
a  knowledge  on  this  subject  that  he  was  employed  to  plan  and 
erect  several  engines,  in  different  places,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  frequently  making  new  experiments  to  lessen  the  waste 
of  heat  fiom  the  extenial  sur&ce  of  the  boiler,  and  from  that 
of  the  cylinder.  But  after  he  had  been  thus  employed  a  con- 
siderable time  he  perceived  that  by  far  the  greatest  waste  of 
heat  proceeded  from  the  waste  of  steam  in  filling  the  cylinder. 
In  filling  the  cylinder  with  steam,  for  every  stroke  of  the  com- 
mon engine  a  great  part  of  the  steam  is  chilled  and  condensed 
by  the  coldness  of  the  cyHndet'  before  this  last  is  heated  enough 
to  qualify  it  for  being  filled  with  elastic  vapor,  or  perfect  steam; 
he  perceived,  therefore,  that  by  preventing  this  waste  of  steam, 
an  incomparably  greater  saving  of  heat  and  fuel  would  be  at- 
tained than  by  any  other  contrivance.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  thef  year  1765,  the  fortunate  thought  occurred  to 
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« 

him  of  condensing  the  steam  by  cold,  in  a  separate  vessel,  or 
apparatus,  between  which  and  the  cylinder  a  communication 
was  to  be  opened  for  that  purpose  every  time  the  steam  was  to 
be  condensed,  while  the  cylinder  itself  might  be  preserved  per- 
petually hot,  no  cold  water  or  air  being  ever  admitted  into  its 
cavity."  Such  is  Dr.  Black's  account  of  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine.  It  was  soon  brought,  by  Mr.  Watt,  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  so  as  to  leave  hardly  an3rthing  to  be 
(Irsired,  either  in  regard  to  its  prindplesy  or  mechanical  details. 
The  model  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Black  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

174.  Two  forms  of  tho  Steam  Bngiiio.  There  are  two 
forms  of  it,  differing  essentially  from  each  other,  viz.,  the  con- 
densing and  non-condensing  engine.  In  the  former,  both  the 
two  forces  described  above,  viz.,  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  brought  into  play  by  its 
condensation,  are  employed;  hence  this  is  called  Uie  con- 
densing engine,  or,  the  low-pressure  engine.  In  the  latter,  only 
one  of  the  two  forces  described,  viz.,  the  expansive  force  of 
steam,  is  employed ;  and  as  only  this  one  force  is  used,  it  is 
necessanr,  in  oi^er  to  .obtain  an  equal  effect,  to  make  use  of 
Fteam  possessing  an  expansive  power  of  at  least  15  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch  greater  than  in  the  condensing  engine ;  conse- 
quently this  is  called  the  non-condensing,  or  high-pressure  en- 
gine. 

175.  Oondonaing'  mnd  Won^condowrinsr  ■nginos.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms  of  the  steam  engine  is  indicated 
in  Mg,  63.  In  1,  the  piston  having  been  driven  down  by  the 
steam,  is  rising  again  by  the  pressure  of  a  fresh  supply  from  the 
boiler  through  the  pipe,  b.  The  steam  that  drove  it  down  is 
bsuing  through  the  stop-cock  at  the  top,  which  is  open  for  its 
escape,  into  the  air,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  piston  in  ris- 
ing is  acting  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  has  to 
lift  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  area  with  itself,  extending  to 
the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  and  pressing  with  a  weight  of 
15  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch;  all  of  which  the  steam  below 
the  piston  is  obliged  to  raise.  In  order  to  raise  this  immense 
weight,  amounting  to  nearly  2200  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  the 
steam  must  be  of  high  pressure ;  and  as  it  is  also  let  off  into  the 
air  and  escapes  afler  having  done  its  work  in  driving  the  piston, 

174.  What  are  tha  two  forms  of  the  steun  engine  ?  Slate  tho  dlfferenoe  hetwwa  thcoi. 
—175.  Deteiibe  Fig.  68,  showing  the  difliBrBnae  between  the  condeodng  and  noD-con- 
iensing  engine. 
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without  being  condensed,  this  form  of  the  steam  engine  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  High-pressure  and  Non-condensing  en- 
gine.  In  2,  the  piston  having  been  driven  down  bj  the  force  of 
the  steam,  is  ascending  by  the  pressure  of  a  fresh  supply  from 

Pig.  6!. 
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the  boiler  thnm^  the  tube  b.  The  steatn  that  drove  it  down, 
however,  iDst«ad  of  escaping  through  the  stop-cock  C,  which  is 
closed,  passes  through  the  stop-cock  O,  into  an  adjoining  vessel, 
c,  called  the  condenser,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  a 
stream  of  cold  water,  by  which  it  is  immediately  condensed  into 
a  quantity  of  water  1700  times  less  than  ilself,  and  a  vacuum 
itt  once  created.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  steam  still 
remaining  in  the  cylinder,  rushes  through  o,  into  the  condenser, 
where  it  is  also  at  once  condensed ;  thus  the  process  goes  on, 
until  a  vacuum,  more  or  less  perfect,  depending  upon  t£e  cold- 
ness of  the  condenser,  is  produced,  not  only  in  the  condenser, 
but  also  extending  into  the  cylinder.  There  being,  therefore,  a 
vacanm  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  the 
piston  has  no  atmospheric  column  to  lift,  pressing  with  15 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  it  need  not,  therefore,  possess 
as  much  expansive  force  by  exactly  this  amount:  hence  its 
name  of  Condensing  and  Low-pressure. 

170.  Tba  Steam  Bnfla*  in  iti  mart  complete  Arm.  In 
the  steam  engine,  in  its  complete  form,  there  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  steam  Irom  the  boiler  can  be  suppUed  to  both 
sides  of  the  piston  alternately,  and  then,  having  done  its  work, 

176'  ntaeribfl  th«  ondBnilng  itoun  «p|;lae  In  &U  m«t  compleM  lana.    Show  hov  Uu 
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be  di^harged  from  both  Bides  alternately  into  tho  condenser. 
In  Fig.  63,  the  discharge  pipes  into  the  coudeneer  are  seen  at 
O  and  c.  Consequently  there  ia  always  a  Tacunm  in  the  cyl- 
inder, extending  into  it  from  the  condenser,  on  that  side  of  the 
piston  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  steam  from  the  boiler  is 
pressing;  so  that,  in  moving  in  both  directions,  the  piston  is 
working  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
altogether  taken  off.  This  constituteB  the  most  perfect  form  of 
the  Bteam  engine,  and  is  represented  in  Fiff.  64.  a  repreeenls 
the  cylinder,  having  a  portion  of  one  side  removed  to  shnw  the 
interior,  b  is  the  pipe,  through  which  steam  enters  from  the 
boiler,  u  is  the  pipe  conveying  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  to 
0,  which  b  the  condeikser.     Here  it  is  condensed  into  water  by 
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cold  water  thrown  in  throngh  the  pipe  T,  by  the  pump  r.  The 
water  thrown  into  the  condenser  for  this  purpose,  and  that  which 
is  formed  hj  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  is  drawn  off  by  the 
pump  My  in  order  that  the  condenser  may  be  prevented  from 
filling,  and  is  discharged  continually  into  the  well  N.  It  is  very 
hot  from  the  latent  heat  given  forth  by  the  condensed  steam, 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  by  using  it  to  replenish  the  boiler, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  the  pump  q.  The  piston,  therefore, 
it  will  be  seen,  works  continually  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  motion 
communicated  to  it  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  working 
beam  l,  and  the  connecting  rod  i,  to  the  crank  k,  by  which  an 
impetus  is  imparted  to  the  fiy  wheel  v.  From  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  it  will  be  seen  iAoA  the  piston  is  going  down,  the 
connecting  rod  I  is  gomg  up,  and  the  fiy  wheel  is  turning  towards 
the  left.  The  non-condensing  or  high  pressure  engine  resem- 
bles the  above,  exactly,  except  in  the  omission  of  the  apparatus 
beneath  the  upper  plate,  viz.,  the  condenser  o,  the  pumps  h 
and  R.  Th^  pump  Q  is  retained  to  feed  the  boiler.  The  pipe 
u,  instead  of  continuing  to  o,  is  broken,  turned  upwards,  and 
discharges  steam  by  puffs  into  the  air. 

177.  Latent  Heat  of  the  Condenaing'  Bnyine.  It  is  evident 
from  the  principles  laid  down  above,  that  the  condensation  of 
this  large  amount  of  steam  is  attended  by  the  giving  out  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  latent  heat' which  it  contains,  viz.,  1000", 
which  has  a  tendency  to  heat  the  condenser  very  hot,  and  to 
impair  its  efficiency.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  the  condenser 
becomes  heated  to  212^,  no  more  steam  can  be  condensed. 
To  prevent  it  from  becoming  thus  heated,  a  great  quantity  of 
cold  water  must  be  used.  The  condensing  engine  caQ  not, 
therefore,  be  employed  except  where  a  large  amount  of  cold 
water  can  readily  be  obtained.  It  is  unfitted,  therefore,  for  use 
in  locomotives.  In  consequence  of  the  additional  size  of  the 
engine  and  the  larger  amount  of  machinery  required,  it  can  not 
be  employed  in  confined  situations  of  limited  extent,  and  in 
steamboats  on  shallow  waters.  The  magnificent  marine  engines 
of  ocean  steamers  are,  however,  always  condensing  engines,  and 
so  also  are  ike  ponderous  engines  used  for  draining  mines  and 
pumping  water  for  aqueducts.  The  Cornish  steam  engine  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  steam  engine  used  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall, for  the  purpose  of  raising  water. 

177.  Sxplain  the  Iarg«  tmoont  of  hMfc  att  ftve  bjr  tiM  oondMiMttoii  of  the  steun  in  tke 
ooBdeniiDg  engine. 
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178.  TIm  BvUer.  The  sleam  engine  con^isls  of  two  parte, 
quitt!  distinct  from  each  other:  1st,  the  mai:hiucry,  by  which 
the  power  is  made  to  produce  motion ;  (this  has  been  already  de- 
scribed,) and  2d,  the  apparatus  in  which  the  power  itself  is  gene* 
rated.  The  Boiler  is  the  instrument  for  Ihe  production  of  power. 
It  consists  of  a  strong  copper  or  iroa  vessel,  Fig.  65,  made  of 

Fig.  86. 
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well  rolled  plates  of  metal  strongly  riveted  together.  Usually 
it  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  if  possible,  the  fire  box  containing 
the  conls,  and  the  flues  by  which  the  smoke  is  carried  off,  are 
contained  within  the  boiler,  in  order  that  every  particle  of  beat 
genemted  may  go  to  the  production  of  steam.  The  steam,  as 
it  is  formed,  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  fresh 
portions  being  continually  added  to  it,  all  of  which  (end  to 
occupy  a  space  1700  times  greater  than  the  water  from  whidi 
they  are  formed,  it  is  obvious  that  its  tension  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  a  very  powerful  pressure  exerted  upon  the  water  and 
the  sides  of  the  boiler.  The  temperature,  at  the  same  time, 
steadily  rises,  and  if  there  be  no  opportunity  for  the  steam  to  es- 
cape, the  boiler  will  finally  explode.  To  prevent  such  a  cataBtn>< 
phe,  a  safety  valve  is  provided ;  see  t  ii  in  ^ff.  65.  This  ccmsists 
of  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  brass  fitting  tightly  over  an  aperture 
in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  confined  in  its  place  by  a  heavy 
weight.  So  long  as  the  steam  exerts  a  less  pressure  upon  tlM 
under  side  of  the  movable  plug,  than  the  weight,  it  will  remain 
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in  its  place,  and  the  steam  can  not  escape ;  but  whenever  it  has 
accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  press  uptn  the  plug  with  a 
power  greater  than  the  weight,  it  will  raise  it,  at^^^^^P^  ^^^  ^^^ 
air,  untU  the  pressure  in  the  inside  is  made  equa^4b  the  pressure 
on  the  outside.  Usuallj,  this  movable  plug  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  lever,  from  one  end  of  which  the  weight  is  suspended. 
This  may  be  seen  at « i;,  in  Fiff.  65 ;  also,  at  a,  in  Ftg.  71.  The 
pressure  in  the  interior  may  be  measured  by  means  of  the  mer- 
curial gauge  that  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  Marcet's 
apparatus,  (§  168,)  or  by  others  depending  on  different  principles. 
By  the  operation  of  the  safety  valve,  and  a  careful  observation  of 
the  gauges,  the  danger  of  explosion  is  guarded  against.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  water  has  risen  to  250°  there  is  a  pressure 
of  30  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler ;  when 
it  has  mounted  to  275°,  there  is  a  pressure  of  45  lbs. ;  at  294°, 
a  pressure  of  60  lbs.,  &c. ;  but  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  outside  of  the  boiler,  tending  to  bind  its  plates  more  firmly 
together,  amounts  to  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch,  the  actual 
internal  pressure  tending  to  burst  the  boiler,  or  the  working 
power  of  the  steam,  is  the  excess  of  the  total  pressure  over  15 
lbs.,  and  is  found  by  subtracting  15  from  the  number  indicating 
the  total  pressure.  The  explosive  force  for  250°  is,  therefore, 
15  lbs. ;  for  275°,  30  lbs. ;  294°,  45  lbs.  This  fact  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  in  all  calculations  upon  the  pressure 
upon  the  inside  of  boilers.  The  steam,  when  formed,  collects 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  cyl- 
inder by  the  pipe  s  which  is  commanded  by  a  stop-cock,  under 
the  control  of  the  engineer ;  a  is  a  pipe  for  supplying  the  boiler 
with  water ;  n  is  an  opening  by  which  it  may  be  entered  and 
cleansed ;  6  is  a  lower  portion  of  the  boiler,  communicating  with 
the  upper  by  means  of  the  tubes  p  p  p,  and  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  production  of  steam ;  c  is  the  fire  box ;  r  the  grate ; 
the  course  of  the  smoke  and  fiame  is  indicated  by  the  arrows ; 
after  passing  beneath  the  lower  boiler,  they  circulate  around  the 
upper,  and  finally  escape  by  the  chimney  c,  commanded  by  the 
damper  R.  The  locomotive  boiler,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
is  arranged  upon  a  somewhat  different  plan. 

179.  The  Boiler  is  not  only  an  instmment  for  conTertin8r 
^irater  into  vapor,  bnt  alio  ibr  compressing'  this  vapor.  In 
order  to  obtain  any  mechanical  power  from  steam,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient simply  to  convert  the  water  into  vapor ;  if  this  be  all  that 

179.  How  Ib  the  requisite  compression  of  the  Tapor  fonned  in  the  boiler  effected? 
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is  done  the  steam  would  have  no  more  mechanical  power  than 
an  equal  volum^j^air  of  the  same  temperature :  all  that  would 
have  been  aocoitf|iltshed  would  have  been  to  convert  water  into 
an  aeriform  flUM^  no  more.  In  order  to  obtain  any  mechanical 
power  from  steam,  it  must  be  compressed,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
air.  If  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  elasticity  of  air  as  a  moving 
power,  we  must  compress  it  by  powerful  forcing  pmnps ;  a  lax^ 
quantity  of  air  is  thus  packed  into  a  small  space^  and  as  it  tends 
to  return  to  its  original  volume  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity, 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  very  considerable  source  of 
power.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  power  from 
steam,  we  must  compress  it,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate  its 
temperature.  Both  these  conditions  are  requisite.  If  steam 
be  compressed  without  any  addition  to  its  temperature,  a  portion 
is  reconverted  into  water,  and  its  elastic  force  remains  un<- 
changed ;  if,  however,  it  be  powerfully  compressed,  and  at  the 
same  time  elevated  in  temperature,  its  elastic  force  is  enor- 
mously increased.  This  will  be  made  more  clear  hereafler. 
These  conditions  being  preserved,  the  more  powerfully  it  is 
compressed,  the  more  violently  does  it  tend  to  return  to  its  orig- 
inal volume.  The  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  compress- 
ing the  steam  by  pumps,  we  do  it  by  forming  more  and  more 
steam  from  the  water  within  the  boiler,  and  every  fresh  forma- 
tion more  forcibly  compresses  that  which  existed  before,  and 
proportionably  increases  its  elasticity.  This  soon  generates  an 
enormous  power,  which  not  only  endangers  the  boiler,  but  also 
reacts  upon  the  water,  and  tends  to  stop  the  formation  of  addi- 
tional steam ;  to  overcome  this  tendency  the  temperature  must 
be  steadily  elevated.  It  is  therefore  by  increasing  the  heat  that 
the  expansive  power  of  steam  is  augmented ;  but  the  two  do 
not  increase  at  an  equal  rate ;  the  power  increases  much  faster 
than  the  temperature,  and  when  we  reach  very  high  tempera- 
tures, such  as  400° ;  an  addition  of  4°  or  5°  to  the  temperature 
of  the  boiler  adds  as  much  to  the  elastic  power  of  the  steam  as 
40°  added  to  it  at  the  temperature  of  212°V  It  will  be  observed 
that  for  tills  process  to  go  on,  there  must  be  a  continued  supply 
of  water  in  the  boiler ;  if  the  water  has  all  boiled  away  then 
the  steam  is  only  increased  in  volume  by  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  rate  as  so  much  air  would  be,  i.  e.,  £>r  1°, 
^i^TT  of  the  space  it  occupied  at  32°.  The  steam  being  thus 
formed  and  thus  compressed,  tends  to  rush  forth  with  great  fury. 
It  presses  upon  all  areas  of  the  boiler  of  equal  size,  with  equal 
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power,  and  if  a  eection  of  the  boiler  vorc  movable,  it  wntild 
press  it  ete&dilj  outward. 

180.   L«w«ftkaPrap>(*tt«B*rPTMnu«  throiurhFlnida. 

This  equal  diatribntion  of  pressure  ia  owing  to  the  law  of  the 
propagation  of  pressure  through  fluids,  boih  in  the  state  of 
liquids  and  ia  that  of  vapors  or  gase^,  viz.,  that  a  force  applied 
to  a  fluid  at  one  point,  is  propagated  tlirough  it  eqimlly  in  all 
directions.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
Fig.  M.  G6,  where  a  closed  vessel  bein;^  en- 

tirely filled  with  water,  and  having  a 
number  of  pistons  pressed  down  Bpon 
the  liquid  on  all  sides,  and  there  being 
two  weights  of  five  pounds  each  or  a 
force  of  10   lbs.  applied  upon  the 
piston  A,  this  pressure  of  10  lbs.  is 
propagated  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  every  one  of  the  other  pistons,  b, 
C,  D,  E,  having  an  equal  area,  tends  to 
move  outwoMly  wiih  the  same  force, 
Pnmn  Pn/Mgoid  in  Fbddi.    VIZ.,  10  Ibs.     The   same   would  be 
true  if  the  vessel  were  filled  with  air, 
or  any  other  aeriform  fluid,  like  steam.     Nor  does  it  make  any 
diflerenca  whether  the  internal  pressure  be  produced  from  with- 
out as  in  Fig.  66,  or  from  within  by  internal  expansion,  as  it 
would  be  if  this  water  were  converted  into  steam,  occupying 
1700  times  more  space  than  before.     Ia  any  case  the  pressure 
which  is  eserted  upon  any  area  of  the  inside  surface  of  the 
boiler,  Oj  a  foot  square,  for  example,  will  be  exerted  to  an  equal 
degree  upon  every  other  area  of  equal  size.    Kor  docs  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  moke  any  difference,  however  irregular  this 
shape  may  b3.     If  a  tube  be  carried  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
at  some  distance,  m  long  as  this  tulie  is  open  and  the  passage 
free  from  obstruction,  the  pressure  upon  any  definite  area  in  the 
first  vessel  will  be  propagated  through  the  fluid  in  the  lube, 
whether  it  be  liquid  or  vapor,  and  be  exerted  to  the  same  degree 
upon  every  equal  area  in  llie  second  vesseL     Consequently  if 
there  be  a  pressure  of  60  ll«.  to  the  square  inch  at  one  point  of 
the  internal  surface  of  a  boiler,  there  is  the  same  pressure  to 
the  square  inch  at  every  other  point  in  the  boiler,  or  in  any  closed 
vessel  connected  with  the  boiler  by  an  open  tube  or  pipe. 
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181.  Mode  in  wUoh  th*  PrMMur*  b  trBnanUttod  from  tktt 
Bailsr  to  tiM  GfUadar.    On  attaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

boiler,  b,  a  tube  leading  to  the  bot- 
Fig.  6T.  torn  of  a  cylindrical  chamber,  in 

which  there  is  a  movable  piston,  as 
is  represented  in  JSg.  67,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  steam  will  at  once  fill 
the  tube ;  the  cylinder  c  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
steam  will  prees  upon  the  lower 
side  of  the  piston  p  with  the  same 
force  precisely  as  upon  an  equal 
area  of  the  boiler.  If  the  steam 
exert  a  pressure  in  the  boiler  of 
60  lbs.  to  the  square  iuch,  it  will 
„  .    .  J.      „  ..         exert  the   same   pressure   in  the 

10  (v/iufcr.  cylmder.     If  the  piston  m  the  cyl- 

inder have  a  weight  upon  it,  which 
presses  it  down  with  the  force  of  60  lbs.  lo  the  square  inch,  it  will 
not  be  moved  from  its  position ;  but  if  it  be  pressed  hy  a  weight 
less  than  CO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  it  will  be  driven  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  If,  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  the  steam 
through  another  pipe  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  upper  side- 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  shut  off  from  the  lower  side,  and 
the  steam  confined  there,  be  let  off  into  the  air,  it  is  evident  that 
the  piston  will  be  driven  down  again  with  the  same  force  as 
it  was  driven  up.  The  piston,  then,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
movable  section  of  the  boiler,  which  is  alternately  driven  up  and 
down  by  the  steam  admitted  upon  its  under  and  upper  side ; 
and  if  machinery  be  attached  to  this  movable  piston,  it  will  par- 
ticipate in  its  motion. 

182.  Bzploiian  of  Steam  BoUara.  A  boiler  like  that  repre- 
sented in  J^ff.  65,  if  made  of  good  materinla,  may  be  gradually 
heated  to  a  degree  much  higher  than  212°,  without  any  danger 
of  bursting,  so  long  as  the  engine  is  working  and  the  water 
covers  all  the  parts  which  are  exposed  (o  the  direct  action  of 
the  flame,  because,  under  these  circumstances,  no  portion  of  the 
boiler  can  be  healed  hotter  than  the  temperature  of  the  water 
itself.  But  if  the  water  should,  from  any  cause,  fall  so  low 
that  some  of  the  parts  exposed  to  the  flame  should  have  no 
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water  upon  the  inside  to  keep  them  cool,  these  might  become 
red-hot,  and  when  the  boiler  was  replenished  with  water,  this 
coming  into  contact  with  the  red  hot  iron,  would  instantly  pro- 
duce a  vast  volume  of  steam  of  immense  expansive  power,  and 
before  it  could  raise  the  safety  valve  and  escape,  the  boiler 
would  explode.  Such  accidents  are  very  likely  to  happen 
immediately  upon  setting  an  engine  in  motion,  after  stopping 
it  for  a  short  time.  During  thb  interval  of  quiet,  the  water 
steadily  boiling  away,  and  its  level  falling,  may  at  length  sink 
below  the  top  of  the  flues,  and  a  portion  of  the  boiler  become 
heated  very  hot,  no  water  being  forced  in  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  which  is  evaporated,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
pumps.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  safety  valve  be  shut,  the  steam 
formed  will  react  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  with  so  much 
force  as  finally  to  stop  the  ebullition,  and  keep  its  surface  per- 
fectly quiet,  but  still  with  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to 
boil  with  vehemence,  as  we  have  seen  illustrated  in  the  steam, 
fiask,  (§  167.)  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  let  this  press- 
ure be  riemoved  by  the  starting  of  the  engine.  The  water  will 
recommence  boiling  with  so  much  fury  that  it  will  be  dashed 
against  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the 
too  highly  heated  portions,  it  will  fiash  into  steam  of  such  ex- 
pansive power  that  nothing  can  control  it,  and  an  explosion  will 
residt.  Or,  suppose  that,  the  water  boiling  away,  and  the  boiler 
becoming  too  hot,  the  safety  valves  at  first  are  opened,  so  that 
the  steam,  as  fast  as  formed,  escapes,  and  the  boiling  is  not 
checked  as  before,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instant  of  starting,  that 
these  valves  are  closed ;  then  the  pumps  beginning  to  work  at 
the  same  time  with  the  engine,  speedily  bring  up  the  level  of 
the  water  to  the  too  highly  heated  iron,  and  an  explosion  results 
as  before.  It  is  a  point,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance,  for 
the  engineer  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  This  may  be  observed  by  having 
stop-cocks  at  difierent  levels,  which  from  time  to  time  must  be 
opened  to  ascertain  if  they  discharge  water  or  steam ;  or  by  a 
curved  tube  of  glass,  connected  with  the  boiler,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  height  of  the  water.  See  o,  in  boiler,  Fig.  126. 
There  are  other  means  by  which  the  same  end  may  be  at- 
tained. Let  8,  in  Fig.  65,  represent  a  steam  whistle,  which  can 
be  made  to  soimd  by  pulling  a  wire  from  below,  attached  to  the 
float,  ^  and  let  it  be  arrang^  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  fioat 

Wbj  if  11  nwiMiMj  to  kMp  %  Tlgilaiit  eje  opofn  tha  hdght  of  fhe  water  In  th«  boOer. 
flow  maj  tbifl  beMcvrtaliMd? 
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has  sunk  to  a  certain  fixed  point  it  will  MOnd  the  vkiatle,  Uieo, 
whenever  the  water  in  ihe  boiler  has  declined  eo  far  aa  to  en- 
danger its  B&fety,  the  float  descending  with  it  will  o^yen  the 
whistle,  and  sound  the  alarm.  Agun,  let  e  be  a  weight,  attached 
to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  descending  through  ihe 
upright  pillar,/,  until  it  enlei-s  the  boiler  and  is  attached  to  the 
Hom,/;  OS  the  float  falls  from  the  gradual  sinking  of  Ihe  water, 
it  draws  the  weight  up,  and  being  placed  in  full  view  of  the  en- 
gineer, indicates  the  danger  within. 

183.  Boilen of Loeomatlvai.  TlieboileTSoTIocomotivesftre 
constructed  somewhat  differently  from  others.  One  peculiarity 
of  the  locomotive  consists  in  it4  rapid  modon,  and  proportion- 
ably  groat  consumption  of  steam.  Four  cylinders  full  of  steam 
are  required  for  every  revolution  irf  the  wheels.  The  boiler 
must  therefore  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
steam  very  fast.  To  tbia  end  the  firo  box,  d,  Fig.  68,  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water,  so  that  all  the  heat  produced  is 
obliged  to  go  to  the  formation  of  steam ;  the  flame  and  smdce 
are  then  carried  through  a  large  number  of  small  pipes,  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow  in 
^'fr  8*-  the  figure,   which  pasa 

throng  the  boiler,  and 
terminate  in  a  chamber 
immediately  beneath  the 
cliimney.  These  lubes 
expose  a  very  large 
heating  sur&ce,  and  are 
also  BDrronnd«d  by 
water;  all  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  therefore  can* 
pelled  to  enter  the  water, 
and  the  formation  of 
steam  is  made  wonder- 
ZocomMJH  Bbftr.  fi""y  r^W.     In  ibe  fig- 

ure, E  ropresents  the 
steam  dome,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  the  steam  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cylinders  through  the  pipe  r.  In  this  manner  iha 
spray  and  water  ara  prevented  from  sni^ng  inio  the  ^^lindere. 
As  the  smallness  of  the  tubes  tends  to  cUminish  the  draught,  the 
Eteau),  after  having  done  its  worit  in  the  cylinder^  is  discharged 

183.  Docribe  tlu  bBOtt  of  the  loctunoUn.    Whj  li  It miij  to  mike  ittam  no  b*t* 
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through,  a  pipe  directly  into  the  air  cliamber  beneath  the  chim- 
ney, and  rushing  violently  upwards,  drives  all  the  air  before  it, 
precisely  as  the  plunger  of  a  pump  would,  if  similarly  situated. 
A  vacuum- is  consequently  created  behind  it,  in  ths  lower  piirt 
of  the  chimney  and  air  chamber ;  and  this  must  be  supplied  by 
a  rush  of  air  through  the  fire  grate,  the  fire  box,  and  the  tubes. 
The  combustion  is  at  once  increased  and  made  more  and  more 
vigorous  with  every  puff  of  steam.  In  this  way  a  draught  is 
created  equal  to  that  of  a  chimney  80  or  90  feet  in  height ;  the 
more  rapid  the  movement  of  the  engine,  the  more  poweiiul  the 
draught,  and  the  more  abundant  the  production  of  steam.  This 
mode  of  increasing  the  draught  by  discharging  steam  into  the 
chimney  is  the  great  improvement  made  in  the  steam  engine 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Stephenson,  by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  upon 
railroads. 

When  steam  is  discharged  in  jets  through  a  pipe  into  the  lower 
part  of  another  tube,  it  always  tends  to  produce  a  vacuum  below 
it,  and  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  often  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation.  Steam  thus  escaping  expands  enormously 
as  it  enters  the  atmosphere,  and  so  much  heat  becomes  latent 
by  this  expansion  that  the  hand  placed  in  the  jet  actually  ex- 
periences a  sensation  of  cold,  even  though  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  may  be  considerably  higher  than  212^.  The  cooling 
effect  is  increased  by  the  rapid  intermixture  with  the  air. 

IM.  The  altematiiig'  movement  of  the  Piston,  how  pro- 
dvced.-'The  Valves.  It  now  remains  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  the  steam  is  admitted  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  valves.  There 
are  many  different  forms  of  valves ;  but  the  simplest,  and  on 
the  whole  the  best  form,  is  the  sliding  valve  represented  at  g, 
Fig,  69.  Upon  the  side  of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  a  chest  through 
which  all  the  steam  which  is  admitted  to  the  piston  must  pass. 
This  is  called  the  steam  chest.  The  object  of  the  valve  is  to 
direct  the  steam  from  the  steam  chest  first  to  one  side  of  the 
piston  and  then  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  allowing  that  upon 
the  opposite  side  to  escape  either  into  the  open  air  or  into  the 
condenser.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  the  two  tubes  con- 
veying the  steam  to  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  made  to 
terminate  quite  near  each  other,  as  is  represented  in  Figs.  69 
and  70,  and  over  them  there  is  made  to  slide,  steam  tight,  the 
piece  of  metal,  o,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  the  rod,  e, 

Show  how  steun  can  be  tuod  Ibr  T«ntilRtion. — 184.  Explain  the  mode  in  which  t^»« 
•Itamatlnc  motion  of  the  piston  is  produced. 
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through  Ihe  st«am-tiglit  packing  hox,  b.  When  it  has  ajid  over 
one  passage,  it  has  opened  the  other,  and  vice  vena.  In  fig, 
69,  the  passage,  i,  is  open,  and  the  passage,  h,  is  closed.  The 
eteam  is  cooaequeutly  pressing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  f\a-  ' 

Fig.  as.  Fig.  70. 


Kile*  Awiiit  Pitton  191.  Yaht  drirmf  KUm  if«ni. 

ton,  and  it  is  rising  to  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder.  When  it 
reaches  tlie  top,  the  valve  is  moved  1^  the  action  of  the  engine 
so  as  to  open  the  passage,  e,  as  in  J'ig.  70,  when  Ihe  passage, 
I,  becomes  closed,  and  the  piston  begins  to  descend.  In  this 
nuuiner,  hj  moving  this  slide,  the  steam  is  admitted  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other  of  the  piston. 

The  next  point  is  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  llie  steam  from 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  towards  which  the  piston  is  moving,  into 
the  open  air,  or  into  Ihe  condenser.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  the  under  side  of  the  sliding  valve  hollow,  so  that,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  cuts  off  (he  tube  over  which  it  is  moved 
from  communication  with  the  steam  of  the  steam  chest,  it  fum- 
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ishes  a  way  of  escape  for  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  into  the 
escape  pipe,  t.  In  Fig.  69,  the  steam  from  h  is  passing  into 
the  escape  pipe,  t,  through  the  under  side  of  the  valve.  In 
Fig*  70,  the  steam  from  i  is  passing  into  th^  same  escape  pipe 
through  the  groove  on  the  underside  of  the  valve.  By  this 
simple  contrivance  the  alternate  motion  of  the  piston  is  pro- 
duced. 

185.  Steam  may  be  med  azpaaiivaly.  When  it  is  desired 
to  make  use  of  the  direct  pressure  of  the  steam*  from  the  boiler 
for  a  portion  only  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  steam  is  shut 
off,  at  the  proper  point,  by  a  cut-off  valve.  The  steam  that  has 
been  admitted  into  the  cylinder  having  been  strongly  compressed 
in  the  manner  described  in  §  179,  has  still  great  elastic 
force,  and  tends  powerfully  to  enlarge  its  volume,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  by  the  action 
of  this  expansive  tendency,  notwithstanding  the  connection  with 
the  boiler  has  been  entirely  broken.  This  is  called  using  steam 
expansively,  and  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Watt.  The 
cut-off  valve  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  cut-off  the  steam  at  any 
portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  when  it  has  moved  |-,  ^,  ^  or 
f  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sooner 
the  connection  with  the  boiler  is  cut  off  the  greater  the  saving 
of  the  steam,  and  the  more  economical  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine. The  cut-off  is  sometimes  a  separate  valve,  sometimes 
merely  a  modification  of  the  slide  valve.  It  is  capable  of  ad- 
justment by  the  engineer,  according  to  the  work  to  be  performed 

by  the  engine. 

186.  Tho  ezpaatiTe  power  ef  Steam  increaies  with  its 
temperatare.  The  expansive  power  of  steam  increases  amaz- 
ingly with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  formed,  so  that,  if  a 
portion  of  the  material  of  the  boUer,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  water,  should  have  become  heated  to  415^  F.,  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  steam  produced  would  be  300  pounds  to 
the  square  inch;  or  upon  one  square  foot  43,200  pounds,  more 
than  20  tons.  This  pressure,  however,  must  be  diminished  by 
15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  all  sides  of  the  boiler  tends  to  counteract  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam  to  this  extent.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  a  force  of  this  degree  of  power  would  burst  almost  any 
boiler,  however  great  its  strength.    The  following  table,  founded 

185.  What  Is  mmnt  hj  nafaiff  steam  expaosiTely  ?  What  b  the  adTantago  of  cutting 
off  steam  ?->18S.  What  is  the  cSbct  upon  the  ezpuuiTe  power  of  steam  of  incieasiiig  Its 
tomperatare? 
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upon  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  shows  the  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  steam  corresponding  with  the  increase  in  its  tem- 
perature. 

BegiutuJ^s  Table  showing  the  Pressure  ^f  Steam  at  different  temperatures. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

8 
9 


15  IbB. 

80   " 

46 

60 

75 

90 
106 
120 
185 


t« 

ti 
<l 
«i 
It 


i( 


I 
I 


212° 

249^6 

2780.8 

291  °.2 

806^ 

818<>.9 

829^6 

8S9'>.6 

848^4 

856^6 


1^- 


SS'i 


870.6 

23^.8 

170.9 

140.8 

120.2 

110.4 

90.9 

80.9 

8\2 


11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


160  lbs. 

166  " 

180 

195 

210 

225 

240 

255 

270 

285 


«c 
u 

M 
i« 
it 
(I 
(4 
41 


864^.2 
8710.1 
8770.8 
8840.0 
890O.0 
8960.4 
400^.8 
405^9 
41 00. 8 
4150.4 


70.6 

60.9 
60.7 
6e.3 
60.0 
5o.4 
50.4 
50.1 
40.9 
40.6 


This  (able  corresponds  very  nearly  with  one  constructed 
many  years  since  hy  Dulong  and  Arago.  They  made  the 
temperature  of  steam  at  30  atmospheres,  418^.46;  at  50  atmo- 
spheres, 510^.60.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  de- 
grees required  to  add  an  additional  atmosphere  is  much  smaller 
at  high  than  at  low  temperatures,  i.  e.,  the  greater  the  pressure, 
and  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  smaller  the  number  of  de- 
grees necessary  to  be  added  in  order  to  increase  the  elasticitir 
and  expansive  power  of  the  steam.  Thus,  if  the  steam  be  at  21 2  , 
it  is  necessary  to  add  37^.5  of  heat  in  order  to  increase  its  press* 
ure  by  15  lbs. ;  while  if  it  be  at  410°  only  4**.6  are  required.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  increased  economy  of  power 
in  using  steam  at  a  high,  rather  than  at  a  low  pressure. 

187.  No  eeottomy  of  Fvol  in  boiUng*  Wator  at  a  low  tam* 
poratnro.  As  water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  in  a  vacuum,  it  has  been  a  question  whether,  by  the  removal 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  boiler,  a  great  economical 
advantage  might  not  be  gained  in  the  saving  of  fueL  Mr.  Watt 
ascertained,  by  careful  experiment,  that  nothing  is  gained  in 
this  manner,  because  the  lower  the  temperature  at  whidi  the 
steam  is  formed  the  greater  the  amount  of  latent  heat  which  it  eon- 
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In  boiling  wmter  at  a  low  tampeimtoro?    Who  Moartained  ttiiaftet? 
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tains.     By  condensing  steam  formed  at  this  temperature,  and 

observing  the  quanfity  of  heat  which  it  ccmimunicated  to  a  given 

weight  of  water,  lie  ascertained  that  its  latent  heat,  instead  of 

being  about  1000'',  was  between  1200**  and  1300°.    It  is  now 

a  well  recognized  principle  that  whatever  be  the  temperature  at 

which  steam  or  vapor  may  be  formed,  the  sum  total  of  the  heat 

contained  in  it,  both  sensible  and  insensible,  is  nearly  the  same. 

Thus,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Clement  and  Desormes, 

a  certain  weight  of  steam  at  212°,  condensed  into  water  at  82°, 

gave  out, 

Sensible  heat, ISO*". 

Latent  heat,.  ......  950''.        Total,     1130^ 

The  same  weight  at  250^,  gave  out, 

Sensible  heat, '.  218». 

Latent  heat, 912^        Total,     IISO'^. 

The  same  weight  at  100^,  gave  out, 

Sensible  heat, 68^. 

Latent  heat, 1062*».        Total,     1130o. 

0>nsequently,  whatever  the  temperature  at  which  steam  is 
farmed,  the  total  amount  of  heat  required  is  nearly  the  same. 
Mr.  Watt  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  strictly  true ;  but 
Reguault  has  shown  that  the  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heat 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises ;  the  amount,  however,  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  practice.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  its  expansion  in  passing  into  vapor;  con^ 
sequently,  the  greater  the  amount  of  latent  heat  necessary. 

RegnaMa  Table  sJiowing  the  sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  in  steam  al 

different  temperatures: 


T«mpera« 
tare. 

Latent 
Heat 

Sam  of 

Latent  Heat 

and  Sensible 

Heat. 

Tempera- 
taie. 

Latent 
Heat. 

Sum  of 

Latent  Heat 

and  Sensible 

Heat. 

820 

1092<».6 

1124^6 

248* 

939*».6 

II870.6 

50<^ 

.1080^.0 

1130*^.0 

266* 

9270.0 

11930.0 

68<> 

1067*^.4 

1136^4 

284* 

9140.4 

11980.4 

860 

1064«.8 

1140^8 

802O 

901O.8 

1208O.8 

104« 

1042^2 

11460.2 

^20* 

8890.2 

12090.2 

1220 

1029^.6 

1161^6 

838** 

8740.8 

1212«>.8 

140<> 

1017^.0 

1167^0 

856<' 

8620.2 

12180.2 

ISS** 

1004O.4 

1162M 

8740 

8490.6 

12230.6 

1760 

991^8 

n67*'.8 

892«» 

8S60.2 

12270.2 

194» 

979'».2 

11730.2 

410O 

8220.6 

12320.6 

212'=» 

966«».6 

11780.6 

428® 

8O80.2 

12360.2 

280O 

952«.2 

11820.2 

446<* 

7950.6 

1241^6 

How  may  It  be  proved  ?    Gire  the  general  resnlta  of  Regnaolt^  table. 


li)8  AT  A   LOW  TEMPKKATCRK. 

188.  No  economy  in  niinir  Liqnidg  which  boil  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  Water.  As  alcohol  and  ether  boil  at  lower 
temperati\res  than  water,  it  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be 
economy  to  use  them,  instead  of  water,  as  soui'ces  of  power. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case,  even  though  they  could 
be  procured  for  nothing,  for  two  reasons :  first,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  small  expansion  of  these  liquids  in  passing 
into  vapor.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  yields  1700  cubic  feet  of 
steam ;  a  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  yields  only  493  cubic  feet  of 
vapor.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  boil  away  more  than  3 
cubic  feet  of  alcohol  in  order  to  make  1700  cubic  feet  of  alco- 
holic vapor  and  create  a  moving  power  equal  to  that  of  steam. 
A  cubic  foot  of  ether  yields  only  212  cubic  feet  of  vapor;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  boil  away  8  cubic  feet  of  ether  to  make 
1700  cubic  feet  of  ethereal  vapor.  This  would  require  a  cor- 
responding enlargement  of  the  boiler,  and  many  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  engine.  Secondly,  to  form  1700  feet  of  alcoholic 
and  ethereal  vapor  would  require  more  heat  than  to  form  1700 
cubic  feet  of  steam.  Thus,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  1000^ ; 
the  latent  heat  of  an  equal  volume  of  alcoholic  vapor  is  1575** ; 
the  latent  heat  of  an  equal  volume  of  vapor  of  ether  is  2500°. 
Their  cost  in  fuel  would  be  proportionate  to  the  sum  of  the 
sensible  and  latent  heat  of  equal  volumes ;  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  advantage  would  be  decidedly  on  the  side  of  water. 
This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table : 

77ie  Latent  Heai  contained  in  e^rual  vclumet  of  Water^  Aleofiol^  Ether^ 

and  Spirtte  of  7\irpetitine : 

A  cu.  ft.  of  Water  yields  1700  cu.  ft.  of  Steam,  latent  heat, ....  1000<>. 

A  cu  ft.  of  Alcohol  yield?  498  ca.  ft  of  Vapor,  latent  heat,  457®. 

493  cubic  feet:  4670::  1700  cubic  feet:  ar<*= 1675o. 

A  cu.  ft.  of  Ether  yields  212  cu.  ft  of  Vapor,  latent  heat,  812<». 

212  cubic  feet:  812^::  1700  cubic  feet:  a:0= 2600®. 

A  cu.  ft.  of  Spts.  Turp.  yields  192  cu.  ft.  of  Vapor,  latent  heat,  183®. 

192  cubic  feet:  188°::  1700  cubic  feet :ar=>= 1620o. 

The  heat,  therefore,  required  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of 
mechanical  power  from  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  spirits  of  tur- 
peniine,  is  as  1000°  to  1575°  to  2500°  to  1620°. 

189.  Snper-heatad  Steam.  Steam  which  receives  an  acces- 
sion of  heat  after  it  has  been  separated  from  the  water  that 

188.  Why  is  there  no  economy  in  nslsg  Uqnide  which  boil  at  s  lower  tempemtore  tlun 
water?  Show  this  ftom  the  table  in  the  esse  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  BfMu  of  turpentine. 
—189.  What  is  meant  by  soper4Mated  steam  ? 


papin's  digester.  159 

formed  it,  by  passing  through  a  series  of  hot  pip^s,  acquires 
some  important  properties  which  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
steam.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  more  expansive  power,  and 
this  may  be  imparted  to  it  without  any  additional  expenditure 
of  fuel.  Secondly,  it  is  not  so  readily  condensed  as  common 
steam;  ordinary  steam  returns  at  once  to  the  liquid  state  as 
soon  as  its  temperature  is  at  all  reduced ;  but  in  the  case  of 
super-heated  steam  no  part  of  it  can  return  to  the  liquid  state 
until  it  lose  all  the  heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  the 
super-heating  process.  For  this  reason  super-heated  steam  is 
often  employed  in  high-pressure  steam  engines,  in  which  it  is 
considered  important  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  steam  as 
much  as  possible  during  its  progress  through  the  cylinder ;  m 
this  manner  all  condensation  is  avoided  until  the  steam  has  been 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air.  It  is  formed  by  causing  the 
steam,  after  it  has  been  made  in  the  boiler,  to  pass  through  a 
series  of  very  hot  tubes  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder. 
190.  Papin't  Digester.  The  solvent  powers  of  water  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  high  temperature  which  may  be  given 
to  it  by  boiling  it  under  great  pressure.  At  the  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres,  or  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  is  250° ;  at  three  atmospheres,  275°.  This  in- 
creased solvent  power  is  turned  to  good  account  in  Papin's 
Digester,  which  consists  of  a  very  strong  metallic  vessel,  upon 
which  the  lid,  C,  fits  steam  tight  and  is  confined  by  a  powerful 
screw ;  a  safety  valve  is  provided  to  prevent  explosion.  The 
water  and  the  substances  to  be  dissolved  must  be  introduced 
before  the  top  is  screwed  down.  By  this  instrument  gelatine 
and  albumen  have  been  extracted  from  bones  and  applied  to  the 
formation  of  various  valuable  products.  These  bones  might  be 
boiled  at  the  temperature  of  212°  for  an  indefinite  period,  without 
change.  This  apparatus  is  of  the  greatest  utility  for  boiling 
vegetables  and  meats  at  points  of  great  elevation,  where  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  low  that  the  heat  of  water  at 
the  boiling  point  is  not  sufiicient  for  cooking.  By  enclosing 
these  articles  in  a  vessel  of  this  description  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  required  degree  without  the  slightest  difiiculty. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  cooking  of  vegetables  at  ordinary 
levels  may  be  quickened  by  covering  the  pot  containing  them 
with  a  lid  firmly  held  in  its  place  by  ft  few  bricks.  Steam, 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  by  passing  through  red-hot  pipes, 
may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose;  and  for  converting 

190.  D«flcribe  tho  constractlon  and  use  of  Papin^f  dieester. 


THK   SPHEROIDAL   BTATE. 
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Papitt't  Diimur. 

wood  into  charcoal  bj  driviog  olT  all  the  volatile  portions,  leav- 
ing the  pure  carbon  behind ;  also  for  the  distillation  of  oiln,  and 
the  extraction  of  lard  and  fat  from  the  bodies  of  animals.  Steam 
may  be  heated  hot  euougji  to  melt  lead  and  lo  set  wood  on  fire. 
191.  The  BpkBraidal  State,  Though  heat  is  the  cauEe  of 
ebullition,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  would  no  doubt  produce 
the  vaporization  of  the  moat  refractory  substonces,  yet  a  liigh 
degree  suddenly  applied  to  liquids  vaporizes  them  more  slowly 
than  n  lower  degree.  Water  thrown  on  a  plate  of  iron,  or  sil- 
ver, heated  lo  redness,  instead  of  instantly  flashinp;  into  ^team, 
rolls  ui>on  its  surface  in  globules,  and  is  a  long  time  in  disap- 
pearing. This  is  occasioned  by  nn  atmosphere  of  ^■npo^  that  is 
at  once  formed  around  tho  globules  of  water,  wliich,  being  a 
poor  conductor  of  heat,  cuts  it  off  from  the  ftction  of  the  hot 
plate,  and  by  its  elastidty  actually  interposes  a  cushion  between 
them  and  elevates  the  globule  slightly  above  the  plate.  This 
elevation  of  the  drop  above  the  plate  is  perceptible  by  the  eye. 
The  apparatus  for  showing  this  is  represented  in  Fig.  72. 


THK   SPHEROIDAL   STATE   EXPLAINS 
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Spaee  between  the  Hai  PfaU  attd  the  Dnp. 


A  lamp,  called  an  eolopile,  is  mounted  upon  a  foot,  provided 

with  screws,  so  that  it 
Fig.  T2.  .     may  be  adjusted  to  an 

exact  level.  Immedi- 
ately over  it  is  placed  a 
smooth  plate  of  silver, 
which  is  heated  red-hot 
by  the  inflammation  of 
the  alcohol  in  the  eolo- 
pile. In  the  middle  of 
this  plate  is  placed  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  open  at 
both  ends,  also  of  silver, 
and  having  a  longitudi- 
nal slit  on  two  opposite 
sides,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Three  or  four  grains 
of  water,  blackened  by  lamp-black,  are  then  poured  into  the 
cylinder,  and  its  top  is  covered  by  a  small  disk  of  metal.  The 
water  is  immediately  thrown  into  the  spheroidal  state,  and  if  a 
candle  be  placed  directly  opposite  to  the  slit  on  one  side,  and 
the  eye  applied  to  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water  does 
not  rest  upon  the  hot  plate,  but  is  supported  above  it.     The 

electric  spark  can  also  be  seen  through  the 
game  interval^  between  the  plate  and  the 
drop.  Thus  situated,  water  is  said  to  be 
in  the  spheroidal  state,  from  the  spheroidal 
form  it  assumes  in  rolling  upon  the  red-hot 
plate.  The  apparatus  for  performing  these 
experiments  is  represented  in  Fig.  73. 
The  red-hot  capsule  of  silver  or  copper 
may  be  filled  nearly  full  of  water  witliout 
its  boiling,  and  if  a  thermometer  be  dexter- 
ously introduced,  the  temperature  will  be 
found  to  be  about  205°,  instead  of  212°. 
Under  similar  circumstances  the  tempera- 
ture of  alcohol  is  168°,  instead  of  176°,  its 
boiling  point;  ether  93°,  instead  of  96°; 
sulphurous  acid  only  18°,  considerably  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  water.  For  water 
^  ^  to  pass  into  this  state  it  is  necessary  that 

Temperatwe  of  Water  in    .1         i    .  11.  ^^   •      j  -li.     x 

^pherouiai  State.       the  plate  Or  capsule  have  attamed  the  tem- 
perature of  at  least  340°.    If  at  this  mo. 

DeKribc  Uie  experfanentB. 


Fig.  73. 


205* 


1C2  THE   EXPLOSIONS    OF  BOILERS,  ALSO 

ment  the  red-hot  capsnle,  nearly  full  of  water,  be  quickly  and 
carefully  removed  from  the  flame  and  placed  upon  a  tripod 
stand,  it  gradually  cools,  and  the  water  bemg 
Fig.  Tt.  less  and  less  repelled,  at  length  comes  into 

direct  contact  with  the  metal,  bursls  into 
steam  with  explosive  violence,  and  is  project- 
ed in  all  direcliona,  affording  an  excellent 
illnBtratkin  of  increased  activity  of  ebullition 
produced  by  diminution  of  temperature,  Fig. 
74.  Even  if  the  water  be  boiling,  its  tem- 
I  perature  sinks  from  5°  to  7°  below  the  boiling 
point  at  the  moment  it  falls  on  the  heated 
IV  tamp  Rmmd.  surface,  i.  e.,  from  212°  to  207°. 

193.   It  Bxplaina  the  explMlou  «f  Steam 
Sallan.    If  a  copper  flask  be  healed  red-hot  by  a  powerful 
lamp,  a  large  quantity  of  water  may  be  introduced  into  it  through 
a  fine  tube,  without  its  boiling,  and 
Vtg.  n.  a  cork  securely  fitted  to  its  mouth. 

If  now  the  lamp  be  extinguished,  as 
the  flask  eoob,  the  water  at  length 
comes  into  contact  with  the  metal, 
flashes  into  steam,  and  the  cork  is 
driven  out  with  great  fury.  This  is 
thought  by  Eome  to  be  the  stale  of 
things  in  the  interior  of  steam  boil- 
ers when  explosions  are  produced 
t^  diminishing  the  heat  of  the  fire ; 
Fiff.  75. 

On  the  same  principle  a  red-hot 
copper  ball  may  be  introduced  into 
water  at  the  temperature  of  7.5°, 
and  remain  visibly  red-hot  for  a  few 
f  cconds.  The  vapor  of  sleam  which 
surrounds  the  ball  for  a  lime  pre- 
vents the  contact  of  the  fluid ;  Fig. 
S^&.°i^:  76.    As  soon  as  the  ball  has  sufli- 

cieutly  cooled,  the  water  ceases  to  be 
repelled  by  the  envelope  of  steam,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  hot  copper,  is  at  ouce  converted  into  steam,  scattering  the 
liquid  in  every  direction ;  Fig.  77. 

192.  Shmr  how  It  nu;  cijiIiId  Uh  ciptoalDtu  of  boDoiT.    EiplilD  tb*  »d  bat  at  ■ 


:  BED  HEAT  OF  UETALS  VKOEB  WATER. 

Fig.  re. 


BtO  Bf  CapptT  Ittd-lml  nuitr  Waitr. 

Fig-n. 


RiAJal  B^  OoUd. 


Ob  the  eame  principle  the  human  hand,  moistened  with  water, 
may  be  dipped  with  impmiity  into  a  TCssel  of  melted  ]ead. ' 


1G4  DISTILLATION'. 

iron,  the  vapor  that  fa  formed  by  tlie  moiBturc,  for  a  cerlaui 
length  of  time,  keeping  off  the  melted  metal.  In  pouring  giana 
into  wooden  moulds  it  fa  usual  to  introduce  Urst  a  small  portion 
of  water.  By  passing  into  the  spheroidal  state  it  is  repelled 
from  the  glass,  so  that  it  docs  not  injuriously  cool  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  the  wood.  In  performing  these  experiments, 
provided  the  hot  surface  be  a  suffleiently  good  conductor  of  heat, 
the  nature  of  the  matGrial  is  unimportant.  Silver,  platinum, 
copper  and  iron,  may  nil  be  used.  One  liquid  may  be  thrown 
into  the  spheroidal  state  upon  the  surface  of  another,  as  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  on  the  surface  of  Iiot  oil  Solids  can  also  be 
thrown  into  the  spheroidal  state  by  being  placed  on  hot  plates, 
ns  iodine  on  hot  ct^iper.  The  iodine  is  melted  and  thrown  into 
the  spheroidal  state,  emitting  but  little  vapor;  but  if  the  lamp 
be  removed  so  as  to  permit  the  capsule  to  cool,  it  suddenly  bursts 
into  a  magnificent  cloud  of  rich  violet  vapor.  Liquetied  sul- 
phurous acid  passes  into  the  spheroidal  slate  at  13°,  uotwiih- 
standing  it  is  in  the  interior  of  a  red-hot  crucible.  If  a  drop 
of  water  be  introduced  into  the  acid,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  instantly  frozen.  Solidified  carbonic  add  and  elher  pa^s 
into  the  spheroidal  State  at  so  low  a  temperature  that,  if  a  globule 
of  mercury  be  introduced  into  the  mixture,  it  fa  immediately 
solidified,  and  may  be  turned  out  solid  upon  the  table. 

193.   DutiUatMB.      The   difference    between    the  boiling  . 

Fig.  78 


DMOatiom  <if  Watrr. 


LIKBlO'e   CONDENSING   TUBE.  165 

points  of  liqiiida  is  eometimea  nude  use  of  to  eeparote  them 
from  each  other,  and  to  clear  Ibem  of  impurities.  Xbia  procees 
ia  called  distillation.  It  consiats  in  raising  liquids  into  T^wr  by 
bcniing,  and  then  condensing  the  Tapor  bj'  causing  it  to  come 
into  contact  with  some  cold  surface.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  having  a  tube  of  considerable  length  leading  from 
the  top  of  a  closed  boiler  and  passing,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral, 
through  B  vessel  which  is  kept  filled  with  eold  water,  changed 
as  fast  as  it  becomes  wann ;  Fig.  78.  a  is  the  boiler ;  c  is  the 
head  of  the  still ;  d  the  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser ;  f  the 
spiral  tube  in  which  the  vapor  is  condensed;  k  the  point  where 
it  is  discharged  into  the  bowl  p ;  k  is  a  discharge  cock,  by  which 
water  is  constantly  supplied  to  the  vessel  i  j  k  L,  so  that  a 

Fifr  TO. 


IM^')  CBHdiiuiKt  me, 

current  of  cold  water  is  continoally  passing  through  it,  entering 
at  the  bottom  and  issuing  at  the  top.  Sometiraes,  in  place  of 
the  still,  a  condensing  tube,  Fig.  79,  is  employed.  The  princi- 
ple is  the  same  as  in  the  still,  but  it  is  more  convenient  for  use 

198.  DsEilbs  til*  pmaB  of 


1S6  TIIE   ALEUBtC. 

in  tbe  laboratory  when  it  is  desired  to  distil  email  qaantities  of 

liquid,  as  it  can  readily  be  adapted  to  a  flaak  of  any  size,  as 

seen  in  the  figure.     It  conaiste  of  a  tube  of  copper,  6,  through 

which  passes  a  large  glass  tube,  closed  at  both  ends  by  corks, 

by  means  of  which  connections  may  be  formed  at  either  end 

with  smaller  tubes.    Through  the  copper  tube  cold  water  is 

continually  circulating,  entering  by  the  funnel  into  the  lower 

end,  and  flowing  out  above  into  the  bowL    The  vapor  formed 

in  the  flask  a,  is  condensed  in  b,  and  is  collected,  drop  by  drop, 

in  the  botlle,  c.     Again,  the  same  process  may  be  carried  on  in 

the  Alembic  of  which  a  representation  is  given  in  Fig.  80.     It 

ConsiBts  of  a  glass  boiler,  to 

Fig.  80.  which  a  head  is  adapted  by 

grinding,  in  such  a  way  that 

(he  vaporwhich  is  condensed 

upcHi  its  sides  trickles  into  a 

gutter  and  issues,  drop  by . 

drop,    through    the    spout 

This  is  a  very  convenient 

instrument    for    distillation 

on  a  small  scale. 

194.  Ums  of  Distilla- 
tton.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant uses  of  distillation 
is  the  purification  of  liquids 
from  the  foreign  substances 
with  which  they  may  be 
■  chained.  Thus  muddy  water 
can  be  made  clear  by  boiling 
it  and  condensing  the  vapor. 
iiflHtfc.  The  foreign  particles  are  too 

heavy  to  rise  with  the  vapor, 
and  remain  in  the  boiler.  Sugar  and  salt  dissolved  in  water 
can  not  rise  in  vapor ;  consequently  they  are  lefl  behind  in  the 
boiler,  while  the  water  is  distilled  off.  In  such  cases  the  liquid 
left  behind  is  concentrated,  and  this  is  sometimes  one  object  of 
the  process. 

195.  Th*  aaparatian  aftwo  Idfaida  by  DiatlUatiMi.  Two 
liquids,  thoroughly  mixed,  may  be  separated  by  this  process, 
provided  their  boUing  paints  are  different.     Thus,  alo^ol  boil- 

IM.  Bxplaln  tha  um  of  dliUUitliin.— IQS.  Show  ban  tuo  liquids  mijr  b*  Hpustcd 
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iDg  at  176%  while  water  boils  at  212^,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  alcohol  can  be  boiled  and  raised  into  vapor  before  the  water 
is  hot  enough  to  do  the  same ;  and  this  being  condensed,  it  wiU 
trickle  down  into  the  receiver,  leaving  the  water  behind  it.  To 
ensure  the  success  of  this  process  the  temperature  must  be  kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  and  below 
that  of  water.  On  the  same  principle  a  volatile  substance 
might  be  boiled  off,  and  the  liquid  left  behind  made  stronger 
and  purer*  This  last  process  is  sometimes  called  Condensation,  ' 
The  distillation  of  pure  water  from  salt  water,  which  is  some- 
times done  on  shipboard,  is  accomplished  on  the  same  principles* 
The  salt  and  other  impurities  dissolved  in  the  water  can  not 
rise  with  the  vapor  of  water,  on  account  of  their  greater  spe- 
cific gtavity.  The  vapor,  therefore,  produced  by  the  boiling  of 
sea  water,  is  comparatively  pure,  and  when  condensed  in  the 
worm  of  the  still,  proves  a  tolerably  wholesome  water.  These 
processes,  it  can  be  readily  seen  are  matters  of  great  practical 
importance  in  the  arts. 

Exi^eiiaiMits  I— Bffeots  of  B«*t:   Vaporisation. 

1.  Vaporisation.    Heat  the  canM :  showii  by  headng  w»t«r  or  alcohol. 

2.  Solids  are  sometiraee  Taporlaed  wltboat  liquefying ;  shown  by  heating,  In  a  Flot^ 
cnce  flask,  camphor,  snlphnr,  benxrfc  acid,  sal  ammoniac,  aisenioaa  add.  Let  a  second 
flawlc  be  InTvrted  orer  the  first,  that  the  yapcos  which  are  formed  may  be  collected  and 
oondenaed.    This  is  called  snblimation. 

3.  SbuUltlon.  Different  liquids  boil  at  difEerent  temperatures ;  this  may  be  shown 
by  placing  a  thennometer  in  boiling  water,  ether  and  alcohol.  The  last  two  should  not 
be  boiled  orer  a  lamp,  but  by  immersion  in  boiling  ^ot  water,  in  test  tubes. 

4.  BoQ  water  In  a  cnetallic  Teasel  and  in  a  ^lam  resBel,  snccesffirely,  using  the  asm* 
thermometer  to  show  the  effect  of  nature  of  the  ressel  upon  the  boiling  point. 

6.  Call  attention  to  the  Ihct  that  in  the  boiling  of  water  steam  is  formed  at  tiM  bottom 
of  the  liquid^  and  not  upon  Its  surikoe. 

6.  The  boUing  point  of  liquids  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  diminution  or  Increase  of 
the  piessme  of  the  atmosphere.  Water,  ether,  ucohol,  under  the  exhausted  recelfer  of 
nn  air  pump.  boU  respeetiTely  at  70<\  — 44<*,  and  99*. 

7.  The  pirlnclpal  Ihct  connected  with  worlsation,  yfn.^  the  absorption  and  entire  die* 
appearance  of  a  large  amount  of  heat,  Is  shown  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  a  flasic  of 
water,  and  hflating  orer  a  sphit  lamp.  The  temperature  of  the  water  will  rise  until  it 
reaches  212^.  Above  this  pmnt  the  meroniy  refuses  to  rise,  though  heat  is  continually 
entering  the  water  at  the  aune  rate  as  before. 

8«  The  same  Ikct  is  shown  by  putting  a  thermometer  into  water  at  90^,  and  placing 
the  whole  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump ;  exhaust,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  l>^ins 
to  boil,  the  tbermoneler  sinks,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  heat 

9.  Again,  If  to  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  8  pounds  of  red-hot  Iron  filings  be  added, 
the  temperature  of  toe  water  will  be  found,  on  trial,  not  to  have  been  increased  a  degree. 
What  has  become  of  the  heat  of  the  red-hot  Iron  ? 

10*  If  ether,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  be  suljected  to  diminished 
pteasare  by  being  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  it  will  boil  fori- 
oiuly.  and  the  thermometer  wlU  luimsdiiliely  sink  veiy  rapidly,  showmg  the  absorptioa 
of  a  lanra  amount  of  heat. 

1 1.  Plaee  some  pure  water,  at  62^,  in  a  flask,  over  a  good  spirit  lamp,  and  note  the 
number  of  minutes  it  takes  to  rise  to  212°,  or  to  gain  160°  of  heat.  Let  it  boil  as  manr 
minutes  noie,  and  then  note  the  tempemture ;  it  will  be  found  to  be  still  no  higher  than 
812*}  yet  it  KuwteeelTedoetaaUylfiO^  of  additional  beat.    Afhat  has  become  of  it  t 
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la.  Note  th«  number  of  mimiteB  OmI  it  tekee  the  mter  in  the  last  experiment  to  boU 
entirely  away ;  multiply  by  tiie  number  of  degreef  of  heat  imparted  per  minntt,  and 
it  wUl  be  found  that  1000^  of  heat  hare  been  abiorbed. 

13.  The  heat  thus  absorbed  Is  gtren  out  again  when  the  Tapor  Li  condensed.  Let  a 
tall  Jar  be  filled  vith  11  cubic  inohee  of  water  at  88*:  oondenae  steam  at  812*  into  It 
until  2  cubic  inches  liaTe  been  added  to  the  11,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperatuie 
of  the  water  has  increased  to  212* ;  i.  e.,  the  heat  contained  in  steam  at  212*  is  snfRdent, 
when  condensed,  to  heat  6^  timas  as  much  water  as  that  fhaa  wliioh  U  wu  pcodnced. 
lhHn82*to212*;i.e.,18(^.    180*X64=JW.    8^%  Fig,  66, 

14i  The  botling  point  TBites  with  Taziation  in  preesoie ;  this  may  be  diown  by  boiling 
water  in  a  flask,  t%htly  corked,  having  a  thenmnketer  in  it.  The  steam  being  prercnted 
escaping*  reacts  upon  the  water  and  soon  exerts  a  powwAii  pressure,  and  the  thcnnome* 
ter  at  once  commences  to  rise.  Remore  the  pressure,  by  allowing  the  steam  to  eaeapS) 
and  the  temperature  ftills.  This  may  be  shown  by  Maroet's  apparatus,  or  the  steam 
flask.  Shut  the  stop-cock  of  each,  when  the  water  commences  boOlng  and  the  thconnome- 
ter  will  rise  aboTe  2l2* ;  open  it  again,  and  it  will  immediately  flUi  to  212* ;  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  steam  liask|  by  the  air  pump,  and  it  wiU  boil  at  a  tcmpcnture  lower  than 
212*. 

1 6.  The  Gulinaiy  Paradox.  Boil  water  in  a  flask,  close  it  quickly  by  a  cork ;  remote 
it  flrom  the  lamp,  intert  it,  and  apply  cold  water  to  the  upper  part ;  the  boiling  wUl  le- 
commence  with  Tiolence ;  apply  hot  water  and  It  will  oease. 

16«  Wollaston*s  steam  bulb  and  jar  of  cold  water,  shows  the  moving  towes  in  tlie 
steam  engine.  BoU  the  water  In  steam  bulb  until  the  piston  has  reached  tlie  top  of  the 
eyllnder ;  then  dip  in  cold  ^v^ten  and  the  piston  will  descend. 

17.  That  water  expands  1700  thnes  in  Taportadng,  may  be  shown  bj  a  cylinder  in 
which  there  is  a  eublc  inch  of  water,  fitted  with  a  piston.  The  water  Is  boiled  away  and 
the  piston  is  forced  up  until  the  capacity  of  the  space  below  it  amounts  to  1700  cubic 
inches 

I.  Spheroidal  State.  Heat  a  copper  ball  red-hot  in  a  powerfhl  lamp,  and  dip  it 
quickly  into  water  at  temperature  of  96*,  in  a  glass  Jar.  It  will  remain  red-hot  for  a 
considerable  leng'h  of  time. 

a.  Drop  water  Into  a  red-hot  capsule  of  copper,  until  it  Is  neariy  full ;  tlien  remore 
the  lamp.    The  water  will  not  boll  until  the  lamp  is  taken  away. 

3.  Drop  water  into  a  red-hot  flask  of  copper  and  cork  it  tightly ;  remore  the  lamp ; 
the  coric,  In  a  lew  moments,  will  be  driven  out  with  great  violence. 

4i  Heat  a  copper  dish,  pierced  with  holes,  red^iot,  and  drop  a  little  water  upon  it 
gently  from  a  glass  dn^ping  tube ;  the  water  will  not  run  thimigfa ;  rqpnove  the  lamp 
nod  the  water  will  then  readily  flow. 

6.  Drop  liquefied  sulphurous  add  into  a  red-hot  M^flule  of  pktinam,  ami  test  Uw 
temperature  with  a  thermometer. 

6.  Drop  water  into  a  red-hot  platinum  capsule  until  it  is  quite  friU,  and  then  insert  a 
delicate  thermometer ;  the  mercury  will  only  rise  to  206*  F. 

7.  Throw  a  mixture  of  aoUdlfled  carbonic  acid  and  etiier  into  a  vsd-bot  platinum  cap- 
sule ;  the  ether  will  almeat  immediately  catch  firs,  producing  a  powerful  bkae ;  intit>* 
duce  a  thermometer  into  the  mixture  beneath  the  flame,  and  the  mercury  will  be  froem. 
Thifl  is  owing  to  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  eartwnio  add  Is  thrown  into  tlm  spb^ 
rddal  state. 

8.  Introduce  Into  tlM  amne  mixture  a  flnall  platinum  spoon  filled  with  Bweoty;  H 
will  be  frosen,  and  may  be  turned  out  npon  the  table  In  the  solid  state. 

8te  Introduce  a  little  water  in  the  sanfet  manner  Into  the  same  mixtuj»|  and  It  alio  will 
be  frown,  and  may  be  turned  out  npo^the  table  as  ice. 

10«  Throw  a  few  grains  of  Iodine  in»  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible,  over  a  lamp,  and 
It  will  vaporize  slowly  In  consequence  m  being  thrown  Into  the  spher^dal  state  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  only  a  little  heat  reaching  iti  reniove  the  lamp,  and  it  will  at  ooce 
buret  into  a  splendid  violet  ekmd* 

I I.  Fw  these  experiments  there  Is  needed  a  powerful  alcohol  vapor  limp,  md  thlA 
capsules  of  copper,  platinum,  or  silver,  which  retain  heat  for  some  dme. 

1.  DlailUaUaa.  Flu  a  oommon  retort,  half  friU  of  water,  and  boil  It  aknrly  over  a 
spirit  bunp ;  the  vapor  wiU  condense  In  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  tiickle  drop  dj  <htop 
from  its  beak  Into  a  cup  placed  to  recdve  it. 

a.  Take  some  well  water  and  pour  into  it  a  Ibw  drops  of  sol.  of  oxalic  add ;  a  white 
elond  wiU  be  produoed.  showing  the  presence  of  lime  In  the  watsr.  Pour  the  same  water 
into  a  retort  and  distUi  as  befbra;  eoUeet  the  diatUied  water  and  teat  for  lime  afaJa;  ao 
lime  wiU  be  found,  showing  that  the  water  has  been  purified  by  distillation. 

3»  IMiute  alcohol  with  water  until  it  will  ao  longer  Inflsne  when  a  taper  is  put  Into  It ; 
then  pour  the  mixture  Into  an  alemUc,  having  a  thermometer  In  it;  beat  to  180^,  awt 
higher ;  vapor  wlU  rise  and  condense  in  the  neck,  and  flnaUy  foU,  drop  by  drop.  Into  a 
win*  fflaas  placed  to  oateh  it;  apply  the  taper  and  it  wiU  boni,  abowlDg  that  tbealcoliol 
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bM  been  aepemted  ftom  the  water.  Tbb  will  ibow  how  ftleohol  i>  sepaated  from  watery 
solntioni. 

4ki  Try  the  same  experiment  with  wine. 

6.  Ditto  with  branny  dilated  with  water;  with  other  liqncn. 

6.  Boil  muddjr  or  torbid  water  in  a  retort,  and  obeerre  the  eleanMi  of  the  rtiidaal 
water. 


f  V.  Blibcti  of  SMitt~-BT«p0r»tio]it 

196.  BvaporatioB.  Evaporation  has  been  described  as  the 
second  mode  of  vaporization.  It  differs  from  ebullition,  in  tak- 
ing  place  from  the  surface  of  liquids,  while  ebullition  consists  in 
the  formation  of  vapor  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid,  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  boiling  vessel,  and  accompa* 
nied  by  more  or  less  commotion  in  the  fluid  as  the  vapor  rises 
through  it.  Evaporation  is  a  slow  and  quiet  process,  unattended 
by  violent  action ;  ebullition  is  rapid,  and  must  be  kept  up  by 
artificial  means.  Evaporation  goes  on  at  common  temperatures, 
and  may  take  place  even  at  the  lowest,  and  during  the  coldest 
seasons ;  while  ebullition  requires  a  high  degree  of  heat,  or  at 

least  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

197.  Bvaporatioa  takes  plaee  at  common  tamporaturesi 
Boat  Hs  cauao.  To  prove  that  evaporation  takes  place  at  natu- 
ral temperatures,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  expose  a 
quantity  of  water  to  the  open  air,  in  a  shallow  vessel ;  the  liquid 
will  be.  found  gradually  to  diminish,  and  will  finally  disappear 
entirely.  If  a  quantity  of  water,  or  ether,  be  carefully  weighed, 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  weight  very 
perceptibly.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  air  was 
the  cause  of  evaporation,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  its  affinity 
for  different  liquids,  it  dissolved  them  with  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity,  as  water  dissolves  the  different  salts ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  the  effect  to  this  cause,  for  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  evaporation  takes  place  in  vacuo,  that  the  air 
positively  retards  the  process,  and  that  one  of  the  best  means 
of  accelerating  it  is  to  remove  the  air  altogether.  ITie  sole  cause 
of  evaporation  is  Heat.  We  know  that  this  is  true  in  the  case 
of  ebullition,  because  we  perceive  the  actual  application  of  the 
heat ;  but  in  the  case  of  evaporation  it  is  not  so  apparent,  be- 

199.  Whal  if  the  eeoond  mode  of  Taporlmtionf  In  what  iwpeeta  doee  evaporation 
diite  from  ebullition  t— 197.  Prora  that  evaporatton  taket  plaee  at  oommon  tempeiatttrce. 
Show  thai  U  ii  piodnoed  by  haat,  and  not  hj  the  aotfon  or  tha  air. 
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causo  there  is  no  actual  application  of  heat,  and  the  amount 
required  is  gathered  up  silently  and  quietly  on  every  hand.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  liquid  state  the  particles  of  matter 
having  already  begun  to  separate  from  each  other  and  acquire 
facility  of  motion,  are  readily  pushed  still  further  apart  by  the 
heat  which  liquids,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  collect,  that  they 
at  length  cease  to  oppose  any  barrier  to  the  passage  of  light, 
become  invisible,  and  lighter  than  air,  and  finally  rise  and 
escape.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton  not  only  prove  that 
heat  is  the  true  cause  of  the  formation  of  vapor,  but  also  that 
the  actual  quantity  which  can  exist  in  any  given  space  is  de- 
pendent solely  upon  temperature.  If  a  little  water  be  placed  in 
a  dry  glass  fiask,  a  quantity  of  vapor  will  be  formed  proportion- 
ate to  the  temperature ;  at  32^  the  fiask  will  contain  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  vapor ;  at  40^  more  vapor  will  exist  in  it ;  at 
50^  it  will  contain  still  more ;  and  at  60^  the  quantity  will  be 
still  further  increased.  If,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
temperature  of  the  fiask  be  again  suddenly  reduced  to  40^  a 
certain  portion  of  the  vapor  will  be  reconverted  into  water ;  the 
quantity  which  retains  the  form  of  vapor  remaining  precisely 
the  same  as  when  the  temperature  was  originally  at  40^. 

198.  The  amount  of  Tapor  lormed,  and  lit  elasticity,  aro 
proportionate  to  the  temperature.  Vapors,  like  gases,  possess 
a  certain  elastic  force ;  by  this  is  meant  that  they  possess  a 
tendency  to  expand  indefinitely,  and  are  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  pressure  of  counteracting  forces,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  confined 
in  a  closed  vessel  a  vapor  exerts  a  certain  pressure  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity  or  tendency 
to  expand,  and  the  degree  of  this  pressure,  and  the  amount  of 
vapor  formed,  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  to  which  the 
vessel  is  subjected.  If  the  vessel  be  a  bottle,  tightly  closed,  and 
containing  a  small  amount  of  water,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
space  is  filled  with  air,  the  air  within  the  bottle  will  not  prevent 
the  liquid  from  evaporating ;  a  certain  amount  will  pass  into  the 
state  of  vapor,  depending  upon  the  temperature ;  its  elastic  force 
will  be  added  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the  bot- 
tle, and  a  pressure  exerted  upon  the  inside,  tending  to  burst  it. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  stopple  of  the  bottle  be  re- 
moved, a  portion  of  the  mixed  air  and  vapor  will  rush  out :  if 

196.  ProTB  abai  Taporif  like  gMMjMMMss  elaitleltj,  tnd  aent  prvrara  iipoa  tiM  ia- 
ride  of  a  Tenel  conteiolmr  them,  what  efleet  has  increase  of  tempentura  vpon  tlie 
elastic  foroe  of  Tapon?    What  degree  of  fbroe  may  be  exerted  lathis  meaai  7 
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Fig.  81. 


the  vessel  employed  be  a  bell  glass,  dosed  at  the  top,  and  open 
at  the  bottom,  having  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it,  and  placed 
in  a  bath  of  mercuiy,  the  mercury  will  be  depressed  as  the  vapor 
is  formed,  showing  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  gaseous  contents 
of  the  bell  glass  has  been  increased.  If  the  temperature  l>3 
steadily  raised  the  amount  of  vapor  formed,  and  the  elastic 
power  of  the  mixed  air  and  watery  vapor,  will  increase  at  an 
equal  rate,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  be 
correspondingly  augmented.  When  212®  is  reached  the  water 
will  begin  to  boil,  and  the  pressure  be  still  further  augmented ; 
as  the  temperature  rises  beyond  this  point  the  pressure  will  go 
on,  increasing  in  force,  and  eventually  attain  such  a  degree  that 
no  amount  of  external  pressure  can  resist  it,  and  the  vessel  will 
be  rent  in  twain.     The  tendency,  therefore,  for  a  liquid  to  pass 

into  vapor,  is  not  only  due  to  heat,  but  is 
heightened  as  the  temperature  increases, 
and  when  a  certain  degree  has  been  at- 
tained, becomes  irresbtible. 

199.  These  tmilu  illustrated  by  ez- 
periment.  Let  D  o  A  be  a  glass  tube, 
curved  like  a  siphon,  the  upper  extremity 
open  to  the  air,  the  other  closed ;  let  the 
tube  be  half  filled  with  mercury,  so  that 
it  will  enclose  about  nn  inch  of  air  in 
the  short-  leg,  and  a  drop  of  liquid  ether  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  through 
the  mercury,  and  enter  the  space  filled  with 
air ;  this  may  be  readily  done  by  a  skillful 
manipulation  of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as 
the  liquid  reaches  the  confined  air  the  mer- 
cury in  the  short  leg  will  be  depressed  below 
its  former  level ;  this  depression  is  due  to 
the  clastic  force  of  the  vapor  of  ether 
formed.  If  the  tube  be  dipped  into  warm 
water,  at  temperature  of  100°  Fig,  81,  the 
column  of  mercury  will  be  still  further  de- 
pressed, and  the  more  as  the  temperature 
j%e  amtmnt  and  eUutieitf  rises ;  if,  ou  the  Contrary,  the  temperature 
*^ ^Te^^J^,"^ "*   l>«  diminished,  the  column  of  mercury  in 

the  short  leg  will  rise,  showing  that  the 
elastic  force  is  diminished.     From  this  experiment,  it  is  clear 


199.  Prore  thia  tact  by  experiment.    BoKribo  Fig.  81. 
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that  the  liqnid  ether  mtroduced  into  confined  air  is  not  prevented 
from  passing  into  vapor  bj  the  pressure  of  the  confined  air,  nor 
by  the  pressure  of  the  excess  of  ihe  column  of  mercury  in  the 
long  leg  over  that  in  the  shoit  log,  nor  by  the  atmospheric  press- 
ure which  is  operating  upon  the  mercury  through  the  open  end 
of  the  tube,  but  that  it  proceeds  in  spite  of  these  opposing  forces, 
and  even  acts  against  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  d. 
It  further  appears  that  this  elastic  force  is  increased  by  heat,  and 
is  diminished  by  cold.  If,  instead  of  leaving  a  space  filled  with 
air  in  the  short  leg  of  the  tube,  it  be  entirely  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  a  drop  of  liquid  ether  introduced,  the  same  effect  will 
result ;  the  mercury  will  be  immediately  depressed  in  the  Fhort 
leg,  and  the  more,  the  higher  the  temperature  employed ;  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  vapor  formed  is  an  elastic,  transparent,  and 

invisible  fiuid,  like  the  air. 

200.  The  rapidity  of  evaporation  varies  with  the  preae- 
ure  to  be  overeomo}  in  a  Vacunm,  it  is  invtantaneoaa.    In  the 

preceding  experiment  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  goes  on  very 
slowly  and  gradually,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  mercury 
and  of  the  atmosphere,  which  must  first  be  overcome ;  if  this 
pressure  be  diminished  it  will  proceed  more  rapidly ;  if  it  be 
entirely  removed,  the  evaporation  will  be  instantaneous.  In  a 
vacuum,  this  counteracting  pressure  is  entirely  removed,  and 
consequently,  if  a  small  portion  of  any  vaporizable  liquid  l)e 
introduced,  its  vapor  will  immediately  fill  the  whole  of  the  va- 
cant space.  The  quantity  and  elasticity  of  the  vapor  will  depend 
upon  the  temperature,  and  they  will  both  be  precisely  the  same 
as  though  the  evaporation  had  taken  place  in  air  at  the  same 
temperature,  instead  of  a  vacuum ;  the  only  difference  in  (he 
two  cases  will  be  that,  in  a  vacuum,  the  evaporation  takes  place 
instantaneously,  wliile  in  the  air,  time  is  required  for  its  diffu- 
sion, owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  air  exerts ;  and  in  the 
vacuum,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  is  the  only  force  tending  to  de- 
press the  mercury,  while  in  air,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  added 
to  that  of  the  air,  is  the  depressing  force,  and  consequently  pro- 
duces a  greater  effect  This  may  readily  be  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  Let  a,  Fig,  82,  be  a  glass  tube,  about  36 
inches  in  length,  open  at  the  lower  end,  and  let  it  be  completely 
filled  with  mercury,  closed  with  the  finger,  and  inverted,  in  a  vessel 
also  of  mercury.    As  soon  as  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  the  mercury 

20O.  What  effect  hu  preMore  npon  the  rapidity  of  eraporation?    Hott  doei  erapota* 
tlon  proceed  In  a  vacuum  ? 
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F'S-  ^-  will  at  once  sink  in  the  tnbe  till 

the  height  of  the  lop  of  the  coU 
umn  above  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  lower  vessel  is  nbout 
30  inches.     The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  weight  of  a  cohimn  of 
mercnry  of  this  height  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  air  of  an  equal  base,  extending 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and    the    column    of 
mercury,  and  that  of  (ur,  exactly 
balance  each  other.   All  the  space 
in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  above 
30  inches,  is  entirely  free  from 
air,  and  a  perfect  vacuum,  some- 
times called  the  lorricellian  racu- 
um,  after  Torricelli,  a  celebrated 
j  Italian   philosopher.     If  now,  a 
'  drop  of  ether  be  introduced  into 
the  open  end  of  the  tube,  be- 
neath the  mercury,  it  will  rapidly 
"'"""ij^ISi^''''™'     "»e,  in  consequence  of  its  supe- 
rior ligbtuese,  until    it    reaches 
the  vacant  space ;  a  portion  of  it  will  theu  immediately  flash  into 
rapor,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  formed  will  at  once  depress 
the  mercury  considerably  below  the  point  at  which  it  stood  a 
moment  before,  as  is  seen  in  the  tubes  b,  d,  k  £.    The  quantity 
and  elasticity  of  the  vapor  will  in  all  cases  be  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature,  and  the  mercury  will  continue  to  sink 
until  as  much  of  the  liquid  ether  has  evaporated  as  the  tem- 
perature is  capable  of  sustaining  in  the  vaporous  state.     The 
vacuum  will  then  be  saturated  with  vapor,  i.  e.,  it  will  hold  as 
much  vapor  as  is  oipable  of  existing  in  it  at  that  particular  tem- 
perature.   If  the  temperature  be  elevated  above  this  point, 
more  ether  will  be  evaporated,  and  the  mercury  still  further 
depressed ;   if  the  temperature  be  lowered,  some  of  the  vapor 
will  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  slate  again,  and  the  mercury 
wilt  rise. 


DMcrTba  tba  (nBtaml  br  whkb  Uili  li  pnrfMI.— M.  ! 
tnpotftOofk  (tf  diSmnt  Uquidi  In  m  thddbi  Ii  aiHqiuIr 
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tubes,  A,  B,  »,  E,  Fig.  82,  be  rU  filled  nith 
mercury,  ia  the  manner  already  describee), 
and  let  the  mercury  in  each  have  sunk  to 
SO  inches,  leaving  a  vacuum  above  it  in  each 
tube ;  let  the  tube  a  be  preserved,  unchanged, 
as  a  standard  for  the  others,  and  into  the 
tubes  B,  D,  and  e,  let  Gome  drops  of  water, 
aloohol  and  ether,  be  respectively  inlroduced. 
Aa  soon  as  they  reach  the  Tscuum  in  the  up- 
per part  of  eocli  tube,  the  mercurial  column 
in  each  case  will  be  depressed,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  in  aU.  In  the  tube  d,  con- 
twning  the  alcohol,  it  viU  be  more  depressed 
than  in  the  tube  b,  and  in  the  lube  e,  much 
more  depressed  than  in  either  b,  or  d.  This 
shows  that,  at  the  same  temperaiure,  the 
vapors  of  different  liquids  do  not  possess  the 
same  elastic  force ;  at  6d°  the  elastic  force 
of  the  vapor  of  ether  is  nearly  25  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  vapor  of  water- 
SOS.  Tlw  alasUc  force  af  the  vafar  in 
R  utnrated  ipaca  doei  not  ^»rj  with  th« 
pra<ani«t«wUcliitia«ah}*ctedi  tat  itdeai 
wmrj  wtth  the  tcmparRtom.  Let  Fig.  63 
represent  a  barometer  tube,  completely  filled 
with  mercury,  dipping  into  a  deep  cistern  of 
iron,  c'  also  ^Iled  with  the  8ame  fluid.  On 
introducing  a  few  drops  of  ether  beneath  the 
lower  edge  of  the  tube,  it  will  rise  to  Ihe 
upper  part,  and  will  there  evaporate.  By 
this  formation  <rf  vapor,  the  mercurial  col- 
umn will  be  depressed,  and  at  the  same  time 
A  small  portion  of  liquid  ether  will  float  upon 
its  upper  surface,  at  *.  The  elastic  force  of 
this  enclosed  rapor  is  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  depresses  the  mercurial 
column.  If  its  elasticity  be  iQcreased,  ihe 
column  of  mercury  is  lowered  j  if  it  be  di- 
minished, the  mercurial  column  rises ;  if  it 
remains  unchanged,  Ihe  height  of  the  mercu- 
rial column  above  the  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  vessel  below,  remains  unchanged. 
Now,  if  the  barometer  tube  be  depressed  by 
the  hand  in  the  lower  vessel,  this  will  lend 
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Fig.  84. 


to  drive  the  mercury  farther  up  the  tube,  and  compress  the 
vapor ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  tube  be  raised  out  of  the  vessel^ 

the  mercury  will  tend  to  fall,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  vapor  will  be  diminished.  In  either 
case,  no  effect  whatever  is  produced  hi  the 
height,  Sj  of  the  mercurial  column,  ty  above 
the  level,  c,  n,  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel 
below.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapor,  there- 
fore, whether  it  be  compressed,  or  expanded, 
remains  the  same.  When  compression  takes 
place,  in  consequence  of  driving  the  tube 
down,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  is  condensed  into 
the  liquid  state  again,  and  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapor  which  remains,  continues  the  same 
a  3  before.  When  the  pressure  is  diminished 
by  drawing  the  tube  up,  an  additional  amount 
of  the  ether  evaporates,  which,  adding  its 
elasticity  to  that  of  the  original  vapor,  pre- 
serves its  elastic  force,  unchanged.  The 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  remains, 
therefore,  the  same,  whether  the  tube  be  ele- 
vated, or  depressed ;  but  the  amount  of  liquid 
ether  above  the  mercury  varies  considerably. 
As  the  tube  is  lowered,  the  mercury  rises,  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  vapor  contracts  at 
the  same  rate,  while  the  amount  of  liquid 
ether  increases ;  as  the  tube  is  elevated,  the 
mercury  sinks,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
vapor  increases  at  the  same  rate,  while  the 
amount  of  liquid  ether  is  diminished. 

It  is  far  otherwise  when  the  temperature 
is  made  to  vary.  Let  a  similar  barometer 
tube  have  placed  over  it  another  tube,  con- 
siderably larger  than  itself,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom,  JFig.  84,  and  let  hot  water  be  poured 
into  this  tube,  the  increased  temperature  causes  an  additional 
portion  of  ether  to  evaporate  in  the  barometer  tube,  and  a  cor- 
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202.  Does  the  elastle  force  of  a  Tapor  Tary  iriih  the  preflsnre  to  which  it  i3  subjected, 
or  with  its  temperatnie?  Prore  this  by  experiment.  Explain  the  increase  in  the  tol- 
iiipe  of  liqtdd  ether  bj  inrreening  the  pressure*  Expkin  the  diminution  in  its  Tolume 
by  the  remoTal  d  pressure.  Why,  in  both  cases,  does  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cuiy  mnaia  the  nme?  What  is  the  effliBet  of  applying  hot  water  to  a  portion  of  the 
tube  only  I  Why  can  not  the  elastle  fince  of  ti^nv  rise  above  that  due  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ooldot  part  of  the  vessel? 
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responding  increase  in  the  elasticity  of  the  original  vapor,  bj 
which  the  column  of  mercury  is  rapidly  depressed.  As  water 
of  higher  temperature  is  employed,  the  effect  is  increased,  and 
finally,  when  the  boiling  point  of  the  ether  is  reached,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  vapor  is  great  enough  to  drive  the  mercury  entirely 
out  of  the  tube ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  elastic  force  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  if  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  boiling  point  be  employed,  its  elasticity  becomes  great- 
er than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  can  be  made  to  sus- 
tain a  column  of  mercury  var3dng  in  height  with  the  tempera- 
ture employed.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  process  be  reversed, 
and  the  temperature  surrounding  the  barometer  tube  be  dimin- 
ished, the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
mercurial  column  will  rapidly  rise  until  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  30  inches.  The  above  statements,  however,  only 
hold  good  so  long  as  the  tube  is  heated  uniformly  through  its 
whole  extent;  if  only  a  portion  of  the  tube  be  heated,  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent result  takes  place ;  the  additional  vapor  formed  in  the 
hot  portions  of  the  tube  is  condensed  again  in  those  which  are 
not  thus  heated,  and  consequently  there  is  no  steady  and  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  elastic  force ;  this  force  can  never  ex- 
ceed that  which  the  vapor  formed  in  the  coolest  part  naturally 
possesses,  because  the  excess  of  vapor  is  at  once  condensed 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  colder  space.  In  other  words,  its 
elastic  force  can  never  rise  above  that  due  to  the  lowest  temper- 
ature which  prevails  anywhere  within  the  tube;  thus  if,  instead 
of  applying  hot  water  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  in  the 
last  experiment,  the  hand  be  simply  applied  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube,  the  ether  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  is  but  little  affected,  for  the  additional 
ether  vapor  produced  is  at  once  condensed,  and  its  elastic  force 
destroyed  in  those  parts  of  the  tube  which  remain  unheated. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  increase 
the  elastic  force  of  vapor,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  or  compress 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  its  temperature.  If  it  be  com- 
pressed only,  the  effect  is  merely  to  condense  a  portion  of  it 
into  water,  leaving  its  elastic  force  unchanged ;  if  it  be  heated, 
simply,  without  being  compressed  or  confined,  it  expands  indefi- 
nitely, and  its  elastic  force  also  remains  unchanged.  These 
facts  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  steam  engine.  To 
obtain  mechanical  power  from  steam,  it  must  be  both  compressed 
and  heated,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  a  very  strong  boiler, 
and  a  very  hot  fire,  are  necessary  to  develop  the  mechanical 
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power  of  Bteam  from  the  inert  staid  in  which  it  exists  at  the 
time  of  its  first  formation. 

Tabli  of  Hie  eltutic  force  of  the  vapor  of  Wetter  at  differaU  temperatures: 


PressuTo. 

Volume  of  Vapor 

compared  with  that 
of  the  Water 

TampanittTQ. 

Inchefl  of  Mercury 

Pounds  per 

•attained. 

nquareinch. 

producing  i(  aa  1. 

—4^ 

0.052 

0.0256 

6605S8 

140 

0.104 

0.05 

842984 

82° 

0.199 

0.10 

182823 

50° 

O.SVS 

0.18 

102670 

100.04 

1.873 

0.92 

22513 

160.<»8 

7.680 

8.69 

6114 

2oi.«>a 

24.062 

11.80 

2075 

212.^ 

29.921 

14.67  or  15 

1696 

The  elastic  force  of  all  vapors,  if  compared  at  temperatures 
equally  distant  from  their  boiling  points,  whether  above  or  below 
them,  is  verj  nearly  equal.  Thus  water,  at  242^,  i.  e.,  30^ 
above  212%  its  boiling  point,  has  an  elastic  force  of  52.90  inches 
of  mercury.  Ether,  at  134°,  30°  above  104°,  its  boiling  point, 
has  an  elastic  force  of  50.9  inches.  Water,  at  182°,  30°  below 
212°,  has  an  elastic  force  of  16  inches.  Ether,  at  74°,  30^ 
below  its  boiling  point,  104°,  has  an  elastic  force  of  16.10  inches, 
i.  e.,  the  elasticity  of  these  two  vapors,  at  the  above  tempei'a- 
tures,  is  very  nearly  equal. 

203.  Thib  eUume  fnc^  of  vapMr  ia  two  connootiiiir  ▼onolo 
of  dilteottt  temyovatBro  oon  not  rioo  abovo  tho^  oUwtie  foroo 
of  tho  ooUor  ▼oMoL  When  two  vessels,  containing  the  same 
liquid,  at  different  temperatures  are  connected  by  a  tube  com- 
manded by  a  stop-cock,  so  long  as  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapor  in  the  hotter  vessel  is  proportionably 
greater  than  that  of  the  vapor  in  the  colder.  If  the  stop-code 
be  opened,  and  a  communication  established  between  them,  the 
elasticity  of  the  whole  apparatus  will  not  be  the  mean  of  that 
which  existed  in  the  two  vessels  previously,  but  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  temperature  of  the  colder.  Let  the  vessel  a, 
in  Fig,  85,  containing  water  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  pounded  ice,  and  let  the  vessel  b  contain  . 
water  at  the  temperature  of  212°.  As  long  as  the  vessels  do 
not  communicate,  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  jl  will  be  measured 


908.  Whftt  b  th«  abatle  Ibioe  of  Taper  eonftaiMd  in  two  oonoMtioi;  immU  wUeli  ■» 
viMNittBllj  heated?    Prove  Uils  Act  by  experiment. 

8* 


VESSELS  IS  TBAT  OF  THE   COLDEB. 
Fig.  St. 


ike  tiaalit  Jbnt  afvi 

by  a  column  of  mercury  0.199  Inches  in  height;  in  the  vessel 
B,  by  a  columa  29.921  inches  ia  height.  But  as  eoon  as  the 
communication  ia  established,  by  opening  the  stop-cock  c,  the 
vapor  in  B,  in  consequence  of  its  high  pressure,  rushes  over  into 
the  vessel  a,  where  it  is  immediately  condensed,  thereby  di- 
minishing the  pressure  in  b,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the 
pressure  in  b  is  brought  down  to  the.  same  point  as  the  pressure 
in  A.  In  such  cases  the  pressure  becomes  equal  in  the  two  ves- 
sels, and  can  not  rise  above  that  which  ia  proper  to  the  lowest 
of  the  two  temperatures.  This  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  operation  of  the  steam  engine,  and  shows 
bow  it  is  that  when  the  communication  is  opened  between  the 
condenser  and  the  end  of  the  cylinder  towards  which  the  pisloo 
is  moving,  the  pressure,  or  tension  of  the  steam  in  that  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  brought  down  at  once  to  the  degree  corresponding 
to  the  temperature  of  the  condenser,  and  this  without  at  all  di- 
minishing the  temperature  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  condenser  be  kepi  at  32°,  the  steam  from  the  cylmder  is 
condensed  into  water  as  fast  as  it  enters,  and  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapor  eventually  left  in  the  cylinder  is  reduced  to  Ihe  tensim 
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due  to  the  temperature  ojf  32^,  1.  e.,  0.199  in.  This  tension  is  so 
small  that  a  nearly  perfect  vacuum  is  thus  produced  throughout 
both  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser.  This  was  the  capital  im- 
provement made  in  the  steam  engine  by  Mr.  Watt.  Being 
asked,  in  1817,  whether  he  recollected^  how  the  first  idea  of  his 
great  discovery  came  into  his  mind,  he  replied,  '*  Oh  yes,  per- 
fectly ;  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  had  gone  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
green  of  Glasgow,  and  when  about  hedf  way  between  the  Herd's 
house  and  Am*s  well,  my  thoughts  having  been  naturally  turned 
to  the  experiments  I  had  been  engaged  in  for  saving  heat  in  the 
cylinder,  at  that  part  of  the  road  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  steam  was  an  elastic  vapor^  it  would  expand  and  rush  into  a 
previously  exhausted  space ;  and  that  if  I  were  to  produce  a 
vacuum  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  open  a  communication  between 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  and  the  exhausted  vessel,  such  would 
be  the  consequence." 

204.  The  rata  of  fhe  •▼aporation  of  difibront  Liquids  in  tho 
mar  it  diflbreat.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  rate  of  evaporation 
of  different  liquids  in  the  torricellian  vacuum  is  different.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  their  evaporation  in  air.  If  the  tubes  in 
the  apparatus  before  described,  Mg.  82,  be  half  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  then  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  liquid,  the  upper 
part  of  each  tube  will  be  filled  with  air ;  now  let  a  few  drops 
of  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  be  introduced  into  the  three  tubes 
respectively,  and  it  will  be  found  that  almost  immediately  the 
mercury  will  be  unequally  depressed  in  each  tube.  The  great- 
est depression  will  take  place  in  the  tube  into  which  the  ether 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  least  in  the  one  into  which  the 
water,  while  the  tube  containing  the  alcohol  will  e^Chibit  a 
depression  intermediate  between  the  two.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  different  liquids  evaporate  in  air  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  The  same  fact  may  be  proved  by  exposing 
to  the  air  equal  quantities  of  the  same  liquids  in  vessels  of  equal 
size ;  the  ether  will  disappear  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  water 
with  the  least ;  and  those  liquids  will  be  found  to  evaporate 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  whose  boiling  point  is  the  lowest. 
Most  liquids  are  susceptible  of  this  gradual  dissipation,  and  even 
some  solids  such  as  camphor  and  ice,  both  of  which  waste  away 
when  exposed  to  the  air, without  undergoing  liquefaction.  That 
mercury  evaporates,  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a  bit  of  gold 
leaf  in  a  botde  partly  filled  with  this  Uquid ;  in  a  few  weeks  the 

204.  Is  tiie  rate  of  eraponttion  of  diflerent  liquids  in  the  air,  as  wdl  as  in  a  yacuum, 
tttferent  ?    Prore  tiiis  bjr  experiment. 
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lower  part  of  the  gold  leaf  will  become  white  fiom  the  conden* 
Bation  of  the  vapor  of  mercury  upon  it  In  general,  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation,  for  everj  liquid,  goes  on  precisely  the  same 
in  air  as  in  a  vacuum,  except  in  n^idity.  In  the  case  of  a 
vacuum,  the  vessel  acquires  the  full  complement  c^  vapor  dne 
to  the  temperature  instantaneously ;  in  the  case  of  air,  there  is 
a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  nse  of  vapor  which  retards  the 
process,  but  eventually  the  vessel  will  contain  the  same  quantity 
of  vapor  when  the  thermometer  is  at  the  same  height,  whether 
it  be  empty,  or  full  of  air. 

206.  The  prMMBce  ^f  Vap^r  in  Air  aActi  Its  talk  aa4  4Mmr 
sity.  When  a  liquid  evaporates  into  the  air  contained  in  an 
open  flask,  a  portion  of  the  air  is  expelled,  in  consequence  of 
the  additional  bulk  imparted  to  it;  and  the  gaseous  contents 
of  the  flask  will  consist  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  the  vapor  of 
the  evaporating  liquid.  'NVliether  these  gaseous  contents  gain 
in  weight,  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  vapor  in 
question ;  if  it  be  lighter  than  air,  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
flask  will  weigh  less  than  before ;  if  heavier,  they  will  wei^ 
more.  Watery  vapor  is  considerably  lighter  than  air,  and  codp 
sequently  air,  saturated  with  moisture,  weighs  considerably  less 
than  perfectly  dry  air ;  this  may  be  one  reason  of  the  fall  of  the 
barometer  just  previous  to  a  storm,  viz.,  the  gradually  increas- 
ing quantity  of  watery  vapor  in  the  air.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vapor  of  the  liquid  be  heavier  than  air,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vapor  of  bromine,  the  weight  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  flask 
will  be  increased,  and  it  will  support  a  higher  mercurial  col- 
umn. 

Table  of  detudijf  of  Vaporn  at  the  Mling  paint  of  their  liqititU  rttpeet' 

ively  compared  with  that  of  Air, 


Air, 1.000 

Steam, 0.6225 

Alcohol, 1.6188 

Ether, 2.5860 


Bi-Sulphide  Carbon,   .    .  2.6447 

Spirit  of  Turpentine, ,    .  S.0180 

Mercury, 6.976 

Iodine, 8.716 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  density  of  steam,  at 
212°,  and  of  watery  vapor  in  general,  is  much  less  than  that  of 
air.  This  fact  explains  the  rapid  rise  of  1»team  in  the  air  when 
discharged  from  the  escape  pipe  of  a  steam  engine. 


206.  WhatttfliBethtttbeinvMmoeofwateiyTaporintheairnpcnItslralkaBddenaHT? 
Why  does  mobt  air  weigh  kM  than  an  equal  balk  of  diy  air?  What  ellMt  haa  tarn 
nuilatare  in  the  atmoaphere  upon  the  hei^t  of  the  mctenry  In  the  barometer? 


CIRCUMSTANCES   INFLUENOINO  EVAPORATION.  18] 

206.  Circmnstanees  whieh  inteeiica  evayomtioiL  Tlie 
same  liquid  evaporates  with  different  degreed  of  rapidity  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  drcnmstances  which  chiefly  influence  evapo- 
ration are,  extent  of  surface^  and  the  state  of  the  air,  as  to  tem- 
perature, dryness,  stiUness,  and  density. — Ist.  detent  of  Sur^ 
face.  As  evaporation  takes  place  only  from  the  sur&ce  of 
liquids,  it  is  obvious  that  its  rapidity  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  exposed ;  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  evapo- 
rate four  times  as  quickly  from  a  vessel  two  feet  square,  as  it 
will  from  a  vessel  one  foot  square. — 2d.  Temperature.  The 
effect  of  heat  in  hastening  evaporation  may  be  shown  by  put- 
ting an  equal  quantity  of  water  in  two  saucers,  one  of  which  is 
placed  in  a  warm,  the  other  in  a  cold  situation;  the  former  will  be 
quite  dry  before  the  liquid  in  the  other  is  perceptibly  diminished. 
Elevation  of  temperature  in  the  air,  in  the  evaporating  liquid,  and 
in  the  vessel  containing  it,  always  quickens  evaporation.— 3d. 
State  of  the  air  as  to  moisture  and  dryriess.  As  the  amount  of 
vapor  which  can  exist  in  the  air  is  limited,  and  depends  upon 
its  temperature,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  air  be  saturated  with 
moisture,  no  more  can  be  evaporated,  and  that,  in  propoi*tion  as 
it  approaches  saturation,  must  the  process  of  evaporation  be  re- 
tarded. Whereas,  if  the  air  contain  but  little  vapor,  it  can 
readily  take  up  a  large  additional  amount,  and  the  process  of 
evaporation  must  be  proportionably  hastened.  In  dry,  cold 
days,  in  winter,  the  evaporation  is  exceedingly  rapid ;  whereas, 
if  the  air  contain  much  moisture,  it  proceeds  very  slowly,  even 
though  the  air  be  warm.— 4th.  Stillness  of  the  air.  Evaporation 
is  much  slower  in  s'till  air  than  in  a  current.  The  air  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  vapor, 
and  a  check  is  soon  put  to  evaporation ;  if,  however,  the  air  be 
removed  as  fast  as  it  has  become  charged  with  vapor,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  fresh,  dry  air,  the  evaporation  continues 
without  interruption.  This  is  the  reason  why  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds with  so  much  rapidity  upon  a  windy  day. — dth.  Pressure 
has  also  a  marked  effect  upon  evaporation ;  if  the  atmospheric 
pressure  be  diminished,  evaporation  goes  on  more  rapidly,  be- 
cause there  is  less  resistance  to  be  overcome ;  on  the  other  hand, 
increase  of  pressure,  by  increasing  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come, tends  to  retard  theprocess. 

207.  AbMrptioa  of  Beat  in  Bvaporatioii.— DiminntioB  of 
Tompemtwro.    The  most  important  fact  connected  with  evapo- 

208.  state  the  ciremnstanoM  whieh  lnfln«noe«Tapomtioii     What  b  the  effect  of  ezten* 
ofBurfiue?    Of  temperature?    Of  molstnTe  and  drTneu?    OfBtlllneM?    Prenure* 
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Fig.  86. 


ration,  as  with  ebullition,  is  the  absorption  and  disappearance 
of  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  what  strikes  one  at  first  as  very 
singular,  more  heat  is  absorbed  in  this  process  than  when  water 
boil^  at  212°*  For  it  has  been  found  that  the  lower  the  tem- 
perature at  which  a  yapor  is  formed,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
its  latent  heat ;  and  that  the  sum  of  the  insensible  and  sensible 
heat  in  vapor  formed  at  all  temperatures  is  veiy  nearly  a  con- 
stant quantity ;  the  higher  the  sensible  heat  of  vapor,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  its  insensible  heat,  and  the  lower  the  sensible 
heat,  the  larger  the  amount  of  its  insensible  heat.  Thus,  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  vapor  at  100°,  condensed  in  a  receiver  contain- 
ing water  at  32"",  gives  out  acQordingto  Clement  §187,  p.  157, 

Sensible  heat, 6S^. 

Latent  heat, 1062^.    Total,  .  .  11^0^ 

The  same  weight  of  vapor  at  212®,  condensed  at  32®,  gives  out 

Sensible  lieat, ISO®. 

Latent  heat, 950®.     Total,  .  .  I  ISO®. 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  the 
vapor  formed  at  100°  contains  more 
latent  heat  than  the  vapor  at  212°, 
in  the  proportion  of  1062°  to  950°. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  heat  absorbed  in  evaporation,  the 
temperature  of  the  evaporating  liquid 
is  much  reduced,  and  great  cold  is  the 
result.  The  fact  of  the  absorption  of 
heat,  and  of  the  production  of  cold  by 
evaporation,  can 'readily  be  proved 
by  pouring  a  little  ether  on  the  hand^ 
or  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  cov- 
ered with  linen,  JFig.  86.  The  more 
volatile  the  liquid,  and  the  more  the 
process  be  hastened  by  artifidal 
means,  the  greater  the  degree  of  cold. 
Consequently,  ether  produces  a  great- 
er degree  of  cold  than  water  or  alco- 
hol, and  if  a  current  of  air  be  blown 
over  it,  the  cold  'becomes  sufficiently 
intense  to  freeze  water  without  diffi- 

Cold  prodiued  (y  EtapcnoUm*        CUlty* 

207.  What  is  the  moet  •triking  &et  eonnected  with  vrftpoiatkmT  Is  the  ahsorption 
of  heat  more,  or  less,  than  in  ebuUitton  ?  \That  effect  has  eTaporation  upon  tempera- 
tare  7    Uow  can  this  Ikct  be  proved  ? 
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208.  Removal  of  atmoiphoiic  prownre  luurtoiui  Eympo- 
ration  and  incroaaog  the  intensity  of  the  CoUL  It  has  been 
shown  that  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  with 
much  greater  rapidity,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  diinin-> 
ished;  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  entirely  re- 
moved, water  may  even  be  made  to  boil  at  70^,  L  e.,  142^ 
below  its  ordinary  point  of  ebullition ;  for  the  same  reason  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  diminution 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  becomes  most  rapid  when 
this  pressure  is  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  the  air 
pump.  The  more  rapid  the  evaporation,  the  greater  is  the  de- 
gree of  cold  produced.  In  the  open  air,  the  cooling  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  water  are  not  strikingly  apparent, 
because  the  process  is  comparatively  slow,  and  therefore  the 
quantity  of  heat  abstracted  from  any  substance  by  the  vapor,  in 
any  given  time,  is  but  little  more  than  it  receives  from  surround- 
ing objects ;  its  temperature,  therefore,  is  but  slightly  diminished. 
But  when  water  is  placed  in  a  vacuum,  its  evaporation  is  very 
rapid,  and  did  not  the  vapor  speedily  completely  fill  the  vacuum, 
and  thus  prevent  further  evaporation,  its  temperature  would 
soon  sink  low  enough  to  freeze.  If  the  vapor  that  rises  from 
the  water  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  by  some  substance 
placed  within  the  receiver  which  has  a  strong  chemical  affinity 
for  water,  like  sulphuric  acid,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  so  that  the 
completeness  of  the  vacuum  is  permanently  maintained,  water 
can  readily  be  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation.    In  Fig,  87,  the 

upper  pan  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
Fig,  87.  lower  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  watery 

vapor  is  absorbed  by  the  latter  nearly  as 
&st  as  it  is  formed,  and  a  gentle  work- 
ing of  the  pump  is  generally  sufficient 
to  freeze  the  water  in  a  few  moments. 
Or,  if  water  be  placed  in  small  quan- 
tity, as  a  drop,  for  instance,  upon  a  piece 
of  cork,  or  some  other  substance  of  poor 
conducting  power  for  heat,  so  that  it  will 
not  readily  supply  to  it  the  heat  which 
Water  freezing  in  a  Yaeuum.    is  carried  off  in  evaporation,  the  drop 

of  water  may  be   easily  frozen  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.    In  Fig*  87,  if  the  up- 

208.  What  effaet  haa  Uie  ninovsl  of  atauMpherio  prearare  npon  the  degree  of  cold? 
Show  how  water  may  be  fhwen  by  the  evaporatloQ  of  ether  under  the  reoeiTer  of  an  air 
pomp.    Show  how  water  may  be  firoaen  by  its  own  eTaporatioa. 
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per  vessel  be  removed,  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  lower 
vessel,  ether  poured  in,  and  a  watch  glass,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  be  placed  in  the  ether,  as  soon  as  the  exhaus* 
tion  of  air  commences,  the  ether  will  begin  to  boil  at  a  tempera- 
ture  considerably  below  32°,  and  the  water  will  be  speedily 
frozen.  By  the  application  of  this  principle  water  may  be  frozen 
in  tx>nsiderable  quantities.  By  an  exhaust  pump,  worked  by 
a  steam  engine,  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed  fix>m  the 
surface  of  ether  confined  in  a  metal  cylinder  placed  horizontally 
in  a  tank  of  salt  water.  The  ether  flashes  into  vapor,  taking 
the  heat  necessary  to  its  existence  in  this  condition  from  the 
surrounding  salt  water,  which  is  thus  cooled  down  to  25°. 
Salt  water  is  used  because  it  does  not  congeal  at  this  low  point. 
The  salt  water  thus  cooled,  is  then  made  to  circulate  around 
copper  vessels,  tinned  on  the  inside,  and  containing  pure  water, 
which,  in  a  few  moments,  is  frozen  solid.  The  salt  water,  in  per- 
forming this  process,  increases  in  temperature  only  5°  or  6°,  and 
is  returned  by  a  pump  io  the  original  tank,  where  it  is  again 
reduced  to  25°  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  Thus,  by  the 
continual  ^^orking  of  the  exhaust  pump,  evaporation  is  effected, 
heat  absorbed,  cold  produced,  and  ice  made  to  the  amount  of 
four  tons  daily.  The  vapor  of  ether  removed  by  the  pump,  is 
conveyed  through  a  spiral  tube,  surrounded  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cold  water,  and  condensed  again  into  a  liquid  to  be  used 
a  second  time. 

209.  The  emnsa  of  fhe  cold  prodneod  by  Bvaporatton.  The 
cause  of  the  reduction  of  temperature  by  evaporation  is  simply 
this: — In  the  change  of  any  substance  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state,  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  and  rendered 
latent,  and  this  heat  must  be  supplied  from  the  water  which 
remains  unevaporated.  For  every  drop  of  water  which  is 
vaporized,  the  water  which  is  left  behind  in  the  cup  will  be 
deprived  of  as  much  heat  as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  similar  drop  1000°  if  it  were  to  remain  liquicL 
This  immense  loss  of  heat  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  cup  to  the  freezing  point,  and  compels  it  to  congeal. 
The  cold  produced  is  due,  therefore,  to  the  large  amount  of  heat 
made  latent  in  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state. 

210,  The  Cryophpnu.    This  is  a  curious  instrument,  in- 

De0eiib«  ttie  f>roeeiB  hj  whieh  water  mftf  be  frOMU  upon  a  biye  scale  hw  tlw  «Tap»* 
ratkm  of  ether.— ^09.  State  the  eanee  of  the  eold  prodaoed  by  erapontioa.— £10.  Deacrlbs 
the  Cryopbonu. 
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rented  by  Dr.  Wolluton,  and  intended  to  illnstrate  the  freez- 
ing of  water  by  Its  own  evaporation.  It  eonsiata  of  two  bulbs 
of  gloss  joined  by  a  tube.  One  bulb  ia  balf  filled  with  water 
and  boiled  over  a  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  steam  has  completely 
filled  the  whole  apparatus,  and  entirely  expelled  the  air,  through 
an  orifice  left  at  tlie  ex^me  end  of  the  other  bulb,  this  aperture 
is  hermetically  sealed  by  the  blow-pipe.  Nothing,  therefore,  U  > 
left  within  the  apparatus  but  water  and  watery  vapor;  if  this 
rapor  be  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  at  once  prtKluced,  which  of 
course  favors  rapid  evaporation.  To  use  the  apparaCus,  alt 
the  water  i^  made  to  collect  in  one  bulb,  and  the  empty  bulb  is 
then  immersed  in  a  treeiing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  as  repre- 
sented in  J'iff.  68 ;  the  effect  is  to  condense  the  vapor  into  water, 

Fig.  (8. 


with  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  and  such  a  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  water  in  the  other  bulb,  that  it  b  soon  frozen.  The 
bulb  containing  the  water  is  prevented  from  receiving  licat  from 
surrounding  objects  by  a  jar  covered  with  a  pasteboard  lid,  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  Instead  of  immersing  Ilie  bulb  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  instrument  may  be  mounted  vertically  in 
the  bell  glass  of  an  air  pump,  in  such  a  way  that  its  empty 
bulb  may  dip  into  a  vessel  filled  with  ether,  placed  on  tlio  plate 
of  the  air  pump,  while  its  tube  passes  through  the  top  of  the 
bell,  and  its  bulb  containing  water  is  supported  in  the  air  above. 
On  exhausting  the  air  of  the  bell  glass,  the  ether  evaporates, 
cold  is  produced,  the  watery  vapor  in  the  bulb  ii  condensed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  water  in  the  upper  bulb  is  frozen  by  ils 
own  evaporation ;  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  the 
heat  of  surrounding  objects.  The  name  cryt^horvt  signifies 
frost-producer. 

Sliow  bow  It  Btff  b*  mkilfl  to  set  bj  Iniaitloa  tq  mn  fvtuiutwl  ronLvrr, 
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211.  The  Pulse  OUuw.  This  is  an  instriiment  similar  to  the 
eryophonis,  except  that  it  is  partially  filled  With  ether  and  its 

vapor,    instead    of    water. 

^*«-  ®^-       _^     On  applying  the  hand  to 

one  bulb,  the  vapor  expand- 
ing drives  all  the  fluid  into 
the  other  bulb,  and  at  length 
Puiu  GUus,  produces  the  appearance  of 

violent  boiling.  At  this  in- 
stant a  sensation  of  cold  is  experienced  in  the  hand ;  Fig,  89. 
The  boiling  is  produced  by  the  rapid  vaporization,  from  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  of  the  film  of  liquid  lining  the  inside  of  the  empty 
bulb. 

212.  The  celd  produced  by  Feiintafne  and  Barthen  Water 
Jars.  Evaporation  is  frequently  employed  to  produce  cold. 
Thus  fountains,  by  throwing  up  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  tlie 
air,  in  fine  spray  and  drops,  expose  a  large  surface  of  liquid, 
and  the  evaporation  which  thb  produces  cools  the  air  very  per- 
ceptibly. On  the  same  principle,  a  bottle  of  wine,  surrounded 
by  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen,  wetted  with  water  and  suspended  in 
a  draught  of  air,  will  have  its  temperature  reduced  several  de- 
grees. The  famous  wine  coolers  used  in  Spain,  called  Alcaz- 
zarras,  depend  on  the  same  principle.  These  are  large  earthen 
vessels,  made  of  porous  clay,  and  unglazed.  The  bottles  of  wine, 
or  other  substances,  which  it  is  desiried  to  cool,  are  placed  in  the 
inside-,  and  the  remaining  space  filled  with  water ;  owing  to  the 
porosity  of  the  clay  the  water  oozes  to  the  outside,  and  evapo- 
rating, Eoon  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  jar 
several  degrees.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  is  much  increased 
by  a  current  of  air. 

213.  Bffect  of  BTaporatioB  upon  Animal  IiifOt  Evapora- 
tion takes  place  constantly  from  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  and 
thus  it  assists  powerfully  in  maintaining  the  equable  animal 
temperature  essential  to  comfort  and  health.  The  natural  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body,  in  health,  is  about  98^,  and  it  can 
not  be  raised  much  above  this  point  without  producing  serious 
discomfort,  and  permanent  injuiy.  Violent  exercise  always 
tends  to  increase  the  animal  heat,  but  the  more  violent  it  is  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  perspiration  which  is  poured  forth  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  more  abundant  the  evaporation. 


211.  Describo  the  pnlM  glasn.— 212.  Explain  the  coolness  prodnoed  by  fountains  and 
irater  Jan.— 213.  ^Vlutt  is  the  efTect  of  eraporation  upon  the  animal  economj  ? 
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and  consequently,  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  and 
carried  off.  In  this  manner  nature  regulates  the  heat  of  the  sys* 
tern,  and  during  health,  sustains  the  equilibrium  of  animal  tern* 
perature.  If  this  evaporation  be  checked,  the  temperature  of  the 
system  rises,  fever  supervenes,  and  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences ofleu  result.  In  summer,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  human  body,  the  least  exer- 
tion is  attended  with  a  very  great  increase  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature,  and  is  inconvenient  and  oppressive ;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  copious  perspiration  is  poured  forth,  the  evaporation  of 
which  not  only  tends  to  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  heat  that 
would  be  injurious  to  the  animal  economy,  but  also  enables  man 
to  perform  much  physical  and  mental  labor,  which  otherwise 

would  be  impossible. 

214.  BffaetofBvapormtloBoiiflMtMBpenitareoftlMBarfli 
and  on  Climata.  The  effect  of  the  evaporation  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  continually  taking  place,  is  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  excessively  heated'  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Were  it  not  for  this,  many  portions  even  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth  would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable 
in  summer.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  lowered 
by  the  same  cause.  A  portion  of  the  heat  required  by  the  vapor 
is  drawn  from  the  air,  a?  well  as  from  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
and  thus  it  is  rendered  much  less  oppressive.  The  high  tem- 
perature of  summer  is  mitigated  by  the  passage  of  water  from 
the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state,  in  the  same  way  as  the  excess- 
ive cold  of  winter  is  moderated  by  the  passage  of  the  water 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state;  in  the  former  case,  vast 
amounts  of  heat  become  latent ;  in  the  latter,  vast  amounts  of 
heat  previously  latent^  become  sensible ;  it  is  strictly  true  that 
the  evaporation  of  water  greatly  cools  the  atmosphere,  while 
its  conflation  into  ice  and  snow  powerfully  heats  it. 

215.  Tho  aflbct  ef  ilM  eondeiuHitifon  ef  th*  watMry  vapor  of 
tho  air.  As  the  formation  of  watery  vapor  cools  the  air  by  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  which  it  renders  latent,  so  the  conden- 
sation of  this  watery  vapor  into  the  liquid  state  again,  tends 
powerfully  to  heat  the  air,  by  the  immense  amount  of  heat  pre- 
viously latent,  which  it  gives  out.  It  is  estimated  that  one^ 
lb.  of  steam  at  212^,.  in  undergoing  condensation,  would  raise 
3657  cubic  feet  of  ear  10^,  and  cause  it  to  expand,  in  so  doing, 

214.  On  the  temperaton  of  Oie  earth,  and  on  cUmate?— 416.  Wbat  la  the  clEwt  upon 
ttie  air  (^  the  oondenaatkm  of  ita  watei^  taporT 
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to  3733  cubic  feet  Eyezy  pint  of  luin  which  falls  indicates 
an  equivalent  expansion.  This  is  also  the  reason  why,  in 
the  very  cold  weather  of  winter^  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere rises  the  instant  a  violent  snow  or  rain  storm  commences. 

216.  Thm  anMimt  mf  watry  vapor  contaia^d  in  tho  air. 
The  amount  of  wateiy  vapor  contained  in  the  air  is  enormous. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  50,000,000,000,000  tons.  The 
total  annual  fall  of  rain  is  estimated  at  188,452,000,000,000 
tons.  The  whole  of  this  vast  quantity  is  raised  into  the  air 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  and 
this  shows  that  the  process  is  carried  on  upon  an  immense  scale. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  summer  the  number  of  pounds 
evaporated  from  the  surface  of  water,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  104}  per  minute  to  the  acre,  and  the  number  of  gal- 
lons per  acre,  in  24  hours,  is  15,048.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  charged  with  vapor,  the  amount 
of  which  is  perpetually  varying,  but  it  is  almost  always  below 
the  proportion  which  the  atmosphere  might  contain  if  it  were 
loaded  with  as  much  moisture  as  it  could  possibly  hold  at  its 
actual  temperature.  It  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  air  is  seldom  thoroughly  saturated  with  watery  vapor,  that 
wet  bodies  become  dry,  and  tliat  thp  surface  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever moij^t  it  may  be,  in  a  very  brief  period  becomes  parched 
and  dusty.  By  this  process  of  evaporation  n  natural  distillation 
is  maintained,  by  which  a  perpetual  circulation  of  water  is  kept  • 
up.  The  water  is  raised  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  into  the  at- 
mosphere, is  tmnsportcd  to  distant  regions,  and  being  condensed 
in  rain,  not  only  falls  upon  the  land  in  grateful  showers,  but  also 
carries  with  it  various  gaseous  products  useful  to  vegetation, 
such  as  Ammonia  and  Nitric  acid,  which  are  diffused  through  it. 
The  waters  thus  condensed,  descend  through  the  valleys  into 
the  rivers,  whence  they  are  returned  to  the  ocean,  or  else  sink- 
ing into  the  earth  eventually  reappear  as  springs.  Were  it  not 
for  this  process  the  earth  would  be  destitute  of  rain,  and  a  des- 
ert, producing  no  vegetation,  and  incapable  of  supporting  animal 
life.  If  evaporation  were  to  cease,  all  living  things  would  per- 
ish ;  there  would  be  no  rivers  or  brooks ;  no  clouds  or  brilliant 
8unri.<fcs,  or  sunsets ;  the  earth  would  be  shorn  of  its  beauty,  as 
well  as  deprived  of  life. 

217.  By^ rom«ton.    The  quantity  of  watery  vapor  existmg 

21  <^.  State  the  amount  of  watery  Tapor  ooatalned  in  the  air.  What  is  the  amoant  of 
evaporation  from  the  nurfHee  of  water  per  aoreT  What  becomes  of  the  water  raised  into 
the  air  by  eyaporatlon  ?    State  the  adTantafes  of  this  process  of  natural  distlUati<m. 
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in  the  air  at  anj  particular  time,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
temperature,  other  things  being  equal,  and  the  exact  amount 

can  be  ascertained  bj  an  instrument  called  the 
hygrometer.  These  are  constructed  upon  very 
different  principles.  One  of  the  simplest  is 
the  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  which  depends 
tipon  the  property  possessed  by  hair,  of  length- 
ening in  moist,  and  contracting  in  dry  air. 
A  single  hair  is  fastened  firmly  by  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  is  wound  once  or  twice  around  an 
axle  carrying  an  index.  As  it  contracts  or  ex- 
pands, it  causes  the  index  to  traverse  a  gradu- 
ated circle,  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  thus 
it  furnishes  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
amount  of  the  moisture  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere; Fig.  90.  A  thermometer  is  also  at- 
tached to  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  when  the  observation  is  taken. 

218.  Baniall'S  Bygrometer.  This  is  a 
more  accurate  instrument  than  the  last.  It 
consists  of  two  bulbs,  one  of  which  is  half  filled 
with  liquid  ether,  while  the  other  bulb  and  the 
tube  connecting  them  contain  nothing  but  the 
vapor  of  the  same  substance.  The  bulb  a 
encloses  a  thermometer,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  its  tem- 
perature; the  bulb  B  is  enveloped  with  muslin.  There  is  a 
second  thermometer  fur  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  The  principle  on  which  the  instru- 
ment acts  is,  that  when  the  atmosphere  contains  as  much  mois- 
ture as  it  can  hold  at  the  particular  temperature  which  it  pos- 
sesses, a  very  slight  reduction  of  temperature  will  cause  a  portion 
of  this  vapor  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  water.  When  the 
air  does  not  contain  as  much  vapor  as  it  can  hold  at  its  actual 
temperature,  it  must  be  reduced  to  that  at  which  the  vapor  con- 
tained in  it  will  be  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  before  any  will  be 
deposited ;  and  this  reduction  will  be  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  air.  The  number  of  degrees, 
therefore,  which  the  "temperature  of  the  atmosphere  must  be 
reduced  before  it  will  deposit  its  watery  vapor,  is  then  a  meas- 
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UjgronietctB?— 218.  DweribaDaaleU'f  Hygrometer. 
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TiZ'  >l>  UTO  of  the  amount  of  vapor  in 

the  air.  To  uee  this  hygrome* 
ter,  we  first  note  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  by  the  thermome- 
ter on  the  Bfem  of  the  instrn- 
nient.  We  then  pour  enlphuric 
ether,  drop  by  drop,  on  the  mus- 
liu.  By  ita  evaporation  it  cools 
the  bulb  B,  and  condenses  a  por- 
tion of  the  vapor  wilhin  it;  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  A, 
in  consequence  of  which  the 
ether  in  it  begins  to  evaporate 
rapidiy,  and  ita  temperature,  and 
that  of  the  whole  bulb,  lo  8ink,a8 
indicated  by  its  thennomet«r. 
Presently,  a  degree  of  cold  is 
attaiQed  at  which  the  oiit«ide  <^ 
the  bulb  becomes  suffused  with 
a  fine  dew;  at  this  instant  we 
Hytmmtuf  qf  DamiB.  noto   the   thermometer  in   the 

bulb  and  observe  the  dtfierence 
between  it  and  the  thermometer  on  the  stem.  This  gives  ne  tbe 
number  of  degrees  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  in  order  to  make  it  part  with  ita  mois- 
ture, and  as  a  consequence  the  amount  of  vapor  contained  in 
the  atmosphere.  As  it  is  possiUe,  if  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture has  been  rapid,  that  the  loss  of  heat  may  not  have  been 
perfectly  uniform  throughout  the  interior  of  the  bulb  A,  ond  the 
ihermometerin  it  not  have  become  cooled  as  Eoon  as  the  outside 
surface  of  the  bulb,  it  is  well  to  observe  the  temperature  of  a 
a  second  time,  at  the  moment  when  the  ring  of  dew  disap* 
pears,  during  the  return  of  the  instrument  towards  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  surrounding  air.  Tbe  temperature  at  which  tbe 
dew  is  formed  and  disappears,  is  called  the  c&to  point,  and  tbe 
mean  of  these  two  observations  will  give  it  with  perfect  exact- 
ness. By  means  of  a  table  constcucled  tor  the  purpose,  the 
degree  of  saturation  of  the  air  can  be  calculated,  (he  dew  pcHiit 
havini;  once  been  ascertained.  Let  the  lemperature  of  the  ^r 
be  60°,  and  the  dew  point  50°,  calling  1000  tbe  amount  of 
watery  vapor  which  the  air  can  poseibly  hold  at  60",  and  ob- 
serving from  the  table  that  the  tension  of  watery  vapor  at  60° 
is  0.518,  while  at  50''  it  is  0.361,  and  knowing  iliat  the  quantii; 
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of  vapor  is  directly  proportioned  to  its  tension,  we  have  this 
proportion :  0.518 : 0.361 : :  1000 :  ar.  =  695.  The  proportion  of 
watery  vapor  actually  contained  in  the  air,  to  that  which  it  mi;;ht 
contain  at  the  temperature  in  question,  is  as  695  to  1000.  Ta- 
bles have  also  been  constructed  for  showing  the  actual  rate  of 
evaporation  at  any  given  time,  or  the  number  of  grains  of  water 
which  will  evaporate  from  a  given  surface,  snch  as  a  square 
foot,  freely  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  certain  time,  for  it  is  this 
which  determines  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
sabstances  exposed  to  its  action. 

819.  Tlie  effect  of  reducing'  tlie  teiiiBTatnra  o£  the  »ir,npott 
the  ameimt  of  watery  vapor  centained  IB  it.  As  the  presence 
of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  is  due  to  heat,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  temperature  of  air,  charged  with  moisture,  be  reduced  below 
the  dew  point,  this  vapor  will  be  compelled  to  resume  the  liquid 
state.  This  reduction  of  temperature  is  effected  by  a  variety 
of  natural  causes,  and  results  in  the  production  of  clouds,  of 
rain,  of  snow,  of  dew,  and  of  frost*  When  a  stratum  of  warm 
air,  charged  with  moisture,  is  suddenly  mixed  with  a  stratum  of 
cold  air,  the  amount  of  vapor  being  greater  than  the  tempera* 
ture  produced  by  the  mixture  can  sustain,  a  portion  is  condensed 
into  rain,  and  if  the  temperature  be  low  enough,  into  snow* 
Again,  if  a  portion  of  air,  charged  with  watery  vapor,  be  car- 
ried from  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  higher,  its 
volume  will  be  rapidly  increased  by  the  diminution  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  its  temperature 
will  be  proportionably  lowered*  The  result  will  probably  be 
the  condensation  of  its  watery  vapor,  and  the  production  of 
clouds  and  laiu.  On  the  other  hand,  if  air,  containing  clouds, 
be  brought  from  the  higher  regJ0ns  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
lower,  its  temperature  will  be  raised  by  the  additional  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  will  be  able  to  sustain  a  lai^r 
amount  of  water  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  the  clouds  will 
probably  disappear.  Again,  if  portions  of  air,  chaiged  with 
moisture,  be  swept  from  the  sea  against  the  cold  sides  of  some 
lofly  mountain,  the  moisture  will  be  at  once  condensed,  and 
descend  in  the  form  of  showers  of  rain. 

220.  DewispredncedbythedimintttieBofilietemperatnre 
of  the  air.     Dew  is  nothing  but  the  watery  vapor  of  the   air 

condensed  by  diminished  temperature.    The  cause  of  the  dimi- 

219.  What  to  the  •fSeet  upon  the  mdsture  of  the  air  of  redndng  Its  tempentore? 
What  to  the  efEeet  npon  the  watery  Tapor  of  the  air  of  ioereailiiff  or  dlminfahlng  Its  toI- 
nme?  What  to  the  elfoet  of  tiaiuportiDg  air  from  a  km  to  a  hl^  point  apoQ  iti  imterf 
▼apor  ?— 290.  What  to  dew  ? 
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nution  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  its  contact  with  bodies 
that  have  been  cooled  by  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  earth 
during  the  night,  after  the  influence  of  the  6un*8  rays  has 
been  withdrawn.  During  the  day,  the  earth  receives  from  the 
sun  more  heat  than  it  radiates,  and  its  temperature  rises ;  but 
aa  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  decline  towards  the  horizon,  this 
process  is  reversed ;  the  earth  then  begins  to  radiate  more  heat 
than  it  receives,  and  its  temperature  rapidly  smks.  The  air  in 
contact  with  the  earth  is  also  cooled,  and  when  its  temperature 
has  sunk  below  the  degree  necessary  to  retain  its  aqueous  vapor, 
this  vapor  is  condensed  into  minute  drops  of  water,  and  is  de- 
posited upon  the  cooled  surface  of  the  earth.  That  the  cold 
results  from  radiation,  and  not  from  the  general  cooling  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  often  found  to  be  very  cold,  and  to  be  suffused  with  dew, 
when  the  air  above  is  warm  enough  to  retain  all  its  vapor.  The 
air  a  few  feet  above  the  earth  is  sometimes  warmer  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground  by  20°  or  SO*'.  Should  the  radiation 
continue  long  enough,  the  dew  is  frozen  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
becomes  frost.  In  some  countries  ice  is  made  in  this  way,  and 
on  this  principle.  Those  substances  which  are  the  best  radia^ 
tors  of  heat,  are  always  the  most  drenched  with  dew,  because 
they  part  with  the  greatest  amount  of  heat,  and  become  the 
coldest  at  night.,  such  as  rough,  dark  and  filamentous  substances, 
while  poor  radiators  have  hardly  any  dew  depoeited  upon  them 
at  all.  Rough-leafed  plants  will  be  drenched  with  dew,  while 
smooth  and  polished  leaves  remain  quite  dry.  For  the  same 
i*eason,  the  former  are  the  soonest  frozen  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  greatest  amount  of  dew  is  always  deposited  on  clear  and 
moonlight  nights,  because  then  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
return  to  the  earth  any  portion  of  the  heat  which  it  has  radiated, 
while  on  cloudy  nights  the  clouds  themselves  radiate  back  as 
much  heat  as  the  earth  radiates  to  them,  and  consequently  its  tem* 
peraturc  is  not  sufficiently  reduced  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
dew.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  dew  formed  beneath  the 
trees,  or  high  awnings ;  and  thus  it  is,  tliat  in  the  aatomn  a 
thin  covering,  by  preventing  radiation,  protects  plants  from  frost 
(jven  on  very  severe  nights.  These  fects  are  illustrated  in  Fig. 
92,  where  the  arrows  represent  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  heat 
On  the  left  is  indicated  the  state  of  the  temperature  of  the 

How  1b  it  ]m>diie«d  ?    Show  that  radiaUon  Is  tho  cauTC  of  dew.    Kzpfoto  tlie  rifeet  of 
cIoQda  OB  th«  fbrmation  of  dew. 
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Fig.  02. 


PheAomena  of  Dew, 

earth  iii  the  fall  of  the  year,  produced  bv  the  sun's  rays  falluig 
on  ity  viz.,  about  53°,  the  air  above  it  being  at  60°.  A  Uttlo 
£eurther  to  the  right  is  represented  the  state  of  things  immedi- 
ately after  sunset,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  having  fallen  to 
43*^,  and  the  heat  rapidly  ladiating  from  it.  Still  farther  to  the 
right  is  indicated  the  same  process,  a  little  farther  advanced,  the 
efurth  cooled  by  radiation  to  33°,  about  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  and  the  atmosphere  above  at  39°.  To  the  right  of  this 
we  observe  the  effect  of  a  cloud,  in  sending  back  the  rays  of 
heat  which  the  earth  had  radiated,  indicated  by  the  reversion 
of  the  arrows.  And  finally,  there  is  seen  the  effect  of  an  awn- 
ing or  covering  in  returning  to  the  earth  the  rays  of  heat  wlircli 
it  had  radiated,  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  awning  or  screen 
itself  is  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point  by  the  same  procc'ss, 
and  is  found  in  the  morning  covered  with  frost.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  largest  amount  of  dew  and  frost  must  be 
deposited  upon  bright  and  clear  starlight  and  mioonlight  nights ; 
and  in  those  countries  where  the  atmosphere  is  distinguished 
for  its  brightness  and  clearness,  the  reduction  of  temperature 
Bfiected  by  radiation,  is  often  sufficient  to  freeze  considerable 
bodies  of  water.  In  India,  near  the  town  of  Hoogly,  about  40 
miles  from  Calcutta,  the  principle  of  radiation  is  applied  to  the 
artificial  production  of  ice.  Flat,  shallow  excavations,  from  one 
to  two  feet  deep,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice  straw,  or  some  simi- 
lar bad  conductor,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  conduction  of  heat 
from  the  ground,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed 
shallow  pans  of  porous  earthenware,  filled  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  Radiation,  after  the  sun  goes 
4own,  rapidly  reduces  the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  thin  crusts  of  ice  form,  which  are  removed  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  deposited  in  suitable  ice  houses  until  night,  when 
9 
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the  ice  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  Calcutta.  "Winter  is  the  ice 
making  season,  viz.,  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  February. 

221.  Tho  constttntion  of  Gasos.— Diffevence  between  Va- 
pors and  Oasea.  From  the  above  mentioned  facts  it  is  evident 
that  diminution  of  temperature  has  the  effect  of  condensing 
vapora  into  liquids.  There  are  vapors  not  so  easily  condensed 
as  the  vapor  of  water,  and  which,  at  all  ordinary  temperatures, 
retain  their  aeriform  condition.  These  are  called  gases.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  the  vapors  of  liquids,  which  vaporize  at  a 
degree  lower  than  any  of  the  natural  or  artificial  temperatures 
which  have  been  yet  observed.  In  this  view  oxygen  is  the 
vapor  of  a  liquid,  which  vaporizes  at  a  temperature  vastly  lower 
than  any  yet  discovered.  This  gas,  consequently,  has  never 
been  liquefied.  The  gases  resemble  vapors  in  being  equally 
invisible  and  elastic  aeriform  fluids.  They  differ  from  vapora 
in  this  respect,  that  while  the  gases  obey  the  law  of  Marriotte, 
(§  9,)  at  all  common  temperatures,  and  diminish  in  volume,  and 
increase  in  elastic  force,  as  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  sub* 
jccted  is  increased ;  vapors,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  point  of 
maximum  elasticity  for  their  temperature,  if  their  volume  be 
diminished,  are  in  part  changed  into  liquids*  By  a  sufficient 
increase  of  pressure,  combined  with  diminution  of  temperature, 
many  of  the  gases  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
liquids,  and  then  if  these  liquids  be  allowed  to  evaporate  very 
suddenly,  they  absorb,  in  so  doing,  so  much  heat,  that  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  is  often  frozen.  By  this  process  some  of  the  most 
permanent  gases  have  been  reduced,  first  to  the  state  of  liquids, 
and  then  to  that  of  solids,  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  state  of 
matter,  as  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous,  depends  upon  heat. 

222.  Prettmre  reqnired  for  liquelyiiiir  tbe  Oaaefl.— Tha 
proceta.  The  method  of  condensing  the  gases  consists  in  ex* 
posing  them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own  elasticity,  continually 
increased  by  the  production  of  £resh  portions  of  gas.  The  pro- 
cess is  exceeding  simple,  and  may  be  performed  by  any  one, 
though  without  care  and  experience,  it  may  be  attended  with 
much  danger  to  the  experimenter.  The  materials  to  form  the 
gas  are  put  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  bent, 
as  in  Fig,  93 ;  afler  which  the  orifice  is  hermetically  sealed,  or 
closed  by  means  of  a  metallic  cap,  strongly  cemented.  In  most 
instances,  it  is  necessary  that  the  materials  should  be  kept  apart 

221.  What  ore  gases  ?    State  the  difference  between  Tapon  and  gueB.>-S22.  Sboir  hov 
gaies  may  be  condensed  into  liquids. 
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Fig-  M-  until  the  tube  i^  closed, 

and  ailerwards,  bj  a 
change  of  position,  bo 
brought  to  act  upon  each 
other.  Thus,  in  order  to 
Liquifaetitm  of  Gases,  producc  carbonic  acid  gas, 

diluted  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  into  the  tube,  and  then  pieces  of  chalk  or  marble  are 
introduced;  after  the  end  of  the  tube  has  been  hermetically 
sealed  bj  melting  the  glass  with  a  blow-pipe,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  tube  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  apparatus 
is  inverted,  the  sulphuric  acid  immediately  descends  upon  the 
marble,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  instantly  evolved.  ]VIarblo 
is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  lime ;  the  sulphuric 
acid,  however,  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  lime,  seizes 
npon  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  drives  the  carbonic  acid  out. 
Every  fresh  portion  of  gas  produced  tendi  to  compress  that 
which  existed  in  the  tube  before,  and  the  gaseous  particles 
finally  become  so  closely  forced  together,  and  condensed,  as  to 
pass  from  the  gaseous  into  the  liquid  state. 

223.  The  amoimt  of  pressure  required  varies  with  the  Gas. 
The  amount  of  pressure  required  to  liquefy  the  different  gases 
is  variable.  Thus  sulphurous  acid  gas  requires  only  the  press- 
ure of  two  atmospheres,  or  30  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  at  the 
temperature  of  45° ;  carbonic  acid  gas  requires  thirty-six  atmo- 
spheres, or  450  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  at  a  temperature  of  32° ; 
while  the  gaseous  protoxide  of  nitrogen  requires  no  less  than  fifty 
atmospheres,  or  a  pressure  of  750  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  area  presented  by  the  interior  of  the  tube 
be  eight  square  inches,  the  total  pressure  upon  the  inside  of 
the  tube,  in  which  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is .  condensed, 
is  750x8=0003  lb:.  This  is  a  force  which  few  glass  tubes 
are  c.ipablc  of  re?i3ting.  The  process  is  greatly  expedited  if 
the  end  of  the  t'jbc3  containing  the  gas  in  question  is  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt;  this  maintains  a  steady  tempera- 
ture of  —  1^,  and  tendi  to  bring  the  particles  of  gas  still  nearer 
to;^thcr.  Sometimes,  two  separate  vessels,  connected  by  a 
tube,  arc  employed,  one  to  hold  the  materials  for  producing  the 
gas,  tlie  other  to  condense  it.  In  this  case,  the  former  is  called 
the  generator,  the  latter  the  receiver. 


228.  Is  the  preirare  required  the  >une  Ibr  all  gaMs!    What  is  the  degree  of  praflmiv 
oAea  required  t    Uow  may  the  prooeas  be  expedited? 
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334.  TUlwier'iVMCMsfarMlUifyinrOarboalcAcU.    By 

the  application  of  these  principlea  Tliilorier,  a  French  philoso- 
pher, was  enabletl  not  (mly  to  liquefy  carbonic  acid,  but  acluaUjr 
convert  it  into  a  solid.  In  tliis  apparatus,  both  pressure  aud 
reduction  of  temperature  are  employed  to  liquefy  the  gas,  aod 
the  solidification  is  accomplished  by  allowing  s  portion  of  the 
liquid  acid  to  evaporate  very  suddenly;  so  much  heat  U 
absorbed  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  add  is  frosen  and  ecndeneed 
into  white,  Raky  solid,  Tescmbllag  anoir.  The  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  94,  is  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  arranged  by 
Delcuil  &  Son,  of  Paris.  Two  very  strong  vessels  are  provided, 
made  of  the  beat  cast  iron,  enclosed  in  a  wrought  iron  casin^^ 

Fig.  ti. 


ni  &tiif(/{ealicm  a/  Carbanii  Add. 

and  strongly  hooped.  One  is  used  as  the  generator  of  the  gna, 
tlic  other  as  the  condenser  j  but  as  ihey  arc  made  of  the  same 
size,  and  exactly  alike,  each  may  be  used  equally  well  for  either 
purpose.  The  tube  a  b  c,  con  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and 
the  iron  slopperi  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinders  can  be 
unscrewed  by  the  bandies,  e,  e.     In  g  there  is  placed  1800 

£31.  DoEFib.  Thllorln-i  pnina  tn  KlKWyioE  au-banle  iHi. 
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grammes,  or  aboat  4  lbs.  of  the  best  bicsarbonate  of  soda,  and 
upon  this  aboQt  1^  gallons  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F. 
The  vessel,  A,  is  then  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  care- 
fully lowered  into  the  generator,  an  entrance  having  previously 
been  made  for  the  rod,  i,  through  the  soda,  by  means  of  a  long 
stick.  The  stopper,  «,  e,  is  then  to  be  replaced  and  forcibly 
screwed  down.  On  oscillating  the  generator,  which  can  readily 
b3  done  in .  consequence  of  its  suspension  upon  pivots,  the  sul- 
phuric add  is  thrown  from  the  brass  vessel,  A,  upon  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  soda, 
and  having  a  saperior  affinity  for  the  soda,  it  seizes  upon  it,  dis* 
possessing  the  carbonic  add,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas, 
and  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  where  it  soon  com- 
mences to  compress  itself  most  powerfully.  About  7  minutes 
is  the  estimated  time  for  the  completion  of  the  diemical  reac- 
tion. The  carbonic  acid  is  in  part  liquefied  by  the  great  press- 
ure to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  mised  with  the  water,  &c., 
used  in  its  preparation.  The  tube,  a,  bj  c,  is  now  to  be  screwed 
into  its  place  upon  the  top  of  the  receiver,  r,  and  then  firmly 
attached  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  generator,  g.  The  receiver 
ii  shown  in  section,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tube,  r, 
leading  from  the  generator,  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of  it  Up 
to  this  time  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  vessels.  A 
8top-cock  is  now  opened  upon  the  summit  of  ff,  and  a  second 
upon  r,  by  means  of  keys  not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  a  con- 
nection formed  between  the  two  vessels.  The  receiver  being 
colder  than  the  generator,  the  gas  rushes  into  it  with  force,  and 
ii  partially  condensed  into  a  liquid  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  n  This  condensation  is  produced,  partly  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas,  and  partly  by  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  generator  and  receiver.  The  temperature  of  the 
generator  is  from  90°  to  100°,  while  that  of  the  receiver  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  or  about  60°.  The 
pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  the  former  tem- 
perature is  75  atmospheres,  while  that  corresponding  to  the  lat- 
ter is  only  50.  Consequently,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  §  203,  as  soon  as  a  connection  is  formed  between  the 
two  vessels,  the  carbonic  acid  rushes  over  into  the  receiver,  and 
continues  to  do  so  until  the  pressure  in  both  vessels  corresponds 
to  that  which  is  proper  to  the  temperature  of  the  receiver. 
The  result  is,  that  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  the  greater  part 

Explain  th«  intense  cold  produced  by  tho  erapontion  of  tlie  Uqtaid  add. 
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of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  generator  is  transferred  to  the  re- 
ceiver. The  quantity  condensed  may  be  greatlj  increased  by 
placing  the  receiver  in  a  cask,  and  surrounding  it  virith  ice  and 
salt,  having  the  temperature  of  — 4°. '  The  stop-cocks  are  then 
closed,  the  tube,  a,  by  c,  removed,  the  stop-cock  of  the  genera^ 
tor  opened,  and  the  gas  remaining  in  it  suffered  to  escape.  The 
stopper  is  then  to  be  unscrewed,  and  the  interior  of  the  genera- 
tor cleansed.  It  is  then  to  be  charged  anew,  and  the  whole 
process  is  to  be  repeated  seven  times,  when  about  half  a  gallon 
of  liquid  acid  will  be  collected.  With  each  repetition,  more  of 
the  gas  is  liquefied  in  the  receiver,  where  it  at  length  creates 
prodigious  pressure.  The  escape  pipe,  o,  is  then  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  stopper  of  tlie  receiver,  and  its  end  inserted  into  the  cir- 
cular brass  box,  ^  through  the  tube,  n  ;.  tn,  m,  are  the  two  op- 
posite sides  of  the  box,  which  can  be  firmly  fastened  together 
by  a  simple  arrangement.  The  stop-cock  of  r  is  then  to  be 
opened,  when  the  liquid  acid,  tending  strongly  to  assume  the 
gaseous  state,  will  be  driven  forcibly  through  the  tube  into  the 
brass  box,  and  then,  suddenly  expanding,  so  much  of  its  heat 
becomes  latent  that  a  portion  of  the  still  liquid  acid  is  frozen, 
and  the  box  becomes  filled  with  a  white  snow-like  substance. 
The  temperature  of  the  box  will  be  reduced  to  — 94°  by  this 
process,  and  its  handles  must  be  covered  with  leather,  or  other 
non-conducting  substance,  in  order  to  protect  the  hands  of  tl.e 
operator. 

295.  Solid  Carbonie  Acid.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  solid 
acid  slowly  evaporates ;  but  covered  with  cotton,  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  some  hours.  This  is  owing  to  the  extremely  poor 
oonducting  power  of  the  solid.  Its  temperature  is  about  *— 108^ 
or  140*^  below  the  freezing  point;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  low 
temperature,  a  mass  of  it  may  be  held  upon  the  hand  without 
producing  any  special  sensation  of  cold ;  nor  does  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  dipped  loosely  into  it,  exhibit  the  low  temperature 
that  might  be  expected.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  its  poor  con- 
ducting power,  in  virtue  of  which  the  external  heat  can  not 
readily  enter  it,  and  in  part  to  its  being  surrounded  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  extremely  poor^  conducting 
power.  If  pressed  between  the  fingers,  however,  the  skin  will 
at  once  be  blistered,  as  if  scalded ;  and  the  same  result  will  fol- 
low if  it  be  mixed  with  some  liquid  which  is  not  readily  frozen, 

----- 

2S5.  What  !s  the  temperature  of  solid  carbonic  add  ?    Dewribe  the  ezperimeixti  which 
mav  be  pcrfonned  with  it. 
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like  ether ;  this  increases  its  conducting  power  by  filling  up  the 
pores  of  the  acid,  and  greatly  accelerates  the  evaporation.  A 
little  of  this  mixture  placed  upon  the  hand  will  produce  a  deep 
and  painful  blister,  and  almost  immediately  solidify  mercury, 
though  tliis  requires  a  temperature  of  — 40° ;  if  a  glass  tube, 
ctmtaining  liquid  carbonic  acid,  hermetically  sealed,  be  intro- 
duced into  such  a  mixture,  the  acid  will  be  immediately  con- 
gealed. If  some  of  the  frozen  mercury  be  placed  in  water,  the 
mercury  will  melt,  but  the  water  will  be  frozen,  showing  tliat 
the  process  of  liquefaction,  even  in  the  case  of  frozen  mercury, 
as  in  all  other  instances,  is,  attended  with  the  disappearance  of 
heat.  If  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  ether  be  thrown  into 
a  red-hot  platinum  crucible,  the  whole  mass  will  at  once  be* 
thrown  into  the  spheroidal  state,  and  receive  heat  from  the  cru- 
cible BO  slowly  tbat  liquid  mercury  introduced  into  it  in  a  spoon, 
will  instantly  be  frozen,  and  may  be  turned  out  upon  the  table 
in  a  solid  form.  The  ether  may  even  take  fire,  and  actually 
blaze  with  a  powerful  fiame  from  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  and 
yet  liquid  mercury  be  frozen ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary experiments  in  chemistry.  By  accelerating  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  bath  of  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  the  vacuum  of 
the  lur  pump,  it  is  said  that  a  temperature  as  low  as  — 166°  F. 
has  been  attained.  By  immersion  in  such  a  bath  many  lique- 
fied gases  have  been  frozen^  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  clear 
and  transparent  solids.  Without  the  aid  of  pressure,  many  of 
the  gases,  including  chlorine,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  have 
been  obtained  in  the  liquid  form  by  simple  immersion  in  a  bath 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  air.  The  tubes  used  were  of  green 
bottle  glass,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  and  to  these,  , 

brass  caps  and  stop-cocks  were  securely  attached,  by  means  of 
a  resinous  cement.  The  cold  bath  was  applied  at  the  curva- 
ture. When  pressure  was  required  it  was  obtained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  two  condensing  syringes. 

SM.     T]ioMlUUilcatio]i«r«tlMrCkuM«.    The  following  table 
represents  the  point  of  congelation  of  several  of  the  gases  : 

Salphurotis  Acid, — 105«»  | 

lohydnc  Acid, —60^ 

Ammonia, •  ^103** 

Snlphydric  Acid, —122*' 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,     •••.-•  —150^ 

Carbonic  Acid, —70^ 

Bromohjdric  Acid    -•..-..  —124** 

Slnoride  of  Silicon, •-220*' 
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Sevea  gases,  viz.,  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonio 
oxide,  bi-o^de  of  nitrogen  and  muvh-gas,  have  resisted  all  at- 
tempts  to  liqnefy  them ;  although  air  was  reduced  to  b|j  of  its 
bulk,  oxygen  to  j^,  hydrogen  to  t^,  carbonic  oxide  to  j^j, 
and  bi-oxide  of  nitrogen  to  ^^^  of  its  original  volume. 

990*.  Hatterer*!  rmniillii  IiIqwiHIhh  tliii  aaMaa,1mwf«vai 
by  BlaaeU  and  ky  EitcUaw  In  Thiloner's  process  for  the 
liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  gas  the  pressure  is  derived  fram 
the  continual  production  of  the  gas  Trithin  the  confined  linuts  of 
the  generator.  Katterer  shortly  afterwards  invented  an  appa- 
ratus, at  Vienna,  which  has  since  been  improved  by  Biauchi 
at  Paris,  and  sttll  more  recently  by  our  countryman  Ritchia 
of  Boston,  for  Hqnefyiog  this  and  other  liquetiable  gases  by 
direct  mechanical  pressure.  As  constructed  by  him  it  is  sbona 
in  sec^on  in  ^iff.  92*. 

Fig.  «•.  Fig.  M*. 


Biirku'i  OmdiHitT.  Ji4  Dlidiiirti  nf  till  Ujmfiii  On 
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Ail  iudia-rubber  bag  not  seen  in  the  figare,  filled  villi  the  gns 
to  be  liquefied,  is  placed  under  a  heavy  weight,  by  which  rhe 
gnu  is  forced  in  n  Bteady  Btream  through  a  bottle  filled  wiiU 
chloride  of  calciDtn,  by  the  affinity  of  which  for  water  all  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  ^s  is  abstracted  irom  it,  nnd  it  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  dry.  From  the  drying  bottle  it  passes  on 
ftrongh  a  flexible  lube  attached  at  f,  to  a  forcing  pump  by  the 
piston  of  which  it  is 


'•  Arparalui  fa  Uqaijyiyie  G 


strong  iron  condeDB- 
erR,  through  a  valve 
K,  opening  upwards, 
and  closing  when  Ihe 
piston  descends.  The 
piston  is  driven  by  a 
leverBplaced  below, 
Jl>.  94»  ITie  con- 
denser K,  is  made  of 
forged  i  ron  or  bron  ze 
aud  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  pressure  of 
700  atmo^herefl. 
The  pump  is  of  steel, 
with  a  steel  piston, 
and  is  attached  to 
the  condenser  by  a 
strong  screw  at  p. 
With  eveiy  stroke 
the  gas  is  more  and 
'more  compressed, 
and  finally  is  con- 
verted into  a  color- 
,  less  liquid.  By  this 
i  powerful  condensR- 
I  tion  the  heat  latent 
in  the  gas  is  made 
sensible,  as  in  the 
cose   of   air    com- 


ns.  SUt>Uis  point  of  ooii|*UtkD(tfolh(T  SUM.  Kuu  Uu  (MM  wUeh  h»*  ndrt- 
•4»lliLll«iipt>«»oUiUllaUon,  ,     ,    ,  

US'.  DHcrlba  Bllchlt'i  dtoimi  (br  llqad^IiiE  th*  rua)  ti;  VMhutn]  nmo*. 
Whit  t«T«mtii»  <Ud  Natt««  iwcMd  In  obUJnlot  by  lh»  mpomttoii  cT  llqiaat^ 
proloxlil*  of  Nltncni  t 

'9 
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pressed  in  the  fire  syringe^  §  244,  Fig.  99,  and  tlie  body  of 
the  pump,  as  well  as  of  the  condenser  is  greatly  heated.  To 
absorb  this  heat,  and  to  assist  in  the  condensation  of  the  gas, 
the  condenser  is  surrounded  by  a  refrigerator  ir,  containing 
ice  and  salt,  and  the  pump  is  also  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  31, 
through  which  the  ice-cold  water  from  the  refrigerator  flows,  on 
its  way  to  the  stopcock,  at  which  it  is  discharged.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  gas  has  been  liquefied  the  condenser  r 
is  unscrewed  from  the  pump  at  />,  inverted,  and  the  liquefied 
gas  allowed  to  escape  through  the  lateral  aperture  ^,  by  turning 
the  screw  at  the  upper  end,  as  seen  in  Fig.  93*.  It  is  received 
in  a  glass  tube  fixed  in  the  stopper  of  a  large  bottle  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  strong- sulphuric  acid,  that  absorbs 
all  the  watery  vapor  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  bottle,  and  pre- 
vents the  deposition  of  frost  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  by 
which  the  view  of  the  liquid  gas  within  would  be  cut  off.  By 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  liquefied  acid  sufficient 
cold  is  produced  to  freeze  the  remainder.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  made 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  lateral  aperture,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  discharge  liquid  add,  or  solid  acid,  at 
pleasure.  The  apparatus  is  represented  in  elevation  in  Fig,  94*:  b 
represents  the  bronze  receiver ;  h,  which  is  shown  in  section, 
represents  the  cylinder  containing  the  ice  and  salt ;  c  is  the 
pump,  and  w  is  the  handle,  by  means  of  which  the  mechanical 
pressure  is  applied,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  lever  b, 
to  the  piston  p. 

This  apparatus  may  be  used  equally  well  for  the  liquefac- 
tion and  solidification  of  carbonic  acid,  the  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen and  all  the  other  liquefiable  gases.  By  condensing  the 
gaseous  protoxide  of  nitrogen  into  a  liquid,  mixing  it  with  the 
liquid  bi'Sulphide  of  carbon,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  very 
rapidly  in  vactw  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
Natterer  succeeded  in  producing  a  temperature  of  —220^  F., 
which  is  much  colder  than  that  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  mixture  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  §  225,  and  is 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  observed. 

297*.  The  cold  produced  hy  the  evaporation  of  the  lifoefied 
Oases  applied  to  the  nuinnfiMtare  of  Ice.  The  liquefied  gases 
being  retained  in  this  state  only  by  the  influence  of  great  pres* 

sure,  when  this  pressure  is  removed,  tend  to  evaporate  with 

-     '      ■      ■  .  i«  ■  ■  ■  1       ^^— ^^  ■         I  ^— ^— ^^ 

■    227*.  Show  how  the  Uquefled  gaaes  vaaj  be  iited  for  the  puniilhctttTe  of  Ice.  Krirlnta 
tbii  process  ia  thf  case  of  Ammonia, 
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extreme  rapidity.  By  thU  rapid  change  of  Btate,  so  much 
heat  is  absorbed  and  made  latest  in  the  immense  amount  of 
vapor  which  is  suddenly  formed,  that  ihe  (emperatnre  of  all 
Burronndiog  object^  is  greatly  reduced.  It  has  been  shown, 
§  224,  that  it  is  by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  liquefied  carbonic 
acid,  that  the  freezing  of  a  part  of  the  liquid  acid  is  accom- 
plished. The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  freezing 
of  other  liquids,  and  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this 
method  of  reducing  temperature  for  the  manufacture  of  Ice  on 
a  large  scale,  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  gas  usually  selected  for  liquefaction  la  Ammonia.  This 
anbstance  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  symbol  NH*.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
is  a  gas,  but  if  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  6^  atmospJierea,  or 
97^  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  to  a  temperature  of — 40° 
F,  »'.  e.  to  72°  below  the  freeiring  pomt  of  water  at  32°  F.,  it  is 
condensed  into  a  clear  liquid,  which  at  —103°  F.  is  frozen  into 
s  white  crystalline  solid.  AVhen  this  liquid  Ammonia  is  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  intense  cold  is  produced.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  gaseous  Ammonia,  resort  must  be  had  to  some  of  the 
compounds  which  contain  it.  The  most  convenient  substance 
for  tills  purpose,  is  the  common  Aqua  Ammonia  of  commerce, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  solution  of  gaseous  Ammonia  in  water. 
Water  has  the  power  of  absorbing  seven  hundred  times  its 
volume  of  Uiis  gas,  without  undergoing  any  very  great  increase 
in  bulk ;  i.  e.  one  cubic  inch  of  water  will  absorbabout  seven  hun- 
p.     .. ,  dred  cubic  inches 

-  of  Ammonia,  ow- 

ing to  the  strong  af- 
nity  of  water  for  this ' 
gas,  and  thus  a  very 
Urge  amount  of  the 
gas  is,  by  chemical 
means,  compressed 
.  into  a  very  small 
i  compass. 

f     If  this  solution  of 
Ammonia  be  con- 
fined in  one  arm  of 
i.Wi«^9'«™«A™"'<.»i'*""«"~'"W.    a  strong  bent  tube 

m,  Mg.  95*,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  over  a  lamp  or  £re, 
the  gas  is  discharged  in  immense  quantities,  and  by  the  pow'er- 
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fid  pressure  wliich  it  exerts  upon  itself,  and  hy  cold,  may 
easily  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  and  distilled  over  into  the 
other  arm  n  of  the  curved  tube,  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  while  the  water  in  which  it  was  dis- 
solved Is  left  behind.  If  this  arm  of  the  tube  be  now  taken 
from  the  fire  and  immersed  in  cold  water,  its  temperature 
being  at  once  reduced,  the  force  which  expelled  the  gas  from 
the  water  is  diminished,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  liquefied 
ammonia  in  n  is  reduced,  so  that-it  begins  to  evaporate  with 
great  rapidity  back  into  the  arm  m,  where  it  is  immediately 
re-absorbed  by  the  water  fh>m  which  rt  had  been  expelled. 
By  the  yacnnm  created  by  this  absorption,  an  addStiona! 
amount  of  the  liquefied  gas  'in  n  is  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  so  the  process  goes  on  until  the  whole  of  the  liquefied 
Ammonia  in  n  has  been  re-absorbed  by  the  water  from  which 
it  had  been  expelled  in  tn,  and  the  leg  n  is  left  perfectly  dry. 
By  this  rapid  evaporation,  the  temperature  of  n  is  greatly  re- 
duced, and  if  immersed  in  water,  while  the  process  is 
going  on,  the  water  is  speedily  frozen.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  the  arm  m  dionld  be  a  second  time  heated,  th^  ammonia 
again  expelled  and  liquefied  in  the  arm  n,  and  then  a  second 
time  evaporated,  and  so  the  process  repeated,  until  all  the  ice 
desired  has  been  produced. 

22G*.  Oarr6*fl  Zco  IHachiiia.  This  extremely  ingenious  ap- 
paratus is  intended  for  the  manufiicture  of  ice  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  liquefaction  and  subsequent  evaporation  of 
gaseous  Ammonia.  It  is  represented  in  Fig,  96*,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,^  a  generator  A,  and'a  receiver  b.  Aqua  Am- 
monia is  introduced  into  the  generator,  which  is  then  placed 
over  a  fire  and  the  receiver  Is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water.  The  gaseous  Ammonia  is  discharged  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  passing  through  the  valve  o,  Mg.  97*,  opening  up* 
wards,  is  conveyed  by  the  tube  d  to  the  receiver  B,  (m  is  a  e^lid 
rod  intended  to  strengthen  the  apparatus,)  where,  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  its  own  pressure  and  of  the  cold  of  the  sur- 
rounding water,  it  is  liquefied,  and  collected  in  the  small  recepta- 
cles r,  r,  r.  The  great  heat  which  is  set  free  by  this  lique&ction 
is  immediately  absorbed  and  removed  by  the  cold  water  in 
which  the  receiver  is  placed.  The  process  requires  about  1^ 
hours  for  completion,  and  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  thermomer 
ter  t  indicates  a  temperature  of  300^  F.    The  apparatius  is 

228*.    l)etcTlb«  the  first  proecM  In  Cam^i  Ice  machine.  Deecztbe  the  neond 
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then  taken  from  tbe  fire  and  the  generator  A.  placed  In  a  Teead 
of  cold  water,  Fig.  97*.    At  the  same  tune  theveaael  of  cdd 
water    is     withdrawn 
*«-  ^  •  from    the    recover  B, 

1 H  is  exposed  to  the 
nral  temperaturo  of 
air.  A  cylindrical 
I  containing  Ihe  wa- 
to  he  frozen  is  then 
ced  in  the  centfal 
ity  E  of  the  receiT- 
p  and  covered.  As 
generator  oools,  the 
srnal  pressure  within 
Lod  the  receiver  di- 
lishee,  and  the  liqne- 
l  Ammonia  at  once 
nmences  evaporating 
;k  from  the  receiver  ■ 
„ ,  the  syphon-tube  and 
(tort-i  J«  WufeM.   l^x  »««•.  ^^^  gi^^  (jjg  genera- 

tor, where  it  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  water  from  which 
it  had  been  previously  expelled. 

Rg.  97».  This  rapid  evapora- 

tion produces  so  much 
cold  as  to  freeze  the 
water,  contained  in  the 
central  vessel  £,  solid  in 
the  course  of  1^  hours. 
By  this  evaporation  of 
the  liquefied  Ammonia 
back  into  the  f^enera- 
tor,  the  liquid  which  it 
eoul^na  is  restored  to 
its  original  strength,  and 
may  be  used  again  and 
ag^  for  the  production 
^  of  the  liquefied  gas. 
'-      As  a  porticm  of  the 

Oirtfl  la  XmMiu.    Biamd  Fnau.  water,  ahOUt  "Ajth,   dlS- 

tiUs  over  with  the  gaseous  Ammonia  when  it  passes  from  the  gen- 
erator to  the  receiver,  from  which  it  does  not  all  return,  wlieu 
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the  liquefied  Ammonia  evaporates  back  into  the  generator,  the 
receiver  becomes  gradaallj  filled  with  water,  and  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  generator  becomes  correspondingly  diminished. 
To  obviate  tliis  difiiculty,  in  machines  constructed  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  ice  upon  a  large  scale,  the  receiver  is  placed  above 
the  generator,  tliat  the  water  may  be  drained  off  and  returned, 
charged  with  Ammonia,  to  the  generator  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
or  by  a  small  pump  worked  by  a  steam  engine. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  as  first  invented 
and  used  upon  a  small  scale.  In  the  large  machines  intended 
for  the  manu&cture  of  ice,  all  the  parts  are  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  The  generator  is  made  of  iron,  strongly 
hooped  with  steel  bands,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
pressure  of  700  lbs.  to  the  square  inch*  A  large  tank  is  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  the  water  that  surrounds  the  receiver. 
The  receiver  consists  of  several  stacks  of  tubes,  and  these  are 
surrounded  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  liquid  which 
does  not  freeze  until  reduced  many  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  and  which  therefore  remains  permanently  liquid. 
In  this  solution  and  between  the  tubes  of  the  receiver  into  which 
the  liquefied  gas  evaporates,  are  placed  the  cans,  24  in  number, 
filled  with  the  water  to  be  frozen.  As  the  liquefied  Ammonia 
evaporates,  into  the  tubes  of  the  receiver,  so  much  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed and  rendered  latent  that  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  in  which  the  cans  are  immersed  is  speedily 
reduced  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  B2^F>, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  water  contained  in  the  cans  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  hours  is  completely  frozen.  The  cans  are  dipped 
for  a  moment  in  hot  water,  and  then  inverted,  in  oider 
to  remove  the  ice.  The  blocks  of  ice  are  uniformly  rect- 
angular, and  as  their  temperature  is  &x  below  32*^,  by  simply 
moistening  their  surfaces  they  ireeze  perfectly  to  each  other, 
and  form  solid  blocks  of  any  required  dimensions.  The  water 
introduced  into  the  cans  is  perfectly  pure,  being  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  water  contained  in  the  boiler  of 
the  steam  engine.  The  ice  therefore  is  perfectly  pure,  is  yerj 
hard  and  compact,  and  is  much  longer  in  melting  than  natural 

How  la  the  tntter  which  fOM  otat  Into  the  receifer  retarnad  to  the  generator?  De- 
Bcribe  the  arransement  of  Ciurre'a  Ice  machine  for  actual  nae  upon  a  lana  aoale  Ihr  the 
manoikwture  of  ice.  Why  ia  a  aolation  of  chloride  of  calcium  employed  ?  How  is  the 
loe  extracted  ttom  the  cana  In  wliich  it  is  froaent  How  an  large  solid  blocks  Ibrmed  t 
State  the  amount  of  ice  that  may  be  produced  bj  those  machinitf.  State  the  cost  per 
pound* 
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ice.  The  ioe  can  also  be  made  at  a  very  small  expense.  At 
the  Loaisiana  ice  works,  in  New  Orleans,  six  machines  produce 
from  72  to  76  tons  of  solid  ice  eyery  24  hours,  at  an  expense  of 
$3  per  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  about  eight  pounds  of  ice  may 
be  produced  for  one  cent.  At  this  cost,  on&-haIf  cent  per  pound 
for  the  ice  would  yield  a  large  profit.  The  ioe  made  by  this 
process,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bujac,  is  used  by  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  also  extensively 
exported  to  Mexico  and  Texas.  Millions  of  pounds  have  been 
manufactured  and  consumed.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  is 
possessed  of  very  great  value  to  the  Inhabitants  of  all  hot 
climates,  not  simply  for  the  manufacture  of  ioe,  but  for  the 
cooling  oi  the  air  of  apartments  and  of  refrigerators. 

S97.  Pramire  exerted  by  liquefied  Gases.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  pressure  which  the  condensed  gases  exerted  upon  the 
interior  of  the  tubes  in  which  they  were  contained,  and  to  de- 
termine the  force  requisite  to  overcome  the  repulsive  energy  of 
their  own  particles  in  the  gaseous  state,  small  air  gauges  were 
enclosed  in  the  condensing  tubes.  The  pressure  was  estimated 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  air  in  the  gauges  was  compressed. 
Many  of  the  liquefied  gases  expand  upon  the  application  of 
heat  more  rapidly  than  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  Marriotte's  law,  that  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  increases 
directly  with  the  pressure,  although  correct  for  pressures  at  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  point  of  condensation,  does  not 
hold  good  as*  this  point  is  approached ;  in  this  case  the  elasticity 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  but  is  considerably  less ;  be- 
cause the  repulsion  between  the  particles,  owing  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  distance*  is  no  longer  able  to  overcome  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  this  attraction  increasing  in  power  the  more  nearly 
the  point  of  condensation  is  approached.  These  experiments 
have  been  prosecuted  with  great  success  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour. 
Various  liquids,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  were  enclosed 
in  strong  glass  tubes,  hermetically  sealed,  so  as  to  fill  somewhat 
less  than  one-fourth  their  capacity.  These  were  then  cautiously 
heated;  the  liquids  expanded  until  their  bulk  was  nearly 
doubled ;  expansion  then  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  then  as  the  heat 
was  increased,  they  suddenly  passed  into  the  state  of  vapor  and 
disappeared.    Water  was  found  to  become  gaseous  in  a  space 

Name  the  gaaes  which  haTo  lesisted  aU  attempts  at  aoUdlflcation.'— 227.  How  is  the 
pressure  in  the  Interior  of  tabes  m  which  gsses  are  condensed  estimated  ?  At  what  sate 
do  the  liquefied  gases  expand  ?    Describe  the  experiments  of  De  la  Tour. 
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equal  to  about  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  773°  F.,  that  of  melting  zinc  As  the  vapors  cooled, 
suddenly  a  sort  of  doud  filled  the  tube,  and  in  a  few  moments 
af^er,  the  liquid  reappeared.  Space  must  be  allowed  for  the 
full  expansion  of  the  liquid,  otherwise  the  strongest  vessels  will 
give  way.  Thus  it  has  been  ascertained,  from  these  and  other 
experiments,  that  there  exists  for  every  liquid  a  temperature  at 
which  no  amount  of  pressure  will  retain  it  in  the  liquid  state, 
but  it  will  inevitably  assume  the  form  of  a  gas.  This  being 
true,  it  is  not  strange  that  for  some  gases  there  is  a  temperature 
above  which  no  amount  of  presanre  is  sufficient  to  reduce  them 
to  the  liquid  state.  These  are  the  gases  whidi,  like  air  and 
oxygen,  have  remained  unooodensedy  whatever  the  pressure  to 
which  they  have  been  Subjected. 

228.  The  f resent  coartitnttoa  ef the  OloW  entirely  deyad" 
ent  on  its  temperatore.  From  these  and  other  experiments,  we 
justly  conclude  that  the  state  of  matter,  as  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,  depends  chiefly  on  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. At  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  the  most  infusible 
forms  of  matter,  such  as  refractory  minerals,  and  the  metal 
platinum,  would  naturally  exist  in  a  state  of  vapor,  as  aeriform 
fluids,  perhaps,  colorless,  inodorous,  and  invisible.  And  at  a 
former  period  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  it  is,  chemically 
speaking,  not  impossible  that  all  the  matter  of  which  the  earth 
consists  may  have  been  in  an  invisible  and  aeriform  state,  or 
perhaps  a  nebulous  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  a  sufficiently 
low  temperature,  probably  the  most  volatile  of  substances,  like 
the  atmosphere  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  would  eventu- 
ally become  as  solid  as  the  most  solid  rocks  and  metals,  and  all 
the  aeriform  fluids  be  condensed.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
there  would  be  no  atiQosphere  and  no  water,  nor  any  other  sub- 
stance on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  whose  particles  would 
possess  any  power  of  movement  among  themselves.  Either  of 
these  extreme  temperatures  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
man  and  animals,  as  well  as  to  that  of  plants,  and  strip  the 
'earth  of  everything  pleasant  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  of  all  articles 
good  for  food.  That  neither  of  these  extremes  exists,  but  ex- 
actly that  happy  mean  in  virtue  of  whieh  all  the  three  states  of 
matter  can  exist  and  co-exist  side  by  side,  the  solid  rock,  the 
liquid  water,  the  gaseous  atmosphere,  is  surely  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  most  refined  design  in  the  arrangetnent  of  the  realm 

228.  Show  that  the  proMut  ooiMtltiiti<m  of  the  giloba  li  entirely  dependent  upon  ili 
temperature.        ^ 
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of  Nature,  and  a  sure  proof  to  us  of  the  goodness  and  the 
beneficence,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator. 

£aq>6rimeiits:— Effects  of  Beat!   Evaporation. 

1.  Evaporation.  Ileat  is  absorbed  In  the  proceai  of  erapontlon,  u  irell  u  that 
of  ebullition.  Thia  may  be  shown  by  dropphig  ether  upon  the  onlb  of  a  thermometer : 
the  mercury  Iklls,  because  its  beat  Is  absorbed  by  the  Taporintion  of  the  ether. 

2.  The  rapidity  of  eraporation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  atnu)epheric 
pressure.  Place  ether  under  the  leceiTer  of  the  air  pump,  and  exhaust  the  air :  the 
ether  begins  to  boil,  and  a  thermometer  introduced  into  it  noiks  below  82o. 

3.  Pour  ether  upon  the  surfiice  of  water  in  &  watch  glass,  and  erapotate  rapidly  by 
means  of  the  air  pump :  the  water  will  be  frozen.  The  watch  glass  should  be  placed  in 
the  interior  of  a  large  ressel,  also  filled  with  ether.  To  make  these  experiments  succeed 
with  promptness  the  water,  ether,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  the  Tessele  employed, 
should  be  previously  cooled  by  being  placed  on  ice.  The  watch  glass  should  be  supported 
upon  a  ring  of  tin,  wound  with  woolen  clothe 

4.  Place  water  in  a  watch  glass,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  exhaust  the  air  by  an 
air  pump.  The  water  will  be  fh»en  by  Its  own  evaporation.  The  vapor,  as  Ibst  as  it 
rises,  is  condensed  by  the  sulnhuric  acid.    The  air  pump  must  be  kept  very  steady. 

6.  A  single  drop  of  water  placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air  pump  may  be  fitnen  simply  bv 
its  own  evaporation ;  also  a  single  drop  of  water  placed  upon  a  piece  of  burnt  cork,  hol- 
lowed upon  its  upper  snrfoce. 

6.  Provide  an  unbaked  clay  cup,— one  of  the  cups  of  Qrove^s  battery  will  answer  very 
well , — pour  water  into  it,  and  introduce  a  thermometer  As  the  water  percolates  through 
the  cup  and  evaporates,  the  thermometer  sinks.  The  efiiect  is  greater  if  ether  or  alcohol 
are  used. 

7.  Drop  ether  or  alcohol  upon  the  bulb  of  the  large  air  thermometer,  previously  de- 
scribed. Fig.  4o,  and  the  sintdng  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  will  be  very  marked. 

8.  Place  deep  wine  glasses  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  under  the  same  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  with  a  thermometer  in  each,  and  note  the  difference  in  the  cold  produced  when 
the  air  is  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  dlfiiBrence  In  the  rate  of  evaporation. 

9.  If  ether  be  allowed  to  fiUl,  drop  by  drop,  upon  a  thin  vial  of  water,  covered  with 
muslin,  in  a  current  of  air  like  that  produced  by  a  bellows,  the  water  will  be  frozen. 

10.  That  heat  Is  absorbed  by  evaporation,  undor  all  olroumstances,  is  shown  by  the 
cryophorus  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  empty  bulb  must  be  placed  in  a  frvodng  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  snow  and  salt ;  th^  vapor  within  it  Is  condensed ;  ra^  evaporation  takes 
place  from  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb,  and  it  soon  freens.  Both  bulbs  should  be  pro* 
tected  from  draughts  of  air,  and  previously  somewhat  cooled  j  the  experiment  should 
not  be  attempted  in  a  warm  room. 

1 1.  The  pulse  glass  held  In  the  hand,  as  soon  as  it  boils,  ptoduoes  a  sensation  of  cold, 
on  the  same  principle. 

1  a.  The  water  hammer,  made  to  boll  In  the  same  way,  also  lUustrates  the  same  truth. 

13.  That  the  amount  of  moisture  existing  invisibly  in  the  air  depends  upon  its  tem* 
perature,  may  be  ^own  by  placing  a  bottle  of  moist  air,  tightly  corked,  upon  Ice  and 
aalt,  In  a  bowl.    As  the  ^r  cools,  a  cloud  appears  within  the  bottle. 

14.  Ice  and  snow  mixed,  and  placed  in  a  jar,  will  soon  induce  a  deposit  of  moisture 
on  the  outside,  from  the  air,  which  ia  cooled  by  contact  with  it. 

16.  The  Dutch  weather  house;  the  sponge  balance  hygrometer;  the  hygrometer  of 
Baussure,  may  all  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  varying  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  by 
removing  them  from  a  damp  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  reverse. 

16.  Danieirs  hygrometer  will  Illustrate  the  same  fret  on  a  different  principle. 

17.  Place  a  square  piece  of  copper  upon  the  snrfkce  of  a  mixture  of  Ice  and  salt,  and 
observe  the  minute  drops  of  moisture  fbxmed.  This  lUustrates  the  mode  In  which  dew 
is  formed  upon  the  earth,  the  difference  being  that  In  one.case  the  copper  Is  cooled  by 
the  ice,  in  ^e  other  the  earth  is  cooled  by  radiation. 

18.  Expose  diffot«nt  plates  of  diffiefrent  substances,  such  as  glass,  wood,  rough  copper, 
polished  copper,  all  of  the  same  size,  on  a  cool  night  in  summer,  and  observe  the  different 
amounts  of  dew  eoUeeted  upon  them. 

19.  Plac«  a  thermometer  upon  the  ground  on  a  clear  night,  suspend  a  second  ther- 
mometer 10  or  12  feet  above  It.  in  the  ur,  and  note  how  much  lower  the  first  sinks  than 
the  second,  showing  that  dew  Is  caused  by  the  radiatton  of  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  not 
by  the  general  coolness  of  the  atmosphere. 

20.  iolltflled  Oarbonlo  Aold.  The  dry  solid  add  may  be  held  In  the  hand 
with  hnpunlty ;  mixed  with  sulphorlo  ether,  it  is  dangerous  to  handle. 
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21.  PlAco  a  snuQl  quantity  on  stout  plate  g^aM,  no  affoct  takes  plaee  so  long  as  it  vo- 
mains  dry ;  pour  ether  on  it  and  the  glaas  la  broken  at  once  by  the  Intenao  cold  which  ia 
produced. 

22.  Mix  the  solid  carbonic  acid  with  snlphurie  ether,  upon  the  surfiioe  of  mercuzy  In 
a  wooden  bowl.    The  metal  will  almost  immediately  be  ftocen. 

23.  Place  a  medal  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  an  impression  of  the  medal  will  b« 
taken  in  the  mercury. 

24.  Introduce  a  mercurial  thermometer,  and  observe  the  rapid  fUl  of  the  fluid  into 
the  bulb,  and  its  subsequent  congelation  and  great  contraction. 

25.  Introduce  a  spirit  thermometer,  and  note  the  difference  of  effect. 

28.  Throw  some  of  the  solid  add  upon  cold  water. 
2  7.  Throw  some  of  it  upon  hot  water. 

23.  Place  some  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  in  which  a  candle  is  burning,  and  obserre 
the  going  out  of  the  flame. 

29.  Introduce  a  taper  into  such  a  jar. 

30.  Throw  some  of  the  solidified  mercury  into  water :  the  mereurr  melts,  but  the 
water  at  the  same  time  flweses.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  absorption  of  heat 
always  attendant  upon  liqueHiction. 

3 1.  Place  some  of  the  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  under  the  receirer  of  an  sir  pump, 
with  a  spirits  thermometer  graduated  rery  low,  and  exhaust  j  note  the  extremely  low 
temperature  produced ;  =^1060  F. 

32.  Ileat  a  slWer  or  platinum  capsule  to  a  ftill  red  beat,  over  a  powerflal  spirit  Tapor 
or  gas  lamp ;-  throw  in  a  quantity  of  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether;  introduce 
quickly  a  little  mercuxy  in  a  platinum  spoon  ;  the  ether  will  probably  take  flro  and  bnm, 
but  notwithstanding,  the  mercury  will  be  Irosen,  and  may  be  turned  out  a  solid  mass 
upon  the  table. 

33t  Treat  water  in  the  same  manner ;  it  will  also  be  froaen. 


i  VI.— Specific  Beati— Capacity  for  Beat. 

229.  The  amonniT  of  Boat  in  different  bodies  of  the  tamo 
temperatnre  vnoqnaL—Specifio  Beat.  It  has  been  seen  that,  in 
the  important  processes  of  liquefaction  and  yaporization,  a  large 
amount  of  heat  disappears  and  becomes  latent,  without  producing 
the  smallest  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
in  question.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  heat  can  exist  in  a 
body  without  being  free  or  sensible.  Heat,  in  this  state,  is 
called  heat  of  composition,  because  it  has,  so  to  speak,  combined 
with  the  body  which  it  has  entered,  producing  a  compound  sub- 
stance which,  in  some  respects,  does  not  exhibit  all  the  proper- 
ties of  its  component  parts ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic:3  of  chemical  combination  that  the  properties  of  the  elements 
arc  never  displayed  in  the  compound  produced,  it  is  supposed 
that  some  such  union  has  taken  place  in  this  case  between  the 
licat  absorbed,  and  the  body  in  question.  The  heat  thus  ab- 
sorbed ii  called  Latent  Heat.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  equal 
weights  of  different  bodies  of  the  same  tempei'ature  do  not  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  heat     Thus  a  pound  of  ice  at  32^(§§ 

^,  I         »    ■  -  _  ■  f  _      ■  _a  I  111  ■   ■    I  I        II 

229.  >Vhat  is  meant  by  heat  of  composition?    By  latent  heatT 
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141  aiid  142)roa7  have  140^  of  heat  added  to  it,  and  be  converted 
into  a  pound  of  Water  without  having  its  temperature  elevated 
1^.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pound  of  water  at  32^  must 
contain  at  least  140^  more  heat  tlum  the  pound  of  ice  of  the 
same  temperature.  The  same  is  true  of  a  pound  of  steam  at 
21 2^  and  a  pound  of  water  at  212^ ;  the  former  contains  at  least 
1000^  more  heat  than  the  latter,  and  jet  thej  are  both  of  the 
same  temperature.  It  is,  therefore,  a  general  truth,  that  equal 
weights  of  the  same  substance  contain  equal  quantities  of  heat, 
but  equal  weights  of  different  bodies,  at  the  same  temperature, 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  heat.  This  difference  in  bodies, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  heat  which  thej  contain  at  the  same 
temperature,  was  described  by  Dr.  Black,  who  was  the  earliest 
experimenter  upon  this  subject,  by  the  term  cixpctcUy  for  heatf 
'<  a  word  apparently  suggested  by  the  idea  that  &e  heat  present 
in  any  substance  is  contained  within  its  pores,  or  in  the  spaces 
left  between  its  particles,  and  that  the  quantity  of  heat  is  regu* 
lated  by  the  size  of  its  pores/*  This  term  is  now  discarded, 
and  in  place  of  it  that  of  tpecific  heat  has  been  generally  sub- 
stituted. Every  substance  is  said  to  have  a  specific  heat,  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  By  specific  heat  is  meant,  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any  given  substance  1°  F., 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  an  equal  weight  of  water  1°.  The  specific  heat 
of  water  is  taken  as  unity,  and  that  of  all  other  bodies  is  differ- 
ent from  it,  because  an  equal  weight  of  each  requires  more  or 
less  heat  than  water  to  raise  its  temperature  1°.  The  spe- 
dfic  heat  of  water  being  1,  that  of  mercury  is  .033,  because  it 
requires  33  times  less  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  mercury 
1°,  than  it  does  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water  1^«  t  The  specific  heat  of  bodies  is  one  of  their 
most  important  properties,  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  skill 
has  been  expended  upon  the  different  methods  for  ascertaining 
it.  It  is  sometimes  called  cakrimetry^  and  the  instruments  for 
determining  it  calorimeters.  •'  ' 

230.  Proof  that  oqnal  welg^hts  of  dlfforont  snlMtaiicos  con* 
tain  nno^nal  amonntt  of  boat.  Spociflc  boat  dotorminod  by 
mintore*  That  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  at  the  same 
temperature  contain  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  may  readily  be 

now  can  it  be  prored  that  equal  welglitg  of  dUbrent  bodiee,  at  the  lame  tempeiature, 
eontaln  unequal  amount!  of  heat  ?  W^t  is  meant  by  the  term  capacity  jbr  heat  ?  What 
term  is  now  subltltuted  Jbr  It  ?  What  is  meant  br  spedfle  beat  ?  OIto  the  spectfle  heat 
of  water  and  mercury.  State  what  is  meant  by  tliis.~280.  Prove  that  equal  weights  of 
different  substances  contain  unequal  amounts  of  heat  by  the  process  of  miztuxe. 
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proved  hj  obseiriiig  that  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  heat 
communi'tttted  to  two  different  bodies,  will  raise  their  tempera- 
tures) very  unequally.  Thus^  if  to  a  pound  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  mercuiy,  at  the  same  temperature,  equal  amounts  of 
beat  be  added,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  will  rise  33 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  water.  In  other  words,  water 
requires  33  times  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  mercury 
in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature.  The  equsd 
amounts  of  heat  may  be  added  to  the  different  substances  in 
several  modes.  Thus,  if  to  1  lb.  of  mercury  at  40%  1  lb.  of 
water  at  100°  be  added,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will 
stand  at  98^°,  i.  e.,  the  1|°  lost  by  the  water  has  heated  the  mer- 
cury 58:^°.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  to  1  lb.  of  water  at  40% 
1  lb.  of  mercury  at  100°  be  added,  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture will  be  only  41  i%  L  e^  the  58^^  lost  by  the  mercury  wiil 
have  heated  the  water  by  1|°.  The  amount  of  heat  added  itf 
both  cases  to  the  colder  substance  has  been  the  same,  but  the 
effect  has  been  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  only 
1  S%  while  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  has  actually  been 
increased  58;]^°.  Water,  therefore,  has  a  greater  power  of 
holding  heat,  or,  as  it  is  c^led,  a  greater  capacity  for  heat,  com* 
pared  with  mercuiy,  in  the  proportion  of  33  to  1,  nearly.  In 
the  same  way,  if  to  1  lb.  of  water  at  50%  1  lb.  of  spermaceti 
oil  at  100°  be  added,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be 
C6f  %  i.  e ,  the  33^°  lost  by  the  oil,  has  heated  the  water  only 
16f  ^,  while  if  the  experiment  were  reversed,  the  water  being 
at  100°,  and  the  oil  at  50%  it  would  be  found  that  the  oil  had 
gained  33|°,  and  the  water  lost  16|°,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  capacity  of  the  water  for  heat  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
spermaceti  oil,  and  consequently,  that  in  order  to  warm  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  water  to  the  same  degree  as  an  equnl  weight  of 
oil  and  mercury,  twice  as  much  heat  must  be  given  to  the  water 
as  to  the  oil,  and  33  times  as  much  as  to  the  mercury. 

231.  SpecUio  heat  detormanod  by  the  differMit  timoa  re- 
quired to  neat  etjud  wei|rhts  of  different  bodies  an  oqnal  nnm- 
ber  of  deirrees.  The  same  fact  may  also  be  proved  by  noting 
the  time  required  for  equal  weights  of  different  substances,  to 
be  heated  by  the  same  number  of  degrees.  Let  a  pound  of 
water,  of  oil,  and  of  mercury,  placed  in  three  separate  f  asks,  be 
brought  severally  to  the  temperature  of  50°,  and  then  placed 

in  a  bath  of  warm  water  at  100°.    It  will  be  found  that  when 

— — — — - —  ~  ■  ■     ■  ■■  ,  I  - 

2^1.    ProTe  the  same  thing  by  the  dlObrent  times  required  to  heat  eqtwl  welghti  of 
dilfervnt  bodies  by  an  equal  number  of  degrees. 
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the  mercury  baa  reached  the  temperature  of  80°,  the  oil  will 
Btaod  at  52°,  and  the  water  at  51°,  and  that  though  eTe&tually 
they  all  reach  the  same  temperature,  the  water  takea  33  times 
kmger  ta  acquire  that  heat  than  the  mercury,  and  twice  as  long 
as  the  oil.  They  are  all,  however,  receiving  heat  at  the  same 
rate ;  and  the  ouly  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the  &ct 
b,  that  the  water  has  more  capacity  for  receivmg  and  contain- 
ing heat  in  an  insensible  form  than  the  other  eubelaacea,  or  that 
its  constitution  is  such  that  it  requires  more  heat  in  order  to 
have  its  external  and  sensible  temperature  reused  to  the  same 

S3S>  Hpecdfle  heat  datomiiiMd  by  tlw  rata  ef  caoUnf  an 
aqwU  nombar  of  Aagrnw  Again,  on  heating  a  pound  of  water, 
oil  and  mercury,  each  to  212°,  in  separate  fiasks,  and  immersing 
them  in  melting  ice,  which  alwajrs  stands  at  the  constant  tempera- 
ture of  32°,  it  will  be  fiuind  tiiat  the  times  required  for  each 
to  cool  throu{;h  50°,  or  any  other  eaual  number  of  degrees,  will 
he  in  the  proportion  of  38  to  2  and  1.  The  water  will  be  33 
timea  longer  in  cooling  than  the  mercury,  and  twice  as  long  as 
IheoiL 

Ffg.  B6. 


IC  Stacnr  bow  tpsciHc  h»t  can  bi  ddanniiHd  bj  ttM  nt*  orooaHaa. 
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933i  Bpoclfle  haat  datarmlned  by  tlio  qnantitT  of  ie* 
melted  by  equal  ireifhta  of  diSbrent  wahmtdiuMa  in  cooUnff 
£t«in  212°  to  32°.  If  Ihia  be  true,  it  ia  quite  evident  that  whea 
water  cools  &  certain  number  of  degrees,  it  must  give  out  33 
times  OS  much  heat  as  mercury  in  cooling  an  equal  number  of 
degrees,  and  twice  as  much  as  oil.  The  amount  of  heat  given 
out  can  readily  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  amount  of  water 
produced  by  Ihc  melting  of  ice  in  each  case.  Thus,  let  a  pound 
of  water,  a  pound  of  oil,  and  a  pound  of  mercury,  contained  in 
separate  flasks,  be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  212°,  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  and  then  be  surrounded  by  ice  in  fun- 
nels,  placed  over  graduated  glass  jars,  aa  in  Fig.  95,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  produced  in  the  cooling  of  the  three  flnska 
from  212°  to  32°, "be  carefully  measured;  it  will  be  found  to  bo 
in  the  case  of  the  vessel  of  water,  39  times  as  much  as  that 
produced  by  the  cooling  of  mercury,  and  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  case  of  oil. 

234>  The  Oalorlmater  of  KaTOIsier  mad  T<<ipl«ee«  The 
celebrated  calorimeter  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  was  o(xistructed 
on  this  principle ;  Fiff.  9C.      The  apparatus  consists  of  three 

Fig.  es. 


Vu  CUarimttiT  nf  loMiMa'  and  Laplati. 

concentric  vessels  of  sheet  brass,  arranged  one  within  the  other. 

2SS-  SboR  bo?  sprciflc  hat  an  bo  dMcrmlned  bj  the  auinlllT  of  in  melted  In  boSM 
Id  cooling  Itom  iO?  to  81°.— 184.  Bwiriln  the  cloilinetBr  of  liiofaler  imH  UplM& 
Dncflbfl  m  oiorr  rimple  niDdfl  of  detfiTiiliilng  lh«  fiinio  thing  by  ■  wt^tl  of  kc- 
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In  the  inner  is  placed  the  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  to  be 
determined,  having  been  previously  heated  to  212°  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water.  The  two  exterior  compartments,  a 
and  B,  are  filled  with  pounded  ice';  the  ice  of  the  compartment 
A,  is  intended  to  be  melted  by  the  hot  body,  m  ;  the  ice  in  the 
compartment  b,  is  intended  to  cut  off  the  radiant  heat  of  the 
external  air,  in  order  that  the  ice  melted  in  a  may  be  due  solely 
to  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  body  h«  Two  stop-cocks  are 
provided,  d  and  e,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  water. 
The  hot  body  is  first  introduced,  and  covered  with  a  double  lid ; 
the  stop-cock  d  is  then  opened,  and  the  water  formed  allowed 
to  trickle  into  a  measuring  glass.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  body  has  fallen  to  32°,  the  water  will  cease  running,  and 
the  amount  is  then  carefully  measured  and  compared  with 
that  produced  by  the  cooling  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from 
212°  to  32°.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  instrument,  that  a 
portion  of  the  water  formed  is  detained  by  adhesion  within  the 

inner  vessel,  and  that  a  portion  may  be 
Fig.  97.  frozen  a  second  time,  and  thus  the  indica- 

tions of  the  instrument  may  be  vitiated.  A 
more  simple  mode  of  determining  specific 
heat  is  to  place  the  body  previously  heated 
to  212°,  in  a  piece  of  ice  which  has  been 
scooped  out  to  receive  it  a  Fig*  97, 
and  covered  with  a  lid,  5,  of  the  same  mate- 

rial.     When  the  substance  has  cooled  to 

4}0c(/Se  Httu.  32°,  the  water  should  be  poured  out  and 

measured ;  this  amount  compared  with  that 
produced  by  an  equal  weight  of  water  in  cooling  from  212°  to 

32°,  will  give  the  specific  heat  required. 

299*  ipecilie  heat  det«miined  by  the  rise  of  temperature 
produced  oy  the  immerBion  of  equal  weights  of  different 
bodiesy  for  the  same  time  in  equal  weights  of  water.  In  this 
process,  equal  weights  ofwater  and  of  the  substances  in  question 
are  heated  to  212°,  and  then  immersed  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  in  equal  weights  of  water,  of  exactly  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  contained 
In  the  different  vessels,  will  give  the  specific  heat.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  time  required  for  heating  the  water  in  each  vessel 
an  equal  number  of  degrees  by  the  di^erent  substances,  will  give 
the  same  result. 

286.  Show  h<»w  specUle  b«t  maj  be  detennined  bj  the  nninber  of  digrees  of  heat  bn* 
]»rted  to  water  (h  the  same  time. 
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230>  The  ipacifie  heat  of  Water.  The  specific  heat  of 
water,  or  the  capacity  of  this  substance  for  heat,  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  liquid,  and  also  of  all  solids,  and  consequently 
to  change  the  temperature  of -large  masses  of  water,  is  a  work  of 
lime.  Water  may  have  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  poured 
into  it  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon  its  temperature.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  amount  of  heat  may  be  abstracted 
from  water  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  temperature. 
This  is  due  to  its  immense  capacity  for  heat.  Water,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  the  slight  effect  produced  upon  it  by  Taria- 
tions  of  atmospheric  temperature,  would  make  a  very  poor  thcr- 
mometric  fiuid.  Mercury,  on  the  contrary,  whose  specific  heat, 
or  capacity  for  heat,  is  33  times  less  than  that  of  water,  yields 
to  the  sli^litest  change  of  tempemture,  and  is  therefore  admira- 
bly adapted  to  thermometric  purposes.  The  susceptibility  of 
bodies  to  changes  of  temperature  is  always  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  specific  heat. 

237«  Specific  Beat  of  Bolide-  The  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  bodies  is  necessarily  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  variety  of  the  sources  of  error,  and  the  num- 
ber of  precautions  required;  and  much  careful  consideration 
and  experiment  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  following 
table  gives  some  of  the  results  of  M.  Regnault,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  later  experimenters  on  this  subject,  ob- 
tained by  the  processes  of  immersion  and  mixture,,  and  they 
brmg  to  light  some  very  curious  facts : 

Specific  Heat  of  Solids  of  equal  weight  hetvoeen  82  ^  and  212*'. 


Water, 1. 

Cliarcoal, 0.24150 

Glass, 0.19768 

IroQ, 0.11379 

Zinc, 0.09565 

Copper, 0.09515 

Brass, 0.09391 


Silver, 0.05701 

Tin, 0.05623 

Mercury 0.08333 

riatinum, 0.03243 

Gold, 0.03244 

Lead, 0.08140 


238>  Spociflc  hoat  of  Zdqnidfl-  The  specific  heat  of  liquids 
IS  determined  by  the  same  methods  as  that  of  solids.  Water  is 
tjiken  as  tlie  standard,  and  the  specific  heat  of  all  other  liquids 
U  compared  with  it.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  liquid:*,  without  exception.     A  body  in  the 

233  How  doos  the  specific  heat  of  water  compare  with  that  of  other  bodies?  Tfhat 
are  noine  of  the  resulta  of  this  peculiarity  ?— 237.  Give  some  of  the  results  of  Rfgaaolt's 
fable— 233.  How  i«  the  specific  heat  of  liquids  determined?    Gire  the  table. 
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liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat  than  the  same  substance 
when  in  the  solid  form.  This  is  verj  marked  in  the  case  of 
water,  in  which  the  specific  heat  is  double  that  of  iee,  water 
being  1.000,  ice  is  0.505. 

TabU  of  Specific  Heat  of  Ziquids. 


Water, 1.00000 

Oil  of  Turpentine,    .    .  0.42598 

Alcohol, 0.615 

Ether 0.5113 


Bi-Sulphlde  of  Carbon,  .    0.2308 

Bromine, 0.1060 

Chloroform 0.2298 


239-  Specific  heat  of  CkMes*  The  determination  of  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  gases  is  attended  with  unusual  difficulties,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  their  bulk  and  weight  are  influ- 
enced by  external  circumstances,  and  though  conducted  by  many 
philosophers  of  distinguished  experimental  skill,  the  best  results 
can  be  viewed  only  as  approximations,  requiring  to  be  corrected 
by  future  research.  Dr.  Crawford,  the  first  careful  experimenter 
on  this  subject,  conducted  his  experiments  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  selected  two  copper  vessels,  made  as  light  as  possible, 
and  exactly  of  the  same  form,  size  and  weight,  exhausted  one 
of  them,  and  filled  the  other  with  the  gas,  to  be  examined.  They 
were  heated  to  the  same  temperature  by  immersion  in  the  same 
vessel  of  hot  water,  and  then  plunged  into  equal  quantities  of 
cold  water,  of  the  same  temperature.  Each  fiask  heated  the 
water ;  but  while  the  exhausted  fiask  communicated  solely  the 
heat  of  the  copper,  the  other  gave  out  the  heat  of  the  copper 
plus  that  of  the  gas  which  it  contained.  The  number  of  de- 
grees by  which  the  cold  water  was  heated  by  the  former, 
deducted  from  the  number  of  degrees  by  which  it  was  heated 
by  the  latter,  gave  the  heating  power  of  the  confined  gas.  By 
repeating  the  experiment,  with  air  and  dlfierent  gases,  their 
comparative  heating  powers,  or  specific  heats,  were  ascertained. 
These  experiments,  though  correct  in  principle,  are  not  consid- 
ered reliable,  on  account  of  the  superior  heating  influence  of 
the  copper  globes  compared  with  the  small  amounts  of  gas  that 
were  employed.  The  same  subject  was  next  investigated  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  with  the  aid  of  their  calorimeter  ;  §  234. 
A  current  of  gas  was  transmitted  through  a  spiral  tube  placed  in 
boiling  water,  in  order  to  be  heated  to  a  fixed  temperature,  and 
was  then  made  to  circulate  within  the  calorimeter,  in  a  similar 

_       -  ■        ■■  -  I       II    ■!  I  -  ' " — ' 

289.  How  Is  the  speeifle  heat  of  guet  detcnnlned  ?    DMcribe  Crawfbrd's  prooess.    !)•- 
ieribe  LaroMer's  method. 
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tube,  surrounded  by  ice.  Its  temperature,  in  entering  and  quit- 
ting the  calorimeter,  was  noted  by  means  of  tliermometcrs,  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  heat  lost  in  cooling  from  212°  to  32^ 
was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ice  liquefied.  These  experi- 
ments, though  very  ingenious,  and  conducted  with  great  care, 
are  thought  to  be  inaccurate,  for  the  reason  previously  given, 
that,  in  the  use  of  ice,  a  portion  of  the  water  formed  may  be 
frozen  a  second  time  in  consequence  of  the  low  temperature  of 
the  apparatus,  and  a  portion  also  detained  and  prevented  fixnn 
escaping  into  the  measuring  glass,  by  the  adhesive  action  of  the 
ice.  A  similar  set  of  experiments  was  aflcrwards  widertaken 
by  Delaroche  and  Berard.  They  transmitted  known  quantities 
of  gas,  heated  to  212°.  in  a  uniform  current  through  the  calo- 
limeteri  and  instead  of  ice,  surrounded  the  serpentine  tube  with 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  gas,  at  the  moment  of  its  exit, 
was  carefully  noted,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  heat  which 
it  imparted  to  the  water,  in  cooling  from  212°,  was  also  carefully 
ascertained  by  delicate  thermometers.  The  results  of  their 
experiments  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  thought  to  furnish  the  most  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  heat  of  gases.  Equal  weights  of  the  gases 
were  used  in  all  cases.  In  the  first  column  the  specific  heat  of 
water  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison ;  in  the  second 
column  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  taken  for  the  standard : 

Delaroche  and  BerarcTa  TabU  of  the  Specific  Seat  of  Oa9e$, 


Gww,  equal  welghte. 


Water  the 
Standard. 


Water,     . 

Watery  Vapor,    . 

Air, 

Oxygen, 

Nitrogen, 

Hydrogen,   ... 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen, 

Heavy  Carb.  Hydrogen, 

Oxide  of  Carbon,    . 

Carbonic  Acid,     . 


1.0000 
0.8470 
0.2669 
0.2861 
0.2754 
8.2936 
0.2369 
0.4207 
0.2884 
0.2210 


Air  the 


1.0000 
0.8848 
1.0318 
12.3400 
0.8878 
1.5768 
1.0805 
0.8280 


It  is  very  evident,  from  this  table,  that  equal  weights  of  the 
different  gases  differ  very  much  in  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
they  contain*    The  specie  heat  of  hydrogen  is  twelve  times 

Describe  that  of  Ddaroehe  and  Berard.  Glreeomeof  the  rvults  of  thdlr  table.  How 
does  the  specUc  heat  of  hydrpgm  compare  with  that  of  other  gaios,  and  9na  nWi  tbo 
metala.  *  ' 


regnault's  table. 
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greater  than  that  of  air ;  that  of  nitrogen  and  oxide  pf  carhon 
about  the  same  as  air.  Compared  with  water,  the  epecific  heat 
of  hydrogen  is  more  than  three  times  greater,  and  larger  tlian 
that  of  any  other  known  substance.  Out  of  nine  gases,  on 
which  experiments  were  made,  none,  except  hydrogen,  has  a 
specific  heat  eqaal  to  that  of  water ;  but  they  all  have  a  specific 
heat  much  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  metals.  Thus  hydro- 
gen, the  lightest  known  substance,  has  the  greatest  specific  heat, 
while  the  metals,  the  heaviest  of  all  bodies,  possess  the  least. 

240.  SejTiiAiilt's  determination  ef  the  specific  heat  of 
Ckuea.  WiihlA  a  few  years  the  same  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Regnault.  The  method  adopted  was,  in  the  first  place, 
to  condense  the  gas  in  a  strong  receiver ;  a  known  weight  was 
then  allowed  to  escape  at  a  perfectly  uniform  rate  through  a 
spiral  tube  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil,  which  was  main- 
tained at  a  fixed  temperature ;  the  gas  was  in  this  way,  during 
its  passive  through  the  spiral,  raised  to  a  known  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  oil  in  4hc  bath ;  it  was  then  made  to  pass 
through  a  metallic  vessel,  surrounded  by  a  known  weight  of 
water ;  and  finally,  was  allowed  to  escape  slowly  into  the  air, 
ample  time  being  given  for  its  temperature  to  be  reduced  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  ivater.  By  this  process  the  rise  of 
temperature  experienced  by  a  known  weight  of  water  when  a 
given  weight  of  each  gas,  afler  it  had  been  raised  to  a  fixed 
standard  temperature,  was  passed  through  it,  was  ascertained. 
The  different  gases  treated  in  this  way,  were  found  to  impart 
unequal  quantities  of  heat  to  the  water,  and  this  became  a 
measure  of  their  specific  heat.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

JieffnauWtf  Table  of  ihe  Specif  e  Heat  of  Oaaes, 


Water  tfao 

. 

Qase9, 

equal  wclghta. 

Standard. 

Water,    . 

• 

■               .              •              • 

1.0000 

WatJry  Vapor, 

• 

•              •              • 

0.4750 

Air, 

m 

»              ♦               •               • 

0.2377 

Oxygen, 

• 

•               •               • 

0.2182 

Nitrogen, 

• 

>              «               •               • 

0.2440 

Hydrogen,    . 

• 

'              .•              • 

8.4046 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  . 

1              •              ♦              • 

0.2238 

Heavy  Carb.  Hydrogen, 

•               •              • 

0.8694 

Oxide  of  Carbon, 

• 

•              •               • 

0.2479 

Carbonic  Acid, 

• 

■               •              • 

0.3808 

240.  Doeribe  Bogimult'g  process.    GIto  lomo  of  the  results  of  his  table. 
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On  comparing  this  table  with  that  of  Delan>che  and  Berard, 
considerable  diversity  is  found,  but  not  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  improved  methods  of  experimentation  that  have 
been  introduced  since  their  time.  The  impoitant  fact  is  proved 
by  both  tables,  that  equal  weights  of  different  gases  of  the  same 
temperature,  and  the  same  density,  contain  very  unequal  amounts 
of  heat,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  relation  between  the 
thermometric  temperature  of  a  body  and  the  actual  amomit  of 
heat  which  it  contains ;  also  that  the  specific  heat  of  hydrogen, 
the  lightest  substance  known,  is  not  only  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  gases,  but  actually  nearly  3^  times  greater  than  that  of  an 
equal  weight  of  water  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  as  the 
specific  heat  of  water  is  superior  to  that  of  every  otlier  liquid  and 
solid,  it  follows  that  tlie  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  known  substance. 

241.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  may  be  chan^d  by  altar- 
ins:  its  density*  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  not  a  per- 
manent property,  but  may  be  altered  by  changing  its  density. 
Any  infiuence  which  alters  the  distance  between  the  particles 
of  a  body,  afiects  its  specific  heat.  If  the  particles  be  brought 
nearer  to  each  other,  specific  heat  is  diminished ;  if  the  parti- 
cles be  separated  and  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other,  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  is  increased.  If,  by  mechani- 
cal compression,  the  particles  of  a  piece  of  soft,  well  annealed 
copper,  whose  specific  heat  varied  from  0.09501  to  0.09455,  be 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  the  specific  heat  will  be  found  to 
be  reduced  from  0.0936  to  0.0933;  on  being  again  thoroughly 
annealed,  so  as  to  recover  its  former  density,  its  specific  heat 
will  be  nearly  restored  to  what  it  was  before, — 0.09493  to  0.09479, 
When  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  is  compressed,  its  specific  heat 
is  diminished ;  when  it  is  allowed  to  expand  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions, its  specific  heat  returns  to  the  same  amount  as  before. 
The  same  is  true  of  gases ;  if  they  are  compressed,  their  specific 
heat  is  diminished;  but  if  allowed  to  expand,  their  specific  heat 
is  greatly  increased.  Regnault  denies  this  in  the  case  of  the 
gases,  but  his  conclusions  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
Delaroche  and  Berard,  and  nearly  all  other  experimenters,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  be  received  with  some  hesitation.  As  the 
distance  between  the  particles  of  bodies  is  very  much  afiected 
by  change  of  temperature,  a  removal  of  the  particles  from  each 

241.  What  effect  \§  prodooed  upon  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  br  altering  thdr  den> 
■ity  ?  Give  illiutrations.  What  effect  is  produced  upon  specific  heat  b;  deration  of 
temperature  ?    Give  the  table. 
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Other,  and  expansion  being  produced  by  a  rise,  while  contraction 
is  the  result  of  a  diminution  of  temperature,  it  follows  that  the 
specific  heat  of  a  body  is  greater  at  a  high  temperature,  than  at 
a  low  one.  This  is  true  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  In  the 
case  of  gases,  it  is  denied  by  Regnault ;  but  the  correctness  of 
his  opinion  may  be  doubted.  That  it  is  true  of  solids,  may  be 
plainly  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Jiise  of  Specific  Heat  with  rise  of  Temperature, 


Mercury, 

Platinum, 

Aotlmonj, 

Silrer, 

Zinc, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Glass,  . 


Sperlfle  Hmt 
from  320  to  2120. 


0.0330 
0.0835 
0.0607 
0.0657 
0.0927 
0.0949 
0.1098 
0.1770 


Specific  Hrat 
from32oto672o. 


0.0360 
0.0855 
0.0549 
0.0611 
0.1016 
0.1013 
0.1218 
0.1900 


242*  The  specifie  heat  of  a  body  changed  by  altering'  its 
physical  state.  A  body  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  apecilic 
heat  than  the  same  substance  when  in  the  state  of  a  solid.  On 
the  other  liand,  a  substance  in  the  gaseous  state  has  a  lower 
specific  heat  than  the  same  substance  in  the  liquid  state.  When 
ice  passes  into  the  liquid  state,  its  specific  heat  is  doubled ;  but 
when  water  is  converted  into  vapor,  its  specific  heat  is  dimin- 
ished one  half.  Difierent  solids  have  the  amount  of  their  spe- 
cific heat  differently  affected  by  a  change  of  state,  and  they  vary 
very  much  among  themselves. 

243.  A  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  alwa3rs  chang- 
es its  temperature;  an  increase  of  specific  heat  diminishes  tem- 
perature, and  a  diminntion  of  spe^fic  heat  increases  it«  Change 
of  Beasityy  or  of  the  State  of  bodiesy  always  prodnces  change 

of  temperatore-  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  case  of  soft  copper, 
that  a  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  always  produced 
when  a  change  is  made  in  its  density ;  if  its  density  be  increased, 
its  specific  heat  is  diminished ;  if  its  density  be  diminished,  its 
specific  heat  is  increased.  Besides  this  effect,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  whose 
density  is  altered,  is  always  produced.  In  the  case  of  soft  cop- 
per, if  density  be  increased,  and  specific  heat  diminished,  tem- 
perature rises ;  if  density  be  diminished,  and  specific  heat  be 


242.  What  effect  Is  produced  upon  specific  heat  by  change  of  state?— 243.  What  effi*'' 
Ui  prodnced  upon  tempentaro  by  change  of  specific  h«it  f 
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increased,  tempentore  sinks.  So  great  is  the  eflfeci  upon  tern- 
peratore,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  diange  of  specific  heat,  produced 
bj  a  change  in  density,  that  if  a  ^eoe  of  iron  be  rapidl j  ham- 
mered it  immediately  becomes  hot,  and  bj  a  skLUfnl  blacksmith, 
may  even  be  made  red4iot  by  this  process.  This  rise  in 
temperature  may  be  thus  explained.  The  distance  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  fit>m  each  other  is  in  general  determined  by 
their  specific  heat.  This  specific  heat  spends  its  energy  in  keep- 
ing the  particles  apart,  and  in  resisting  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
which  is  constantly  tending  to  draw  them  together,  and  it  no 
longer  possesses  the  power  of  afiecting  temperature.  When- 
ever heat  is  expended  in  producing  any  mechanical  effect  of 
this  kind,  it  loses  its  power  of  affecting  the  thermometer  and 
the  senses,  and  passes  from  a  sensible  to  an  insensible  state. 
Heat  can  not  produce  an  effect  upon  temperature  and  a  me- 
chanical effect,  at  the  same  time.  A  definite  amount  of  heat 
made  to  pass  into  a  body  may  cause  the  temperature  of  the 
body  to  rise,  or  it  may  spend  itself  in  increasing  the  distance 
between  its  particles,  and  expanding  it,  but  it  can  not  do  both  at 
the  same  moment.  Heat  which  has  caused  a  body  to  expand,  can 
not  at  the  same  time  raise  its  temperature.  When  a  piece  of 
iron  is  held  near  the  fire,  the  first  efiect  of  the  heat  is  to  expand 
the  iron,  and  this  it  does  without  raising  its  temperature;  this 
heat  becomes  latent  in  the  iron,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
body  does  not  rise  unless  it  receives  more  heat  from  the  fire 
than  can  be  employed  in  effecting  expansion.  But  the  heat  that 
has  been  expended  in  this  manner,  and  become  latent  in  any 
substance,  is  not  lost ;  it  will  again  become  heat  of  temperature 
as  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
particles  of  the  body  apart.  If  mechanical  force  should  vio- 
lently compress  the  body  and  bnng  the  particles  nearer  together, 
the  heat  which  had  previously  kept  them  apart  being  now  no 
longer  needed  for  this  purpose,  will  make  itself  apparent  as 
heat  of  temperature.  This  is  what  takes  place  when  cold  iron 
IS  hammered ;  the  heat  which  had  kept  the  particles  asunder, 
and  which  had  remained  latent  while  thus  expended,  being  now 
no  longer  able  to  exert  this  effect,  is  compelled  to  appear  tis 
heat  of  temperature,  and  the  iron  at  once  becomes  very  hot. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  iron  had  been  separated 
from  each  other  by  mechanical  violence,  they  could  not  have 

What  effect  to  prodaeed  upon  temperatare  by  the  compresdon  and  eacpamrion  of  bodies  ? 
Of  pauing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  ?  Oi^  iUustntaons.  Exphda 
the  heating  of  iron  red-hot  by  hammering.    From  what  source  is  (his  heat  dorlred : 
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remftined  peimanenlly  separated  except  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
for  wliich  Ihere  would  be,  therefore,  an  imperative  demand. 
All  Ibe  heat  in  the  neighborhood  would  be  drawn  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  this  demand,  and  (he  iirst  source  would  he 
the  free,  sensible  heat  of  the  body  itself.  This  would  at  once 
be  transferred  into  the  latent  state,  and  be  expended  in  main- 
taining the  distance  between  the  particles ;  it  would  ccni'e, 
therefore,  to  appear  aa  heat  of  temperoture,  and  the  iron  would 
at  once  become  cold.  The  quantity  of  heat  latent  in  the  meiaiH, 
and  which  becomes  apparent  when  they  are  comprcs.''cd,  is  nd- 
mirably  illustrated  by  the  faint  flash  of  light  which  ii  omitted 
wlicn  a  bullet  from  a  steam  gun  strikes  a  wrought  iron  tnr;;et. 
The  bullets  are  completely  flattened,  and  when  directed  against 
a  plat«  of  lead  placed  iu  front  of  the  target,  the  two  surfaces  of 
lead  become  firmly  united  as  if  melted  or  soldered  together. 
The  flash  of  light  is  only  visible  in  a  darkened  room.  Another 
still  more  striking  illustration  is  seen  in  the  flash  of  light  pro- 
duced when  the  80  lb.  hexagonal  bolts  fired  from  the  ^VIlit- 
worth  gun  strike  the  thick  iron-plated  sides  of  a  floating  battery, 
JVf.  98.     "Notwithstanding  the  immense  resisting  power  of  ihe 

Fig.  M. 


iron  plates,  the  hexagonal  bolt  passed  completely  through  them. 
7%e  tAot  tohen  ditcovered  was  found  to  be  to  hot  that  no  one 

bpliin  Uw  best  mi  Ufht  prodwcd  by  Cm  alwt  ftom  Uw  WbllvwUi  roiu.    Q 
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eould  touch  it,  and  was  asetrtained  to  have  been  compretned  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  noticed  that  at  the 
instant  of  concussion  between  the  shot  and  the  vessel,  a  broad 
sheet  of  intensely  bright  fUune  teas  emitted,  almost  as  if  a  gun 
had  been  fired  from  the  vessel  in  replgJ*  The  8ame  effect  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed  when  the  balls  from  the  heavy  Dahlgren 
guns  of  the  Monitors  struck  the  stone  fortifications  against 
which  they  were  directed.  The  heat,  in  these  cases,  was  that 
previously  latent  in  the  iron,  made  sensible  by  the  compression 
of  the  metal  and  the  diminution  of  its  specific  heat.  In  like 
manner,  the  intense  heat  which  is  evolved  when  iron  bars  are 
subjected  to  the  process  of  rolling,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the 
axles  of  cars  and  carriages  when  in  rapid  motion,  and  in  the 
processes  of  boring  and  planing  metals,  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
It  is  the  heat  previously  latent  in  the  metals,  evolved  and  con- 
vertei  into  heat  of  temperature  by  the  diminution  of  their  spe- 
cific heat  in  consequence  of  compression.  The  heat  set  free  in 
the  simple  operation  of  boring  a  hole  with  a  gimlet,  is  sufiicient 
to  infiame  a  friction  match.  The  heat  produced  by  the  rapid 
drawing  of  a  string  tightly  around  the  neck  of  a  glass  flask,  is 
suffijient  to  crack  it.  And  in  the  whale  fishery,  the  heat  evol- 
ved by  the  inconceivably  rapid  motion  of  the  rope  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  after  the  whale  is  struck,  would  be  sufiicient  to  set 
it  on  fire  if  it  were  not  kept  cool  by  the  continual  pouring  of 
cold  water.  In  the  best  constructed  steam  engines,  the  bear- 
ing) of  the  shafts  are  made  lioUow,  and  a  steady  stream  of  cold 
water  caused  to  circulate  through  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  excessively  heated,  and  the  axles  from  ex- 
panding to  such  a  degree  a^i  to  be  incapable  of  moving.  These 
arc  illustrations  of  a  general  principle.  Whenever  any  body  is 
expanded,  heat  is  absorbed  and  temperature  sinks.  Whenever 
any  body  is  compressed,  latent  heat  is  given  out  and  temperature 
rises.  This  is  true  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Liquids,  if  com- 
pressed, grow  warm ;  if  relieved  from  compression,  they  grow^ 
cold  again.  Gases,  if  compressed,  grow  hot ;  if  released  from 
compression,  temperature  declines.  So,  in  like  manner,  when 
bodies  change  from  the  Folid  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  there 
is  an  absorption  of  heat,  because  of  the  large  amount  which  is 
expended  in  making  the  change.     The  difierence  between  the 

^\7iat  effect  is  prod'jced  upon  temperatare  of  the  paasai^  of  a  mlid  into  the  I'qnM  and 
(taMoas  8tato  ?  Of  the  pumgfi  of  kams  and  liquids  into  the  flolid  vtate ?  When  a  liquid 
ill  vaporlied,  what  effect  is  produced  upon  temperature?  What  when  a  Taper  is  con* 
dense-.!  into  a  liquid? 
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same  substance  as  a  solid  and  as  a  liquid  is  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  particles  are  so  far  removed  that  they  can  slip  readily 
upon  each  other.  This  separation  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  heat.  Consequently,  when- 
ever a  solid  is  liquefied  there  is  an  immense  absorption  of  heat, 
and  temperature  sinks ;  whenever  a  liquid  is  solidified,  the  re- 
verse takes  place  and  temperature  rises.  The  latent  heat  no 
longer  required,  becomes  sensible.  When  a  liquid  is  vaporized, 
heat  is  absorbed  and  temperature  sinks.  When  a  vapor  is  con- 
densed into  a  liquid,  latent  heat  is  given  out  and  temperature 
rises. 

244-  The  Tire  Syringe.  These  principles  are  admirably 
illustrated  by  the  fire  syringe  represented  in  Fig.  99.  It  con- 
sists in  its  most  improved  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass, 
into  which  a  piston  fits  air-tight.  Upon  the  under  side  of  the 
piston  is  a  cavity  to  receive  a  bit  of  tinder  or  punk,  or  a  tufl  of 
cotton  moistened  with  ether.  On  driving  the  piston  forcibly 
down,  the  tinder  will  emit  smoke,  and  finally  ignite :  a  match 

may  thus   be  lighted   with   ease.     This 
Fig.  99.  large  amount  of  heat  has  proceeded  from 

the  air  contained  in  the*  cylinder.  By 
sudden  and  forcible  compression  its  den- 
sity is  increased,  its  particles  are  brought 
nearer  together,  the  heat  previously  ex- 
pended in  keeping  them  asunder  and  la- 
tent in  the  air  is  made  sensible,  becomes 
heat  of  temperature,  and  is  sufficient  to 
inflame  the  tinder.  It  is  an  experiment 
strictly  analogous  to  the  heating  iron  red 
hot  by  hammering.  On  rarefying  air  the 
opposite  effects  are  observed.  Tlie  mist 
observed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
while  it  is  undergoing  exhaustion,  is  a 
proof  of  the  production  of  cold.  As  the 
air  is  withdrawn,  that  which  remains  un- 
dergoes a  corresponding  rarefaction.  A 
demand  for  heat  is  created  to  sustain  this 
rarefied  state.  A  large  amount  of  heat  be- 
comes latent,  and  temperature  sinks  so 
low  that  the  moisture  in  the  air  can  no 
The  Fire  Puntp.  longer  remain  in  the  state  of  vapour,  but 


244.  DciHrrib^  the  Are  ^yriago.    Explain  Its  principle. 
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is  condensed  in  minate  d:o^;8.  A  thermometer  placed  in  siieh 
a  receiver  rapidly  sinks  as  the  air  is  exhausted,  in  consequence 
of  the  rare&ction,  but  when  readmitted  it  rises  agtun  with  equal 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  condensation.  If  the  blast  fitnn 
an  air  gun  be  directed  upon  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  mer- 
cury will  sink  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous expansion  of  the  air.  And  when  steam  from  a  boiler  sud- 
denly isiueii,  under  great  pressure,  from  a  small  aperture  into 
the  atmosphere,  its  instantaneous  expansion  cools  it  to  such  a 
de;^roc  tliat  instead  of  scalding  the  hand  held  in  it,  as  is  the 
ciise  with  ordinary  steam,  it  scarcely  feels  warm. 

2i5.  Tho  distritatiMi  of  temperstar*  Ib  Hm  AtBM|fh«re« 
the  formation  and  diaappearaaco  of  dovda,  tiM  prodBCtaon  or 

rain  and  onow  ezplainod  hyebmn^  of  doaaity  in  tho  air.  These 
facts  explain  the  great  cold  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  at 
high  elevations.  In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  pressure 
at  high  altitudes,  the  nir  is  much  more  rare  than  it  is  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  sensible  heat  of  temperature  which  it 
would  possess  if  it  were  everywhere  of  the  same  density  as 
it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  been  absorbed  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rarefaction,  and  is  now  latent.  The  higher  wc  as- 
cend, the  greater  tho  rarefaction,  and  consequently  the  greater 
the  absorption  of  heat,  and  the  lower  the  temperature.  The 
average  depression  of  temperature  is  about  1®  F.  for  every  300 
feet  of  ascent.  If,  therefore,  a  portion  of  air  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  suddenly  carried  to  a  great  altitude,  its 
temperature  would  fall,  its  watery  vapor  be  condensed,  and 
doudi  be  produced,  §  202.  If  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of 
air,  at  a  great  elevation,  were  suddenly  brought  near  the  earth, 
its  temperature  would  be  greatly  elevated  in  consequence  of  its 
condensation,  and  if  it  contained  mists  and  clouds,  these  would 
disappear.  Change  of  place  among  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
is,  of  itself,  able  to  produce  great  changes  in  its  temperature, 
and  in  its  clearness  and  cloudiness,  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  many  meteorological  phenomena. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  these  principles  is  afforded  by  the 
fountain  of  Hiero,  as  it  is  called,  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  A 
part  of  the  machinery  for  working  the  mines  consists  of  a  col- 
umn of  water  2 GO  feet  high,  which  presses  upon  a  large  volume 
of  air,  enclosed  in  a  tight  reservoir.  The  wr  is  consequently 
enormously  compressed  by  the  imipense  weight  of  the  water, 


246.  How  do  these  principles  explain  t  Je  dlMributlon  pf  tempecatnre  la  the  aSato- 
•phcrp?  ' 
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amonndog  to  8,089  atmoBphere&.  When  a  pipe  communicatbg 
with  this  reservoir  of  air  is  suddenly  opened,  it  rushes  out  with 
extreme  velocity,  and  instantly  expanding,  absorbs,  in  so  doing, 
80  much  heat  as  to  precipitate  the  moisture  it  contains  in  a 
shower  of  very  white,  compact  snow,  a  hat  held  in  the  blast 
being  immediately  covered  with  it.  So  strong  is  the  current 
of  condensed  air,  that  the  workman  who  holds  the  hat  is  obliged 
to  lean  his  back  against  the  bank  to  retain  it  in  its  position. 
The  snow  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  air,  and 
the  conversion  of  its  heat  of  temperature  into  latent  heat 

M9*.  The  8«dd«i  Bgpanatoa  of  CompvosMd  Air  is  Apj^iad 
tothioMbuniflwtvrooflce.  Ico  macbiiiM.  Application  has  been 
made  of  the  cold  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  com- 
pressed air  to  the  production  of  ice  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  air  is  first  made  to  pass  through  a  large  chamber  filled 
with  porous  materials  constantly  kept  moist  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  it,  and  is  thus  heavily  charged 
with  watery  vapor,  this  moist  air  is  then  powerfully  condensed 
by  a  large  forcing  pump  driven  by  a  steam  engine.  The  la- 
tent heat  which  is  evolved  by  this  violent  compression,  is  ab- 
sorbed, as  fast  as  set  free,  by  the  watery  vapor  which  the  air 
contains,  owing  to  the  immense  capacity  of  water  for  heat, 
§  236,  and.  thus  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  prevented  from 
rising  to  the  height  to  which  it  does  in  the  Fire  Syringe,  §  244-. 
It  is  still  further  cooled  by  being  made  to  pass  through  a  sec- 
ond chamber  filled  with  porous  materials  constantly  kept  moist 
by  running  water,  and  then  dried  by  transmission  through  an 
additional  chamber  filled  with  porous  substances  perfectly  dry,  to 
which  it  gives  up  any  moisture  that  it  may  have  carried  from  the 
previous  chamber.  It  is  then  allowed  to  expand  in  a  compara- 
tively large  chamber,  and  in  so  doing,  in  the  course  of  a  minute 
or  two  it  becomes  very  cold.  Thence  it  passes  on  into  a  long 
passage,  arranged  in  an  ice  house  protected  from  the  sun, 
above  which  are  placed  the  vessels  of  water  to  be  frozen,  where 
it  undergoes  a  sudden  and  very  great  expansion.  By  the  ex- 
pansion which  the  air  undergoes  in  passing  through  this 
tube,  so  much  heat  is  absorbed  and  made  latent,  that  it  becomes 
intensely  cold,  the  water  in  the  pans  is  speedily  frozen  into 
thick  blocks,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  air  confined  in  the 

What  to  the  %rengp  nto  of  dhnhintkm  of  tempenture  M  ire  aieoid  abore  tha  anr- 
ftea  ?  Aeeovnt  fbr  tha  finrmatlon  of  m&rta  and  cloada,  and  for  their  dJiappeanuice  on 
theaa  parlndplee.  What  Uliutratlon  la  aflbrdsd  of  these  prin^pIsB  by  tho  foantain  of 
lUerOi  at  Behemiilta?  ikccount  for  the  formation  of  mow  when  the  oompraased  air 
mahas  oot.— 246*.  n«eribe  the  method  of  manafoeturing  loa  by  the  cxpanafon  of  r^ 
prcflaedair. 
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i6c*house  is  cooled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  extremely 
useful  for  refrigerating  purposes.  On  these  principles  a  ma- 
chine has  been  constructed  by  Windhausen,  in  Germany,  ^vhich 
is  capable  of  producing  4,800  lbs.  or  more  than  2  tons,  every 
12  hours,  or  nearly  5  tons  in  24  hours,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.94 
for  2,000  lbs.    Temperature  is  reduced  from  SO''  to  —  18"*  P. 

The  Windhausen  machine  has  been  still  further  improved  by 
Weld,  in  this  country.  Ihis  is  thought  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  producing  ice  by  artilicial  means,  and  in  some 
respects  even  to  surpass  Carre's  machine.  It  possesses  four 
great  advantages  over  processes  in  which  Ammonia  and  other 
chemical  substances  are  employed ;  first,  that  the  refrigerating 
agent  being  pure  air,  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  water  to  be  frozen,  without  the  intervention  of  tubes  and 
vessels,  as  is  the  case  with  Carry's  process,  and  has  therefore 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  a  much  greater  cooling  effect ;  sec- 
ond, that  if  any  leak  takes  place  nothing  can  escape  that  will 
tend  to  injure  the  articles  intended  to  be  cooled  or  irozen,  while 
in  the  case  of  machines  depending  upon  the  use  of  special 
chemical  substances  a  sudden  leak  at  an  inopportune  moment 
might  result  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material,  before  any  efficient  remedy  could  be  applied ;  third, 
the  cheapness  of  the  refrigerating  agent,  which  being  pure  air, 
can  always  be  had  in  a  perfect  s'a:e  in  every  part  of  the  globe; 
fourth,  the  comparatively  low  pressure  required  for  condensing 
the  air,  and  consequently  the  much  less  strength  and  power  of 
resistance  required  in  the  apparatus  employed.  In  compressed 
t.ir  refrigerating  machines  only  about  45  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch  are  required,  wh:le  in  Carry's  machine  from  120 
to  180  pounds  to  the  square  inch  are  necessary,  in  others  as 
much  as  800  or  1200  pounds.  Consequently  the  compressed 
air  machinesdo  not  require  to  be  nearly  as  strong,  and.are  much 
less  expensive.  The  cost  of  compression  is  also  much  reduced 
by  tlirowing  back  a  portion  of  the  elastic  power  of  the  com- 
pressed air  upon  the  main  shaft  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  the 
actual  pcwer  required  for  condensation. 

In  view  therefore  of  the  low  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  the 
cheapness  of  the  refrigerating  agent  and  its  purity,  the  facility 
of  compression,  and  the  large  scale  upon  which  the  process  can 

IIow  many  totne  can  be  produced  by  WindhauMn^s  machine  per  diem  ?  At  what  coat 
per  ton?  Hare  the  compresMd  air  maehinea  any  adrantages  over  Carre^a  maebinef 
htate  the  fbur  pointa  of  raperlorlty.  How  can  the  thin  akeets  of  ice  that  an  prodoocd 
by  those  Ico-machlDes  be  made  into  thick  blocka  ? 
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be  carried  on,  this  method  of  manufacturing  ice  by  the  agency 
of  compressed  air  is  thought  to  possess  great  advantages  over 
those  which  depend  upon  chemical  agents. 

This  method  of  refrigeration  promises  therefore  to  be  of  great 
value  for  the  production  of  ice  in  hot  climates  where  no  natu- 
ral ice  is  formed.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  by 
none  of  these  processes  are  blocks  of  ice  of  any  great  thickness 
formed,  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  but  blocks  of  any 
required  thickness  may  easily  be  formed  by  freezing  several  d 
them  together. 

246.  The  condeiuiAtloii  of  Tapom  by  pressure  U  explained 
on  this  prineiple.  It  is  not  the  permanent  gases  alone,  whose 
temperature  is  raised  by  compression  and  diminished  by  cx- 
paiL'iion.  It  is  equally  true  of  vapors.  If  vapor,  after  being 
separated  from  the  liquid  that  forms  it,  be  compressed  into  a 
diminished  volume,  or  allowed  to  expand  into  an  increased  one, 
its  temperature  will  be  raised  in  the  one  case  and  lowered  in 
the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  its  elasticity  will  be  increased 
by  the  diminution  of  its  volume,  Imd  diminished  by  the  increase 
of  it.  It  has  been  stated,  §  202,  that  when  vapor  is  subjected  to 
mechanical  compression,  its  elastic  force  remains  unchanged, 
because  a  part  of  the  vapor  is  condensed  into  a  liquid.  It  is 
more  correct  to  say,  that  the  first  eifect  of  mechanical  compres- 
sion upon  vapors  is  to  increase  their  temperature,  by  converting 
their  latent  into  sensible  heat.  Their  elasticity  is  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  but  as  the  elevation 
of  their  temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  ren- 
ders it  very  easy  to  abstract  heat  from  them,  and  the  instant  any 
heat  is  abstracted,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  liquid,  this  increased  elasticity  is  almost  immediately  re- 
duced to  the  point  at  which  it  was  before  the  compression  took 
place,  and  no  perceptible  depression  is  produced  upon  the 
lieight  of  the  mercurial  column.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
mechanical  pressure  upon  the  vapor  is  removed,  it  immediately 
expands,  its  temperature  is  proportionally  lowered  by  the  con- 
version of  its  sensible  into  latent  heat,  heat  begins  to  enter  it 
from  the  surrounding  medium,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  begins  to 
vaporize,  and  so  the  process  goes  on,  until  as  much  vapor  has 
been  formed  as  the  temperature  of  Hie  surrounding  medium  h 
able  to  sustain.  Consequently,  no  perceptible  elevation  take.< 
place  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  because  the  increase 

2Vi.  SUto  the  elg'.it  principles  that  may  be  deduced  fWnn  the  abore  mentioned  ficti 
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of  elasiidt  J  produced  by  tbe  inflaz  of  heat,  keeps  pace  with  the 
dimination  produced  bj  the  removal  of  mechanical  pressure. 
The  condensation  of  vapor  is  then,  in  all  cases,  due  to  the  ab- 
straction of  heat,  and  not  to  mechanical  compression,  just  as 
truly  as  the  formation  of  vapor  is  due  to  the  addition  of  heat.  In 
the  liquefaction  of  gases,  the  process  is  aooomplished  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  heat  m  fiist  as  their  temperature  is  raised  by  com- 
pression. In  this  manner,  so  much  heat  is  gradually  abstracted 
as  to  compel  them  to  assume  the  form  of  liquids.  In  all  cases, 
vapor  compressed,  rises  to  the  same  temperature  that  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  it,under  the  same  pressure,  by  the  di- 
rect application  of  heat  Thus  the  vapor  raised  from  water  at 
the  temperature  of  68°  has  a  volume  58,224  times  greater -than 
the  water  which  produced  it  Now  let  tliis  vapor,  having  been 
separated  from  the  water,  be  compressed  until  it  be  reduced  to 
the  volume  which  it  would  have  had  if  it  had  been  formed 
from  boiling  water,  i.  e^  a  volume  only  1.696  times  greater  tlian 
that  of  the  water  which  produced  it,  and  its  temperature  will 
rise  from  68°  to  212°  by  the  conversion  of  its  latent  into  sen- 
sible heat,  i.  e.,  exactly  the  temperature  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  it,  if  it  had  been  formed  in  the  first  place  of 
this  degree  of  pressure  and  elastic  force.  This  is  a  conclusive 
proof,  that  the  sum  of  the  sensible  and  insensible  heat  in  vapor 
is  the  same,  whatever  the  temperature  at  which  it  may  have 
been  formed. 

247«  Sammary  of  Principles.  Applications.  lUnstraiioAs. 
From  the  phenomena  presented  by  liquefaction,  vaporization, 
solidification,  and  the  compression  and  expansion  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases,  we  may  deduce  the  following  important  prin- 
ciples:— 

1.  Change  of  density  always  produces  change  of  temper- 
ature. 

a.  If  a  body  pass  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  condition,  or  from 
the  state  of  a  solid  to  that  of  a  liquid  or  a  tapor,  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects  sinks. 

3.  If  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  a  body  becomes  more 
dense  than  before,  or  passes  from  the  state  of  a  vapor  to  that  of 
a  liquid  or  solid,  as  when  steam  is  condensed  or  watec  freezes, 
heat  is  given  forth,  and  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects 
rises. 

4.  Mechanical  compression  raises,  and  mechanical  expansion 
diminishes  the  temperature  of  nil  bodies,  solid,  liquid  and  gas- 
eoiH. 
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6.  If  the  result  of  mixing  two  liquids  be,  that  they  occupy 
less  space  than  before,  heat  is  produced.  Four  parts,  by  weight, 
of  sulphuric  add,  and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  water,  become 
condensed  when  mingled,  and  sufficient  latent  heat  is  set  free  to 
heat  the  mixture  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

e.  If  the  result  of  mixing  two  liquids  be,  the  production  of 
a  solid,  grea^  heat  is  produced.  One  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum,  produces  a  solid, 
and  gives  forth  a  large  amount  of  heat. 

7.  If  a  Eolid  be  dissolved  in  water,  cold  results.  Nitrate  of 
ammonia  thrown  inta  water  will  be  at  once  dissolved,  and  great 
reduction  of  temperature  will  take  place. 

8.  If  a  liquid  be  added  to  a  solid,  and  be  at  once  absorbed, 
heat  results.  If  quicklime  be  thrown  into  water,  the  water 
disappears,  and  great  heat  is  produced,  sufficient  to  inflame 
matches,  and  set  fire  to  buildings  and  vessels. 

Many  other  phenomena  of  diuly  occurrence  in  nature  and  the 
arts  may  be  explained  on  these  principles. 

Szp«iisa«nts!     8p«olflo  Beat. 

1.  0p«oiao  Heat.  To  show  that  equal  aiiMrantg  of  heet,  added  to  dUferent  Bob- 
Btancea,  increase  their  temperaturcn  unequally,  or  that  their  capacities  for  heat  are  dif- 
ferent,  mix  1  lb.  of  crater  at  100^,  with  1  lb.  of  merouxy  at  40^ ;  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  wiU  be  98^.  Then  mix  1  lb.  of  mercury  at  100^,  with  1  lb.  of  water  at  40<>,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  42^  only.  The  same  amount  of  heat  has  been 
added  in  both  cases.  ^Vhy  this  diflerence  (tf  result?  Because  the  water  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  heat  than  mercury. 

2.  Heat  balls  of  dnc,  copper,  tin,  Iron,  lead,  Ot  the  same  wdght,  to  the  same  degree, 
by  immersing  them  in  boiling  water,  and  then  dip  them  all  into  different  Teasels,  of  the 
same  siae,  all  containing  equal  weights  ot  water  at  32^,  each  haying  a  thermometer  in  it, 
and  note  the  different  heights  at  which  the  thennometers  stand  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour. 

3.  This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  obMrring  the  times  occupied  by  the  different 
metals  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  different  reesels  of  water  to  the  same  degree. 

4.  Obeerre  the  amount  ot  ice  melted,  and  water  formed,  by  the  cooling  of  equal 
weights  of  difibrent  substances.  This  is  the  most  satlslhctoxy  mode  of  ascertaining  spe- 
cific heat. 

1.  Oha&ge  of  State  ]>rodiioes  olianfe  of  Temperature.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  snow  and  salt  together ;  great  cold  results  from  their  Hquefiictlon. 

2.  Add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  add  to  a  strong  solution  of  chlorohydxate  of  lime , 
(muriate  of  lime);a  solid  results,  and  great  heat  is  produced. 

3«  Add  water  to  quickUme ;  a  solid  results,  and  great  heat  is  produced. 

4.  Potassium  and  sodium  pressed  together  in  a  mortar,  produce  a  liquid  alloy ;  add 
mfTcnry,  and  this  liquid  solidUfles,  and  heat  enough  is  produced  to  inflame  the  naphtha 
ad  lering  to  the  potassium. 

F.  Hammer  iron,  and  it  becomes  vexy  hot. 

6.  Compress  water  by  a  powerful  screw,  and  the  thennometor  rises ;  remoye  the 
pressure,  audit  sinks. 

7.  Compress  air  in  the  fire  syringe,  and  a  piece  of  well  dried  punk,  or  tinder,  will  be 
Inflamed. 

8.  Exhaust  the  air  firom  a  bell  glass,  by  the  air  pump,  and  the  thermometer  will  dnk ; 
allow  the  air  to  enter  again,  which  is  the  same  thing  aa  compressing  it,  and  the  ther- 
mometer will  rise. 

9.  Mix  equal  yolumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water ;  an  increase  of  density  letolt 
with  gmat  rue  of  temperature. 
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!•.  Mix 


947.  The  Swu^cej  of  Beat-  The  sonroes  of  heat  are  na- 
meroos,  bat  tbey  may  all  be  redaeed  to  seven;  viz:  1st,  The 
San.  2d9  The  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  3d,  Chemical  acticm 
and  combustion.  4th9  Electricitj.  5th,  The  absorption  of 
moUtare.     6th,  Vital  action.     7th,  Mechanical  action. 

248.  The  9mnm  Of  all  the  soorces  oi  heat,  the  son  is  the 
mo9t  intense.  The  cause  of  tfa%san's  heat  is  anknown,  bat  it  is 
probably  dae  to  electrical  or  chemical  action.  The  amoant  of 
heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  this  soorce  is  emNrmous. 
Faraday  has  calculated  that  the  average  amoant  radiated  by 
the  sun  upon  an  acre  of  land,  on  a  summer^s  day,  is  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fdxty  sacks 
of  coaL  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  solar  heat 
entering  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  in  one  year,  is  sufficient 
to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  completely  enveloping  it,  fiom  90  to  100 
feet  in  thickness ;  of  this  amount  however,  the  earth  only  re- 
ceives about  two  thirds,  the  rest  being  absorbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere. This  vast  amount  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  that 
radiated  by  the  sim;  calculating  the  area  which  the  earth  pre- 
sents, and  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  it'  has  been  found 
that  the  earth  does  not  receive  at  any  moment,  more  than 
rru^T^ojfvniT  P^^  of  that  which  the  sun  emits.  Indirectly  by 
the  various  effects  which  solar  heat  and  light  produce  when 
they  reach  the  earth,  the  sun  is  really  the  cause  of  that  which 
proceeds  from  some  of  the  other  sources  of  heat,  and  especially, 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  vegetable  matter. 

249.  The  Zntemal  heat  of  the  Barth*  Besides  the  heat 
which  it  is  receiving  from  the  sim,  the  earth  has  also  a  nucleus 
of  intensely  heated  matter  within  itself.  This  is  proved  by  the 
steadily  increasing  heat  of  the  earth  at  successive  depths.  At 
30  or  40  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  thermometer  is  unaffected 

4»       ^^     I    ■     ■   K         ~~~*   * -  II  |_|-  --     — 

247.  IIow  many  •ouroei  of  heat  are  there?  State  what  thej  are.— 248.  Which  is  the 
moft  inteoM  fouroe  of  heat?  MThat  ia  the  amount  of  heat  receiTed  hy  the  earth  irora 
the  Hun,  per  acre  ?  What  is  the  amount  per  annum,  that  enters  the  atmosphero?  ilov 
maeh  of  this  reaohea  the  earth  ?  Hour  does  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  indirectly  pro- 
duce the  heat  that  leems  to  emanate  from  other  louroee  ?— &9.  What  is  the  second  sooroe 
of  heat  ?  How  may  the  nucleus  of  beatod  matter  in  the  interior  of  tho  esrth  be  proved 
to  exist? 
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bj  the  variations  of  the  seasons.  As  we  proceed  below  this 
l)oint  the  thermometer  is  fouud  to  rise  progressively,  though  not 
uniformly  in  all  places;  at  the  average  rate  of  1^  F.  for  eveiy 
uO  feet  of  descent.'  Some  have  estimated  the  rate  at  1°  for 
every  45  feet.  In  six  of  the  deepest  mines  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land the  rate  is  1°  for  every  44  feet  In  the  lead  mines  of 
Saxony  it  is  1°  for  every  60  feet,  and  the  same  rate  was  ob- 
served in  boring  the  well  of  Grenelle  at  Paris.  At  this  rate 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  100°  for  every  mile; 
consequently  at  one  mile  and  a  half  the  temperature  would  be 
as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  depth  of  40  miles  a 
temperature  of  4000°  would  be  attained,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron  and  even  of  platinum,  and 
quite  sufficient  to  completely  fuse  all  known  mineral  substances. 
The  central  mass  of  the  earth  is  probably  now  in  a  state  of  ig- 
neous fluidity,  and  the  thickness  of  the  external  crust  is  not 
more  than  y}^  its  radius,  about  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
upon  a  twelve  indi  globe.  This  thin  crust  is  however  go  poor 
a  conductor  that  the  central  heat  is  hardly  felt  on  the  surface, 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  does  not  elevate  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface  more  than  ^  o£  a  degree.  It  must 
liowever,  exert  a  powerful  effect  in  keeping  up  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  globo. 

250-  Chemical  action^  Gombnstloa*  Chemical  combination 
ii  generally  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  this 
constitutes  the  chief  source  of  artificial  heat.  When  the  com- 
bination takes  place  slowly,  as  when  iron  oxidises  in  the  air, 
the  heat  disengaged  is  imperceptible,  but  when  it  proceeds  rap- 
idly the  disengagement  of  heat  is  very  intense,  and  combustion 
ensues.  Every  chemical  combination  which  is  attended  with 
the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light  is  called  combustion.  In 
the  case  of  wood,  coal,  oil,  gas,  &c.,  it  is  the  combination  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  produces 
the  heat  and  light.  But  there  are  numerous  instances  of  com- 
bination in  which  oxygen  plays  no  part,  as  when  metallic  anti- 
mony is  dropped  in  powder  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  or  phosphonis 
is  mixed  with  iodine.  The  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  com- 
bustion varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  substances  em- 

What  is  the  rate  of  increase?  At  this  rate  what  in  the  tempcratnre  at  the  depth  of  40 
miles?  Hov  much  of  this  heat  reach  as  the  surface  of  the  earth?  What  effect  haa  it 
upon  the  general  temperatuxe  of  the  globe?— 250.  What  is  the  third  source  of  heat? 
What  is  combustion?  •  In  the  case  of  the  combustion  of  coal,  oil,  &e.,  what  elements  by 
their  combination  produce  the  heat?  To  what  is  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  all 
cases  of  combustion  proporttoned? 
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13.068 

(4 

11.858 

U 

10.496 

10.342 

10.662 

7.184 

8.080 

8.047 

ployed,  but  U  is  always  constant  for  the  same  substances,  and 
proportioned  exactly  to  the  weight  of  each  which  is  ccmsumed. 
The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  by  no  means  proportional  to  the 
light.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  is  that  which  produces  the  most 
heat  of  any  known  combustible,  but  its  light  is  so  feeble  that  it 
can  hardly  be  seen  in  the  day  time.  The  following  table  gives 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  various  combustible  substances 
when  they  bum  in  the  air.  The  thermal  unit  is  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  rnLse  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  combustible,  1  ^. 

Table  of  Heat  produced  by  variota  CotnhuttibUt. 

Hydrogen,       .....  84.462  units  of  heat. 

Light.  Carb.  Hydrogen, 

Illuminating  Gas, 

Beeswax,  . 

Spermaceti, 

Turpentine, 

Alcohol, 

Wood  Charcoal,   . 

-V^OflEe,  •  • 

251.  Sleetrleltya  This  is  another  source  of  intense  heat, 
whether  produced  by  the  electrical  machine  or  by  the  galvanic 
battery.  Gunpowder  may  be  inflamed  and  gases  may  be  fired 
by  a  single  spark,  however  small,  from  the  electrical  machine, 
and  the  heat  produced  by  the  galvanic  battery  is  far  greater 
than  that  proceeding  from  any  other  artificial  source.  If  the 
wires  from  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  be  tipped  with  well 
burned  charcoal  and  brought  near  each  other,  a  continuous 
current  of  electricity  passes,  producing  intense  light,  and  heat 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  precious  stones,  and  dissipate  the  metals  in 
vapour. 

252.  The  AbaorptioB  of  Uqnlds  and  Oaaea-  The  simple 
act  of  moistening  any  dry  substance  is  attended  with  a  slight 
disengagement  of  heat.  With  mineral  substances  reduced  to 
fine  i)Owder  and  wetted,  the  rise  of  temperature  docs  not  ex- 
ceed one  or  two  degrees,  bub  with  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  cotton,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  dried  paper,  &c,  the 
rise  of  temperature  varies  from  2°  to  10®  or  11  **  F.  The  ab- 
sorption of  gases  by  solid  bodies  gives  rise  to  the  same  phe- 


Wh&t  sabstance  produces  th«  grefttnt  anHmnt  of  heat  in  buning?  Qln  the  tabto 
of  tho  amoant  of  heat  produced  by  diflerant  combustiblM.  What  la  the  theraud  unit 
in  the  abore  table?— 261.  State  the  fborth  aooxceof  heat.  What  hoatins  efEoct  can  be 
produced  by  the  electrical  spark,  by  the  galvanic  batteir  ?— 252.  What  la  tho  fifth  source 
of  beat  ?  State  the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  absocption  of  Bwristurt  by  oottoo, 
hair,  wool,  Itc,  by  the  abeorption  of  gases  ? 

10* 
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nomena.  If  platinum,  in  the  state  of  platinum  black,  be  placed 
in  oxygen  gas  the  metal  will  absorb  several  hundred  times  its 
weight  of  the  gas,  and  its  temperature  will  rise  high  enough  to 
produce  intense  combustiom  In  like  manner,  if  a  jet  of  hy- 
drogen gas  be  directed  upon  a  bit  of  spongy  platinum  suspended 
in  the  air,  it  will  almost  immediately  take  fire  from  the  heat 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  gas. 

253-  Vital  aetion.  Both  plants  and  animals  produce  a  con- 
tinued and  definite  amount  of  heat,  by  means  of  which  their 
temperature  is  sustained  considerably  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  This  may  be  regiuxied  as  strictly  due  to  the 
chemical  action  which  at  aU  times  is  going- on  within  the  vege- 
table and  animal  economy,  regulated,  however,  by  the  vital 
power.  There  is,  during  life,  a  steadily  continued  combination 
going  on  between  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  tissues,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  is  a  case  of  combustion,  and 
strictly  analogous  to  the  burning  of  coal  and  gas  in  the  air,  for 
the  same  amount  of  heat  is  produced  by  an  equal  weight  of  the 
elements  employed  in  both  cases,  the  only  difierence  being,  that 
in  the  one  case  the  heat  is  produced  rapidly,  in  the  other,  ^owly. 

254.  aiechanieal  actton.— Friction  and  PorciUHnon.~Tho 
medianical  e^nivalent  of  Heat.  The  friction  of  two  bodies 
against  each  otheir  produces  an  amount  of  heat  proportioned 
to  the  pressure  employed  and  the  rapidity  of  the  movement. 
Among  savage  nations  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  is  used 
as  a  means  of  lighting  a  fire,  and  the  heating  of  machinery, 
and  the  axles  of  carriages  and  of  locomotives,  even  to  the  point 
of  igniting  combustible  substances  placed  near  them,  is  a  matter 
of  daily  occurrence.  Sir  H.  Davy  melted  two  blo(^  of  ice  by 
causing  them  to  be  rubbed  violently  against  each  other,  in  a 
vacuum,  at  a  temperature  below  32^.  Count  Bumford  suc- 
ceeded in  boiling  water  by  the  friction  from  the  boring  of  a 
cannon;  a  blunt  steel  borer  was  made  to  press  against  the  end 
of  the  cannon,  and  surrounded  by  a  box  containing  18|  lbs.  of 
water,  in  which  a  thermometer  was  placed.  The  original  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  60^ ;  in  an  hour  the  temperature  of 
the  water  had  risen  to  107° ;  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  to  142^ ; 
in  two  hours  to  178%  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  the  water  rose  to  212",  and  ac- 

258.  What  is  thfl  sixth  maroe  of  beat?  To  what  If  tho  httt  prodaeed  by  tbb  •onree 
tMetlj  due?  What  eombnitloii  i«  amtlniially  going  on  In  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
plants ?— 254.  What  is  the  seventh  sonree  of  heat?  Ifixplahi  the  heat  of  friction.  De- 
scribe Sir  II*  Davj^i  ozperiment.    Coonfe  Jlumford's. 
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tiiallj  began  to  bo'i.  An  apparatus  lias  been  invented  in 
France,  for  generating  steam  by  means  of  heat  generated  by 
friction.  Mr.  Tyndail  succeeded  in  making  water  boil  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  in  a  brass  tube  which  was  made  to  revolve 
very  i-apidly  between  two  pieces  of  oak,  compressed  tightly 
around  it,  and  the  cork  with  which  the  tube  was  stopped  was 
projected  twenty  feet  into  the  air  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
Pcrcu^ion  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  compression,  and  often 
produces  intense  heat,  as  when  the  particles  of  steel  detached 
by  ths  flint,  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tinder  box,  are  ignited 
by  the  heat  evolved  by  the  sudden  collision.  Iron  may  be  heat* 
ed  red  hot  by  hammering,  and  bars  of  bra-s  and  copper  which 
were  quite  cold  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  Ihe  rolling- 
mill,  often  issue  in  an  extremely  heated  state.  The  heat  derived 
ft*om  this  source  is,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  heat  pre- 
viously latent  in  these  substances  converted  into  heat  of  tem- 
perature by  the  increase  of  density  produced  by  compression. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  supply  of  heat  from  this  source  seems 
to  be  almost  unlimited.  The  quantity  of  heat  developed  by 
friction  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  amount  of  force  expended, 
and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  rubbed  together.  It 
was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Joule  that  when  water  was  agitated  by 
means  of  a  brass  paddle  wheel,  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
force  sufficient  to  elevate  772  lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot,  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water,  I®.  When 
iron  was  rubbed  against  iron  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
force  sufficient  to  elevate  775  lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot,  had 
th3  effect  of  raising  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water,  1**.  When 
mercury  was  agitated  by  a  cast  iron  paddle  wheel,  1  lb.  of  water 
was  raised  in  temperature  1^  by  the  expenditure  of  an  amount 
of  force  sufficient  to  elevate  774  lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot.  The 
conclusion  deduced  was  that  the  mechanical  force  adequate  to 
raise  772  lbs.  to  the  height  of  I  foot,  produced  sufficient  heat  to 
elevate  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  from  55°  to  56°,  i.  e., 
by  1°.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  reverse  is  also 
true.  That  the  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb. 
of  water  1°,  will  exert  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  raise  772 
lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot,  or  is  equivalent  to  this  amount  of 

Ur.  T/ndftirs.  Explain  the  striking  of  sparks  by  the  flint  and  steel.  Is  there  any  Umit 
to  the  amount  of  heat  which  ean  be  produced  by  friction?  Does  the  heat  pRMluoed  de> 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fubstance  employed,  or  upon  the  amoont  of  ftvoe  t  Hov 
wjs  thij  proTed  ?  How  much  heat  is  produced  by  a  mechaniwil  Ibrae  sufldent  to  raise 
772  Ihs  oue  fbot  high  ?  How  much  meohanical  ftiree  is  prodneed  by  an  amouat  of  heas 
whi?h  will  heat  lib  of  water,  l^.    State  tha  nwcbaiilcal  cquivatant  of  b«at. 
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mechanical  force.  This  amount  of  force,  viz:  772  lbs.  elevated 
to  the  height  of  1  foot,  is  consequently  called,  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat. 


1.  B<raro«s  of  Heat*  The  hmt  of  the  ran  mar  be  shows  hj  condenalog  its  rays 
upon  some  Inflammable  material  by  an  ordinary  banung  glass. 

2.  The  heat  of  combastion  may  be  shown  by  the  InttammaWon  of  the  ordhmy  ilia- 
minating  gas  of  cities. 

3.  Tne  heat  of  Eleetridtr,  by  passing  the  charge  of  a  Leydeo  Jar  throngh  a  Jet  of 
Illuminating  gas,  a«  it  issues  into  the  air.  For  this  purpose  let  a  whe  be  attached  to  the 
stem  of  the  burner,  ascend  by  its  side  and  rise  two  inches  above  it ;  then  let  it  curve 
at  right  angles,  and  terminate  in  the  center  of  the  ascending  column  of  gas ;  bring  the 
knob  of  the  Leyden  Jar  near  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  so  that  Uie  charge  will  pass  directly 
through  the  gas.    It  will  be  Inflamed. 

4w  Chemical  action  produces  heat,  shown  by  pouring  1  onnoe  of  Ghlorohydric  acid 
on  1  ounce  of  Ammonia ;  also  by  rubbing  together  Sulphur  and  Caustic  Potash,  equal 
parts,  in  a  mortar.  The  Acid  should  be  pouted  from  a  vessel  tied  to  a  stidc  several  feet 
long. 

6.  Mechanical  act'on  produces  heat,  shown  by  boring  a  hole  with  a  common  gimlet, 
in  wood,  and  then  applying  the  iron  to  a  piece  of  phosphorus.    It  will  be  inflamed. 

9*    The  same  may  be  shown  by  the  compression  of  Air  io  the  Fire  Syringe. 

7.  Also  by  the  admission  of  air  Into  an  exhausted  Beodver,  containing  a  Thermom- 
eter. 


$  Vlll.   The  nature  ef  Beat. 

255.  The  material  theery  ef  Best.  There  are  two  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat.  The  first  regards  heat  as 
an  extremely  subtile  form  of  matter,  and  possessed  of  all  its 
common  properties  except  weight;  able  to  enter  into  combi- 
nation with  bodies,  and  producing,  when  it  does  so,  the  phe- 
nomena of  expansion,  liquefaction  and  vaporization.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fluid,  and  to  pass,  with  great  celerity,  from  one 
body  to  another,  whenever  they  are  brought  into  actual  contact. 
When  an  appreciable  interval  separates  two  bodies,  heat  is 
thought  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
Its  particles  are  supposed  to  be  very  highly  repulsive,  and  to 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  fly  apart,  so  that  when  it  enters  an- 
other substance  it  necessarily  tends  to  separate  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  to  expand  the  body.  Being  destitute 
of  weight,  heat  is  called  an  Imponderable.  The  theory  of  the 
material  nature  of  heat  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  liquefaction  and  vaporization,  in  which  heat  seems  to  en- 

266.  IIcw  many  theories  are  there  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat?    Describe  the  ma- 
terial tbeorj'.    On  what  is  this  theory  chiefly  supported  ? 
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ter,  in  certain  regular  proportions,  into  composition  with  other 
forms  of  matter,  and  to  produce  new  substances  differing  from 
their  component  elements  in  most  of  their  physical  properties. 
In  this  respect  there  certainly  is  a  close  analogy  between  heat 
and  other  kinds  of  matter*  The  material  theory  of  heat,  is  the 
one  which  lias  been  generally  received  until  within  a  short  time. 

256.  Vho  ttechaaical  theory  of  Beat.  The  second  theory 
is  called  the  mechanical  theory  of  Heat.  It  supposes  that 
heat  is  altogether  immaterial  in  its'  character,  and  simply  a 
force  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  bodies,  or 
the  infinitely  small  particles  of  which  matter  is  believed  to  be 
made.  The  essence  of  heat  is  thought  to  consist  in  motion,  so 
that  it  is  always  produced  by  motion,  and  also,  itself  always 
generates  motion.  The  infinitely  small  particles  of  which  bod- 
ies consist,  are  thought  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  vibration,  or 
to  have  a  never  ceasing  oscillating  motion.  This  motion  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  heat,  and  when  it  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain rate,  to  produce  the  sensation  and  all  the  other  comnum 
effects  of  heat.  According  to  this  view,  heat  is  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion. This  is  the  theory  which  was  suggested  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  supported  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  and  has  been  revived  by  Messrs.  Grove,  Joule, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  TyndalL  within  a  few  years.*  ^ 

257.  Proof  that  heat  is  produoed  by  motioB.^  This  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  heat  results 
from  the  arrest  of  motion.  If  a  lead  ball  be  allowed  to  fall 
from  a  great  height  upon  an  iron  plate,  it  is  flattened  by  the  fall, 
its  motion  completely  checked,  and  its  temperature  will,  at 
the  same  time,  be  found  to  be  considerably  elevated.  The  mo- 
tion seems  to  have  been  transformed  or  converted  into  heat.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  railway  train  under  full  headway,  be  stepped 
by  the  application  of  the  brakes,  as  the  motion  is  retarded,  great 
heat  is  manifestly  produced,  and  even  the  ignition  of  the  wood 
and  leather  with  which  the  wheels  are  pressed.  When  mer- 
cury is  repeatedly  poured  from  one  vessel  to  anoth^,  its  motion, 
in  each  case,  being  suddenly  arrested  by  dashing  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  its  temperaturo  is  perceptibly  elevated.  In 
like  manner,  if  air  be  blown  violently  against  a  fixed  obstacle, 


256-  What  Is  fhe  Mcond  ihwejl  Describe  it.  Who  hvn  been  •ome  of  the  prindpel 
supporten  of  this  theory  ?— -257.  OIto  someoKhe  prooft  that  heat  is  the  rasnltof  motiOD. 
If  a  lead  ball  be  allowed  to  fcU  from  a  great  height^  what  effect  is  prodaced  upon  Its 
temperamr^?  If  mercury  be  poored  from  one  Temel  to  another?  Jf  a  stUwmy  ttafai,  la 
rapid  motion,  be  suddenly  stofyped  ?    Oire  other  instances. 
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4hc  temperature  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  air,  if  tested  by 
a  delicate  thermo-mtdtiplier,  wOl  be  found  to  be  considerably 
raised.  The  49aine  fact  is  also  condusively  shown  by  the  exper- 
iment of  Count  Rumford,  ahready  described,  upon  the  boiling  of 
water  in  the  boring  of  cannon.  It  is  even  asserted,  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  that  the  water  of  the  cataract  is  heated  by 
its  &11,  and  that  of  the  ocean  by  the  agitation  of  its  waves. 

258.  Froof  that  motion  is  prodnood  by  heat-  This  is  shown 
in  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  dimensions  of  bodies 
whenever  heat  enters  them.  The  particles  are  invariably  moved 
farther  apart,  and  the  bodies  expanded.  If  the  heat*,  in 
the  case  of  a  solid,  be  pushed  to  the  point  of  liquefaction,  a  fur- 
ther movement  takes  place,  and  the  particles  are  removed  so 
far  from  each  other  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  ready  interchange 
of  place.  Finally,  if  the  heat  be  urged  so  far  as  to  produce  va- 
porization, a  still  further  movement  is  produced  in  the  particles, 
and  they  become  actually  self-repellent  and  elastic  The  mb- 
tion  of  the  steam-engine  is  altogether  the  result  of  the  heat  de- 
rived from  the  fire  of  the  furnaces.  So  is  the  motion  of  the 
caloric-engine  of  Ericsson.  The  heat  of  combustion  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  violent  clashing  of  the  particles  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  of  which  common  combustible  matter  is  composed, 
.and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  mechanical  motion  imparted  to 
these  particles  by  the  force  of  chemical  afiinity  tending  to  draw 
them  together,  is  converted  into  the  peculiar  kind  of  motion 
producing  the  sensation  and  the  effects  which  we  call  heat.  In 
all  cases  therefore,  the  general  effect  of  heat  is  the  production 
of  motion,  and  vice  versOj  heat  is  always  produced  by  motion. 
They  are  therefore  convertible  one  into  the  other. 

259.  Beat  not  the  sole  canao  of  motioiiy  while  notion  ia 
the  aolo  canaeof  heat-  Though  motion  is  produced  by  heat, 
heat  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  motion.    There  are  many  other 

'  sources  of  motion  besides  heat,  such  as  gravity,  electricity,  and 
'animal  contractility ;  but  heat  is  thought  to  be  only  produced  by 
motion.  Motion  is  regarded  as  the  natural  state  of  the  mole- 
cules of  matter.  These  are  believed  to  be  constantly  in  motion, 
even  when  the  body  of  which  they  are  a  part,  is  at  rest ;  and  when 
this  motion  is,  from  any  cause,  quickened  beyond  a  certain  de- 

258.  Prore  that  motion  is  jnodnced  by  heat.  Show  that  this  In  the  case  in  ezpaa- 
■ioo,  liqaebctlon  and  Taporiaatlon.  The  steam  engine.  The  calorie  engine.  Are  heat 
and  mechanical  fiirce  matnally  eonYortlbte ?— 860.  Ii  heat  the  aole  cauM  of  motion? 
On  the  other  hand  Is  motion  the  sola  canae  of  heat,  acoordins  to  the  mechanical  theory  ? 
What  ittoportion  ei^letB  between  tha  heat  prodnced  by  a  deinite  amount  of  mechaaioil 
motion  and  the  motion  i^rodoood  by  the  lamo  uaqont  of  heat  ? 
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gtee,  heat  is  the  result  Consequently,  inedianical  motion  is 
spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  heat,  by  which  is  meant,  that  it  is  the 
sole  cause,  while  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  spoken  of  in 
this  sense,  as  the  sole  cause  of  motion* 

200.  The  amoimt  •f  B«at  prodve^d  hy  a  dofinite  ammmt 
of  mechanical  motiony  and  the  IKecbanical  ttbtion  produced 
by  the  tamo  amoimt  of  hoat^  are  preclooly  oqaaL    It  has 

bf»en  shown  that  the  .amount  oi  force  produced  by  the  fell  of 
772  lbs.  through  1  foot,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
1  lb.  of  water  1^  F.  i.  e.,  this  is  the  amount  of  heat  which 
would  be  generated  if  a  772  lb.  weight,  after  having  fallen 
through  1  foot,  had  its  moving  force  destroyed  by  collision 
with  the  earth.  Conversely,  it  has  been  shown,  that  if  the  force 
produced  by  an  amount  of  heat  which  would  elevate  the  tem- 
perature of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  were  all  concentrated,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  772  lbs.  1  foot  into  the  air.  From  these 
facts  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  heat  produced  by  motion, 
iind  the  motion  produced  by  heat,  are  not  simply  accidental 
circumstances,  but,  that  there  is,  in  these  cases,  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  mechanical  motion  converted  into  the  motion  which 
we  call  heat,  which  ceases  to  appear  any  more  as  mechanical 
motion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
heat  motion  converted  into  mechanical  motion,  and  which  ceases 
to  appear  any  more  as  heat.  These  forces  are  not  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, but  merely  converted  from  one  kind  of  force  into  the 
other,  and  may  be  recovered  again  by  the  contrary  conversion. 
It  follows  from  this,  that,  in  all  cases  where  heat  is  used  to  pro- 
duce motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  an  amount  of 
heat  disappears  or  is  used  up  proportionate  to  the  mechanical 
effect  produced.  It  is  believed  that  the  heat  possessed  by  the 
steam  when  it  enters  the  cylinder  of  the  high  pressure  steam 
engine,  is  not  all  found  in  the  steam  which  issues  from  the  same 
cylinder,  after  the  piston  has  been  moved,  but  that  a  portion  of. 
this  heat  has  been  consumed  and  converted  into  mechanical 
motion,  and  that  this  mechanical  motion  in  spending  itself,  has 
produced  again  an  equal  amount  of  h^t,  by  friction,  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  machine.  According  to  the  material  theoiy  of 
heat,  none  of  the  heat  of  the  steam,  which  is  used,  is  consumed, 

'2^0.  WhAt  is  tho  amount  of  mochanlcal  moOon  produced  br  tfa«  heal  neceseary  to 
raise  1  lb.  of  water  1^?  CooTersely,  what  is  the  heat  prodooed  by  th«  mechanical  foree, 
necessary  to  raise  772  lbs.  1  fix>t?  When  heat  Is  need  to  prodnce  motioQ,  does  the 
whcie  of  the  heat  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prtww,  or  has  n  part  been  consumed 
in  producing  the  motion  ?  lUoBtnite  this  In  Um  ease  of  Che  steam  aqgloe.  J»  tiie  heat 
wMeh  eiAts  in  the  steam  when  it  enters  the  cylinder  of  a  hig^  pieaeuit  engine  all  Ibofid 
.  In  it  when  it  leaTcs  the  cylinder  ?    IT  not,  what  has  become  of  It  t 
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bat  the  whole  is  found  in  the  steam  which  issaes  from  the  i^lin- 
der,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  condenser.  The  mechanical 
motion,  according  to  this  yiew,  is  not  due  to  the  conversion  of 
heat  into  motion,  but  merely  to  its  expansive  effect  in  passing 
from  the  boiler  to  the  condenser. 

Ml.  8omo  of  ih0  canmon  phanoBaaa  of  heat  azplaiiiod 
upon  iho  mechanical  Thaory.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
particles  of  bodies  being  in  a  state  of  incessant  vibration,  heat  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  motion. 
TVhen  the  atoms  move  beyond  a  certain  determined  velocity,  and 
the  vibrations  become  more  eztended^the  heat  evolved  pushes  the 
particles  apart  and  separates  them  hoax  each  other,  thus  causing 
the  body  in  question  to  increase  in  Tolnme,  and  producing  expan- 
sion. When  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  become  suffidently 
extensive,  they  are  then  loosened  from  each  other  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  able  freely  to  interchange  places,  and  lique&ction  is 
Uie  result.  When  the  vibrations  are  pushed  so  far  that  the  par- 
ticles are  separated  too  far  from  each  other  for  cohesion  to  bind 
them  together,  they  become  self-repellent  and  elastic,  and  the 
vaporous  state  is  produced.  When  a  hot  body,  whose  particles 
are  in  a  state  of  vibration,  is  brought  near  to  another,  colder 
than  itself,  the  vibration  is  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the 
second  body,  which  are  thus,  in  their  turn,  set  in  motion,  or 
conduction  takes  place.  When  heat  is  radiated  it  is  supposed 
that  the  or^cillating  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  hot  body  is 
communicaied  to  the  particles  of  a  very  fine  and  delicate  ether 
pervading  all  space,  which,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  vibrate, 
produce  a  successicm  of  undulations,  that  are  propagated  iu 
right  lines  until  they  reach  some  material  obstade,  to  the  par- 
ticles of  whidi  their  motion  is  then  communicated.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mode  in  which  radiant  heat  is  propagated 
through  space  and  made  to  affect  the  temperature  of  bodies  on 
which  it  faila.  When  a  solid  body  is  liquefied,  i  t  is  well  known  that 
a  large  amount  of  heat  becomes  latent,  which,  it  has  been  thought, 
combines  with  the  solid,  in  order  to  fonn  the  liquid.  According 
to  the  mechanical  theory,  this  heat  is  not  stored  or  combined, 
but  has  been  simply  expended  or  used  up  in  forcing  the 
particles  of  the  body  apart,  i.  e.,  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motion,  and  when  th^  partides  approach  each  other 

281.  Explain  Uqoefaietloii  moBor&tng  to  tha  neehmkal  tiMOiy  «f  heat.  Vaporlmtlon- 
Coodaetlon.  RMmtkni.  XzpUdn  the  dkNtppesraace  of  heat,  or  hmi  nade  latent  In 
Mqoeitetion,  MoorAiag  to  the  merTwntral  tlitaiy ;  alio,  the  beat  Biade  latent  In  rapo^ 
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Again,  and  the  liquid  returns  to  the  solid  state,  the  motion  which 
then  takes  place  reproduces  exactly  the  amount  of  heat  which 
had  been  consumed.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  case 
of  vaporization;  there  is  no  heat  combined  or  made  latent,  but 
there  is  a  larger  amount  expended  and  used  up  than  in  the  case 
of  liquefaction,  and  this  is  agwn  reproduced  when  the  particles 
of  the  vapour  move  near  to  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suming the  liquid  or  solid  state.  Thus  all  the  conunon  phe- 
nomena of  heat  are  as  well  explained  hj  the  mechanical  as  by 
the  material  theorv  of  heat. 

802.  Tha  mechanical  fhcozy  is  ccaflmicd  by  acrcrml  sim^ 
pie  ladii  According  to  -the  material  theory,  the  heat  evolved 
by  friction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Count 
liumford,  when  water  was  boiled  in  the  process  of  boring  a  can- 
non, is  heat  previously  e:dsting  in  the  solid  metal  of  the  cannon 
afid  the  borer,  in  a  latent  state,  in  other  words,  is  a  part  of  their 
specific  heat  which  is  forced  to  appear  in  consequence  of  the  dimi« 
nation  of  specific  heat  produced  by  compression.  If  this  were 
the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  chips  and  frag- 
ments of  metal,  produced  by  boring,  should  be  less  than  before, 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  in  the  temper- 
ature  of  the  water.  Count  Rumford  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  the  capacity  for  heat^  or  the  specific  heat  of  the  chips  had 
not  been  reduced,  but  was  precisely  what  it  was  before.  The 
material  theory  fails,  therefore,  of  explaining  the  heat  produced 
in  tliis  case,  and  the  only  supposition  that  we  can  adopt  is,  that 
the  effect  has  been  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  particles  produced 
by  compression,  and  by  the  mechanical  motiim  of  the  borer,  convert- 
ed, in  part,  into  heat.  Again,  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiment,  §  254, 
in  which  two  blocks  of  ice  were  melted  into  water  by  the  heat 
generated  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  vacuum,  at  a  tem- 
perature below  32^y  the  explanatbn  ^ven  by  the  material 
theory  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  that  the  melting  is  pro- 
duced by  the  diminution  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  ice.  The 
specific  heat  of  the  water  formed,  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  ice,  but  instead  of  that,  its  specific 
heat,  or  its  capacity  for  heat  is  double;  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  heat  which  melted  the  ice  should  be  latent  heat, 
become  superfluous,  and  forced  to  appear,  because  the  water 

282.  By  what  ilmple  flietf  is  the  iBMihMieal  thftOfr  eonflmied.  State  tiM  mwimwt 
of  Coant  Romford  of  boiling  water  by  meaiM  of  ftiotlmi;  alio,  Sir  H.  Davy's  ezpariBMHl 
of  melting  loe  by  friction.  Show  how  both  am  o^lkibto  upon  the  Bwcfaaokal,  bat 
InezpUeable  on  the  material  thMiy  of  iMat. 
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eouid  not  retain  it.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  in  all  cases  when  ice 
is  melted,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  absorbed,  and 
none  whatever  given  forth.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  melting  of  the  ice  is  due  to  the  conversion  into  heat  of  a 
part  of  the  mechanical  motion  employed. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  seen,  that  when  gases  are  rarefied  bj  a 
diminution  of  pressure,  their  temperature  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  this  has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture which  prevails  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  explanation  given,  has  been  that  the  specific  heat  of  rarefied^ 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  condensed  air,  and  the  demand  for 
heat,  caused  by  the  expansion,  is  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the 
heat  of  temperature.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  from  a 
calculation  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  raised  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  heated  body  of  air  confined  in  a  cylinder,  under  a 
piston  moving  freely,  and  open  to  the  air  above,  that  the  amount 
of  heat  of  temperature  which  disappears,  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  weight  raised,  or  the  mechanical  motion  produced,  and  that 
these  are  in  the  precise  proportk)n  of  772  lbs.  raised  1  foot  for 
an  amount  of  heat  suffi^i^tlt't  h^at  1  lb.  of  WAter  by  1^  F.  It 
seems  evident,  there^*ef  i^ta^'ih^  dimmotion  of  temperature  in 
the  case  of  expanding  air,  is  due  to  the  consumption  of  heat, 
and  its  conversion  ihtd^^fK^ififdhanical  motion  of  the  molecules 
in  the  act  of  expansioil;'Mitfniti  exaA*  agreement  of  the  propor- 
tion of  heat  to  motion  ihtnis'^j^afticUlar  case,  with  the  calculated 
proportion  between  heat  ai^ii  motion  in  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  §'  254,  furnishes  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  tho  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

9^.  Beat  may  be  converted  into  Xoffht.  If  we  intensify 
the  vibrations  of  heat  in  any  body,  we  convert  it  into  Light, 
and  cause  the  body  to  shine.  This  we  can  do  by  exposing  a 
piece  of  platinum  wire  to  heat  of  gradually  increasing  intensity. 
At  first  it  emits  only  obscure  rays  of  heat,  then  luminous  rays 
of  light  of  a  very  feeble  red  color,  then  those  of  a  bright  cherry 
red,  then  orange,  yellow,  white,  and  finally  an  intense  blue.  It 
has  bsen  calculated  that  all  red  light  is  produced  by  a  temper- 
ature of  700°,  bright  red  900°,  full  red  heat  1000°,  yeUow  1100°, 
white  light  1400°  to  3280°.  Even  the  dullest  substances  may 
thus  be  made  to  emit  light  of  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  inten- 
sity.    From  this  it  would  seem  that  Light  is  only  the  exceed- 

Bbow  hem  the  dlmlnntkm  of  temperature  In  the  atmosphere,  as  we  ascend,  may  be  ex< 
plained  upon  the  mechanical  theory.— 263.  Show  how  heat  can  be  oonTerted  into  Ugh* 
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ingly  rapid  vibrations  of  the  same  ether,  which  Tvhen  vibrating 
more  slowly  produces  merely  the  effect  and  sensation  of  Heat. 
As  these  heat  vibrations  increase  in  rapidity  they  produce,  first 
that  kind  of  light  which  results  from  the  slowest  Light 
vibrations,  then  that  color  which  is  produced  by  vibrations  of  a 
more  rapid  character,  and  finally  blue  light,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  produced  by  the  most  rapid  vibrations,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  the  greatest  refrangibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Light  may  be  converted  into  Heat,  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  experiment  of  placing  cloths  of  different  colors  upon  the 
snow.  The  temperature  of  these  cloths  is  shown  by  the  depth 
to  which  the  snow  is  melted  beneath  them;  and  this  is  found  to 
be  precisely  the  order  in  which  they  absorb  the  light:  black  de- 
stroys all  light  vibrations  and  it  is  found  to  be  heated  the  most 
and  sunk  the  most  deeply  in  the  snow;  next  comes  blue,  green, 
purple,  red  and  yellow,  white  i*eflects  all  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently is  heated  the  least  of  all  the  colors.  Light  can  also  be 
resolved  into  heat  through  the  medium  of  chemical  action. 
Heat  and  Light  are  therefore  produced  by  the  same  cause,  act- 
ing with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  we  naturally  pass, 
therefore,  from  the  study  of  radiant  Heat  to  that  of  radiant 

Light. 

26  ft.  The  convartibility  of  tiie  Forces  which  act  npon  mat- 
ter into  eaeh  other  and  their  indestmctibility.  The  general 
conclusion  at  which  modem  science  has  arrived,  is  that  the  va- 
rious form^  of  force  which  act  upon  matter  ai^e,  many  of 
them,  if  not  all,  capable  of  passing  into  each  other,  and  that  in 
all  cases  when  a  force  seems  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  not  really 
so,  but  simply  converted  into  another  variety  of  force  of 
equal  energy.  Force  is,  then,  believed  to  be  as  indestructible  as 
matter.  By  this  expression  it  is  not  meant  that  either  force  or 
matter  arc  incapable  of  destruction,  but  simply,  that  in  fact,  as 
the  material  world  is  at  present  constituted,  neither  of  them  is 
destroyed  in  the  various  transmutations  which  they  undergo, 
but  are  merely  changed  from  one  form  to  another.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  force  which  is  selected  as  the  type  of  all  the  oth- 
ers is  mechanical  motion.  Into  this  all  the  others  .ire  capab^.e 
of  being  resolved,  and  out  of  it,  most  of  them  can  be  again 
elicited.  From  heat  may  be  obtained  light,  electricity,  chemi- 
cal action  and  motion;  from  light  may  be  obtained  chemical 

Show  that  light  maj  bo  oonrerted  into  heat. — 261.  "^rhat  is  the  general  conclurioa  of 
modem  edence  in  ngud  to  the  eonvertibiUty  of  the  foioes  that  act  on  matter,  and  iaeir 
IndedtrnctiblUly. 
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action  and  lieat;  from  teleetricity,  heat,  light,  chemical  acticn, 
and  motion ;  from  chemical  action,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
motion ;  from  motion  itself,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical 
action.  The  intimate  connection  of  Heat  and  Light,  end  their 
mutual  oonvertibilitji  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

SMi*.    ThaM  is  mm  Ammlmgy  totvaen  8«iiiid,  aad  Baat,  and 

Liffht.  It  is  well  known  that  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations 
imparted  to  the  air,  and  that  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon 
the  number  of  these  vibrations.  In  like  manner  it  is  thought 
that  heat  and  light  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  ether  with  which  all  matter  is  permeated. 
The  d^erence  between  the  vibrations  of  air  and  ether  consists 
in  the  greater  delicacy  and  elasticity  of  ether,  which  not  only 
admits  of  a  greater  rapidity  in  the  propagation  of  motion,  but 
also  of  an  immensely  greater  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
which  require  to  be  counted  by  billions.  The  difference  there- 
fore between  sound,  heat,  and  light  is  chiefly  a  difference  in 
the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  respective  media  which  produce 
them. 

Again,  the  vibrations  communicated  to  air  are  also  imparted 
to  the  ether  by  which  it  is  permeated.  These  vibrations  at  first 
produce  only  Uie  phenomena  of  sound,  but  as  aooa  as  they  exceed 
a  certain  number  per  second  the  phenomena  of  heat  begin  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  should  these  vibrations  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  then  the  phenomena  of  light  make  l£eir  appear- 
ance. Here  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  convertibility 
of  forces,  which  is  described  very  elegantly  by  Dove  as  follows : 
^In  the  middle  of  a  large  darkened  room  let  us  suppose  a  rod 
set  in  vibration  and  connected  with  a  contrivance  ibr  continu- 
ally augmenting  the  speed  of  its  vibrations.  I  enter  the  room  at 
the  moment  when  the  rod  is  vibrating  four  times  in  a  second. 
Neither  eye  nor  ear  tell  me  of  the  {»^sence  of  the  rod,  only 
the  hand  which  feels  the  strokes  when  brought  within  thehr 
reach.  The  vibrations  become  more  rapid,  till  when  they 
reach  the  number  of  thirty-two  in  a  second,  a  deep  hum  strikes 
my  ear.  The  tone  rises  continually  in  pitch,  and  passes  through 
all  the  intervening  grades  up  to  the  highest,  the  shrillest  note,  then 
all  sinks  again  into  the  former  grave-like  silence.  'While  full  of 
astonishment  at  what  I  have  heard,  I  feel  suddenly  (by  the  in- 
creased velocity  of  the  vibrating  rod)  an  agreeable  warmth,  as 
from  a  lire,  diffusing  itself  frt>m  the  spot  whence  the  sound  had 
proceeded.     Still  all  is  dark.     The  vibrations  increase  in  ra- 
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pidity,  and  a  fiiint  red  light  l)e^8  to  glimmer  \  it  gradaallj 
brightens  till  the  rod  assumes  a  vivid  red  glow,  then  it  turns 
to  yellow,  and  changes  through  the  whole  range  of  colors  up 
to  violet,  when  all  again  is  swallowed  up  in  night  Thus  na- 
ture speaks  to  the  dMerent  senses  in  succession,  at  first  a  gentle 
word,  audible  only  in  immediate  proximity,  then  a  louder  call 
from  an  ever  increasing  distance,  till  finally  her  voice  is  bonie 
on  the  wings  of  light  from  regions  of  immeasurable  space." 


CHAPTEK  in. 

THE   SECOND   CHEMICAL  AGENT: — ^LIGUT. 

VHI  NATURE  OF  LIGHT;   SOURCES;   REFLECTION;   REFRACTION;   SOLAB  SPEC- 
.     TRUIC;   SPECTRUM   ANALYSIS;    EFFECT  OF  LIGHT   ON 'PLANTS;    CHEICICAl 
EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT;  PHOTOGRAPHY;  RELATIONS  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

265.  The  nature  of  Xilght.  The  second  of  the  great  Im- 
ponderable Agents  controlling  the  action  of  AAinity,  and  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  many  chemical  phenomena,  is  Light. 
There  are  two  hypotheses  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  light  cor- 
responding with  those  which  have  been  explained  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  heat.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  light  is  a 
subtile  material  fiuid,  which  is  thrown  off  by  all  luminous  bodies, 
composed  of  particles  inconceivably  minute,  and  moving  with 
immense  velocity.  These  particles  falling  on  different  substan- 
ces are  reflected,  transmitted,  or  absorbed,  and  when  they 
strike  upon  the  optic  nerve,  produce  the  sensation  of  light. 
The  second  hypothesis  supposes  that  light  is  the  result  of  undu- 
lation, produced  in  an  exceedingly  rare  and  subtile  medium, 
pervading  all  space,  and  filling  the  interstices  of  all  forms  of 
matter.  This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  it  can  be  thrown 
into  the  vibrations  which  constitute  light  by  impulses  communi- 
cated to  it  by  all  luminous  objects.  The  latter  is  the  theory 
now  generally  received,  as  it  affords  the  most  complete  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  of  light  It  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  sound,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  produced  by 
the  undulations  of  the  air,  and  is  in  like  manner  susceptible  of 
transmission,  refiection,  and  absorption ;  it  also  corresponds  with 

265.  What  it  the  ncond  Impondorable  ?    How  many  theories  are  there  ih  ngui  to  the 
nature  of  light?    State  the  material  theory.    The  undttlatory  theory. 
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the  lindulatory  theory  of  heat  ah^^dj  explained,  and  now  be- 
ginning to  be  generally  received. 

265.  The  flovrces  of  Ziight.— Solar  Zii|rl&t.  The  first  and 
moit  important  source  of  light,  is  the  sun  and  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  origin  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  «tars  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  inflammable  mat- 
ter which  appears  to  surround  the  sun  is  gaseous  in  its  charac- 
ter, besau^  the  light  which  it  emits  is  the  same  as  that  which 
proi^eeds  from  gaseous,  inflammable,  substances,  and  does  not 
afford  any  trace  of  polarization  by  the  instruments  intended  to 
detect  it.  Astronomical  investigations  have  i*endered  it  proba- 
ble that  the  sun  consists  of  two  parts,  a  central  mass,  emitting 
light  of  great  brilliancy,  and  an  external  luminous  atmosphere, 
also  emitting  light,  and  called  a  photosphere.  This  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  sun  is  supported  by  the  recent  discoveries 
connected  with  spectrum  analysis. 

267>  Ignition  of  Solids  a  lonree  of  Xiight-  Whenever  any 
solid  body  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  900°,  or  1000°,  it  be- 
gins to  emit  light,  and  becomes  luminous,  or  incandescent. 
Even  gaseous  matter,  if  heated  to  2000°,  becomes  feebly  lumi- 
nous. If  any  solid  matter  be  introduced  into  a  current  of  gas 
at  this  high  temperature,  the  brightness  of  the  light  is  greatly 
increased,  and  it  is  upon  the  ignition  of  solid  matter  in  the 
interior  of  currents  of  intensely  heated  gas,  that  all  processes 
of  artificial  illumination  in  common  use,  depend.  In  the  case  of 
illuminating  gas  kerosene,  candles,  and  oil,  the  solid  sub- 
stance emitting  the  light,  is  carbon  in  a  state  of  intense  igni- 
tion, precipitated  from  the  gas  in  which  it  previously  existed  in 
combination  with  hydrogen.  This  very  curious  and  beautiful 
process,  on  which  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man 
depends,  will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafler.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  production  of  light  in  this 
manner  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Drummond  light,  in  which  a 
jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  directed  upon  a  piece  of 
solid  lime.  The  gases  burning  alone  produce  a  flame  which  is 
hardly  perceptible,  but  the  moment  the  lime  is  introduced,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  becomes  at  once  too  great  for  the  eye  to 
bear.     Even  a  piece  of  platinum,  or  of  china,  introduced  into 

286.  What  is  the  lint  aooToe  of  light?  Whr  is  the  light  of  th«  san  and  stan  sappoted 
to  be  of  gaaeom  origin  ?  What  la  anppoaed  to  be  the  conadtutlon  of  the  sun  ?— 267.  What 
b  theaeeondaonioeoflight?  How  can  solid  matter  be  made  to  emit  light?  Onwhatdo 
all  processes  of  artiflelal  light  in  common  vim  depend?  What  is  the  ignited  solid  sub- 
stance which  emits  light  in  the  baming  of  illuminating  gas  and  candles?  ICzplain  the 
Drummond  lij^t.    Does  the  ignited  solid  in  this  ease  undergo  anj  change? 
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this  flame,  or  any  other  solid  snbstance,  will  instantly  b^n  to 
emit  light.  In  all  these  cases  the  solid  itself  undergoes  no 
change,  and  remains  unoonsamed.  The  color  of  the  light  va- 
ries with  the  intensity  of  the  heat ;  when  first  perceptible,  it  is 
of  a  dull  red,  and  gradually  passes  into  orange,  yellow,  white, 
and  violet.  The  temperature  at  which  bodies  begin  to  emit  red 
light  in  the  dark,  is  about  700°,  but  in  broad  daylight,  solid 
matter  does  not  become  incandescent  until  heated  to  1000°. 
Platinum  begins  to  emit  light  in  the  dark,  at  977°.  If  platinum, 
brass,  antimony,  gas-carbon^  porcelain,  black*lead,  copper,  and 
palladium,  be  introduced  into  a  clean  gun-barrel,  which  is  then 
raised  to  a  dull  red  heat,  they  are  found,  on  looking  into  the 
barrel,  to  emit  red  light  at  the  same  moment,  showing  tliat  they 
all  require  nearly  the  same  temperature  to  make  them  incan- 
descent. Chalk  and  marble,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
require  a  lower  temperature^  and  begin  to  emit  light  before  the 
gun-barrel  is  red-hot. 

268*  Bleetricity  a  wiuroo  of  Iii^lit.  This  is  a  powerful 
source  of  light,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  sparks  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  and  also  by  the  excess- 
ive brightness  of  a  fiash  of  lightning.  The  galvanic  battery 
produces  a  steady  and  permanent  light,  too  bright  for  the  un- 
protected eye  to  bear,  if  the  wires  from  the  two  poles  are  tipped 
with  charcoal,  and  brought  near  enough  to  each  other  for  the 
electric  current  to  pass.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  employ 
this  light  in  light-houses,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  the 
galvanic  battery,  chemical  action  is  the  source  of  the  electrical 
current;  but  this  may  also  be  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
wound  armatures  before  the  poles  of  powerful  magnets,  and  if 
this  current  be  allowed  to  pass  through  charcoal  points,  light  of 
equal  intensity  to  that  of  the  galvanic  battery  may  be  obtauied. 
The  motion  required  may  be  generated  by  a  small  steam  engine. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  electricity  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the 
production  of  artificial  light.  Here  we  have  a  striking  instance 
of  the  conversion  of  forces ;  beat  produces  motion ;  motion  is 
resolved  into  electricity,  and  this  electricity  into  heat  and  light. 
The  electric  light  from  the  battery  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  sun,  in  optical  experiments,  on  account  of  its  excessive 
brightness. 

What  is  the  tempentara  at  which  nd  light  fax  the  daik  Is  emitted?  In  bfoed  day- 
light ?  Do  all  bodies  x«qaire  nearly  the  aame  temperatare  to  render  them  inouidceoent? 
—268.  What  is  the  ttitrd  foorce  ot  Ught?  What  ie  aald  of  the  light  prodnoed  bj  tte 
nlTanio  battery?  To  what  pnrpoie  has  It  been  appUed?  By  what  other  meene  has 
Uffht  of  equal  intend^  beea  produced?  Can  motion  be  oonirarted  into  light?  What 
illuBtntion  does  this  affiml  of  the  eonyendon  of  forcei  ? 
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269*  BzpofliM  to  tho  sna's  rayiy  and  to  olectiicityi  ii 
soareo  of  Zdffht-  There  are  some  substances,  like  the  diamona, 
and  other  minerals,  which,  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun*s  raya 
for  some  time,  appear  luminous  when  carried  into  a  dark  place. 
This  property  of  emitting  light  without  the  application  of  an 
elevated  artificial  temperature,  is  called  phosphorescence.  Fluor 
spar,  the  diamond,  and  white  marble,  acquire  phosphorescence, 
on  the  discharge  through  them  of  a  succession  of  electric  sparks. 
Again,  if  fluor  spar  be  heated  quite  hot,  it  will  become  phos- 
phorescent, and  emit  a  beautiful  blue  light. 

270>  Pocayiag  animal  and  ▼e^etablo  matter  a  source  of 
Liif ht.  Sea  fish,  and  especially  the  herring  and  mackerel,  become 
phosphorescent  shortly  afler  death.  By  placing  such  fish  in  weak 
saline  solutions,  such  as  sea  salt,  these  solutions  become  lumi- 
nous, and  this  appearance  will  continue  for  some  time.  In  like 
manner,  certaui  species  of  wood,  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
become  phosphorescent,  and  shine  with  considerable  bf  illiancy 
in  the  dark.  In  all  these  cases  the  light  ceases  to  be  given 
forth  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  below  32°.  The  light  is 
probably  due  to  a  species  of  slow  combustion,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  substance  in  question  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Phosphorus,  a  simple  substance  extracted  from  bones, 
also  emits  quite  a  brilliant  light,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  union  with  oxygen,  and  as  this  substance- 
exists  to  a  limited  degree  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  their  phosphorescence  may  be  due  to  this 
cause. 

271.  Xanminom  anlipaU  a  aonrco  of  Xoght,  The  glow-worm 
and  the  fire-fly  have  the  power  of  giving  out  light,  and  in  tropical 
climates  there  are  numerous  insects  which,  on  being  irritated, 
emit  sufficient  light  to  allow  of  reading.  The  waters  of  the 
ocean,  in  tropical  latitudes,  emit  a  beautiful  phosphorescent 
light,  on  agitation,  which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  minute  animalcules.  Two  of  these  animalcules  placed  in  a 
bottle  of  water,  have  been  known  to  diffuse  a  luminous  influence 
through  the  whole  mass. 

272>  CryBtalliaation  a  sonrce  of  Xiiipht.  If  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  a  few  other  salts  that  have  been  fused  by  the  action 
of  fire,  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallized,  the  formation 

980.  What  is  the  fourth  tovace  of  light?  What  la  phosphorescence T  How  do  fluor 
•par,  the  diamond,  end  white  marble,  ticqiiire  phoephoiescence?— 270.  >Vhat  Is  theilfth 
Bonroe  of  light  ?  To  what  is  this  light  probably  dne  ?  What  is  add  of  phosphorus  as  a 
source  of  Ught  ?— 271.  What  is  the  ilzth  source  of  light  ?  Olre  iUustnUiaos.— 272.  Whaf 
is  the  seventh  source  of  light  ?    Olre  illustrations. 
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and  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  attended  by  a  flash  of 
light.  The  same  result  is  produced  if  transparent  arsenioas 
acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  chloro-hydric  acid,  and  allowed  1o  crys- 
tallize ;  if  the  process  be  watched  in  a  darkened  room,  a  faint 
flash  of  light  will  be  seen  to  accompany  the  deposition  of  each 
crystal.    The  cause  of  thii  light  is  not  known. 

273.  The  refleetioii  of  Xught.  Light,  whatever  be  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  proceeds  in  straight  lines,  and 
these  radiate  from  the  luminous  centre  equally  in  all  directions. 
These  fine  i*adiations  are  called  rays,  and  a  collected  bundle  of 
them  is  called  a  beam  of  light.  The  intensity  of  light  dimin- 
ishei  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance  mm  the  luminous 
centre ;  so  that  a  body  receives  one-quarter  the  light  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  the  source  of  light,  that  it  did  at  the 
distance  of  one  foot  When  these  rays  fall  upon  the  surface  d 
solid  bodies  they  are  reflected,  absorbed,  transmitted,  and  re- 
fracted, in  the  same  manner  as  rays  of  heat  under  similar  di^ 
cumstances.  The  law  of  reflection  is,  that  the  angle  which  the 
incident  ray  makes  with  a  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  reflecting  surface,  is  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  re- 
flected ray  makes  with  the  same  perpendicular.  The  phenomena 
of  the  reflection  of  light  from  mirrors,  are  the  Eame  as  for  the 
reflection  of  heat,  §  73.  There  are  different  kinds  of  light,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  color,  just  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  heat,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  temperature ; 
and  when  a  beam  of  common  light  falls  upon  a  solid  body,  some 
of  the  kinds  of  light  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  absorbed, 
and  some  reflected.  It  is  by  this  absorption  of  certain  rays,  and 
the  reflection  of  others,  that  the  colors  of  bodies  are  produced ; 
the  color  of  thq  body  in  question  being  that  of  the  rays  which 
are  reflected.  If  all  the  rays  are  absorbed,  except  the  red,  the 
body  will  appear  to  be  of  a  red  color ;  if  all  are  absorbed  ex- 
cept the  yellow  and  the  blue,  the  body  will  seem  to  be  of  a 
green  color,  green  being  produced  by  a  mixture  of  yellow  and 
blue.  There  are  certain  bodies  which  transmit  light  freely, 
without  absorption,  and  allow  objects  to  be  seen  through  them ; 
these  are  called  transparent :  those  which  do  not  allow  the  light 
to  pass  through  them  are  called  opaque.  There  are  no  sub- 
stances, however,  which  are  perfectly  transparent.     The  purest 

273.  Tn  what  direction  do  nys  of  liglit  proceed?    What  becomei  of  theee  nys  ifhmi 

thejr  fall  on  other  subBtanees?    What  is  the  law  of  reflection  ?    How  does  the  refleetioa 

•of  light  comparD  with  that  of  heat  ?    Expfadn  the  colors  of  bodies.    What  are  transpA- 

rent,  and  wliat  opaque  bodies  f     Axe  then  any  substances  perfectly  tnnsparent  ov 

opoijuc .'  •  
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atmosphere,  and  the  clearest  glass,  arrest  a  portion  of  the  light. 
Itiacstimatedthatnot  more  than  i,^^  part  ofthe  light  of  the  sun's 
beams  reach  the  earth,  tiie  remainder  being  absorbed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  bodies  which  are  perfectly  opaque ; 
gold,  one  of  the  densest  of  the  metals,  may  be  hammered  into 
TCry  thin  leaves,  which  transmit  a  green  light,  if  the  metal  be 
pure  gold,  and  purple,  if  alloyed  with  silver. 

274.  Tha  nfraeUM  of  Id^t.  If  a  ray  of  light  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  any  transparent  medium,  it  will  continue  on 
its  eonrse  without  any  deviation;  but  if  it  fall  obliqnely,  it  will 
be  bent  more  or  less  out  of  its  original  course.  This  sudden 
bending  of  a  ray  of  light  is  called  refraction.  The  refracted 
ray  passes  on  in  its  new  direction,  through  the  refracting  medium, 
in  a  straight  line ;  but  on  issuing  again  upon  the  opposite  side, 
it  13  refracted  a  second  time  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  is 
restored  to  a  course  parallel  to  that  which  it  had  at  first,  pro- 
vided the  two  refracting  surfaces  are  exactly  parallel.  K«frac- 
tion  always  takes  place  when  fays  of  light  pass  from  a  rarer  to 
a  denser  medium,  or  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  as  from 
ur  into  glass  or  water,  and  from  gloss  or  water  into  air.  This 
is  illustrated  ia  Fig.  100,  where  e  a  represents  the  incident  ray, 
and.N  If  the  refracting  medium. 
Fig.  100.  As  soon  as  the  ray  of  light  passes 

out  of  the  air  into  the  plate  of 
glass  at  A,  it  is  bent  out  of  its 
course  towards  o ;  and  again, 
when  it  passes  from  the  denser 
medium  of  the  glass,  into  the 
rarer  medium  of  Uie  air,  it  is  re- 
fracted in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  takes  the  direction,  d  b,  par- 
Rtfraavn  tf  Utkt.  allel  to  its  original  course.     In 

general,  the  denser  a  substance 
is,  the  greater  is  the  refraction  which  it  produces  in  a  ray  of 
lighL  But  this  is  &r  from  being  universally  true,  for  ether, 
alcohol,  and  olive  oil.  which  are  lighter  than  water,  have  a  higher 
refractive  power.  Observation  has  fhowu  that  injlammaHe,  or 
eombuatibU  bodies,  such  as  the  diamond,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
amber,  camphor,  olive  and  other  oils,  have  a  refractive  power 
from  two  to  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  incombustible  sub- 
Sit  IVhlttl  mwit  b;  tfaanfrirlkinDf  Il^l!  Tn  whit  SlnicHon  dOM  tiM  llthi  pus 
■hroDgfa  (In  rrhHtlBg  medium  ;  SnKribn  Fit.  100.  Whst  <4rKt  bu  denill/ dvod  n- 
ftm^n  power  ?    Wbit  hu  b«D  noEirKl  In  rvprd  to  nmbuBUble  Bab«taDCH? 
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Stances  of  equid  density.  The  laws  and  i^ieDoiiienB  t^  Ttfne- 
tion  &re  among  the  iDo^  mtereetiiig  and  importaut  of  all  Ihwe 
conneclcd  with  the  subject  of  light,  and  upoo  them  depeods  (he 
operation  of  the  microsct^,  telescope,  and  ntanj-  other  c^lical 
inairuraents.  Their  consideration,  however,  belongs  more  par- 
licularly  to  Natural  FLiioMpby,  and  tiie  student  is  referred,  ibr 
their  full  exphmation,  to  aome  extended  treatise  upon  Optics. 

S75.  DMUerofraettmiwatalMPUaitMkaf  Id^  Dgbt  is 
not  <Hilj  susceptible  of  simple,  bat  also  of  double  refractigD,  as 
U  the  case  with  rajs  of  heat.  If  a  ny  of  light  be  allowed  to 
fall  at  an  oblique  angle  upon  a  rbombohedral  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar,  S'ig.  101,  it  will  be  separated  inio  two  reii  acted  rays,  one 
of  which,  o,  will  follow  the  ordi- 
Flg.  141.'  naryiawof  re&actitJD;  theother, 

E,  punues  a  tolally  diflerent  di- 
rection, and  in  a  different  plane. 
The  fonner  is  called  the  ordi- 
nary, the  latter  the  extraordi- 
nary, ray.  Light  that  has  been 
doubly  refracted  is  found  to  liare 
nndergone  a  remaikabJe  nx>difi- 
cation,  and  is  no  longer  capable 
of  reflection,  tefractbn,  or  Irans- 
jtiKtuKf/moim^Liru.  mission   in    the   same    maUMr 

as  before.  Each  ray  on 
emerging,  has  acquired  new  properties.  The  rays,  in  foot, 
appear  to  have  acquired  sides,  and  to  have  new  relations  to  cer- 
tain planes  within  the  cr3rstal ;  fxtch  rays  are  tald  to  be  polar* 
ized.  Light  may  be  polarized  by  refiectioo,  and  also  by  trfuis- 
mission  through  bundles  of  plates,  as  well  as  by  certain  crystals. 
Polarized  light  is  possessed  of  many  peculiaritice,  vhich  have 
hpen  applied  to  some  important  practical  purposes.  A  portion 
of  all  reflected  light  is  polarized,  and  thus  the  astronomer  can 
ascertain  whether  the  light  proceeding  from  a  facavenlybody 
had  its  origin  in  the  body  itself,  or  has  been  derived  from  lotae 
other  source.  Light  proceeding  from  incandescent  bodies,  mch 
a^  hot  iron,  glass,  and  various  liquids  under  a  certain  angle,  is 
polarized ;  and  from  a  gaseous  substance,  such  as  illuminating 
gas,  is  in  its  unpobiized  condition.     On  applying  this  prindple 

STE.  Wlut  la  miULt  bj  donbia  nfrKtkrnt  Kj  polutiUlaii!  An  Uxn  UTOlLa 
iiiniubf_*bIchllKbt  cu  bapoluind:  Wlitt  pwnlliritT  li  pomiil  bj  ill  na«trf 
Uaiit?  Whitli  tba  diOnncs  beliHm  IlKht  piMiHillDaJWiniiledicAld  bodb^>M 
ICnlM  (MS*    WlAt  ■ppUuCkm  bu  Ango  Dud*  of  iGli  ^ndpl*  to  tb*  UfUt'tb* 
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to  the  Boiiy  Arego  is  said  to  have  discovered  that  the  light  which  it 
emits  h  of  gaseous  origin.  On  trannnittmg  polarized  light 
through  transparent  media,  whose  structure  is  not  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  then  allowing  the  light  to  be  reflected  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  at  an  angle  of  56^,  the  most  brilliant  col- 
ors will  appear.  From  the  production  of  these  colors,  we  can 
infer  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  transparent  medium ;  and 
by  an^  extension  of  observations  of  thb  kind,  instruments  have 
been  constructed  by  which  a  quantity  of  crystallized  matter  ex- 
isting in  any  solution  may  be  ascertained,  too  minute  for  the 
power  of  ordinary  chemical  analysis  to  detect.  This  has  been 
practically  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  progress  of  Psoases  in  the  human  body. 
For  details,  in  reference  to  this  interesting,  but  difficult  subject, 
reference  must  be  made  to  some  treatise  on  Optics. 

276.  TIm  compound  aatiire  of  0okir  Zii^ht.— The  Hlnmina* 
tang' Hays.  A  beam  of  solar  light  does  not  consist  of  one  sin- 
gle kind  of  light,  but  of  several,  possessed  of  different  colors 
when  separated,  but  when  united,  producing  upon  the  eye  the 
impreasion  of  white  light  These  different  kinds  of  light  are 
possessed  of  different  refrangibility,  and  consequently,  when 

made  to  pass  through  the  same  refractive 
Fig.  102.  medium,  they  are  not  all  bent  to  the  same 

extent  from  their  original  course.  By  this 
unequal  refraction,  they  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  each  can  be  made  to  exhibit 
its  own  proper  color.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  compound  nature  of 
white  light,  and  he  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose ft  solid  piece  of  glass,  of  triangular 
shape,  known  under  the  name  of  the  prismy 
Prism.  Fig.  102.     Sometimes  the  prism  is  made 

hollow,  and  filled  with  water,  or  some  other 
liquid.  On  placing  the  prism  in  such  a  position  that  one  of  its 
faces  may  be  horizontal,  as  at  a,  Mg.  103,  and  allowing  a  beam 
x)f  sunlight,  admitted  through  a  very  small  circular  aperture,  to 
fall  at  an  oblique  angle  upon  one  of  the  other  faces,  the 
.beam  of  sunlight,  in  passing  through  the  prism,  will  be  re- 
iracted  twice,  once  at  its  entrance,  and  again  at  its  emerg- 

What  eflect  takes  place  when  polarlied  light  is  transmitted  through  bodies  whose  struc- 
ture is  not  perfectly  lunnogeneous  ?  What  applications  haye  been  made  of  these  prin- 
ciples ?— 276.  How  can  the  compound  nature  of  solar  li^t  be  shown  ?  In  what  respects 
do  the  dlffsivnt  kinds  of  light  differ  ftom  eaoh  other?  Who  dlseorered  the  compound 
nature  cf  light  ?    What  is  a  prism  ?    How  can  it  be  used  to  decompose  light  ? 
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fip  K>*>  ence  from    the 

prism,  and  the  rajs 
of  which  it  is  com- 
poeed  being  bent 
from  their  original 
courae  unequaJly, 
will  be  Beparaicd 
fram  each  other, 
and  caused  to  di- 
verge. In  conee- 
vuBfmprtaiBite^U^u.  qnCDce  of  thb  di- 

vei^ence,  the  dif- 
ferently colored  rajs  will  become  distinct,  and  be  beauti- 
fully displayed  if  a  screen  be  placed  to  receive  them.  The 
colored  rayd  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  always  arranged 
in  the  I'anie  order.  TLe  oblong  spot  of  colored  light  which  they 
fomi  u  called  the  tolar  tpeetrum.  At  the  npper  end  of  the 
rpe;-!™!!!.  ivliore  the  most  refracted  rays  fiill,  the  color  is  violet; 
then  coinc.4  itio  indigo  ray,  the  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red,  which  is  refracted  the  least.  The  shape  of  the  spectrum 
depends  npon  the  shape  of  the  aperture ;  if  this  be  circular,  ilie 
speetrum  will  be  bounded  laterally  by  vertical  straight  lined, 
and  at  the  ends  by  semicircles ;  its  breadth  is  always  equal  lo 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture ;  its  length  varies  with  the  refract- 
ing angle  of  the  pri^m,  and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  mad& 
As  in  the  original  beam  of  white  light,  the  various  colored  rays 
are  all  superimposed,  it  follows  that  if  the  spectrum  formed  be 
only  slightly  elongated,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  refractive 
power  of  the  prism,  (he  different  colors  will  overlap  each  other, 
be  more  or  less  blended,  and  none  of  them  will  present  a  dear 
nnd  decided  tint.  In  order  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spectrum,  it  is  necessary  that  the  apertnre  through  which  the 
light  h  admitted  shouid  be  very  sniall,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
finest  possible  beam  of  light,  and  then  that  the  screen  sfaould  be 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  prism,  bo  that  the 
rays  may  not  strike  it  until  they  have  widely  diverged,  and  be- 
come completely  separated  from  each  other ;  in  this  manner  a 
spectrum  may  be  obtained  in  which  the  different  rays  will  dis- 
play clear  nnd  decided  tints  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
The  mo$t  effective  mode  of  producing  this  result  U  to  form  a 
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minate  image  of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  and  allow 
the  light  which  proceeds  from  it  to  &11  upon  a  screen^  pierced 
with  a  very  small  aperture.  The  light  which  passes  through 
this  aperture  may  be  considered  as  emanating  nearly  from  a 
physical  point,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  different  colors  is 
almost  entirely  prevented,  .^lother  cause  of  the  imperfect 
separation  of  the  different  rays  exists  in  the  prism  itself.  Ordi- 
nary prisms  are  full  of  striae,  by  which  the  light  is  irregularly 
refracted,  and  the  different  colors  intermingled.  This  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  transmitting  the  rays 
as  near  the  edge  as  possible.  The  effect  of  this  reduction  in 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture  will  be  to  diminish  the  width  of 
the  spectrum,  and  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  mere  line  of  light 
of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  In  order  to  give  breadth  to  this 
line  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  circular  aperture  into  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  slit,  formed  by  perfectly  parallel  knife  edges, 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch  apart ;  a  spectrum  will 
thus  be  formed,  horizontal  and  rectangular,  having  its  upper 
edges,  as  well  as  its  sides,  parallel.  This  arrangement  is  the 
one  best  adapted  for  making  accurate  observations  upon  the 
spectrum.  The  colored  spaces  do  not  occupy  an  equal  extent 
in  the  spectrum ;  the  violet  is  the  most  extended,  and  the  orange 
the  least ;  if  the  prism  be  of  flint  glass,  and  the  spectrum  be 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  equal  parts,  it  is  found 
that  the  red  rays  occupy  forty-five  of  these  parts,  the  orange 
twenty-seven,  the  yellow  forty-eight,  the  green  sixty,  the  indigo 
forty,  and  the  violet  eighty.  If  the  screen  on  which  the  spec- 
trum is  formed  be  perforated  opposite  any  of  the  colors,  as  the 
violet,  for  example,  a  small  beam  of  pure  violet  light  will  pass 
through,  which  may  be  examined  separate  from  the  others.  If 
this  beam  of  violet  light  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  second  prism, 
and  its  image  received  on  a  second  screen,  it  undergoes  no 
decomposition  into  light  of  various  colors,  but  simply  produces 
n  spot  of  violet  light,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  incident  beam. 
Th's  beam  may  be  again  and  again  refracted  by  prisms  and 
lenses,  but  it  will  undergo  no  further  change.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  colors.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  different 
rays  of  the  ppectrum  are  incapable  of  further  separation  into 
rays  of  different  colors,  by  subsequent  refraction,  and  that 

What  will  be  the  shape  of  the  f  peetmin  fimned  by  knife  edges  ?  Do  the  dlflferent  colore 
ooeap7  the  same  space  in  the  solar  spectnun  ?  Whtft  is  the  proportion?  Show  that  the 
different  colors  ere  not  susceptible  of  further  decomposition.  Are  the  colors  confined  to 
one  part  of  the  spectrum  ? 
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the  solar  spectrum  gives  us  the  ultimate  analysis  of  white 
light.  From  these  and  other  experiments,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
interred  that  white  light  is  composed  of  seven  colorific  rajs; 
later  experiments  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  seven  colors 
of  the  spectrum  are  occasioned  not  by  seven,  but  by  three 
simple  or  primary  rays,  viz.,  blue,  yellow  and  red.  These 
rays  are  concentrated  at  those  points  in  the  spectrum  whei-e 
each  of  these  colors  appears  the  brightest,  but  each  color  is  in 
reality  spread  over  the  whole  spectrum,  forming,  with  the 
others,  a  variety  of  mixtures, — red  and  yellow  producing  the 
orange ;  yellow  and  blue  the  green ;  red  and  blue,  with  a  little 
yellow,  the  violet.  The  prismatic  colors  also  differ  in  their  illu- 
minating power ;  the  orange  illuminates  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  1^,  the  yellow  than  the  orange*  The  maximum  of  illumi- 
nation lies  in  the  brightest  yeUow,  or  the  palest  green ;  beyond 
the  full  deep  green,  the  illuminating  power  sensibly  diminidies ; 
the  blue  is  nearly  equal  to  the  red,  the  indigo  is  inferior  to  the 
blue,  and  the  violet  is  the  lowest  on  the  scale.  If  the  seven 
colors  of  the  spectrum  be  received  upon  seven  distinct  mirrors, 
so  an'anged  as  to  reflect  them  all  to  one  point,  the  original  white 
light  of  the  solar  beam  will  be  reproduced. 

277.  Tho  nwnber  ^f  vibratio&s  r«qiiired  to  produce  -the  dil^ 
feront  colors  of  tho  solar  spectmin.  According  to  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light,  the  average  length  of  a  wave  in  white  light 
is  estimated  at  77^^77  9f  an  inch ;  in  red  light,  at  -sj^^jfj^  of  an 
inch ;  in  violet,  at  v^^xfif  ^^  ^^  isxcti.  The  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  white  light  is  estimated  at  500,000,000,000,000  per 
second;  in  red  light,  at  482,000,000,000,000;  and  in  violet 
light,  at  707,000,000,000,000. 

978*  Tho  heat  rays  of  tho  oolarboam*  Besides  the  different 
kinds  of  light  of  which  the  sunbeam  consists,  it  also  contains 
rays  of  heat,  and  heat  of  different  kinds.  These  rays  of  heat 
are  distributed  through  the  spectrum,  and  are  not  concentrated 
at  one  point ;  consequently,  they  possess  different  refrangibili- 
ties,  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  this  property. 
If  these  rays  of  heat  were  exactly  similar,  they  would  be  equal 
in  refrangibility,  and  be  all  collected  at  one  point,  after  passing 
through  the  prism.  They  not  only  differ  in  refrangibility,  but 
also  in  heating  intensity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of 

Aecording  to  later  experimenta,  of  how  manT  eolon  Is  the  solar  Bpectram  thouriit  to 
consist?  Where  is  the  point  of  mazhnum  iilnmination  sitoated f— 277.  What  is  ibm 
length  of  a  wave  In  white  light?  In  red?  In  violet?  What  are  the  nomber  of  Tftm- 
tlons  in  white  light?  In  red?  In  Tiolet ?~278.  Show  that  there  are  difforsnt  idnda  at 
rays  of  heat  in  the  solar  beam. 
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light  differ  in  illuminating  power.  This  &ct  was  first  observed 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  observed  that  in  viewing  the  sun  with 
large  telescopes,  through  differently  cobred  glasses,  he  some- 
times  felt  a  strong  sensation  of  heat,  with  little  light ;  and  at 
other  times  he  had  a  strong  light,  with  little  heat.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  by  transmitting  a  solar  beam  through  a 
prism,  receiving  the  spectrum  on  a  table,  and  placing  the  bulb 
of  a  very  delicate  thermometer  in  different  parts  of  it.  The 
thermometer  was  found  to  stand  at  different  points  in  the  differ- 
ent rays;  thus,  if  in  the  blue  rays,  it  marked  50^;  on  moving 
it  down  to  the  yellow  rays,  the  instrument  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture of  62° ;  while  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  red  rays,  the  temperature  was  found  to 
b3  as  high  as  79°,  i.  e.,  23°  higher  than  in  the  blue  rays.  It 
wa^  also  observed  that  not  only  the  red  was  the  hottest  ray,  but 
that  there  was  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  red,  altogether  out  of 
the  spectrum,  where  the  thermometer  stood  higher  than  in  the 
red  itself.  The  rnd^t  intense  heat  was  always  beyond  the  red 
ray,  where  there  wa?  no  light  at  all,  and  the  heat,  in  all  the  ex- 
periments, was  found  to  diminish  progressively,  from  the  red  to 
the  violet,  where  it  was  least.  These  invisible  rays  of  heat 
were  found  to  exert  a  very  considerable  effect  at  a  point  1^ 
inches  below  the  extreme  red  ray,  even  though  the  thermome- 
ter wa?  placed  at  a  distance  of  52  inches  from  the  prism.  Other 
experimenters  have  placed  the  point  of  maximum  heat  within 
the  red  rays ;  and  the  point  is  found  to  vary  with  the  material  of 
which  the  prism  is  made.  With  a  prism  of  rock  salt,  Melloni 
succeeded  in  separating  the  point  of  maximum  temperature  to 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  colored  parts  of  the  spectrum 
than  had  previously  been  done.  On  moving  the  thermometer 
below  this  point,  it  was  found  that  the  rays  of  heat  extended  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  colored  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  there  are  in  the 
solar  beam  invisible  rays  of  heat,  of  different  refrangibilities,  and 
80  much  less  refrangible  than  the  light  that  the  central  ray  falls 
considerably  below  the  lower,  or  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Th  j 
shape  of  the  thermal  spectrum  does  not  coincide  with  that  of 
light,  but  is  curiously  discontinuous,  consisting  of  several  dis- 
tinct parts,  and  forming  at  the  lower  end  three  round  spota,  n, 
c  and  D ;  see  spectrum  of  heat,  Fig,  lOG. 

Wbert  Is  fh«  pcrint  of  mmslmiim  heat?  How  was  this  deCezTnined ?  What  effect  has 
the  nature  of  the  prim  on  the  point  of  maiimwin  heat  f  What  U  the  shape  of  the 
thermal  spedarmn? 
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279>  The  chemical  rays  of  the  isolar  beam>  It  has  long 
been,  known  that  the  light  of  the  sun  possesses  extraordinary 
chemical  power;  the  di-chloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  and 
the  chloride  of  silver,  commonly  called  lunar  caustic,  are  black- 
ened ;  transparent  phosphorus  becomes  opaque ;  and  the  color- 
ing principles  of  vegetable  origin  are  destroyed,  by  its  action. 
Solar  light  will  also  produce  the  instantaneous  combination  of 
the  two  gases,  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
confers  upon  the  green  cells  of  the  leaves  of  plants  the  power 
of  decomposing  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  has  also  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  producing  the  green  cells  of  plants.  This  chemical 
energy  is  not  concentrated  at  any  one  point  in  the  spectrum,  but 
is  extended  through  several  of  the  colored  rays,  and  outside  of 
them  above  the  violet ;  whence  we  conclude  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  chemical  rays  iii  the  solar  beam,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  a  difference  in  refrangibility,  just  as  there 
are  different  kinds  of  heat,  and  different  kinds  of  light.  The 
point  of  maximum  chemical  effect  does  not  correspond  with  the 
maximum  point  for  light,  nor  with  the  maximum  point  for  heat, 
but  is  found  at  the  violet,  or  upper  end  of  the  spectrum,  F\g$, 
103  and  104.  Scheele  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the  violet  rap 
upon  the  chloride  of  silver  is  more  perceptible  Jthan  that  of  the 
other  rays.  Dr.  WoUaston  ascertained  that  the  greatest  effect  is 
produced  just  outside  of  the  violet  rays.  The  spot  next  in  energy 
is  the  violet  itself,  and  the  effect  gradually  diminishes  in  advanc- 
ing to  the  green,  beyond  which  it  seems  to  be  wholly  wanting. 
Nitrate  of  silver  placed  in  the  red  rays  is  not  blackened  at  all. 
The  chemical  rays  are,  therefore,  more  refrangible  than  those 
of  light,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  dispersed  over  the 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  spaces,  and  even  extend  a  considerable 
distance  outside  of,  and  above  this  end  of  the  spectnmi ;  they 
are  oAen  called  actinic  rajs.  It  is  also  said  that  other  rays 
have  been  dis'x>vered  in  the  spectnun  which  do  not  exercise 
any  clieraical  action  of  themselves,  but  have  the  property  of 
continuing  it  when  once  commenced;  they  are  thought -to  ex- 
tend from  the  indigo  beyond  the  violet,  and  are  called  phosphoro- 
genic  rays.  They  are  so  named  because  they  are  believed  to 
be  the  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  the  substances  called  phos* 
phorescent,  already  described,  and  being  emitted  again  when 

279.  Give  some  illustratSons  of  the  chemical  effect  of  the  ran^f  njs.  Is  tbli  cbemleal 
energy  concentrated  at  one  point  in  the  spectrum  ?  Are  there  difiienHit  kinds  of  cheml> 
cal  rays?  In  what  respect  do  they  diOer?  Where  is  the  point  of  nutximnm  effect t 
What  ore  phosphorogenic  rays  ?    What  la  the  shape  of  the  chemical  spectrum  7 
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•these  bodies  are  carried  into  the  dark,  constitute  the  phenomena 
of  phosphorescence.  Some  experiments  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
seem  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the  chemical  spectrum  is  not 
the  same  as  that  for  light,  and  is  also  discontinuous,  like  that  of 
heat,  consisting  of  a  broad  band  between  the  orange  and  the 
yellow,  then  omitting  the  yellow,  commencing  again  at  the  green 
laj,  and  continuing  far  above  the  upper  end  of  the  violet, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  blunted  point.    See  Fig.  106. 

280*  Thtf  rangv  of  tlie  chemical  rays  in  tliOMlar  spectrum. 
—Fluorescence.  The  invisible  rays  extend  beyond  the  violet 
extremity  of  the  spectrum  for  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  twice  that  of  the  luminous  portion ;  but  in  the  electric  light 
obtained  by  the  ignition  of  charcoal  points,  the  invisible  spec- 
trum can  be  traced  nearly  six  times  as  far;  Figs,  104  and  106. 
On  transmitting,  however,  these  invisible  rays  through  certain 
substances,  such  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  de- 
coction of  the  bark  of  the  horse  chestnut,  tincture  of  chlorophyll, 
&&,  the  rays  become  visible  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of 
their  refrangibility.  Thus,  if  a  tube,  filled  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  be  placed  in  the  invisible  rays,  entirely 
outside  of  the  spectrum,  and  above  the  violet  ray,  a  ghostlike 
gleam  of  blue  light  will  shoot  directly  through  the  tube,  and  on 
examining  the  blue  light  thus  obtained,  it  is  found  to  contain 
rays  of  much  less  refrangibility  than  the  violet,  and  not  much 
exceeding  those  of  the  green  ray.  The  explanation  of  this 
singular  effect  is,  that  the  invisible  rays  have  had  their  refrangi- 
bility reduced  by  passing  through  the  quinine,  and  on  emerg- 
ence, possess  the  refrangibility,  color,  and  other  propertieB  of 
the  colored  rays  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum ;  in  other 
words,  the  invisible  rays  have  been  absorbed  and  re-radiated 
in  a  condition  of  lower  refrangibility,  such  as  ordinarily  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  blue  light.  According  to  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light,  the  rate  of  undulation,  or  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  -which  produces  the  invisible  rays, 
is  reduced  by  transmission  through  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  when  they  issue  again,  they  possess  only  the  number 
of  vibrations  which  produces  blue  light.  This  change  of  re- 
frangibility is  not  limited  to  the  invisible  rays  outside  the  lumi- 
nous spectrum,  but  can  be  accomplished  also  in  the  case  of  the 
visible  and  colored  rays.    In  every  case,  the  altered  rays  are 

280.  How  fltr  do  <he  chemioal  rajs  extend  t!ticn€  the  rlolet?  What  is  the  effeet  of  a 
■olutfcm:  of  qainfaie  on  Vba  InrMMiB^eheailcal'  xays?  Explain  flaor««cence.  State  what 
If  meant  by  the  degxadation  of  light  f 

11* 
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irhaiiged  into  those  which  are  less  refrangible,  and  the  change  is 
never  to  rap  of  greater  relrangibiUty.  This  Etngular  change 
of  refrongibilitj  has  received  the  name  lA  the  digradatioH  of 
light,  and  is  analogous  to  the  cliange  of  refnmgibilil^  produced 
ill  ri\.yi  of  heat  when  they  are  absorbed  by  certain  eubetancee, 
constituliug  another  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
chemical  agents.  Bodies  which  hare  the  power  of  effecting  it 
are  called  ^iwrMMnf,  from  fluor  spar. 

281<  Tha  tripla  character  of  solar  liffht.  A  beam  of  rolar 
light  is  therefore  composed  of  three  distinct  forts  of  rays,  viz., 
the  heating,  the  illuminating,  and  the  chemical,  and  hence  is 
capable  of  producing  three  different  kinds  of  effects :  first,  the 
effect  of  heat;  second,  that  of  light;  third,  that  of  chemical  in- 
fluence. In  abeam  of  natural  sunlight,  the  different  rays  are,  as  it 
were,  intertwined,  like  the  triple  strands  of  a  cord,  and  their 
influence  is  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  spot ;  but  if  transmit- 
ted through  a  prism,  they  are  separated,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  their  refrangibility,  and  their  maximum  influence 
is  manifested  at  three  distinct  points.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
Fig.  104,  in  which  the 
FlfrlM.  ray   of  sunlight,  a,   by 

the    refraction     of    the 
prism,  ij  elongated  eo  as 
to  extend  from  e  Xo  h. 
The  raj's  of  beat  being 
less  refrangible  than 
those   of  light,   exhibit 
their  maximum  effect  at 
H,  below  the  red  rays, 
'while,  however,  their 
general  influence  extends 
from  &  to  V,  or  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  illumina- 
_       .•      ,,^,j_.,™.        tins;  rays.    The  chemical 
tinta»iJkaiait&gii»AiB>ABBta>B.         rays,  on  the  other  hand, 
being    more   refrangible 
than  those  of  light,  exhibit  their  maximum  effect  at  c,  a  point 
coiisidonibly  above  the  most  refrangible  of  the   illuminating 
riiy^  while  their  general  influence  extends  from  c  to  R.    The 
illuminating  niys  extend  from  V  to  n,  and  the  maximum  effect 

m.  ProvT  f<r  Ii1p)e  rhuvtw o(  nolu  light    WhT mthttidtlt.  hoa  lot  Hsbt, 
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Fig.  105»  13  exerted  at  y,  while,  within  the  same 

limits,  a  certain  amount  of  heating  and 
chemical  influence  is  also  displayed. 
From  this,  it  is  evident,  that  the  solar 
beam  is  possessed  of  a  triple  nature,  and 
exerts,  wherever  it  falls,  three  distinct 
sorts  of  hnflnence.  On  account  of  the 
different  refrangibility  of  these  three  sorts 
7%  d'^  Fbeif  Htat  of  Hiys,  if  B  beam  of  solaT  light  bc  traus- 
i^htMdOumiSd  Rays,    mitted  thrOugh  a  lens,  they  will  not  all 

be  concentrated  at  the  same  focus,  the 
chemical  rays  being  the  most  refrangible,  will  have  their  focus 
at  a  point  c,  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focus  for  light,  l,  while 
the  rays  of  heat  will  be  collected  at  the  point  ii,  more  remote 
from  the  lens  than  the  focus  for  light ;  Fig.  105.  It  follows 
from  this,  that,  if  the  greatest  chemical  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  be 
desired,  the  object  must  be  placed,  not  in  the  illuminating  focus, 
but  a  little  nearer  to  the  lens ;  if  the  greatest  heating  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays  be  sought,  the  object  must  be  placed  a  little  far- 
ther from  the  lens  than  the  focus  for  light*  In  order  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  solar  spectrum,  it  is  necessary,  also,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  difierent  spectra  are  not  all  continuous, 
nor  possessed  of  the  same  shape.  In  Fig,  IOC,  this  disconti- 
nuity, as  well  as  the  relative  extent  of  the  difierent  spectra,  and 
the  points  of  maximum  intensity,  are  well  represented,  together 
with  the  fixed  dark  lines  crossing  the  spectrum  at  right  angles, 
which  are  presently  to  be  described.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  spectrum  for  light,  the  maximum  point  of  illumination  is 
in  the  yellow  ray,  and  that  the  fluorescent  rays  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  upper  end  of  the  violet  ray.  In 
the  spectrum  for  heat,  the  shape  is  peculiar,  and  the  effect  at 
the  lower  part  limited  to  the  four  round  spaces,  a  b  c  d  while 
the  pCMnt  of  maximum  intensity  is  considerably  below  the  yel- 
low, at  the  extreme  end  of  the  red  ray.  In  the  spectrum  of 
chemical  rays,  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  outside  the 
violet  ray,  and  the  continuity  of  the  spectrum  is  also  broken. 
In  the  case  of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
have  been  traced  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  the  illumi- 
nating rays  of  the  spectrum,  in  both  directions,  above  the  vio- 
let, and  below  the  red.  In  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  solar 
beam,  these  spectra  are  not  separated  from  each  other,  as  in  the 

—     ■  ■  ■  ■■     -     ■■i^i      ■    »  ■      ■■  »■■■■    H^..       ■■■■■■       I      »»    »..  ■»  ■■II  II    .■        ^^^— ^^W^— ^— ^■^^■■B  ■—■■■IB  I         IM^  ■       — ^■^'■^— ^^^ 

"iriut  Is  their  position  in  rafbrenc*  to  tho  kw  ?    IkMttb*  Fig,  106. 
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^'S-  IW-  figu'*!  but  nre  superim- 

posed; and  in  the  case 
of  any  tmreiracted  solar 
beam  passing  ttirough  a 
cuxnilar  aperture,  into  a 
darkened  room,  are  nil 
intertnined,  and  concen- 
Inited  in  the  small  round 
spot  of  light  produced. 

282,  The  n*etnt 
BMdneed  hy  anUda] 
lirlit  and  colvraA 
flamM.  If  artificial 
light,  emanatii^  irom 
difibrent  luminous  bod- 
ies, be  transmitted 
through  a  prism,  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  solar 
beam,  and  a  spectrum  is 
formed,  consisting  of  the 
Torions  colors  which  pro- 
duce white  light,  but 
never  in  the  same  rela- 
tive intensity  and  pro- 
portions in  which  they 

3T„  i.V«.  «'«,  '-i  «™.«1  R.„.  and  O.  Do,*      »?!>««  ''»*''«  ^l""  "J^ 

jjHtj  0/  t/u  Solar  Btam.  trum.     The  coior  which 

predominates  in  the 
arlificial  light,  predominates  in  its  spectrum ;  a  red  flame  pro- 
duces a  spectrum  in  which  the  prevailing  hue  is  red ;  a  b)ae 
flame  n  spectrum  in  which  it  is  blue.  If  the  flame  be  a  pure 
red  or  blue,  the  spectrum  will  present  a  continuous  band  of  a 
red  or  blue  color.  There  is  no  artificial  light  which  is  not  defi- 
cient in  some  of  the  elements  of  solar  light.  Colored  artificial 
tlames  may  be  produced  by  placing  the  salts  of  different  metals 
in  the  flame  of  on  alcohol  lamp,  or  gas  burner,  and  the  pecullhr 
colors  imparted  have  long  been  used  by  chemists  as  indicatioiis 
of  the  presence  of  these  metals ;  thus  a  yellow  flame  is  caused 
by  the  salts  of  sodium ;  a  violet  flame  is  produced  by  those  of 
potassium ;  lilhium  and  strontium  salts  give  a  red  flame,  and 

aa.  C^B  utMdal  llfht  bs  damnipcwd !    Ttoa  tba  epHttDm  finwd  dlffir  Hob  that 
or  lbs  ana?    Can  metali  b«  detecta4  b^  tbofrolof  they  Impart  toOuataJ 
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Fig.  107. 


the  salts  of  bariam  tinge  the  flame  green.    The  value  of  these 
colored  flames,  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  metals,  is  diminished 

when  several  of  these  metals  are  present  st 
once,  because  the  color  produced  by  one  metal 
obscures  that  produced  by  another,  though  this 
difficulty  may  be  in  part  removed  by  the  use  of 
colored  glasses,  or  liquids,  through  which  the 
flame  is  observed*  If,  however,  these  colored 
flames  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  prism, 
and  the  spectrum  formed  be  examined  by  a 
powerful  telescope,  certain  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities may  be  observed  which  make  this  the 
most  delicate  means  of  qualitative  analysis  yet 

discovered* 

283.  Tha  solar  ma<rtniiii  not  continvoii% 
but  eroNned  by  fijcod  dark  linesa— Vmonlioibr'a 

line*-    The  solar  spectrum  not  only  contains 

heating  and  chemioal,  as  well  as  illuminating 

rays,  but  also  exhibits,  when  carefully  exam- 

fined,  a  great  number  of  dark  lineSj  crossing  the 
spectrum  at  right  angles  to  the  order  of  the 
colors,  and  always  occupying  the  same  relative 
positions.  In  other  words,  the  solar  spectrum 
is  not  continuous,  but  is  separated  into  a  great 
number  of  portions,  of  unequal  size,  by  dark 
lines  of  division,  in  which  there  is  no  light. 
That  these  dark  lines  indicate  the  absence  of 
light,  is  shown  by  their  want  of  blackening 
effect,  and  their  correspondence  with  the  inactive 
spaces  which  are  observed  when  a  photograph 
is  taken  of  the  solar  spectrum.  These  lines 
were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  1802, 
on  transmitting  solar  light  through  a  very  nar- 
row slit,  and  viewing  it  directly  by  the  eye 
placed  immediately  behind  the  prism.  In  1815, 
Fraunhofer,  a  distinguished  optician,  of  Munich, 
examined  the  solar  spectrum  thus  produced  by 
a  lens,  and  ascertained  the  existence  of  nearly 
600  dark  lines ;  of  these  he  published  an  accu- 
rate map,  selecting  seven,  on  account  of  their  distinctness,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  recognized,  and  distinguishing 
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2B8.  By  what  is  the  oontiiiQity  of  the  solar  speetnim  broksn?   I>cteilb«  FniiDhofo*ft 
liiMS.    Do  tbej  nUnd  beyond  ttie  Umito  of  the  Tlslble  spectnun  T 
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them  by  the  letters  b,  c,  d,  e,  r,  o  and  H.     Tbey  have,  sioce 

his  time,  been  aficertwned  not  to  be  c<Hifhied  to  tlte  ctdored  parts 

of  the  apectrum,  bat  to  extend  beyond  the  violet  mj,  and 

through  the  vhole  of  the  space  Ooouiued  by  the  chemical  rays. 

These  lines  are  represented  in  Fiff.  107,  and  are  known  hy  the 

name  of  Fraunhofer's  lines,     b  is  in  the  red  space,  near  its 

outer  end ;  a  which  is  broad  and  black,  ia  beyond  the  middle 

of  the  red ;  d  is  in  the  orange  and  is  a  strong  double  line,  the 

two  lines  being  nearly  of  the  same 

Fig.  108.  site  and  separated  by  a  bright  one ; 

E  ia  in  the  green,  and  coiuistfl  of  ser- 

eral  lines,  the  middle  one  bring  the 

BtKMigest ;  r  is  in  the  blue,  and  is  a 

very  strong  line ;  O  is  in  Uie  indigo, 

and  H  in  the  violet.     Between  b  and 

C,  there  are  9  lines ;  between  C  and 

D,  there  are  30 ;  between  d  and  e, 
there  are  84 ;  between  E  and  f,  56 ; 
between  f  and  o,  185 ;  and  between 
o  and  a,  190.  Jn  order  to  observe 
them,  the  sun's  light  nrast  be  admit- 
ted through  a  narrow,  vertical  slit,  o, 
into  a  daniened  room,  and  allowed  to 
&I1  upon  a  prism, p,  placed  with  its  axis 
parallel  to  the  ^t,  Fig.  108,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  24  feet  from  it. 
The  prism  ia  fixed  before  the  olgecl- 
glass of  a  telescope,  ^  in  such  a  posilicB 
that  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident 
ray  with  the  first  face  c^  the  prism,  is 
equal  to  that  formed  by  the  refracted 
ray  with  the  second  face ;  so  that  the 
position  of  the  prism  is  that  in  whidi 
the  light  19  subjected  to  the  Buniman 
amount  of  dispexeion.  These  lines 
are  always  found,  whatever  be  the. 

£olid  or  liquid  medium  used  in  tbe  construction  of  the  prism, 
and  whether  its  refracting  angle  be  great  or  small,  and  under 
all  circumatances  they  always  presene  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tive position  in  the  respective  colored  spaces  in  which  they  occur. 
Tbe  line  b,  for  instance,  is  always  found  at  the  same  relative 

« !    Bcw  OB  tlwj  b*  dU- 
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distance  from  the  extremitj  of  the  red  space  in  the  spectrumy 
whatever  the  material  of  which  the  prism  is  made.  These 
lines  differ  veiy  mfuch  in  appearance ;  some  are  extremelj  fine, 
and  are  hardly  visible ;  others  are  very  near  each  other,  and 
resemble  a  cload,  rather  than  distinct  lines;  and  there  are 
some  which  seem  to  possess  a  perceptible  breadth.  Frann- 
hofer  counted  590  lines;  but  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  since  ex- 
tended the  number  to  2000.  These  Hnes  indicate  the  absence 
in  the  solar  beam  of  rays  of  certain  refrangibilities,  and  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  spectrum  as  ordinarily 
ibrmed,  is  the  superposition  of  spectra,  which,  in  the  more  per- 
fect spectrum  of  Frannhofer,  does  not  exist.  The  greater  the 
elongation  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  more  widely  the  colored 
spaces  are  separated,  the  more  distinct  do  these  lines  become. 
If  it  be  desired  to  throw  the  spectrum  upon  a  screen,  it  may  be 

done  by  the  arrangement 
^'«'  ^^-  shown  in  Fig.  109.    It 

^  has  been  found  that  all 

light  proceeding  directly 
from  the  sun,  or  indirect- 
ly from  it  by  reflection, 
such  as  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  planets,  and 
the  light  renected  from 
the  clouds  and  the  rain- 
bow, gives  a  spectrum 
crossed  by  lines  exactly  identicaL  It  s  a  point  of  great  interest 
to  determine  the  cause  of  these  daric  breaks  in  the  continuity 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  spectra  produced  by  the  light  of 
Sirius,  Castor,  and  other  fixed  stars,  are  also  fdl  crossed  by 
black  lines,  but  different  from  each  other,  and  from  the  sun, 
though  in  nearly  all,  some  of  the  most  important  black  lines 
found  in  the  solar  spectrum,  are  seen.  Thus,  in  Procyon,  the 
double  line,  i>,  is  found;  and  in  Capella  and  Beltegeux,  the 
lines  t>  and  h.  Arctums,  Aldebaran,  ?  Pegasi,  and  ^  Yirginis 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  number  of  the 

lines  by  which  their  spectra  are  crossed. 

284.  gpactra  prodvcad  by  the  li«^t  of  th«  MelmlflD*  mad  by 
artJUefal  tfglity  are  cronwd  W  biiyhti  liurtMid  of  darky  lines* 
While,  however,  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  are 

found  to  be  crossed  by  bladk  lines,  it  is  a  sing^ular  fact  that  the 

■       ■       ■ 

WlMt-ldndnf  Bms  MvlbrBtd  Intliaspeoimor  themoon,  aiMi  thopUuMts?    Of  the 
fljMdstan?— 284.  WbatkliKlaf  UneslatlwipectnoftiMNebulfe?    OfardflcialUghto? 
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Spectra  of  the  Nebuks,  in  the  heavens,  are  crossed  by  hrtghty  in* 
stead  of  dark  lines ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  spectra 
produced  by  the  various  sources  of  artificial  light,  by  the  elec- 
tric light,  by  gas,  oil,  alcohol,  and  hydrogen.  The  spectrum  of 
the  electric  light  gives  a  very  bright  line  in  the  green  ray ;  those 
of  hydrogen,  alcohol,  and  oil,  give  two  extremely  bright  lines  in 
the  red  and  orange*  The  spectra  furnished  by  colored  flames, 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  diflerent  substances  into  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  give  lines  of  various  degrees  of  color 
and  brightness  scattered  through  the  whole  spectrum. 

285.  8f  iUiim  Aaalsriia.  These  bright  lines  are  sunply 
rays  of  light  of  difierent  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  of  a  color 
'  peculiar  to  itself,  emitted  by  each  element,  when  intensely  heated. 
These  rays  are  mingled  with  the  rays  that  form  the  beam  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  flame  in  which  the  element  in  question  is 
ignited,  and  are  ordinarily  indistinguishable ;  but  if  this  beam  be 
passed  through  a  narrow  slit  and  directed  upon  a  prism,  the  rays 
of  different  refrangibility  and  color  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  those  proceedmg  from  the  ignited  element  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  narrow  bright  spaces  or  lines  crossing  the 
spectrum  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  The  examination  of  the 
spectra  of  ignited  substances  constitutes,  therefore,  a  new  method 
of  chemical  analysis.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  substance 
should  be  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  is  vaporized,  and  this 
vapor  made  luminous.  The  light  proceedingfrom  an  ignited  solid 
body  unvaporized  like  the  light  of  perfectly  pure  carbon  points 
of  the  battery,  produces  only  a  continuous  spectrum,  not  crossed 
either  by  bright  or  dark  spaces.  Many  of  the  metals  can  be  made 
to  give  their  characteristic  lines,  if  heated  in  the  flame  of  an  ordi- 
nary chemical  gas  burner ;  but  most  of  them  require  the  intense 
heat  of  the  electric  spark,  derived  either  from  the  galvanic  battery, 
or  from  Buhmkorff^s  coil,  an  instrument  to  be  described  hereafter. 
The  spark,  in  passing  between  two  points  of  the  metal  in  ques* 
tion,  volatilizes  a  small  portion,  and  heats  it  so  intensely  as  to 
enable  it  to  give  off*  its  peculiar  light.  The  permanent  gases 
also  yield  chturacteristic  spectra  if  a  discharge  from  a  powerful 
R-uhmkoifTs  coil  be  passed  through  them.  Thus,  if  the  spark 
be  passed  through  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  light  emitted 
is  bright  red,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of  one  bright  red,  one 
green,  and  one  blue  line,  while  in  nitlx>gen,  the  light  is  purple, 

286.  What  effset  U  produced  npon  Um  Unei  la  the  gpeetm  of  artMdal  Bgfat  b^lgnltod 
mttalf  ?  Is  the  ponwr  of  pfroduelng  ehanoteristte  llnee  in  tii«  speetram  eonfliied  to  the 
metals?  Gan  th«  gams  be  made  to  gito  ehaiaeteriatie  lines?  How  caa  m  tnoa  tlw 
lines  bejond  the  limits  of  Uia  tIsIUo  speetnun? 
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and  the  position  of  the  lines  entirely  different*  When  a  com.- 
pound  gas,  or  vapor,  is  ignited  bj  the  electric  spark,  the  spectra 
produced  are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of  the  gas. 
At  these  intense  temperatures,  chemical  combination  seems  to 
be  impossible,  and  the  yarions  elements  are  able  to  coexist  in  a 
separate  form,  mechanically  intermingled.  If  photographs  of 
these  spectra  be  taken,  the  impression  obtained  contains  all  the 
lines  characteristic  of  the  elements  in  question.  The  photo- 
graph being  produced  by  the  chemical  and  extra  violet  rays, 
gives  a  spectrum  which  extends  much  beyond  the  limits  of  Uie 
violet  ray,  and  contains  lines  not  seen  when  the  spectrum  is 
viewed  through  the  telescope;  see  Fig.  107.  The  minutest 
quantities  of  the  different  elements,  if  ignited,  will  give  the 
characteristic  lines  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  if  several  ele- 
ments happen  to  be  contained  in  the  same  flame,  the  lines 
peculiar  to  each  are  as  plainly  seen  as  they  would  have  been 
had  no  others  been  present.  Sodium  gives  a  single  or  double 
line  of  yellow  light  iu  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
orange  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Potassium  gives  a  red  lino 
in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  a  violet  line  at  the  violet 
end.'  Lithium  gives  a  dark  spectrum,  with  only  two  bright 
lines,  one  a  pale  yellow,  corresponding  to  the  yellow  portion  of 
the  spectrum;  the  other  a  bright  red,  in  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Strontium  presents  eight  characteristic  bright  lines. 
Calcium  gives  one  broad  green  band,  and  one  bright  orange 
band,  besides  several  smaller  orange  lines.  Messrs.  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  investigation 
of  this  subject,  state  that  the  amount  of  sodium  which  can  be 
detected  in  this  manner  need  not  exceed  the  190,000,000th 
part  of  a  grain ;  of  lithium,  the  70,000,000th  part ;  of  potas- 
sium, the  60,000  th  part  of  a  grain ;  bromine  the  same ;  stron- 
tium, the  1,000,000th;  calcium,  the  100,000,000th  part  of  a 
grain.  The  yellow  line  of  sodium.  No.  3,  Fig,  111,  is  always 
found,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  light  employed.  This  is  owing 
to  the  extensive  diffusion  of  this  element  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  presence  in  every  substance  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  however  short  a  time.  Lithium,  which  was  form- 
erly supposed  to  be  contained  in  only  four  minerals,  by  the  aid 
of  spectrum  analysis,  has  been  observed  in  almost  aJl  spring 
waters,  in  tea,  tobacco,  milk,  and  blood,  but  existing  in  such 

State  the  ehaiaeterlstlo  lines  of  nodlom.    Potaaslnm.    Llthlnin.    Strontinm.    Calci- 
lun.    How  minute  a  quantity  of  each  can  thus  be  detected? 
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mimite  quantities  os  to  have  eluded  det«ctioQ  bf  the  leas  deli- 
cate methods  of  ftnolyeis. 

2W.  Th*  gfiBti^icopB.    The  inatrnment  used  in  these  re- 
searches is  called  tie  Spectroscope,  Fig.  110.    It  oooNsts  of  a 

Fig.  110. 


prism,  p,  mounted  Terticalljr  npon  a  finn  iron  stand,  f,  and  a 
tube,  A,  carrying  a  lens  at  Uie  end  nearest  the  prism,  and  nt  the 
otlier  extremity  having  a  very  fine  vertical  slit  for  the  admission 
of  the  light  The  width  of  thia  slit  can  be  regulated  by  ihe 
small  screw,  e.  The  stand,  s,  carries  a  sliding  rod,  which  sup- 
ports the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  in  the  fiame  of  the  ^as 
burner,  e.  This  burner  is  pla(%d  opposite  one  half  of  the  slit, 
and  its  li<;ht  passes  directly  dawn  the  tube  lo  the  prism;  oppo- 
site the  other  half  of  the  slit  is  placed  a  small  rectangular  prL-m, 
the  object  of  which  is  lo  reflect  the  light  proceeding  from 
some  other  source,  as  the  sun,  or  any  artificial  light,  d,  al  o 
down  ihe  axis  of  die  tube.  By  this  arrangement,  spectra,  pro- . 
ceeding  from  two  diflerent  sources,  are  formed,  one  above  the 
other,  and  can  readily  be  compared,  so  as  to  decide  whether 
3H.  I>Mnlb«lbgSf*etnnop*i— S87.  WhMu 
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their  lines  eoincide,  or  difier.  The  light  having  been  refracted 
by  the  prism,  is  received  bj  the  telescope,  b,  and  the  image  of 
the  spectram  magnified  before  reaching  the  eye.  The  telescope 
is  lAovable  in  a  horizontal  plane,  upon  the  tripod,  and  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  observe  every  part  of  the  spectrum  formed  by 
the  prism.  The  tube,  c,  contains  a  lens  at  the  extremity  near- 
est the  prism,  and  at  the  other,  a  scale  formed  by  transparent 
lines  on  an  opaque  ground ;  this  tube  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way 
that  a  light  being  placed  at  the  open  extremity,  the  image  of 
the  scale  is  reflected  by  the  prism  into  the  telescope,  b,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  off  the  position  of  the  bright  and  dark  lines 
of  the  spectrum,  as  both  will  appear  simultaneously  placed  side 
by  side  in  the  field  of  the  telescope.  When  the  instrument 
13  used,  stray  light  is  excluded  by  covering  it  with  a  loose  black 
cloth.  The  dbpersion  of  the  spectrum  may  be  much  increased 
by  using  several  prisms  instead  of  one*  The  prism  is  some- 
times made  hollow,  and  filled  with  bi«eulphide  of  carbon. 

287.  The  a«w  matala  diaeovarad  hy  ■pactmni  analysisa 
In  the  course  of  his  researches  upon  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  produced  by  the  alkalies,  the  Grerman  chemist,  Bunsen, 
observed  several  lines^which  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
them,  and  wldch  led  jam  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  new 
metal.  On  evaporating  40  tons  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Durck- 
heim  and  Baden,  he  obtained  105  grains  of  the  chloride  of  a 
new  raetal,  Which,  on  being  introduced  into  the  spectroscope, 
gave  two  splendid  violet  lines,  and  is  called  Caesium,  from 
c^esittf,— AfiitsA  gray.  In  the  waters  of  Hallein  and  Grastein, 
there  was  discovered  another  new  metal.  Rubidium,  from  ruM- 
duty  dark  redj  because  it  has  two  splendid  red  lines  in  its  spec- 
trum. A  third  metal,  called  Thallium,  has  since  been  discov- 
ered, so  called  from  OakXdgf  a  hudding  twig,  in  allusion  to  the 
brilliant  green  line  presented  by  its  spectrum.  Indium  was 
recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  hitherto  unobserved  fine  dark 
blue  line.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  spectra  of  several 
of  the  metals,  as  seen  through  the  spectroscope,  is  represented 
in  I'lg,  111,  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  being  repre- 
sented in  black,  the  differently  colored  lines  of  the  other  spec- 
tra in  white.  No.  1  represents  the  solar  spectrum ;  No.  2,  that 
of  potassium ;  No.  8,  that  of  sodium,  its  bright  line  being  iden- 
tical in  position  with  the  dark  solar  line,  D ;  No.  4,  that  of  the 
new  metal,  rubidium ;  No*  5,  that  of  another  new  metal,  cassium. 
The  spectra  of  the  same  metals  are  represented  m  colors  in 
the  Frontispiece. 
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288.  Th*  iaric  Umb  mt 
the  Mlar  spectmm  exmctly 
Miaeideiit  wfUi  tba  htighX 
liBH  of  igectra  ftvdaeti  hy 
tte  metaja.  KirchholT,  in  ex* 
perimentiDg  on  ihe  bright 
uDes  found  in  the  Bpectra 
produced  by  Iho  burning 
metalB,  discovered  that  these 
bright  lines  are  in  many  cases 
exactly  coincident  with  the 
dark  lines  mapped  by  Fraun- 
hofer,  in  the  solar  cpcctnim, 
BO  that  when  the  two  lights 
are  thrown  into  the  tube 
through  the  same  ^lit,  and 
their  spectra  are  seen  through 
the  same  telescope,  b,  Jtff. 
110,  arranged  one  above  ihe 
other,  the  bright  lines  of  the 
one  are  found  to  becoutinued, 
vithont  the  slighlest  inter- 
ruption, into  the  daik  lines 
of  the  other.  Thus  sodium, 
for  example,  when  ignited, 
emits  an  intensely  brilliant 
yellow  light,  which  is  concen- 
trated into  two  closely  con> 
tiguoua  bauds,  or  bright  lines, 
coincident  in  position  wilh* 
Fraunhofer's  double  black 
line,  D,  in  the  solar  spectrum ; 
it  was  also  found  that  the 
bright  lines  characteristic  of 
potassium,  chromium,  mag- 
uesium,  iron,  and  nickel,  ex- 
actly corrcapond  widi  certain 
of  the  black  solar  specira 
liocB ;  Taporized  iron  gave 
about  60  bright  lines,  coincid- 
ing in  position,  and  in  breadth, 
with  tbe  some  number  of 
black  lines  produced  by  Ihe 
Btin. 

In  Fiff.  1 1 1*,  a  repreaenta 
tioD  is  given  of  the  coinci 
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dence  of  more  than  60  of  the  bright  Imes  in  the  spectmm  ci 
Iron,  with  as  many  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  It 
seems  impossible  that  this  should  be  an  accidental  coincidence, 
and  it  at  once  suggested  the  idea  that  thej  are  dne  to  the  same 
cause,  and  that  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  pro- 
duced by  these  metals,  ignited  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  thclines  are  bright, 
in  the  other  they  are  dark.  The  probability  that  such  a  coinci- 
dence should  be  a  mere  chance,  instead  of  really  indicating  the 
presence  of  Iron  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  is,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  only  1  to  1,152,930,000,000,000,000. 
S89>  Th0  bright  lines  sffordad  hf  nwtidllo  qn^ctra  convert- 
ed into  dark  lines.— Tho  dark  Unoo  of  Hkt  solar  sysiitrnm  o^ 
plained.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
metallic  spectra  may  be  conyerted  into  black  lines,  by  placing 
behind  the  flame  in  which  the  metal  is  ignited  another  flame, 

« much  more  intense  than  the  first,  and  containing  the  same  metal 
in  a  state  of  more  intense  ignition.  For  instance,  if  through 
the  flame  of  a  common  alcohol  lamp,  colored  by  sodium,  the 
more  powerful  light  of  sodium,  heated  by  hydrogen,  or  by  the 
electric  light,  be  transmitted,  the  bright  lines  found  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  first  sodium  light,  are  instantly  changed  into  black 
lines,  occupying  the  same  position ;  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  potassium,  lithium,  barium,  and  strontium,  may  be  converte<l 
into  black  lines,  in  a  similar  manner.  In  other  words,  if  any 
element  be  ignited  and  vaporized  at  a  high  temperature,  it  emits 
rays  of  light  of  a  definite  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  of  a 
color  peculiar  to  itself.    These  rays  are  mingled  with  the  rays 

•  that  form  the  beam  of  light^proceeding  from  Uie  flame  in  which 
the  element  is  ignited,  and  ordinarily  are  indbtinguishable ;  but 
if  this  beam  be  passed  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  directed  upon 
a  prism,  the  rays  of  difierent  refrangibility  and  color  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  those  proceei&ig  from  the  ignited 
element  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  narrow  bright 
spaces  or  lines  crossing  tlie  spectrum  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 
If,  however,  immediately  behind  the  flame  in  which  the  element 
is  ignited,  another  flame  be  placed  much  more  intense  than  the 
flrst,  and  containing  the  same  element  in  a  state  of  more  intense 
ignition,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  whicb  it  emits  will  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  rays  emitted  by  the  element  contained  in 
the  flrst  flame,  the  rays  of  the  same  reftangibility  in  both  flames 
will  virtually  destroy  each  other,  jnst  as  Uie  waves  of  different 
sounds  sometimes  do,  producing  perfect  silence,  so  that  when 
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the  different  rays  are  separated  fitmi  each  other  bj  the  prism, 
certain  rays  will  be  found  to  be  wanting,  and  dark  spaces  to 
have  taken  their  places  in  which  there  is  no  light  If  now,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  vapors  of  the  various  metals  be 
present  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  their  light  passed  through 
a  prism  and  decomposed  would  produce  a  prism  filled  with 
brt^  lines,  but  if  behind  this  external  luminous  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  there  be  another  source  ot  heat  still  more  intense, 
and  containing  these  same  metals  in  a  state  of  more  intense 
ignition,  and  converted  into  luminous  vapor,  the  first  bright 
Imes  will  be  ccmverted  into  dark  lines  by  the  absorption  of  the 
rays  of  light  which  produce  them,  and  by  the  consequent  for- 
mation of  dark  spaces  in  the  solar  spectrum  in  which  there  is 
no  li^ht.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  view  which  astronomers 
are  disposed  to  give  of  the  constitution  of  the. sun.  Within 
an  external  luminous  Photosphere  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
internal  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  in  a  more  intense  state  of  igni- 
.  tion.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  unilluminated  or 
dark  spaces  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  produced  by  this  cause, 
and  that  the  vapors  of  the  following  metals — ^Iron,  Sodium,  Po- 
tassium, Calcium,  Magnesium,  Manganese,  Chromium,  Nickel^ 
Titanium,  Hydrogenium,  Barium,  Cobalt,  and  Aluminium,— 
are  contained  in  Uie  sun's  Photosphere,  and  most  likely,  alsoy 
Zinc,  Copper,  and  Ciold,  and  that  these  metals  also  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  internal  Nucleus  of  the  sun.  And 
that  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  bright  lines  of  the  spectra  of 
Silver,  Mercury,  Antimony,  Arsenic^  Tin,  Lead,  Uadmium, 
Stronthim,  and  lithium,  also  Silicon  and  Oxygen,  do  not  coin- 
cide with  any  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  therefore 

these  elements  do  not  exist  at  all  in  the  constitution  of  the  sun. 

280.*  The  Belar  Spectrum  is  soaetimM  crowd  hy  htigbt 
Inrlead  of  dark  Uaos.  If  the  light  of  the  external  Photosphere 
of  the  Sun  could  be  observed  by  itself  alone,  and  separated 
from  that  of  the  internal  nucleus,  according  to  this  theory,  a 
solar  spectrum  would  be  obtained,  crossed  by  the  same  system 
of  Fraunhofer  lines  as  now,  only  reversed,  and  made  bright 
instead  of  dark. 

This  state  of  things  takes  place  during  the  occurrence  of  a 
total  solar  eclipse,  for  then  the  moon  coming  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  completely  cuts  off  all  light  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  the  sun,  and  no  light  can  reach  the  earth  except  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  solar  Photosphere,  and  the  incande&< 
cent  vapors  which  surround  it.    When  the  sun's  disk  is  view^ 
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under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  regular 
outline  of  a  perfect  circle,  it  is  found  to  present  an  extremely 
irregular  shape,  and  that  cloud-like  masses,  of  a  rose  or  pale 
coral  color,  make  their  appearance,  singly  or  in  groups,  project- 
ing into  space,  and  extending  far  beyond  the  outline  of  the 
disk.  These  prominences  are  great  accumulations  of  luminous 
gas,  thrown  out  to  an  enormous  distance  beyond  the  ordinaTy 
limits  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  in  some  cases  exceeding  90,000 
miles.  We  have  here,  then,  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
luminous  Photosphere  of  the  Sun,  by  itself  alone,  unaffected 
by  the  transmission  through  it  of  the  more  intensely  heated 
elements  of  the  internal  nudeus,  and  we  find  on  viewing  these 
prominences  through  a  spectroscope  of  great  dispersive  power, 
that  the  solar  spectrum  is  crossed,  not  as  usual,  by  the  diu*k 
Fraunhofer  lines,  but  by  bright  lines  similar  to  those  which  are 
discharged  by  incandescent  gases  or  vapors.  This  afibrds  very 
strong  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  the  above  mentioned  theory 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  fuso  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  wait  for  the  unusual  occur- 
rence of  a  total  solar  eclipse  in  order  to  view  the  bright  lines 
contamed  in  the  sun's  Photosphere,  separate  from  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  the  internal  nudeus  within.  As  these  vast  pillars 
of  gas  project  at  all  times  to  a  vast  distance  outside  of  the  sun's 
disk,  by  directing  the  spectroscope  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
sun's  disk  we  may  examine  their  light  unmixed  with  that  of 
the  internal  nudeus,  and  detect  these  bright  lines  at  all  times 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's.  Photosphere,  liy  arranging  the 
instrument  properly,  we  may  examine  the  light  proceeding  from 
the  edge  of  the*  disk,  and  therefore  containing  some  of  the 
transmitted  light  of  the  internal  nucleus,  and  that  of  the  Pho- 
tosphere together,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  into  the  spectrum  of  the 
former,  and  are  coincident  with  many  of  its  dark  lines;  or  in 
other  words  that  the  bright  lines  of  the  light  of  the  Photosphere 
are  converted  into  dark  lines  as  soon  as  any  of  the  light  of  the 
internal  nucleus  is  allowed  to  stream  through  it.  Th  s  is  Olus- 
trated  in  IKg,  112*'.  s  represents  the  solar  disk  with  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  Photosphere,  and  of  the  vast  projecticns 
of  incandescent  gas  which  surround  it  The  Spectro^cope  is 
directed  towards  the  edge  of  the  disk  so  as  to  receive  at  the 
same  time  through  its  Flit  s,  s,  a  beam  composed  of  the  light 
of  the  Photosphere  with  that  of  the  nucleus  behind  streaming 
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Fig.  112*.  throngh  it,  and  a  beam  composed 

^  of  the  light  of  the  Photosphere 

**  alone  with  its  projections  of  in- 

candescent gas.  On  examining 
the  spectra  thus  produced  it  is 
found  that  the  spectrum  of  the 
Photosphere  and  its  gaseous  pro- 
jections is  crossed  by  bright  lines 
instead  of  bj  dark,  and  that  these 
bright  lines  are  prolonged  into 
and  are  exactly  coincident  with 
several  of  the  dark  Fraunhofer 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus 
the  Hydrogen  line  h  a  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  Fraunhofer  line  c, 
^  H  /3  with  the  line  f.  The  prin- 
*  cipal  element  which  has  been 
thus  detected  in  the  sun's  Pho- 
tosphere is  Hydrogen,  of  which 
element,  in  an  incandescent  state, 
these  vast  clouds  of  vapor  are 
|f!/  supposed  chiefly  to  consist.  Iron, 
.   Magnesium,  and   Sodium,  with 

also  been  discovered. 

290*.  Spectra  of  fhe  Momi  vnA  Plaactg.  The  spectra  of 
the  Moon  and  of  the  Planets  are  found  to  be  crossed  by  the 
dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer,  and  to  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  Sun.  This  is  what  might  be  expected, 
since  they  do  not  shine  by  any  light  of  their  own,  but  merely 
reflect  the  light  of  the  Sun. 

291*.  Speetra  of  thaFixod  Stars.  The  spectra  produced  by 
the  light  of  Sinus,  Castor,  and  the  other  Fixed  Stars,  are  also 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  but  diflering  from  those  of  the  Sun,  and  from 
each  other,  although  in  nearly  ^1,  some  of  the  most  important 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  to  be  seen.  Thus  in  Pro- 
cyon,  the  double  line,  d,  of  the  solar  spectrum,  is  found ;  and 
in  Capella,  and  Beltegenx,  the  lines  d  and  b.  Arcturus,  Alde- 
baran.  /3  Pegasi,  and  ^  Virginis,  are  particularly  remarkable  for 

288.  What  eoDiMctioii  luw  been  dbeoTerad  betweon  the  dark  llnM  of  the  mlar  tpM* 
tmm  and  th«  bright  lines  of  the  ipeetra  of  the  metals  ?  2B9.  How  may  the  bright  Imea 
of  the  metallto  speetra  be  eonTcrted  Into  dark  lines  ?  How  may  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  raeetnim  be  explained  ?  What  sabstances  hare  been  dlaeoTered  in  the  sun  ?  289*. 
What  is  seen  when  the  external  Photosphere  is  obeerred  alone?  Explain  these  bright  Bneft 
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the  strength  and  namber  of  the  dark  lines  bj  which  their  spec- 
tra are  crossed.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Fixed  Stars  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sun,  that  is,  that  thej 
all  have  an  internal  luminous  nucleus,  surrounded  bj  an  exter- 
nal luminous  Photosphere  less  intensely  heated*  We  are  also 
able  to  ascertain  with  considerable  accuracy  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the«e  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  Aldebaran  contains 
Hydrogen,  Sodium,  Magnesium,  Calcium,  Iron,  Tellurium,  An- 
timony, Bismuth,  and  Mercury,  while  in  Sirius,  only  Sodium, 
Magnesium,  and  Hydrogen,  have  been  detected. 

292.*  Spaetra  «r  fh»  NeMto.  The  spectra  of  the  Nebulae, 
differ  from  those  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Stars,  as  they  contain 
only  bright  lines,  among  which  the  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen 
lines  are  very  apparent.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  Nebulse 
aro  only  masses  of  glowing  gas,  and  do  not  consist,  like  the 
Son,  of  an  incandeseent  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  a  gaseous  Photosphere. 

293.*  Bpaetra  of  C^wmeto  and  Halaora.  Observations  upon 
the  spectra  of  Comets  seem  to  show  that  the  nuclei  consist  of 
glowing  gas,  most  probably  containing  Carbon,  and  that  they 
not  only  emit  their  own  light,  but  also  reflect  n  portion  of  that 
of  the  Sun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spectra  of  Meteors  show 
that  they  are  incandescent  solid  bodies,  and  that  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  chemical  constitution,  some  containing 
Sodium,  others  Magnesium. 

2M*.  SpaetraartbfAvMraBOTMllaaadafLielitefaig^.  Tl:e 
spectra  of  the  Aurora  idso  exhibit  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
bright  lines,  but  none  that  are  coincident  with  those  of  any  of 
the  terrestrial  elements.  Hence  we  conclude  that  these  are 
Absent,  or  that  the  heat  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  make  them, 
luminous.  The  spectra  of  Lightning  are  also  crossed  by  bright 
lines,  some  of  which  are  coincident  with  those  of  Nitrogen  and 
Oxygen,  and  are  probably  produced  by  the  electrical  ignition 
of  the  gaseous  mixture  of  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Watery  Vapory  * 
and  Carbonic  Acid,  through  whidi  Uie  dischai^  is  made. 

Thus  we  have  the  means,  by  carefully  observing  the  liglit 
emitted  by  the  various  heavenly  bodies,  of  determining  not  only 
their  physical  constitution,  but  also  the  chemical  elements 
which  enter  into  them.    This  is  the  most  brilliant  generalixa- 

BMcrnw  the  method  of  obeerrlng  them.    What  k  the  prlndpel  nitartuiee  dlMO 
the  Bolor  promiiieDeet?     390*.  Deenibe  tbe.ipeotm  of  the  moon  aad  of  the 
291«.  Deeeribe  the  speotm  of  the  fixed  •!»».     What  eieBMBte  en  iaaaA  in 
202*.  Deeetibe  the  »peet»  of  the  Nebote.    SOS*.  Deffsribe  the  speetm  ct  Goneto  md 
or  Meteon.    2M*.  Daferibe  the  ipeetm  of  the  Anon  BofMlli,  md  of  Ughtntaig. 
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tion  of  modem  ehemistrj,  and  in  this  way  does  the  chemist 
possess  the  power  ai  extending  his  researches  beyond  the  earth, 
and  determining  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  siirl  and 
stars,  and  that  too  with  a  degree  of  exactness  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  ordinary  means  of  analysis. 

fl90.  The  eJSftct  of  Solar  laght  oa  tha  Vagetable  Eix^g^m, 
The  combined  influence  of  the  three  kinds  of  rays  contained  in 
the  sunbeam  upon  all  objects  exposed  to  their  action  is  un- 
doubtedly very  great.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  case  of 
plants.  Without  the  influence  of  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun- 
beam, plants  evince  no  signs  of  life,  and  in  general,  the  higher 
the  temperature,  the  more  abundant  and  luxuriant  the  vegeta- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  illuminating  rays  is  equally  marked. 
In  the  dark,  it  is  well  known  that  the  growth  of  plants  is 
checked,  and  that  their  tissues  are  soon  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  their  green  color,  and  turn  white ;  their  juices,  also,  lose  their 
peculiar  characteristic  properties  and  become  tasteless  and 
watery.  All  plants  tend  to  grow  towards  the  light,  and  if 
placed  in  cellars,  are  soon  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  windows. 
There  is  also  a  certain  mechanical  effect  exerted  by  the 
solar  beam ;  under  its  influence  the  stomata  of  the  leaves  are 
opened,  and  the  amount  of  air  and  watery  vapor  exhaled  and 
inhaled  is  greatly  increased ;  if  this  influence  be  withdrawn,  the 
stomata  arc  at  once  closed,  and  the  respiration  of  the  plant  is 
entirely  suspended*  Plants,  therefore,  placed  in  absolute  dark- 
ness, speedily  die.  There  is  another  effect,  however,  exerted 
by  tho  chemical  rays  of  the  8<^ar  beam,  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance. The  green  parts  of  leaves  and  stems  acquire  the 
power,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  of  decomposing  carbonic 
ac:d«  appropriating  the  carbon,  and  exhaling  nearly  pure  oxygen. 
In  the  dark,  this  process  is  reversed,  and  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
haled ;  but  as  the  amount  of  oxygen  produced  is  much  larger 
than  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  the  general  effect  of  plants 
is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen.  They  tend,  therefore, 
to  fit  the  air  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and  to  neutralize  the 
injurious  influences  exerted  upon  the  atmosphere  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced  by  the  breathing  of  animals.  There  are 
two  periods  in.  the  growth  of  plants  when  the  amount  of  car- 

293.  What  Is  the  effect  of  Ui«Jieat  rays  of  tho  solar  beam  OB  pUmts?  Ofthemnminr.Unff 
my*?  What  la  tho  effect  of  l^t  on  tho  stomata  of  leaves?  What  happens  if  pUnts  > 
placed  In  complete  darknees?  What  effect  has  light  on  the  deeomposltica  of  esrbor'c 
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bonic  acid  evolved  is  greatly  Increased,  viz.,  the  germination  of  the 
seeds,  and  the  bursting  of  the  flower-bads;  especially  the  former. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  both  these  processes  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  is  removed  from  the  starch  contained  in  the 
seed  and  flower,  in  order  that  it  may  be  converted  into  sugar. 
Oxygen  is,  therefore,  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  to  unite  with 
this  carbon  and  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  then  ex- 
haled. Both  these  processes  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  absence 
of  light,  and  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  vegetation 
is,  that  the  seed  be  buried  in  the  ground,  and  kept  in  the  dark. 
The  absence  of  light  tends,  therefore,  to  accelerate  combination 
with  oxygen,  or  to  produce  oxidation ;  the  presence  of  light  to 
set  free  oxygen  from  substances  containing  it,  or  to  produce 
dc-oxidation.  It  is  by  this  latter  process  that  all  the  carbon 
contained  in  plants  has  been  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere, 
by  the  a^ncy  of  leaves,  and  also  all  the  coal  now  found  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  These  influences  are  exerted  chiefly 
by  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sunbeam,  and  they  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  covering  plants  with  blue  glass.  This  has  the  effect 
of  absorbing  the  rays  of  heat  and  ligh£,  and  leaving  the  plant 
to  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  chemical  rays. 

991-  Bninmary  of  the  effects  of  Zii^ht  on  Teffetatioiu 
The  general  effect  of  sunlight  on  plants  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
1st.  The  illuminating  rays  prevent  the  germination  of  seeds- 
2d.  The  chemical  rays,  formed  at  the  violet  extremity  of  the 
spectrum,  and  extending  a  considerable  distance  beyond  it, 
quicken  germination,  dd.  The  luminous  rays  effect  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves.  4th.  The  chemical 
and  luminous  rays  are  both  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  leaves.  5th.  The  chemical  and  illuminating 
rays,  unassisted  by  the  calorific  rays,  prevent  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants.  6th.  The  heat  rays,  cor- 
responding with  the  extreme  red  rays,  assist  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants.  There  seems  to  be  a  nice 
adaptation  of  sunlight  to  the  varying  condition  of  vegetation, 
at  the  different  seasons.  In  the  spring,  when  the  process  of 
germination  is  going  on,  there  is  a  large  excess  of  chemical 
rays,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  powerfully  to  hasten  the 
process.  The  excess  of  the  chemical  rays,  at  this  season  of  tho 
- —  -  - 
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jear,  U  proved  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  photographic 
operations  may  be  carried  on.  As  summer  advances,  and  the 
influence  of  the  illuminating  rays  is  required  to  promote  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  and  the  conse- 
quent growth  of  vegetation,  the  quantity  of  the  illuminating 
and  heating  rays  both  increase  in  a  very  great  degree  relatively 

.  to  the  chemical  rays.  In  the  autumn,  as  plants  approach  matu- 
rity, and  seeds  are  to  be  formed,  and  fruit  ripened,  the  illumi- 
nating and  chemical  rays  both  diminish,  and  the  heating  rays 
are  increased.  This  furnishes  a  very  extraordinary  and  curi- 
ous instance  of  design  in  Nature.  Advantage  is  oflen  taken  of 
these  principles  by  the  horticulturist,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
When  the  seeds  are  to  be  forced,  they  are  covered  with  dark 
blue  glass,  because  this  absorbs  all  the  illuminating  and  calorific 
rays,  and  allows  only  the  chemical  rays  to  reach  the  plant.  As 
the  plant  advances  towards  maturity,  light  is  needed,  and  yellow 
glass  is  substituted  in  place  of  blue.  When  the  period  of 
maturity  arrives,  heat  has  become  more  essential,  and  red  glass 
h  employed  in  place  of  the  yellow.  In  this  manner  the  gar- 
dener closely  imitates  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  sun- 
light which  are  made  in  Nature. 

292.  The  9Sbct  of  Solar  Z«i^ht  on  Ohomlcal  Compounds. 
Several  instances  have  already  been  adverted  to,  of  the  chemi- 
cal effect  of  the  sun's  rays ;  chlorine  and  hydrogen  will  unite 
with  explosion,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  wUl  be  blackened  if 
placed  in  the  bright  sunlight  In  all  these  cases  the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sunbeam^  and  not  by 
those  of  heat  or  light,  for  if  the  beam  be  decomposed  by  a 
prism,  and  the  different  rays  separated  from  each  other,  those 
of  heat  and  light  may  be  entirely  excluded,  and  yet  the  effect 
remain  the  same.  An  important  application  is  made  of  this 
influence  of  the  chemical  rays  in  the  art  of  Photography,  or 
the  fon^tion  of  pictures  by  the  agency  of  the  sun.  These 
pictures  are  generally  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chemical 
rays  of  the  sunbeam  on  some,  salt  of  silver.  The  explanation 
of  the  chemical  part  of  the  process  must  be  deferred  for  the 

j  present,  and  the  mechanical  details  only  given  here.  The 
outline  of  any  object  can  be  taken  by  the  following  simple  pro- 
cess. Let  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  moistened  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  washed  over  with  a  solution 

Hofvr  doM  the  ipurdeiier  imltato  Natara  in  tfab  n0peet?'~292.  What  to  the  effect  of 
nuUgbt  on  ehemieal  eomblnatioa  ?  On  ohknide  of  attTer  ?  By  irtiat  nj*  in  the  tnnbeam 
iBthiseaBctpKMtaeed?    How  it  this  proved  7    What  ort  depends  upon  this  eOoct  of  light* 
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of  nitrate  of  olrer.  Common  salt  ooosists  of  chlorine  and 
sodiumy  and  bj  the  action  of  the  chlorine  the  nitrate  of  silTcr 
IS  converted  into  the  chloride  of  silyer,  a  Bubstance  whidi 
apeedilj  tuma  black  on  exposure  to  the  sunlight.  This  black 
ook>r  is  due  to  a  chemical  chaise  in  the  chloride,  in  virtue  of 
which,  either  an  oxide,  or  some  peculiar  form  of  chloride  of 
silver,  of  a  black  color,  is  produced.  I^  on  paper  thus  prepared, 
before  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  light,  any  small  object  be 
placed,  which  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  then  the  whole  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  tl^  paper  will  be  blackened,  except  where 
it  has  been  protected  by  the  article  in  question ;  thus  a  white 
spot  will  be  produced  upon  a  darit  ground,  having  the  exact 
outline  of  the  article  employed,  and  this  white  spot  may  be 
prevented  from  turning  bkick  on  exposure  to  the  light,  and  pre- 
served permanently  white,  by  washing  the  paper  immediately 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  by  which  all  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  paper  left  in  its  natural 
condition.  If  the  article  in  question  be  not  entirely  opaque, 
but  partially  translucent,  the  paper  under  it  will  have  been 
more  or  less  blackened,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  light 
transmitted,  and  in  this  way  various  degrees  of  shade  produced 
which  may  be  rendered  permanent  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. It  was  on  this  principle  that  Wedgewood  and  Davy, 
about  1802,  undertook  to  prepare  photogriq^hic  pictures,  by  pro- 
jecting the  shadow  of  the  article  intended  to  be  copied,  upon 
white  paper  and  leather,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  but  unfortunately  their  attempts  failed  in  consequence 
of  inability  to  fix  the  pictures,  and  render  them  indestructible 
by  diffiised  light 

293.  The  Dagvenraotyfe  ptvcMm.  The  next  improvement 
in  taking  photographic  pictures  consisted  in  the  use  of  the 
camera  obscura.  By  this  instrument  a  luminous  image  can  be 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  darkened  box ;  and  if  this  image  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  polished  silver  plate,  or  upon  properiy 
prepared  paper,  a  picture  will  be  formed  which  only  needs  pro- 
tection from  the  action  of  diffiised  light,  after  being  taken  from 
the  camera,  in  order  to  be  permanent  M.  Daguerre,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  the  process  which  bears  his  name,  made  use 'of 
plates  of  silver  coated  with  iodine,  by  exposure  to  the  fumes 
which  rise  from  this  substance  on  tlie  application  of  heat ;  in 
this  way  a  thin  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  upon   the 

How  nuLj  the  oatlhM  of  an  dUeet  be  teken?    Who  flnt  mMtortook  to  impart  plMto- 
gnphlo  outanM  by  this  ptoMnf— 308.  Describe  Uie  Digoemot/pe 
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rarfiicc.  It  u  then  exposed  ibr  a  few  moments  to  the  action 
of  light  in  the  camera,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  decompose 
the  iodide  of  silver,  and  expose  the  pare  metal  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  the  light  and  shade  of  the  image  within 
the  instnmient.  The  plate  is  then  removed  from  the  camera, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  transferred  to  a  darkened  room,  where 
it  is  hdd  over  the  fumes  of  heated  mercury ;  these  mercurial 
fumes  act  upon  th&  silver  wherever  it  has  be^n  laid  bare  by  the 
action  of  the  light,  and  to  a  degree  proportioned  to  this  action, 
and  thus  a  difference  of  surface  and  color  are  produced  between 
the  image  and  the  other  parts  of  the  plate,  and  it  now  only  re- 
mains to  remove  the  undecomposed  iodide  of  siLver  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  plate,  and  render  it  incapable  of  being 
affected  by  the  acticMi  of  the  difBised  light  of  day,  in  order  to 
make  the  pictnre  complete.  This  is  effected  by  washing  the 
plate  with  a  solution  of  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  which  dis- 
solves off  all  the  remaining  sensitive  coating.  It  is  then  cov- 
ered with  a  very  thin  film  of  reduced  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  picture  a  richer  and  warmer  tone.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  pouring  upon  the  plate  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
and  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

29f.  Fhototraphfl*  About  the  same  time  that  the  process 
for  taking  pictures  upon  iodized  silver  plates  was  introduced  by 
M*  Daguerre,  Mr.  Talbot  invented  a  similar  process  for  taking 
pictures  upon  paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  silver. 
The  paper  is  placed  in  the  camera  in  the  manner  just  described, 
and  the  invisible  picture  which  is  formed  is  developed  by  wash- 
ing it  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the  superfluous  iodide  of  sil- 
ver being  qnidtly  removed  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  The  picture  thus  formed  is  then  placed  upon 
a  second  sheet  of  iodized  paper,  and  both  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  partial  trans- 
parence of  the  paper,  the  rays  of  light  are  enabled  to  pass 
through  the  first  sheet  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of 
light  and  shade  of  the  picture,  and  falling  upon'  the  lower  sheet, 
speedily  develop  a  second  picture  upon  its  sensitive  surface. 
As  the  darkest  portions  of  the  first  picture  were  produced  by 
the  roost  highly  illuminated  parts  of  the  object,  the  picture  of 
which  was  tedken,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  second,  the  light- 
est portions  will  be  produced  beneath  the  darkest  portions  of 
the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  which  these  offer  to 

294.  DcKribe  the  ilmplest  photogmphlo  prooaas. 
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tlie  passage  of  light,  and  that  the  darkest  portions  of  the  eecond 
picture  will  correspond  with  the  lightest  portions  of  the  first,  and 
consequently  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  second  picture  will 
exactly  correspond  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  original 
object.  This  process  not  only  possesses  the  advantage  of  cheap- 
ness and  portability,  but  also  the  additional  one  of  allowing  the 
multiplication  of  impressions  indefinitely,  without  again  having 
recourse  to  the  camera,  and  of  giving  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  original  object ;  but  it  is  defective  in  delicacy  in  consequence 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  fibre  of  paper,  even  when  manufiictured 
with  the  greatest  care  and  expressly  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  next  improvement  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  glass 
plates,  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  delicate  and  transparent  paste,  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs. 
The  transparent  medium  now  most  commonly  employed,  is  col- 
lodion ;  this  is  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether.  The  plate  of 
glass  is  first  rubbed  very  dry  and  clean,  with  linen  and  leather ; 
it  is  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  upon  the  middle 
portion  a  quantity  of  liquid  collodion,  having  some  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  it,  is  poured,  and  the  superfluous  liquid 
allowed  to  drain  off.  The  collodion  soon  evaporates,  and  the 
plate  acquires  a  cloudy  appearance.  It  is  then  immediately 
plunged  into  a  bath  containing  4  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
every  10  grains  of  water ;  the  iodine  at  once  quits  the  potassium 
and  unites  with  the  silver,  to  form  an  iodide  of  silver,  which  is 
deposited  in  a  thin  film  over  the  whole  plate ;  the  process  is 
carried  on  in  a  dark  room,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  affected 
by  the  diffused  light.  After  remaining  about  a  minute  in  the 
bath,  the  plate  is  drained,  dried,  and  placed  in  a  closed  frame, 
fitting  tightly  into  the  grooves  of  the  camera*  ■  When  it  is  ad- 
justed in  its  proper  place,  the  slide  which  protects  it  is  removed, 
and  the  iodized  plate  of  glass  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lumi- 
nous image  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  camera.  The  iodide 
of  silver  is  everywhere  decomposed  to  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  light,  the  brightest  parts  of  the  imago  producing  the  deep-  | 

est  impression,  but  without  exhibiting  any  apparent  picture. 
It  is  then  removed  from  the  camera  into  a  darkened  room,  and 
washed  with  a  solution  of  pyro-gallic  aqd,  containing  a  slight 
amount  of  crystallized  acetic  acid.  Wherever  the  iodide  of  sil- 
ver has  experienced  the  beginning  of  decomposition,  there  is  I 

Beseribo  the  collodion  proe«tfi.    IIow  Is  th«  raperflooiu  Iodide  of  silTer  remored  ? 
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formed  ibe  blaclt  gallate  of  silver,  and  the  image  immediately 
appears.  The  shaded  parts  of  the  object  whose  picture  is  madet 
liaving  produced  no  effect  upoa  the  iodized  glass  plate  within 
the  camera,  at  these  points  no  darkening  effect  is  produced  whea 
it  is  dipped  into  the  gallic  acid,  and  the  undecomposed  iodide 
remaiiu  entirely  unchanged.  As  this  would  speedily  become 
blackened  under  the  influence  of  difiiised  daylight,  it  is  quickly 
washed  off  by  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda.  Thus  thei« 
is  formed  upon  the  gloss  plate  a  representatkia  of  the  original 
object,  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  reversed,  the  bright 
parts  being  dark  upon  the  plate,  and  the  dark  ports  of  the  ob- 
ject being  perfectly  colorless  and  transparent;  consequently, 
the  picture  thus  obtained  is  called  a  negative.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce a  poiitive  picture,  or  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original 
object,  the  negative  plate  is  laid  upoa  a  piece  of  paper  pre- 
pared with  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  two  sheets  being  coiOr 
pressed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  the  whole  is  exposed  to 
the  ac^oa  of  bright  sunlight.  The  dark  parts  of  the  plate 
become  the  light  parts  of  the  new  picture,  and  the  light  parts  of 
the  plate  the  dark  parts,  thus  forming  a  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  original  object.  The  paper  is 
then  washed  in  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  in  oider  to 
remove  the  superfluous  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  picture  is 
complete.  It  is  evident  that  from  a  single  negative  on  glass, 
of  this  descnption,  au  indefinite  number  of  positive  pictures 
may  be  obtained 
Fig.  Hi.  by  a  process  which 
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photographs.  The  leng  is  placed  at  ▲,  and  turned  towards  the 
person  or  object  the  image  of  which  is  to  be  talLeu.  Its  focus 
can  be  altered  bj  means  of  the  screw  i>.  The  glass,  or  the  sil- 
ver folate,  is  fiisteoed  upon  a  fraBie,  whidi  is  slid  into  a  groove, 
B  B,  made  capable  of  adjustment  in  xeforence  to  the  lens  by 
moving  it  in  or  out  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  c.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  image  of  the  object  is  inverted.  The  images 
produced  by  single  lenses  are  always  inverted,  but  this  evidently 
presents  no  pm^ical  difficulty.  In  the  actual  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, an  additional  slide  is  employed,  not  seen  in  the  figure,  by 
which  the  light  of  the  room  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  plate, 
and  the  process  carried  on  in  total  darkness.  For  full  particu- 
lars in  reference  to  this  beautiful  art,  reference  must  be  made  to 
special  treatises  on  Photography. 

296m  FlifltogTapha  are  pvodue^d  aolelir  by  th«  chemical 
niys  of  the  solar  lionm,  Thfd  process  of  forming  daguerreotype 
and  pliotographic  pictures  depends  solely  upon  the  chemical 
rays  of  the  solar  beam,  L  e.,  upon  the  rays  that  are  found  in  the 
sdlar  spectrum,  above  the  vi<det,  and  entirely  outside  of  the 
luminous  limits  of  the  spectrum,  extending  in  Fig,  104,  from  v 
to  e.  The  name  photography,  which  means  *^  Light  drawing,"  is 
therefore  misapplied  to  this  art,  because  the  light  of  the  solar 
beam,  instead  of  producing  the  pictures,  actually  tends  to  pre- 
vent their  formation.  That  this  is  true,  may  be  proved  by  tak- 
ing a  daguerreotype  in  the  dark,  by  the  use  of  the  obscure,  or 
chemical  rays,  alone.  Let  a  large  solar  spectrum  be  thrown 
upon  a  screen,  and  at  the  point  c,  between  V  and  c,  Fig,  104, 
beyond  the  luminous  rays,  where  the  chemical  rays  are  situated, 
let  a  lens  be  placed  in  such'  a  way  as  to  throw  these  rays  into  a 
darkened  apartment,  upon  the  object  whose  picture  is  to  be 
produced ;  firom  the  object  they  may  be  received  upon  sensitive 
photographic  paper  arranged  in  the  camera  and  a  picture  taken 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  That  it  is  the  actinic,  or  chemical  rays, 
which  produce  the  picture,  is  also  proved  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Throw  the  prismatic  spectrum  upon  a  table,  and  place  in 
it  slips  of  photographic  paper,  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver ; 
then  bring  out  the  effect  by  means  of  some  developing  agent 
It  will  be  found  that  the  darkening  is  the  deepest  in  the  indigo 
and  violet  spaces,  and  that  it  extends  upwards  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  visible  spectrum.  If  traced  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  is  found  to  diminish  rapidly  in  intensity,  until  it 

206.  "Bj  what  njB  In  the  solar  baon  mn  photographs  produced  ?    How  vaaj  tU«  b? 
proTcd  by  photographic  paper  ?    By  flowers  and  pisese  of  (lass  of  dIfltevBl  colon  f 
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reaches  tlie  green  cdored  space,  and  then  lo  cease  entirety, 
Fiy.  113  illtulmtes  this,  and  bHowb  very  pUinly  that  in  Uie  red, 
orange,  yellow,  nnd  green,  there  is  no  dark- 
Fig,  lis.  ening  effect  whatever  prodaced.     Again, 
take  ft  rase  of  flowers,  of  di^rent  shades, 
— ^Karlet,  bine,  and  yellow, — and  make  n 
phott^raphic  eopy  of  them  upon  iodide  of 
Eilrer.     The  Uue  tints  wiU  be  found  to  act 
meet  Tiolenttj  npon   the  sensilive  paper, 
while  the  red  and  yellow  are  scarcely  vbi- 
ble.     Again,  take  a  sheet  eS  sensitive  paper, 
prepared  with  chloride  of  sSrer,  and  place 
upon  it  strips  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  glass. 
On  exposure  to  the  snn's  rays  for  a  few  mm- 
ntes,  the  part  beneath  the  bine  glass  darkens 
rapidly,  while  those  covered  by  the  red  and 
sp.anm%.  4*.^™.  yellow  glass,  are  perfectly  protected.     This 
IS  the  more  striking  from  the  extreme  trans- 
parency of  the  plate  of  yellow  glass,  nnd  the  ease  with  which 
the  light  strikes  through  it,  and  the  nearly  complete  opacity  of 
the  plate  of  blue  glass,  hardly  albwisg  of  the  passage  of  light 

nt  all.  -■   -^^ —«- 

'  097.  PnwtiMl  impwtaBM  »€  UatlafvisUiir  ItttwMA  Oa 
illvKlnatlBf  avA  cbemicalniT'cfUcb't  As^the  Photographist 
requires  the  use  of  the  diemical  rays  of  the  solar  beam,  it  is 
neoessary  for  him  to  pay  constant  attention  to  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  these  lay^,  and  the  various  circumstances  which  affect 
them.  As  they  are  more  refrangible  than  the  illuminating  rays, 
Oasj  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  somewhat  nearer  the  lens 
tiian  the  nys  of  heat  and  Ught,  Fig.  105,  and  in  the  arrange- 
meBt  of  the  camera,  the  plate  most  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
In  the  copying  of  natural  objects,  it  will  be  found  that  the  less 
refrangible  c^ors,  trom  green  to  red,  ioclosive,  send  forth  no 
diemical  rays,  and  therefore  make  no  in^jression  npon  the  sen- 
sitive surfaces  which  are  employed,  and  produce  no  picture. 
Figures,  theretca^  of  green,  yellow,  and  red,  have  of  late  years 
been  very  generally  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  counterfeiting  of  govenuoent  and  other  notes.  In  the  tak- 
ing of  photographs,  it  is  not  always  the  brightest  day  that  is 

19T.  WhTiiiBat  ■ItmtloB  ba  paid  to  Ibe  ebemkil  njt  of  annUgfat  In  adjnitliigUH 
faswa!  wbiu  )•  theidnDlacBoriatnidDClDE  eoIiKHlllcarHlDto  bw>k  noM!  Wb; 
li  th*  InltfaMC  day  not  Mctasarilr  ftToimbk  to  ptwdignphj  T  Wb/ u«  Um  wlndowi  ctf 
photognphlc  BlitU  (hnl  dUi  bl»  (luil 
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the  most  £ivorabIC|  on  account  of  the  predominancCy  on  such 
days,  of  the  yellow  rays ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  autumn, 
— when  such  hues  predominate  in  the  landscape, — ^is  not  favor- 
able for  pictures  of  natural  objects*  The  sensitive  plates  are 
a  £uthful  index  of  the  light  of  the  atmosphere.  The  artist  will 
frequently  have  occasion  to  notice,  on  prolonging  his  labors 
until  the  evening,  that  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  plates  begins  to  take  plaoe,  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  but 
little  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  light ; 
the  setting  sun  has  sunk  behind  a  cloud,  and  all  chemical  action 
is  soon  at  an  end.  If  the  light  is  at  all  of  a  yellow  cast,  how- 
ever bright  it  may  be,  its  chemical  powers  will  be  very  smalL 
For  this  reason,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  yellow  and  i^  rays 
which  may  be  reflected  from  common  objects,  upon  those  which 
are  to  be  photographed,  it  is  usual  to  glaze  ^e  windows  of  the 
apartment  with  blue,  or  violet  colored  glass.  This  imparts  a 
blue  tinge  to  all  the  objects  in  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time 
effectually  absorbs  the  yellow  and  red  rays  that  may  exist  in 
the  atmosphere;  thus  the  object  to  be  photographed  emits  a 
larger  proportion  of  chemicid  rays,  and  its  outline* becomes 
much  more  distinct. 

298.  All  sorikcM  arto  affected  hy  tlio  bob's  liffht.  It  has 
been  seen  that  certain  substances  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
impressions  from  the  chemical  rays  of  the  solar  beam ;  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  sun's  rays  can  hatdly  fall  upon  a 
surface  of  any  kind  without  producing  a  molecular  change,  and 
leaving  a  permanent  impression.  If  an  engraving,  which  haa 
for  some  time  been  kept  in  the  dark,  be  exposed  to  the  sunli^&t 
upon  one-half  of  its  surface,  while  the  other  is  covered,  and 
then  bo  removed  to  a  dark  room,  and  a  piece  of  prepared  pho- 
togmphic  paper  laid  upon  it,  the  part  of  the  engraving  which 
was  exposed  to  the  light  is  taken  upon  the  sensitive  paper, 
while  the  covered  part  produces  no  effect.  An  engraving  which 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  then 
placed  in  the  dark,  will  reproduce  an  image  of  itself  upon  pho- 
tographic paper,  at  the  distance  of  quarter  of  an  inch,  without 
contact  Indeed,  one  object  can  hardly  touch,  or  approach 
another,  without  producing  some '  impression  upon  its  surface. 
The  effects  exerted  upon  bodies  by  the  action  of  sunlight  are 

296.  Do  the  chemical  ntTS  of  the  ranbeam  prodaoe  an  impieeikm  upon  any  caoecpi 
fpedaUv  prepared  anrftees  !  How  la  this  illiutmted  in  the  caae  of  aa  eograTlng  tzpoaed 
to  the  light  and  carried  into  a  darkened  room  ?  What  eflisct  ia  prodaeednpon  these  ia* 
flueneefl  of  light  daring  tLe  night  ?  Is  a  period  of  dtaknem  easential  to  the  nonnal 
dition  of  matter? 
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obliterated  daring  the  night,  and  a  period  of  darkness  seems  to 
be  essential  to  restore  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  various 

forms  of  matter. 

299.  Th0  relatioiis  of  the  mini  of  Beaty  Zii^hty  and  chmnl^ 
cal  eflbct  in  the  Solar  flpectmaiu  It  is  thought  that  the  undula- 
tions  which  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat,  are  slower 
than  those  of  light  and  chemical  influence,  but  that  all  are  pro* 
duced  bj  the  exceedingly  rapid  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of 
bodies,  communicated  to  the  particles  of  an  all-pervading  ether, 
and  carried  along  bj  it  with  wonderful  celerity.  The  slowest 
and  longest  of  these  vibrations  cause  undulations  of  a  low  de- 
gree of  refrangibility,  which  produce  the  sensation  and  other 
effects  of  heat ;  as  thej  increase  in  speed,  the  degree  of  refran* 
gibilitj  is  increased,  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  also  aug- 
mented ;  as  the  vibrations  become  more  frequent,  the  refrangibility 
is  still  further  increased,  and  the  effect  of  dull  red  light  produced. 
By  a  still  further  increase  in  speed,  the  heating  effect  is  dimin* 
ished,  refrangibility  is  stiU  more  increased,  and  the  effect  of 
bright  red  light  produced.  By  a  still  further  increase  in  speed, 
the  effect  of  heat  altogether  ceases,  the  red  brightens,  and  passes 
into  the  orange,  and  from  orange  to  yellow,  where  the  maximum 
effect  of  light  is  attained.  The  speed  of  the  undulations  rising 
still  higher,  the  effect  of  light  is  diminished,  the  yellow  passes 
into  the  green  and  blue^refran^bility  is  still  further  increased, 
and  chemical  effect  first  begins  to  show  itself  This  increases 
rapidly,  as  the  blue  passes  into  violet,  and  attains  its  maximum 
a  little  beyond  that  end  of  the  spectrum ;  after  which,  this  effect 
also  diminishes,  and  the  vibrations  probably  cease  altogether. 
The  conversion  of  htot,  light,  and  chemical  power,  into  each 
other,  is  thus  seen  to  be  simply  a  change  in  the  rate  of  undu- 
lation. The  conversion  of  these  forces  into  ordinary  motion, 
and  their  production  from  it,  are  also  seen  to  be  readily  expli- 
cable as  a  mere  change  of  the  mode  of  motion,  affording  another 
illustration  of  the  convertibility  of  Forces, 

1.  The  ignlttoii  of  mIMb  Is  a  mvae%  of  light ;  thif  nuiT  be  shown  by  setting  fli«  to  • 
Jnt  of  hydxogan  gas,  and  introdneing  Into  the  flame,  whidh  Is  afanost  inTMble,  a  piece  of 
piatlnnm  w&e ;  the  light  is  at  onoe  gteatly  incweed.  Introdnce  fine  Iron,  steri  and 
copper  wire ;  a  piece  of  f^bss  tabe ;  ttie  flnelj  sharpened  end  of  %  piece  of  poroetotai, 

289.  How  do  the  ethereal  Tibrations  which  produce  heat,  compare  in  rapidity  witt& 
those  which  produce  light  and  chemical  influence!  Trace  the  gradual  passage  of  the 
lays  of  heat  Into  those  of  light  and  chemical  efliBet.  Bfay  thes«  ibcces  m  regaided  sc 
only  diflersnt  rates  in  the  motion  of  the  mofeeules  of  matter  ? 

ir 
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chalk  and  marble;  shake  some  calcined  magnesia,  and  powdered  charaoal,  throngfa  ttie 
flame;  ineTerycaeethereiaagreatincraaaeinthelniUiancyitf  the  light..  The  hydrogen 
may  be  |»repax«d  by  pouring  snlphnric  acid,  dUuted  with  five  times  Its  Tolnme  of  watA*, 
and  allowed  to  cool,  upon  granulated  dnc  in  a  glass  flask,  fitted  with  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  glass  tube,  dbniwn  ont  to  a  fine  noole.  The  gas  must  be  allow^  to  escape 
ftom  the  noole  ftxr  at  least  flye  minutes  beftie  Kiting,  In  oider  to  oompletely  expel  the 
atmospheric  air,  otherwise  there  wUl  be  an  explosion. 

2.  Oalnmic  elecMdty  is  a  source  of  light ;  tills  may  be  shown  by  binding  a  piece  of 
well  burned  charcoal,  or  prepared  carbon,  to  each  of  the  wins  attached  to  the  poles  of  a 
battel  of  12  Grore's  cups,  bringing  the  points  near  enough  for  the  cunent  to  pass, 
and  then  drawing  the  Charcot  points  slowJiy  apart  to  4  ihort  distance ;  the  li^t  is  teiy 
Tivld. 

3.  Ciystalllzation  is  a  source  (flight;  this  is  best  seen  by  diasolTing  transpannt  arsen- 
Ions  acid,  or  common  arsenic,  in  boiling  ctilorobydrie  add,  until  a  saturated  solution  is 
made,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  in  a  darkened  room ;  a  flash  of  li^t  may  be  seen  to 
accompany  tiie  deposition  of  each  crystal. 

4k  Chemical  action  is  a  source  of  Ug^t ;  this  will  become  apparent  ftom  many  of  the 
experiments  which  are  to  follow,  espedaUy  the  burning  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen. 

5.  The  law  of  the  reflection  of  Iteht  may  be  shown  m  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  re- 
flection of  heat.    Bee  experiment  80,  page  76. 

0.  The  reflection  of  Ufpit  may  also  be  shown  by  the  Isige  parabolic  mirrors ;  see  C  75,  p. 
61.  If  one  of  these  mirrors  be  placed  opposite  to  ttie  sun,  a  spot  of  extremely  mtense 
light  and  heat  will  be  formed  in  its  Iboos ;  many  of  the  metals  will  be  made  red-lu>t,  and 
combustible  substances  inflamed. 

7.  The  refraction  a(  light ;  this  may  be  shown  by  a  Jarge  double  oonTex  lens ;  also  by 
a  solid  prism  of  flint  glass ;  or  still  more  eflectiTely  by  a  hollow  prism  of  glass  filled  wilfti 
bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 

8.' The  solar  spectrum  may  be  disputed  to  the  best  adimntage  by  allowing  a  beam  of 
sunlight  to  enter  a  darkened  room  through  an  exceedingly  fine  sUt,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  $  276,  and  receiving  the  spectrum  upon  a  screen  of  white  ootttm  cloth,  placed 
at  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  prism. 

9.  The  different  heating  power  of  the  lays  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  Teir  delicate 
thermometer  successlTely  in  the  colored  spaces,  from  the  riotet  to  the  red,  and  finally  a 
little  below,  and  outside  of  the  red  ray. 

10.  The  difibrent  illuminating  power  Ot  the  rays  may  be  shown  by  holding  a  printed 
page  suecessiTely  in  the  different  oolors. 

1 1.  The  different  chemical  power  of  the  rays  may  be  shown  Inr  placing  slips  of  un- 
glaied  white  paper,  that  hare  been  dipped  in  a  colorlcM  solution  of  nitrate  of  silTer,  and 
mimediately  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  in  the  dark.  sueeesslTvly,  one  aHp 
in  nach  color,  ftova.  the  red  to  the  riolot,  and  beyond  the  riolet,  lor  about  one  minute 
each :  or  by  exposing  a  piece  of  prepared  paper  to  the  action  of  the  whole  spectrum. 
See  1$  278  and  279. 

12.  The  power  of  sunlight  to  produce  chonical  combination,  may  be  shown  by  mix- 
ing equal  Tolumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in  a  small  fldaw  tube,  supported  over  mer- 
cury, In  the  dark,  or  diffuse  daylight,  and  reflecting  a  oeam  of  sunlteht  upon  it  by  a 
mirror ;  onir  a  small  quantity  or  tM  gases  shotdd  be  employed.  If  a  large  quantity  be 
used,  the  mixture  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle  of  white  glass,  in  a  wooden  boXjWith  a 
movable  cover,  wliich  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  string  from  a  convenient  distance.  The  ex« 
plosion  is  violent.  The  mode  of  prepudng  these  gases  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
^periments  under  each. 

1 3.  The  power  of  decomposing  eaibonic  add.  Imparted  to  green  leamesby  sunlight,  naj 
be  shown  by  ptadng  a  thriving  plant  in  a  jar  of  carbonic  add  gss,  and  eaq>gBlng It  to  IIm 
sunlight  for  some  days.  Test  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  add  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  by  inserting  a  lighted  taper ;  It  will  bo  extinguished.  Prove  the  converrion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  into  oxygen  at  the  close  of  the  exper£ment,  by  introducing  the  same 
taper,  rc-Ughted ;  It  will  now  bum  with  increased  brilliancy. 

14k  That  the  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen  in  the  sunlight,  may  be  shown  by  pladng 
a  sprig  of  mint  in  a  white  glass  globe,  filled  full  of  spring  water,  and  then  inverted  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  pla^  In  the  sun ;  in  a  short  time  bubbles  of  gas  will  coUeet, 
which  may  be  prored  to  be  pure  oxygen  by  their  efllect  on  a  lighted  taper. 

15.  The  effect  of  sunlight  on  chemieil  compounds,  may  be  shown  by  pouring  a  little 
solution  of  common  salt  into  a  wine  glass  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  ci  sUver,  and 
exposing  the  wiiite  predpitate  to  the  action  of  the  sun ;  It  Is  almost  immediately  black- 
ened. 

1 6.  The  different  chemical  effect  of  light  of  different  colors,  msy  l>o  shown  by  exposing 
blips  of  paper,  prepared  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  In  one  cf 
common  salt,  in  the  dark,  under  pieces  of  blue,  yellow  and  red  glass,  to  the  action  of 
sunUsht.  The  effect  will  be  deddedly  the  greatest  under  the  blue,  and  least  under  the 
red  glass. 
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17*  Frannhofer^s  lines  may  readily  be  seen  by  means  of  an  Instnnntafci  amaged  as  In 
§  283,  or  by  the  Spectroscope,  $  286,  sobstitating  snnllght,  in  p]ace  of  artiflcial  Usfat. 

18.  The  ezJsteDce  of  chemical  substances  in  flames,  may  be  shown  by  employmg  the 
Spectroscope,  as  described  in  }}  285  and  286,  or  by  recdThig  the  spectrum  on  a  screeni 
as  in  $  284. 

19.  The  coQTeision  of  the  bright  lines  of  the  spectra  of  artificial  light  into  darlc  lines, 
may  be  shown  by  fanning  a  spectram  vpon  a  screen,  by  means  of  the  Spectroscope,  and 
the  light  of  a  powerftil  lamp,  and  noting  the  bright  double  sodium  line  in  the  orange ; 
this  is  due  to  the  nnirersal  dUTosion  of  sodinm :  then  ignite  a  piece  of  sodium  in  a  small 

{>latinum  spoon,  in  a  gas  burner,  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  light  <tf  the  original  lamp 
D  its  passage  into  the  Spectroscope,  and  the  bright  sodium  lines  of  the  spectrum  will  be 
at  once  oonrerted  into  dark  lines.  The  same  ezpsiiment  may  be  tried  with  equal  effect 
with  potassium  and  other  metals. 

20.  The  daguerreotype  and  photograph  process  may  be  iUnstrated  hj  strictly  Ibllowing 
the  dbecticms  contained  in  %%  298  and  2M,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  camera  obscura,  tak- 
ing  care  to  protect  the  prepved  plates  oarefhlly  from  the  actton  of  diffiased  light.  The 
proportions  of  the  solutions  required  are  as  fi>Uows : 

1.  CoUodion,— 6  or  6  grs.  of  gun  cotton,  to  1  oa.  of  mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  to  2 
of  ether,  then  add  2|  grs.  each  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  cadmium. 

2.  Nitrate  of  SilTsr  Solution,— 480  grs.  of  erystalliaed  nitrate  of  silrer,  to  2  oa.  of  water, 
with  addition  of  4  gn.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  cadmium. 

8.  Pyro-OaUie  Acid  Solution,—!  gr.  of  pyro-gallle  acid,  80  minims  of  alo(diol,  80  min- 
ims of  glacial  acetic  add,  2  grs.  of  dtrio  acid,  diasolTed  in  1  oa.  of  water. 

4.  The  Hypo-Sulphite  of  Soda  Solution  should  be  saturated.  If  any  diffleulty  be  en- 
eountcred,  further  mstruetlon  should  be  sought  Ikom  some  ezpsrissiced  pliotographar. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   THIRD   CHEMICAL   AGENT: — ELECTRICITY. 

STATICAL    electricity;  'gALVANXC    ELECTBICITT ;    ELECTRO-MAOKET- 

X8X;    HAGNETO-BLECTBICITY ;     THERMO-ELECTfilCITT ;    ANIHAL 

BLECTBICITT  ;  THB  BBLATION8  OF  THE  CHSMICAL  AOBHTS. 

SI.  statical BlMtrietty. 

300.  fileetrieity.  The  third  of  the  three  great  imponder- 
able agents  by  which  the  action  of  chemical  affinity  is  controlled, 
and  which  is  either  produced  in  all  cases  of  chemical  action,  or 
has  a  powerful  effect  in  produdng  them,  is  Electricity.  There 
are  two  different  states  in  which  electricity  is  manifested,  stati- 
cal and  galvanic.  The  former  is  electricity  in  a  state  of  repose ; 
the  latter  is  electricity  in  movement.  Statical  electricity  is 
principally  produced  by  friction ;  it  accumulates  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies,  and  esjsts  in  a  state  of  tension,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  sparks,  and  by  the  attraction  which  it  exerts.    Gfal- 

800.  What  b  the  third  tanponderable ?    In  what  two  states  docs  it  exist?    Dese 
them. 
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vanic  electricit j  is  principallj  produced  by  chemical  action ;  it 
flows  for  hoars  in  a  steadj  and  continuous  current ;  and  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  statical  electridtj  hj  its  chemical  effects, 
and  its  connection  with  magnetism. 

391«  Tli«  aatore  of  Blactiiclty.  There  are  two  hypotheses 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  thb  powerful  agent  analogous  to  those 
wliich  have  heen  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat  and 
light.  The  first  regards  it  as  an  exceedingly  suhtile  fiuid,  so 
light  as  not  to  affect  the  most  delicate  balances ;  moving  with 
immense  velocity,  and  pervading  all  substances.  The  second 
regards  it  as  the  result  of  a  special  modification  made  in  the 
stale  of  bodies,  depending  upon  a  peculiar  vibraUon  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  communicated  to  the  same  ether,  whose  undula- 
tions produce  heat  and  light  The  latter  theory  is  the  one  which 
is  now  generally  received.  The  full  discussion  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  would  require  a  volume,  and  it  properly 
forms  a  part  of  the  sciences  embraced  in  Natural  Philosophy. 
We  are  oouoemed  with  it  here  only  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  chemical  phenomena,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  its  fundamen- 
tal facts  is  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  Tarious 
chemical  processes  which  are  soon  to  come  under  our  notice. 
The  subject  of  galvanic  electricity  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
chemist  than  that  of  statical,  and  our  attention  will,  therefore, 
be  chiefly  directed  to  it.  The  fundamental  facts  on  which  the 
whole  science  of  statical  electricity  is  founded  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words. 

2)02.  Th0  fvndamantal  facts  of  Statical  Blcctricity.  If  a 
pieco-of  glass,  amber,  or  sealing-wax,  be  rubbed  with  the  dry 
hand,  or  with  flannel,  silk,  or  fur,  and  then  held  near  small  light 
bodies,  such  as  straws,  hairs,  or  threads,  these  bodies  will  fly 
toward  the  glass,  amber,  or  wax,  thus  rubbed,  and,  for  a  moment, 
will  adhere  to  them.  The  substances  having  this  power  of  at- 
traction are  called  electrics^  and  the  agency  by  whidi  this  power 
is  exerted  is  called  dechieity.  Some  bodies,  such  as  certain 
crystals,  exert  the  same  power  when  heated,  and  others  become 
electric  by  pressure.  Although  these  are  the  simple  facts  on 
which  the  science  is  based,  yet  electricity  exhibits  a  vast  num- 
ber of  curious  and  interesting  phenomena,  depending  on  the 
variety  and  kind  of  machinery,  and  the  quantity  of  the  electri- 

901.  State  the  tuo  theories  fai  nguA  to  the  nfttvue  of  eleetridiy.    Whldi  Is  now  «n- 
erally  reeelTed?— 8^2.  Stete  the  ftrndameutal  ftets  of  dectriei^.    Whst  heppens  ihmb 

SloM,  ember  end  neliog-imx  eie  mbbed,  and  hrooght  neer  sduU  pleoes  of  peptt  ?    WImb 
I  a  body  said  to  be  exoited  with  electricity?  What  an  the  most  oommon  eleotriei  ? 
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cal  influence  employed.  When  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  elec- 
tric, has  been  rubbed,  so  as  to  attract  other  bodies,  it  is  said  to 
be  excited  mth  electricity,  or  electrified^  and  it  is  found  that  many 
substances  are  capable  of  this  excitement,  "when  managed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  most  common  are  amber,  glass,  rosin, 
sulphur,  -wax,  and  the  fur  of  animals* 

303.  TIm  sources  of  Bloctridt^,  The  principal  source  of 
electricity  for  experimental  purposes,  is  friction.  Whenever 
two  surfaces  of  any  kind  are  rubbed  together,  one  becomes  ex- 
cited with  negative,  the  other  with  positive,  electricity.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  special  case  of  a  much  more  general  law,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  of 
any  body  is  disturbed,  a  development  of  electricity  takes  place. 
The  mere  compression  of  many  crystals  is  attended  by  electric 
action.  A  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  if  compressed,  exhibits  signs 
of  electrical  excitement,  which  it  retains,  sometimes,  hours  and 
days.  The  same  is  true  of  fluor  spar,  of  mica,  of  arragonite, 
of  quartz,  and  several  other  substances.  *  Sometimes,  elevation 
and  depression  of  temperature  are  sufficient  to  develop  electri- 
city. This  is  especially  true  of  the  mineral,  tourmaline.  If  a 
crystal  of  this  substance  be  gently  heated,  it  becomes  powerfully 
electrified  while  the  temperature  is  rising,  one  extremity  being 
positively,  and  the  other  negatively  excited.  *  When  the  tern-, 
perature  becomes  stationary,  the  excitement  ceases ;  as  the  crys- 
tal cools,  the  electric  excitement  returns,  but  the  polarity  is 
reversed ;  the  end  of  the  crystal  that  was  before  positive,  now 
becomes  negative.  The  temperature  should  not  rise  above 
300°.  The  electrical  excitement  of  the  crystal  may  be  shown 
by  its  power  of  attracting  and  repelling  light  substances  brought 
near  it.  Fracture  also  produces  electricity ;  this  may  be  shown 
by  suddenly  brecJdng  a  stick  of  roll  sulphur. »  The  rending  of 
crystals  along  the  line  of  clearage,  as  when  the  laminse  of  a 
sheet  of  mica,  or  talc,  are  quickly  separated  in  a  dark  room, 
is  attended  with  a  feeble  electrical  light.  A  melted  substance, 
in  the  act  of  solidifying,  is  often  electric.'  Melted  sulphur, 
solidifying  in  a  glass  vessel,  is  negatively  excited,  while  the 
glass  becomes  positive.  Ice  is  also  often  electric  >  This  is 
probably  due  to  molecular  movements.  *  Chemical  action  always 
produces  electricity.  Electricity  is  also  developed  in  the  pro-' 
cess  of  combustion ;  carbon,  or  charcoal,  when  it  bums,  becomes 

806.  What  Ifl  the  pxhiciiMl  K>arQe  of  etoetridty  T  To  what  U  eleotxlcal  excitement,  la 
all  eases,  thought  to  be  due?  What  is  the  eflect  of  oompreesing  crystals ?  Of  heating 
and  eooUng  tounnaline?    Of  fracture?    Of  solldiflcatlon  of  sulphur?    Of  combustionl 
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negativelj  electric,  while  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  fonns,  ia 
positive.  In  like  manner^  hydrogen,  when  it  bums,  is  negative, 
while  the  wateiy  vapor  produced  by  it  is  positive.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  evaporation  is  a  source  of  electricity,  but  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  case  of  chemical  action.  The  evaporating  sur- 
face is  negative,  while  the  vapor  is  positive.  The  atmosphere 
is  also  another  source  of  electricity,  not  only  during  storms,  but 
also  in  fine  weather.  Fogs,  snow,  and  rain,  are  ahnost  always 
charged  with  positive  electricity.  The  clouds  are  also  commonly 
highly  positive.  In  general,  ail  these  sources  of  electricity  may 
be  resolved  into  the  movement  of  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and 
their  violent  separation ;  all  then  become  oppositely  electrified. 
Thus  electricity,  like  light  and  heat,  may  be  considered  as  due 
to  motion. 

304ii  Bloctrical  Attraction  and  RapaliioB.  When  an  ex- 
cited electric,  like  a  rod  or  tube  of  glass,  which  has  been  vio- 
lently rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  is  presented  to  a  small 
ball  made  of  pith,  or  cork,  and  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  the 
pith  ball  is  attracted  to  the  glass,  and  adheres  to  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  in  A,  Fig*  114.     Soon,  however,  it  is  repelled,  and 

occupies  the  position  indi- 


Fig.  114. 
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cated  by  b.  If  now,  to 
this  pith  ball,  thus  re- 
pelled, another  pith  ball 
be  presented,  this  is  first 
in  like  manner  attracted, 
and  then  repelled,  and  so 
on  with  a  succession  of 
similar  balls,  which  are 
each  in  turn  attracted, 
and  repelled.  From  this 
experiment  we  draw  the 
following  conclusion,  that 
if  any  electric  be  excited 
by  friction,  it  will  first  at- 
tract, and  then  repel,  a 
light  substance  placed 
near  it,  and  that  tliis  light 
substance,  when  repelled, 
is  itself  in  a  state  of  elec* 


Of  oTaporatlon  ?  What  is  the  electrical  state  of  the  clouds  ?  What  is  the  relatloa  of 
electricity  to  motion?— 804.  What  happens  whea  an  excited  glass  rod  is  brought  near  a 
pith  ball?  When  a  second  pith  ball  is  presented  to  the  flist?  What condyslon  do  vd 
drairfhoi  thisozpaimentf 
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tricftt  excitement,  elmilar  to  the  glass,  proved  by  the  tlict  that 
it  firet  attracts,  and  then  repels,  another  light  body  placed  near 
it.  A  melaltio  rod  being  presented  to  the  electrified  pith  ball, 
it  will  lose  its  excitement  and  return  to  its  natural  condition. 

309>  Two  bodioa  gimilariy  «l«ct)riflod  repel  eftch  oiher.  If 
to  a  pith  ball,  thua  excited,  another  pith  bail,  oxcited  from  the 
same  piece  of  rubbed  glass,  be  .presented,  they  will  mutually 
repel  each  other.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  a  rod  of  sealing-wax, 
or  sulphur,  be  violently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  tlannel,  and  then 
brought  near  to  a  pith  ball,  suspended  by  a  thread,  tlie  pith  ball 
will  at  first  be  attracted  by  the  sealing-wax,  and  then  repelled, 
and  will  bo  found  to  have  become  excited  with  electricity,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  original  sealing-wax :  then,  if  to  this  pith 
ball  thus  exiiited,  a  second  pith  ball  be  presented,  that  has  been 
excited  by  the  same  piece  of  nibbed  sealing-wax,  we  shall  find 
that  these  two  pith  balls,  which  have  derived  tbeir  electricity 
from  the  same  source,  will  mutually  repel  each  other. ^H«iii«> 

300.  Two  bodiei  differently  electrified  attract  escb  other. 
— Twe  kinda  of  electricity)  Viteeoiu  and  Rasinena.  1  But  if  to 
a  pith  ball,  excited  by  the  rubbed  glius,  there  be  presented  a 
pilh  ball  that  has  been  excited  by  a  piece  of  rubbed  sealing- 
toax,  the  two  will  mutually  attract  each  other.  «  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  while  '■  bodies 
fig-  116.  iimilarly  electrified  repel, 

A  bodies  (^{/^fTvnf^  electrified 

^^  attract  one  another.     We 

also  conclude  that  there  is 
an  apparent  difference  be- 
tween the  electricity  pro- 
duced  by  glass  when 
rubbed,  and  the  electricity 
produced  by .  sealing-wax, 
and  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
two  kinds  of  electricity, 
vitreous  and  resinous,  or 
positive  and  negative,  and 
they  are  often  denoted  by 
the  algebraic  signs  -|-  and 

307.  The  Electroscope. 
On    these    properties    is 
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founded  the  instrument  called  the  EkctrosoopCy  intended  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  electricity  in  any  body,  and  the  kind 
of  it.  The  two  bits  of  gold  leaf,  n,  n,  in  the  accompanying  Mg. 
115,  which  are  both  connected  with  the  brass  head  of  the  instru- 
ment, are  similarly  electrified  when  any  excited  electric  is 
brought  near  to  them,  and  repel  each  odier  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  this  excitement  Let  a  be  a  rod  of 
electrified  sealing-wax,  brought  near  to  the  knob,  c ;  the  two 
bits  of  gold-leaf  will  be  electrified,  and  will  diverge  from  each 
other,  indicatmg  the  existence  of  electrical  excitement  in  a.  The 
kind  of  electricity  can  be  ascertuned  in  the  following  manner. 
First,  electrify  the  gold  leaf  with  yitreous  electricity,  and  then 
see,  when  the  body  whose  electricity  it  is  wished  to  determine, 
is  brought  near  c,  whether  the  slips  continue  to  diverge,  or  come 
together ;  if  the  former,  the  electricity  is  vitreous ;  if  the  latter, 
it  is  resinous. '#  The  operation  of  this  instrument  will  be  more 
fully  explained  hereafter.  -  ^  •>:•  •*. 

^'^  308*  0«DiA«cton  aat  XVen-condvctors.— laaalati^a.  If,  in 
the  preceding  experiments,  the  pith  balls  be  suspended  fh>m 
metal  chains,  having  a  direct  metallic  communication  with  the 
earth,  none  of  the  above  phenomena  will  be  manifested,  for  the 
electricity  will  pass  off  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
balls,  while  the  electrical  excitement  invariably  makes  itself  ap- 
parent if  these  be  suspended  from  silk  or  glass.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  some  substances  conduct  electricity  very  easily, 
and  do  not  permit  it  to  accumulate,  while  others  deny  it  a  pass- 
age. This  is  the  foundation  of  the  division  of  all  bodies  into 
conductors  and  non-conductors.  A  substance  is  said  to  be  in- 
sulated when  it  is  separated  from  all  direct  communication  with 
good  conductors  of  electricity  by  the  intervention  of  a  non-con- 
ductor, as  when  any  body  is  placed  upon  a  stool  with  glass  legs, 
or  a  metallic  rod  is  provided  with  a  glass  handle.    No  substance 

is  capable  of  being  permanent- 
^*«-  "*•        ly  electrified  which  is  not  a 

non-conductor  itself,  or  made 

MeudHc  Rod  with  GUuiiianOe.         ^^  ^J  insulation.    Thus,  in 

Fig.  116,  we  have  a  bit  of 
brass  rod  with  a  glass  handle,  and  notwithstanding  the  conducting 
power  of  the  metal,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  glass  handle, 
it  will,  when  rubbed,  exhibit  all  the  ordinary  marks  of  electrical 
excitement.    All  substances  exhibit  electricity  when  rubbed, 

Show  hoi*  th«  kind  of  deetridty  may  be  detected.— 908.  What  ia  nMaat  by  candoet- 
on  and  non-condoeton?    By  insulation  7 
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but  tbo3e  -which  are  good  conductors  lose  it  immediately ;  con- 
sequentlj,  there  are  no  signs  of  electrical  excitement,  except  the 
escape  hd  prevented  bj  insulation.  The  metals,  charcoal,  plum- 
bago, water,  and  substances  containing  water  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  therefore  more  or  less  damp,  are  conductors  of  electricity. 
Glass,  redns,  sulphur,  diamond,  dried  wood,  silk,  hair,  and  wool, 
also  the  air  and  gases,  are  non-conductors ;  but  these  are  oflen 
rendered  conductors  by  the  presence  of  water.  For  this  reason, 
in  damp  weather,  many  electrical  experiments  can  not  be  per- 
formed, because  of  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  surface 
of  insulators,  and  the  good  conducting  power  imparted  to  air  by 
wateiy  vapor. 

309>  Vitreous  eloctricity  can  not  he  nrodmeed  witlioitt  a 
correipoBdMit  amoiint  of  reiinoni  dloctricily,  and  vice  vena. 
When  two  substances  are  rubbed  together,  both  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricity  are  developed,  the  rubber  being  charged 
with  one,  and  the  substance  rubbed,  with  the  other;  and  the 
presence  of  both  may  be  made  manifest  if  the  two  substances 
in  question  are  insulated.  Thus,  if  a  glass  rod  be  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of  flannel,  while  the  glass  will  be  charged  with  vitreous 
electricity,  the  flannel  itself  will  be  charged  to  an  equal  degree 
with  resinous  electricity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  rod  of 
sealing-wax  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel,  while  the 
wax  will  be  excited  with  resinous  electricity,  the  piece  of  flan- 
nel will  be  charged  to  an  equal  degree  with  vitreous  electricity. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  one  kind  of  electricity  without  at 
the  same  time  producing  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  kind. 
This  is  the  most  marked  peculiarity  possessed  by  electricity,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called  a  polar  force.  By  the  term 
polar  force,  is  meant  a  force  which,  whenever'  it  is  produced, 
always  develops  an  equal  amount  of  force  over  against,  or  oppo- 
site to  itself^  just  as  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  opposite  to  each 
other.  The  peculiar  nature  of  a  polar  force  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  a  straight  bar  magnet,  or  a  common  magnetic 
needle,  while  one  end  is  excited  by  one  kind  of  magnetism,  and 
points  to  the  north,  the  other  end  is  excited  with  the  opposite 
kind  of  magnetism,  and  points  towards  the  south ;  and  these 
two  magnetic  forces  are  mutually  attractive  of  each  other.  In 
like  manner,  if  one  end  of  an  insulated  cylinder  of  brass  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  electrical  excitement  vrith  one  kind  of  electri- 

Mention  Mm*  of  Uie  best  condneton.  Some  of  the  best  non-oondneton.  What  ie 
the  eflfect  of  damp  weather  on  electrical  experiments  T— 409.  Can  Titreoos  deetriei^  be 
prodnoed  irithont  the  manlftetatkm  of  an  eqoal  amount  of  negatlTe  ?  Whj  is  eleetnelty 
called  a  polar  force?    What  is  meant  by  the  term  polar?    Olre  aa  illustration  of  this. 
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city,  the  other  extremity  will  be  excited  with  an  equal  amount 
of  the  opposite  kind.  This  polar  peculiarity  of  electricity  will 
become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

310.  Indnctiott  of  Blectricity.  One  of  the  most  curious 
facts  connected  with  electricity  is,  the  power  that  a  highly  elec- 
trified body  has  of  throwing  all  other  bodies  near  it  into  a  state 
of  electrical  excitement.  Thus,  an  electrified  glass  globe,  or 
other  body,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  will  produce  elec- 
trical excitement  in  all  objects  in  the  a|)artment^  and  if  they  be 
insulated,  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  them.  This  is  called  the 
induction  of  electricity.  When  careful  experiments  are  per- 
formed, it  is  found  that  if  the  body  in  question  be  charged  with 
vitreous  electricity,  it  will  induce  resinous  electricity  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  those  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  it,  while  vitreous 
electricity  will  be  manifested  on  those  ends  which  are  the  most 
remote.    This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  117.    Let  a  be  a  rod  of 

glass,  positively  elec- 
F»g-  "^-  trifled,  and  let  it  be 

brought  near  the  me^ 
tallic  cylinder,  b,  in- 
sulated upon  a  stand 
of  glass.  B  will  im- 
mediately begin  to 
give  signs  of  electri- 
cal excitement,  and 
it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  that  the 
end  of  B  nearest  ▲ 
will  be  negatively, 
while  the  most  re- 
mote end  will  be 
positively  electri- 
fied. If  A  be  with- 
drawn, the  signs  of 
electrical  excitement 
In  B  will  disappear.  If  it  be  again  brought  near,  they  will  re- 
appear. Should  a  connection  be  formed  between  the  remote 
end  of  B  and  the  earth,  the  positive  electricity  will  escape,  and 
B  will  then  contain  only  negative  electricity,  which  will  remain 
after  a  is  withdrawn,    b  is  then  left  negatively  electrified  upon 

810.  AThafc  is  meant  by  th«  indaction  of  eleoferldh^?  Ii  the  deetrldtT  Induced  of  the 
mnte  kind  aa  that  of  the  excited  body  ?  Explain  Fig.  117.  la  it  poasfibk  to  eleetxify  a 
body  tritbout  the  actual  contact  of  the  excited  sabfltanee? 
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its  insulftleil  s:and,  and  if  any  bod;  be  sow  brought  near  to  it, 
the  negative  eleclricitj  will  escape  with  a  spark.  Thus  an  elec- 
trified body  drives  off  electricity'  of  the  sante  kind,  and  puts 
bodies  near  it  in  an  electrical  condition  opposite  to  itself.  The 
polar  relation  of  the  positive  or  vitreous  electricity,  and  the 
negative  or  nwinous  electricity,  at  the  opposite  estremities  of 
the  cylinder,  b,  is  apparent ;  and  aUo  the  fact  that  one  kind  of 
electricity  can  not  be  developed  without  a  corresponding  devel- 
opment of  the  other. 

31.1,  The  iatorveatioii  of  aolid  matter  no  obatada  to  Xndn»> 
tioB>  This  effect  takes  place  even  through  glass  and  metallic  ob- 
stacles placed  in  the  way.  Thus,  in  Jl'y.  117,  if  a  plate  of  glass 
were  held  between  the  rod,  A,  and  b,  the  effect  would  bo  the 
same.  And  so,  in  Fig.  118,  if  A  be  a  metallic  disk,  insulated 
upon  a  glass 
Fig.  118.  stand,  b  he  a 

plate  of  glass, 
and  0  be  an- 
other metallic 
disk,  and  if  a 
be  electrified 
positively  by 
anelectrical 
machine,  c  will 
be  immediately 
electrified  also, 
through  the 
glass,  B,  which 
will  oppose  no 
impediment  to 
Seiut  btaiiernn  obtiacit  lo  Tadiitium.  the  process,and 

the  right  side  will  I>e  charged  with  positive  electricity,  while 
the  left  side  will  be  negative.  If  c  be  now  touched  on  the 
right  side  with  the  finger,  its  positive  electricity  will  escape, 
and  it  will  remain  negatively  electrified,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  If,  instead  of  using  two  disks,  we  paste  a  piece  of  tin 
foil  ou  one  side  of  a  frame  of  glass,  leaving  a  margin  of  an  inch 
on  every  side,  and  on  the  other  side  a  simihir  piece  of  tin  foil, 
and  electrify  that  on  one  side,  tlie  foil  on  the  other  side  will  be 
chqi^ed  with  the  opposite  electricity,  if  a  connection  be  formed 
between  it  and  the  ground.     Or,  if  a  bottle  be  filled  with  cop- 

'  '  Sll-  Sbov  thftt  th*  iDtamntifm  of  t  Hlld  body  li  no  ot»tKc]e  to  toduQUoD.    DciOfba 
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per  leaf,  or  have  tin  foil  pasted  on  the  inside,  and  the  outside  be 
covered  with  tin  foil  extending  over  the  bottom,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  body  of  the  bottle,  and  a  connection  be  formed 
between  the  inside  and  an  electrical  machine,  the  outer  side 
will  also  be  electrified  with  the  opposite  electridtj.  This  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  famous  Leyden  jar*  In  the  case  of 
the  Electroscope,  Fig.  115,  the  rod  A,  of  sealing-wax  being 
negatively  electrified  when  iMxraght  near  to  c,  induces  in  the 
knob  positive  electricity,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure,  and  negative 
electricity  in  the  leaves  of  gold ;  but  both  being  similarly  elec- 
trified, they  repel  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  eleo- 
trical  excitement  in  a,  until  they  touch  the  metallic  slips,  a,  a, 
on  each  side  connected  with  the  earth.  At  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, the  negative  electricity  escapes,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
positive  electricity  left  in  the  knob^  O,  and  the  leaves.  At  first, 
these  &11  together,  but  almost  immediately  begin  to  repel  each 
other  under  the  infiuence  of  the  positive  electricity  with  which 
they  are  now  both  affected. 

31S«  The  theory  ef  ladncttMi*  The  difierence  between  the 
conduction  and  induction  of  electricity  consists  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  electrical  influence  is  propagated  from  atom  to  atom, 
through  bodies,  so  as  to  exert  an  effect  at  a  considerable  distance. 
If,  when  an  electrified  body  is  brought  near  to  a  body  which  is  in 
its  natural  state,  there  be  an  instantaneous  passage  of  the  electri- 
city through  the  particles  of  the  second  body,  the  process  is  said 
to  be  canduetion^  and  the  body  in  question  b  called  a  good  con- 
ductor. If,  however,  there  is  not  an  instantaneous  transmission 
of  the  electrical  influence  through  the  particles  of  the 
Fig.  119.  second  body,  but  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  of- 
fered to  the  passage  of  the  electricity,  the  particles 
become  polarized  by  induction ;  and  as  each  particle 
that  is  electrified  induces  electricity  in  those  near  it, 
Q  Q  Qa  ^^^  throws  them  into  a  polar  state,  the  efiect  may 
Q  Q  Q^  be  propagated  to  a  great  distance.  This  is  well 
O  Q  O^  illustrated  in  Fig.  119.  Let  p  represent  any  body 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  abed  rows  «f 
^  ^  ^'      particles  of  air,  intermediate  between  p  and  a  second 

©conductor,  n.    Air,  as  we  know,  is  a  poor  conductor 
of  electricity,  and  pppqses  some  impediment  to  its 
passage;  consequently,  the  particles  of  air  between 
SdHaiX     P  And  n;  all  become  polarized ;  i.  e.,  theif  electrical 

812.  Steto  th«  tbeoiT  of  Indnetlon.    Show  that  It  U  •eeoapUth«4  hy  a  proMW  of 
polariatkm.    Dwbittw  J^.  119. *' 
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state  is  disturbed,  and  the  negative  electricity  in  each  is  dmwn 
towards  ihe  positively  charged  body,  p,  while  the  positive  elec- 
tricity in  each  particle  is  driven  to  the  opposite  pole  and  turned 
towards  the  conductor,  k.  The  body,  n,  is  also  similarly  affected, 
its  negative  electricity  being  strongly  attracted  towards  the  posi- 
tive electricity  of  the  particles  in  d,  immediately  contiguous  to 
it,  and  its  positive  electricity  being  repelled  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible distance.  This  state  of  things  will  continue  as  long  as  p 
remains  in  its  position ;  but  if  that  body  be  removed,  the  state 
of  polar  tension  will  cease,  and  the  electricity  of  n,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  air  will  return  to  its  natural  state. 

3I3«  Eloetricity  confined  to  tho  ojrtomal  rarfaco  of  Bodies- 
This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment  devised  by  Cou- 
lomb.    A  hollow  sphere  of  brass,  Fig*  120,  is  mounted  upon  n 

stand  of  glass,  and  pierced 
fig.  120.  with    a    circular    aperture. 

'  It  is  highly  electriiied  by 
contact  with  an  electrical 
machine,  and  its  inner  sur- 
face is  touched  by  a  stick  of 
glass  or  gum  lac,  tipped  with 
a  small  bit  of  brass,  <?•  This 
piece  of  brass  is  then  applied 
to  the  gold  leaf  electroscope, 
Fig.  115,  and  no  divergence 
of  the  leaves  can  be  observed. 
The  bit  of  brass  is  next  ap<* 
plied  to  the  outside  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  then  to  the 
same  electroscope,  when  a 
manifest  divergence  of  the 
leaves  is  seen.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  there  was  no 
accumulation  of  electricity 
except  upon  the  outside  sur- 
face. This  fact  may  be 
proved  by  other  experiments  of  a  still  more  satisfactory  charac- 
ter. It  is  found,  also,  that  smoothness  of  the  external  surface 
has  a  great  effect  in  retaining  electricity  and  preventing  it  from 
escaping,  while  points  and  sharp  edges  greatly  fiivor  its  escape. 
For  this  reason  the  prime  conductors  of  electrical  machines,  and 
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all  llie  parts  of-  Lejden  jars,  should  be  made  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  same  prmciple,  perfectly  smooth  surfaces,  brought 
near  to  highly  charged  electrified  bodies,  receive  electricity  £it)m 
them  with  great  ditiiculty  and  always  with  a  spark  and  shock, 
while  edges  and  points  will  receive  it  from  a  distance,  and 
silently,  without  either  spark  or  noise.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  lightning  rods  are  constnicted.  They  disarm  the  highly 
electrified  clouds  from  a  distance,  noiselessly ,  and  quietly. 
These  rods  were  first  set  up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  shortly  after  he 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, by  means  of  a  kite  raised  in  a  thunder  storm,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 

314.  Theories  of  Electricity.  Two  different  theories  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  that  of  Dufay.  To  account  for  electrical 
phenomena,  Dr.  Franklin  supposed,  as  above  stated,  that  all 
terrestrial  things  had  a  natural  quantity  of  that  subtile  fluid,  but 
that  its  effects  became  apparent  only  when  a  substance  contained 
more  or  less  than  the  natural  quantity,  and  that  this  state  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  friction  of  an  electric.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  glass  is 
rubbed  by  the  hand,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  the  electrical  fluid  passing  from  the  hand  to  the  glass,  so  that 
now  the  hand  contains  less,  and  the  glass  more,  than  their  ordi- 
nary quantities.  These  two  states  he  called  positive  and  nega^ 
tive^  implying  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  electrical  fluid. 
If  now  a  conductor  of  electricity,  such  as  a  piece  of  metal,  be 
made  to  touch  a  positive  body,  or  brought  near  it,  the  ac- 
cumulated fluid  will  leave  this  body  and  pass  to  the  conductor, 
which  will  then  contain  more  than  its  natural  quantity  of  the 
fluid.  But  if  the  conductor  be  made  to  touch  a  negative  body, 
then  it  will  impart  a  share  of  its  own  natural  quantity  of 
the  fluid  to  that  body,  and  consequently  will  contain  less  than 
usual.  Also;  when  one  body,  positively,  and  another  nega- 
tively electrified,  are  connected  by  a  conducting  substance,  the 
fluid  rushes  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  body,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  restored.  This  theory,  originally  invented  by 
Di".  Franklin,  will  account  satisfactorily  for  nearly  every  elec- 
trical phenomenon.  There  is,  however,  another  theory,  that  of 
Dufay,  which  is  also  very  generally  received.  .  This  tbeoiy  sup- 
poses that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  which  are  termed 
the  vifreous  and  resinous,  corresponding  with  the  positive  and 

Expltdn  the  principle  of  the  Ughtntng-rod.— S14   What  is  the  tbeoxy  of  FnoUin  T    Of 
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negative  of  Franklin.  This  BUpposition  is  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  when  two  pith  balls,  or  other  light  bodies,  near  together,  are 
both  touched  by  an  excited  piece  of  glass,  or  sealing-wax,  they 
repel  each  other.  But  if  one  of  the  balls  be  touched  by  the 
glass,  and  the  other  by  the  wax,  they  will  attract  each  other. 
Hence,  Dufay  concluded  that  electricity  consists  of  two  distinct 
fluids,  which  exist  together  in  all  bodies ;  that  these  two  fluids 
attract  each  other,  but  that  they  are  separated  during  the  excita- 
tion of  on  electric,  and  that  when  thus  separated,  and  transferred 
to  non-electrics,  as  to  the  pith  balls,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
two  electricities  causes  the  balls  to  rush  towards  each  other. 
The  electricity  corresponding  with  the  positive  of  Franklin,  is 
called  vitreow?,  because  it  is  obtained  from  glass,  while  the  other 
is  called  resinous,  because  it  is  obtained  from  wax  and  resin. 
In  respect  to  the  merit  of  these  two  theories,  wc  can  only  say 
here,  that  while  Franklin's  is  the  most  simple  and  accounts 
equally  well  for  nearly  all  electrical  phenomena,  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  is  at  the  present  time  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
the  polar  character  of  electricity.  It  is  regarded  not  as  a  fluid, 
but  as  a  force,  which  acts  at  the  same  moment  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

315.  Berelopment  of  lar§e  quantities  of  Slectricity  ^-Thp 
Slectrical  nachina-  When  large  quantities  of  electricity  are 
desired,  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  large  sur- 
face of  some  non-conducting  electric,  such  as  glass;  this  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  what  are  called  Electrical  Machines. 
There  are  two  kind^,  called  the  cylinder  and  plate  machines, 
depending  on  the  form  of  the  glass  used  to  excite  the  electricity. 
The  plate  machine  is  considered  much  the  best,  since  both  sides 
are  exposed  to  electrical  friction,  while  in  the  cylinder  machine 
only  the  outside  can  be  excited.  The  plate  machine  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig,  121.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass,  f,  f,  turning 
on  an  axis  of  wood,  by  the  handle,  h,  and  supported  by  a  frame 
fixed  to  a  platform,  also  of  wood.  On  opposite  sides  are  two 
cushions  of  leather,  made  to  press  against  the  plate  by  springs. 
From  D,  or  some  other  part  connected  with  the  rubbers,  a  rod  de- 
scends to  the  ground  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  to  the  machine. 
The  electrical  fluid  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  prime 
conductors,  c,  c,  which  are  insulated  by  glass  supports  in  order 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  By  means  of  such  a  ma- 
chine, especially  if  the  cushions  arc  covered  by  soil  mercurial 

815.  Doscribe  the  dectrical  machine. 
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fttnalgam,  large  qnontities  of  electricity  may  be  collected. 
On  turning  the  plate,  sporka  are  seen  to  pass  from  its  surface  to 
the  prima  conductors,  being  attracted  by  sharp  points  of  brass 
wire,  which  issue  from  their  smooth  and  brightly  polbhed  Fur- 
facci.  A  plate  of  two  feet  in  diameter  is  euflicient  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  but  they  are  oflcn  mndo  much  larger,  requiring 
the  eirongth  of  several  men  to  turn  them. 

31S.  The  Zieyden  J»r>  An  indi-^pensable  companion  to  the 
electrical  machine  is  the  Leyden  Jar,  bo  called  from  having 
been  invented  at  Leyden,  in  Holland.     It  depends  for  its  action 

as.  i»iKin»  ih*  LtjiMjiz- 
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npon  the  principle  of  the  indnction  of  electricity,  above  ex- 
plained,    it  is  necesaary  to  bear  in  mind  that  glass  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  indnction  of  electricity  by  a  highly  charged  electric. 
The  apparatus  is  delineated  in  the  accompanying  ^i^.  122.     It 
conaista  of  a  glass  jar,  coated  both  inside  and  out- 
Flj;.  131.        side  with  tin  foil,  except  a  part  around  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  figiure.     'Die  inside  is  sometimes  also 
filled  with  gold  or  copper  leaf.     Through  a  var- 
nished wooden  stopper,  ca-  through  an  ordinary 
cork,  a  wire  having  a  knob  at  its  top  is  passed,  and 
extends  to  the  inside  coating.     Now,  if  either  posi- 
tive or  negative  electricity  be  communicated  to  the 
knob,  it  is  immediately  diSiiBed  over  the  whole  of 
the  inside  rooting,  and  by  its  inductive  influence 
the  outside  coating  takes  on  the  opposite  kind. 
ittdnJar.      "When  in  this  state,  the  two  coatings  being  oppo- 
sitely electrified,  the  jar  is  said  to  be  chai^d. 
The  raOM  the  inside  is  charged,  the  more  also,  and  to  the  tame 
degree,  is  the  outside  also  chai^ged.     In  this  state,  as  soon  as  a 
communication  is  estab* 
Fig.  133.  lisbed  between  the  in- 

side and  the  outside 
coatings,  the  two  elec- 
tricities being  mutually 
attracted,  rush  together 
with  a  bright  flash  and 
loud  report,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  at  once 
restored.  The  dis- 
chai^  may  be  effected 
through  a  short  metallic 
tircuit,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying Fig,  123,  or 
through  a  long  chain,  or 
DiiAaftttfaLndinJir.  through  the  fiugers,  or 

through  a  larger  part 
(of  the  body,  the  ontside  of  the  jar  being  grasped  in  one  hand, 
and  the  knob  touched  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand ;  or  in 
fine,  several  persona  may  form  a  circuit,  by  taking  hold  of  hands, 
and  the  one  at  one  extreme  touching  the  outside  coating,  while 
the  one  at  the  other  touches  the  knob.    All  will  feel  the  shock 
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at  the  same  instant.  It  is  usual  to  charge  the  jar  from  the  elec- 
trical machine,  but  it  may  also  be  charged  from  the  Eleotio- 
phorus,  an  instrument  to  be  presently  described. 

317.  Mode  of  ckargm^  the  Zieyden  Jar.  While  the  jar  is 
receiving  the  charge,  it  must  not  be  insulated,  i.  e.,  the  outside 
must  communicate,  through  some  good  conductor,  with  the 
earth.  As  the  positive  fluid  collects  on  the  inside,  the  outside 
becomes  negative,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  positive  fluid  natu- 
ral to  it,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  negative  fluid  in  its 
stead,  drawn  from  the  earth.  But  if  the  outside  is  insulated, 
these  transfers  to  and  from  it  can  not  take  place,  and  therefore 
the  jar  can  not  become  charged. 

318.  The  theory  of  the  lioyoen  Jar.  As  the  Leyden  jar  is 
charged  by  induction,  the  theory  of  the  process  is  the  same  as 
that  given  for  every  process  of  induction,  viz.,  that  it  is  accom- 
plished by  the  polarization  of  the  particles  of  an  imperfect  elec- 
trical conductor.     Let  No.  1,  in  Fig,  124,  indicate  a  section  of 

the  glass  side  of  a  Ley- 

Fig.  124. 
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den  jar  in  its  natural 
or  uncharged  state ;  all 
the  particles  composing 
it  are  represented  as  in 
an  indifierent  electrical 
condition.  No.  2  rep- 
resents a  section  of  a 
similar  jar  in  its  charged 
condition.  The  inside 
surface,  I^  having  been 
connected   with  tlie 


prime  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  is  charged  with  positive  electricity.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  expel  all  the  positive  electricity  from 
the  row  of  particles  nearest  the  inside  surface,  and  to  force  it  into 
the  next  row ;  this  has  conipelled  the  positive  electricity  of  this 
row  to  take  refuge  in  the  third  row,  the  positive  electricity  of 
which  it  has  expelled  and  driven  into  the  fourth  row ;  and  this 
in  turn  has  been  compelled  to  escape  from  the  jar  by  the  agency 
of  the  conductor  connecting  it  with  the  ground,  leaving  the 
outside  of  the  glass  in  a  highly  excited  negative  state,  while 
the  inside  is  maintained  in  a  highly  excited  positive  state  by  its 
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connection  with  the  electrical  machine.  Let  the  jar  be  now 
disengaged  from  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  two  surfaced 
thus  oppositely  excited  be  connected  through  the  agency  of  a 
melallic  conductor,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored  by  the 
sudden  ruah  of  the  two  charges  towards  each  other,  accompa- 
nied by  a  shock  and  a  spark  of  unusu^  brilliancy. 

319.  Th«  mwctiAphonu.  This  is  an  instrument  for  readily 
obtaiuiog  small  quantities  of  electricity.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  resin  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  contained  in  a 
eliallow  dish  of  melal,  and  a  metallic  disk,  a,  a  little  smaller 
than  the  plate  of  reain,  provided  with  a  glafis  handle.  See  Fig. 
12o.     To  charge  the  Electrophonis,  the  plate  of  resin  is  briskly 


rubbed  with  a  piece  of  warm  dry  flannel,  or  struck  several 
times  with  a  dry  ailk  handkerchief,  folded  up  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  the  skin  <rf  a  cat,  by  means  of  which  negative  electricity 
is  excited.  If  now  the  plate  of  metal  be  brought  down  upon 
the  resin,  its  lower  aur&ce,  under  the  influence  of  induction, 
will  become  positive,  while  its  upper  surface  will  be  negative. 
Let  the  upper  surface  be  now  touched  with  the  finger, /Vy.  125, 

SU.  DMcrlba  the  electniilionu. 
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the  negative  ekctricily  vUl  be  whbdraini,  uid  the  pl&le  will 
become  wboUy  charged  with  positive  electridtj  to  sndi  a  degree 
that  Bpark§  can  readilj  be  obtained  from  it.  This  electridlj 
being  roerelj  the  result  of  induction,  the  resin  has  loet  none  c^ 
that  produced  by  the  original  nibbing,  and  the  process  may  be 
repeated  man;  times  vitboot  any  additional  friction.  Hiis 
instrument  is  of  great  nse  in  the  laboratoij,  fw  exploding  gase- 
ous mUtures. 

390.  Tha  HrdrA-Baetrle  KaeUna.  Electridtj  may  alfo 
be  generated  by  the  friction  of  steam  of  very  high  pressure 
against  the  sides  and  edges  of  an  aperture,  through  which  it  is 
violently  rushing.  The  apparatus  is  called  the  Hydro-Electric 
machine ;  Mg.  1 2&.    A  strong  iron  boiler  and  furnace,  arranged 

Fig.  U6. 
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upon  the  plan  of  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  is  mounted  upon 
four  stout  glass  insulators,  well  Tarnished.  The  boiler  is  pro- 
vided with  a  safety  valve,  s,  and  with  a  gauge  for  shoving  the 
water  level,  O  ;  b  represents  the  smoke  chimney ;  a,  a  row  of 
apertures  for  the  escape  of  steam ;  c,  a  stop-cod^  commanding 
these  apertures.  The  apertures  are  all  lined  with  wood  or 
ivory,  and  are  each  provided  with  a  partition  nearly  closing  the 
passage,  ibr  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  friction  of  the  steam 
as  it  escapes ;  one  of  them  is  shown  in  section  at  u.  r  is  a  col- 
lection of  bright  metallic  points,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  electricity,  and  these  are  mounted  upon  a  movable  stand. 
The  presstire  of  steam  required  is  about  90  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  On  opening  the  stop-cock,  the  steam  rushes  out  with 
great  fury,  a  portion  is  condensed  into  globules  of  water,  and 
these,  as  they  are  carried  forward,  aro  pressed  violently  against  the 
sides  of  the  apertures.  Thb  friction  decomposes  their  natural 
electricity,  the  negative  remaining  on  the  jets,  while  the  positive  is 
carried  out  by  the  steam  and  deposited  upon  the  conductor,  p.  The 
interior  of  the  tubes  plays  the  part  of  the  rubber  of  the  ordinary 
machine,  while  the  steam  ads  as  the  glass  plate.  Sparks  have 
been  obtained  from  this  machine  at  the  distance  of  22  inches. 

331.  The  •ff*ct*  ttf 
Fig.  IIT.  Xl*ctilcitT>      These    aro 

)  marked  and  powerful,  and 

I  may  be  classified  as  Fhys- 

l  iol^cal.  Luminous,  Calo- 

riiic,  Mechanical,  Chemical, 
and  Magnetic.  The  shock 
produced  by  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  is  an  in- 
stance  of  the  physiological 
effects.  The  bright  spark, 
and  the  flashes  of  light, 
that  may  be  drawn  horn 
'  the  electrical  machine  in 

the  dark,  show  its  luminous 
effects.     Its  calorific  effects 
lHlhmm»iHitf  JkcMtt  Bmritiif.         may  be  shown  by  the  in- 
flammation of  gunpowder, 
and  of  alcohol,  when  a  powerful  discharge  is  passed  through 
tbem  from  the  Leyden  jar.  Fig.  127,  and  hy  the  expansion  of 

an.  StaU  tba iOWta of  alHMdt;.  _,     ,_ 
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air  in  a  confined  vessel,  JRj.  128.     The  expanmon  is  indicated 
bj  the    rising   of   tbe 
Fig.  US.  water  in  the  glass  tube, 

as  soon  as  the  discharge 
from  the    Lejden   jar 
takes  place.      Tis  me- 
chanical effects  are  ex- 
hibited bj  the  splitting 
of    plates  of   glass, 
throngh  which  a  charge 
is   transmitted,  bj  the 
piercing  of  a  card,  /^y. 
129,  and   by  the  gen- 
erally destroctive  reenlts 
of  serere  lightning.    Its 
chemical   effects  are 
shown  by  the  decompo- 
sition   of    many    com- 
pound   bodies,  and  its 
powerful    influence    in 
determining      chemical 
combination.     When  h 
succession    of    electric 
Enouuign  B/  Air  firm  a„  Eionc  Dackarfi.        discharges  from  a  pow- 
erful  electric   machine 
is  sent  through  pure  water  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  by  means 
of  gold  or  platinum  conductors,  which  nearly  touch  each  other 
in  the  liquid,  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  resolved  into  its  two 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  immediately  assume  the 
gaseous  state,  and  form  a  collection  of  gns  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube.     This  experiment  was  performed  in  1798,  in  Holland, 
and  it  conclusively  shows  tbe  power  of  electricity  in  effecting 
chemical  decomposition.     It  is  equally  efficacious  in  brin^g 
about  chemical  combinations,  for  if  this  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
be  introduced  into  a  tube,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  Fig.  130, 
over  water,  so  arranged  tliat  an  electric  charge  can  be  passed 
through  it  by  means  of  the  wires  t  and  e,  and  one  single  spark 
be  ti'ansmilted,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  re-unite  with  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light,  great  commotion  result,  and  a  minute  por- 
tion of  water  will  be  formed.     If  the  end  of  such  a.  tube  were 
fo  l>e  corked,  and  then  the  tube  removed  from  the  water,  on  the 
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rift  us: 


Oad  ^r'l  bf  on  Elttlrie  DiKliaTgi. 

paasage  of  the 
Fig-  ISO.  Bpark,  a  loud  ex- 

plosion would 
take  place.    This 
is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance 
of  the   chemical 
power  of  this 
wonderful  agent 
Chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen can  be 
made  to  unite  in 
i  the  same  manner, 
'  with  an  explosion 
fonning  chloro- 
_     ■  . -^      -™  ^. .  hydric  acid:jllu- 

minating  gas,  and 
oxygen,  forming  water  and  carbonic  acid:  and  the  same  with 
many  other  gases.  Finally,  electricity  produces  powerfiil  mag- 
netic effects.  If  a  succession  of  strong  electric  shocks  be  trans- 
mitted through  a  steel  needle,  it  becomes  a  permanent  magnet. 
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The  needle  should  be  placed  upon. some  non-conducting  mate- 
rial, on  a  plate  of  copper,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  current.  Both  chemical  and 
magnetic  effect  is  much  more  powerfully  exerted  hj  the  galvanic 
currenL 

1.  To  show  that  electricity  may  bo  enlted  by  frietloB,  mb  a  bit  of  amber,  a  glan  rod. 
a  stick  of  aoallng-waz,  and  rod  of  snlphnr,  with  a  piece  of  silk,  and  hold  each  in  tarn 
neir  a  pith  ball,  auspended  by  a  silk  thread  firom  an  Insulated  hook,  as  in  Fig.  114 ;  the 
ball  will.  In  erery  case,  be  first  attracted,  and  then  repelled. 

2.  To  show  that  oompreasion  produces  dectricitr,  press  In  the  hand  a  piece  of  ledaad 
spar,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  eleetroeeope,  Fig,  116 ;  the  leares  will  immedlatelT  diTcfge. 
Kub  together  two  tound  uncut  stones  of  quarta,  chalcedony,  and  coniallaB,  and  a  strimg 
phosphoric  light  and  odor  wIU  be  produced. 

3.  That  eleTation  and  diminution  of  tempentore  produce  electricity,  may  be  sliowa 
by  dipping  the  mineral  tourmaline  into  boUing  water,  and  then  appMng  it  to  the  eleo- 
troscope ;  as  it  cools,  the  loaTes  will  dlTerge.  This  will  continue  during  all  the  timetif 
cooling,  and  one  end  of  the  crystal  will  ezhlbit  poaitlTe,  and  the  other  negative  deetridty 

4.  Tliat  fhicture  produces  electricity  may  tw  shown  by  suddenly  breaking  a  stick  of 
roll  sulphur,  and  applying  either  piece  to  the  knob  of  the  eleetroeeope.  or  boittng  it  near 
a  pith  ball ;  also,  by  warming  a  piece  of  tak,  splitting  it  n4>idly,  and  noldlng  one  of  the 
pieces  near  the  eleetroeeope ;  alao,  by  q»Iitting  mica,  and  hj  doubUog  a  laige  card,  and 
tearing  it  across. 

B.  Melt  sulphur,  and  pour  it  Into  a  wine  glam ;  both  wHl  become  eleetiifled, — the  sul- 
phur negatlnuy,  and  the  glass  positlTely,  and  first  attract,  and  then  repel,  a  pith  ball. 

6.  To  show  that  electricity  is  developed  in  the  process  of  combustion,  support  a  |rfeea 
of  bnuis  upon  the  top  of  a  delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope,  in  such  a  way  tnat  one  end 
will  prqject  considenbly  over  the  side  of  the  Instrument ;  then  take  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
charcoal,  with  flat  ends,  2  inches  hi|^,  and  1  inch  in  dfauneter.  Place  this  piece  of  diar> 
coal  vertically  about  8  Inches  below  the  prq}ecting  brass  plate.  The  diarooai  must  oooi- 
municate  with  the  ground,  and  be  lighted  at  tiie  centra  of  the  upper  end,  taking  cava 
that  the  flra  does  not  reach  the  sides.  A  cnzrant  of  carbonle  add  gas  rises  and  strikea 
almost  the  plate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tlie  eleetroeeope  will  aliow  sigui  of  eiecMc  ex- 
dtement.    This  is  a  delicate  experiment. 

7.  That  evaporation  produces  electricity,  may  be  diown  by  pladng  a  mall  tin  dlsih 
upon  the  top  of  a  gold  loaf  electroscope,  baring  in  It  a  red-hot  coal.  Just  taken  ttom  tt»e 
flra  Sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the  coal  and  the  evaporation  will  at  once  canaa 
the  gold  leaves  to  dlrergo.  This  will  not  succeed  either  with  charcoal  or  coke.  It  doea 
best  with  a  hot  Iron  put  into  the  water. 

8.  To  show  that  hydrcwen,  when  it  bums,  produces  electricity,  set  flra  to  a  Jet  of  hy- 
drogen, so  as  to  form  a  flame  about  8  inches  in  length ;  then  place  a  coil  of  platinvm 
wira  so  as  to  be  about  4  Inches  distant  firom  the  external  surlhee  of  the  flame,  thm  let 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  coll  be  bent  so  as  to  touch  the  plate  of  the  dectroaoope,  and 
signs  of  positive  electridty  will  make  thdr  appearance. 

••  To  show  electrical  attraction  and  rapulslon,  peribrm  the  experiments  deserilMd  la 
§  904 :  also,  rub  a  glass  rod  with  a  piece  of  rilk,  and  hold  It  near  small  pieces  of  paper, 
these  Dits  will  be  first  attracted,  and  then  repelled. 

10.  To  show  that  bodies  similarly  electrified  rapel.  and  dUferentlT  electrified  attract 
each  other,  electrify  two  pith  balls  by  a  piece  of  excited  glam.  and  on  oringlng  them  near 
each  other,  repulsion  will  take  place;  electrify  one  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  other  with 
a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  bring  them  near  eaich  other,  and  attraction  will  ensne.  These 
experiments  may  be  multiplied  Indefinitely  by  means  of  the  electrical  machine. 

1 1.  To  show  the  induction  of  electridty,  insulate  a  metallic  conductor  upon  a  glam 
stand,  and  suspend  from  one  extremity  two  pith  balls  by  distinct  thrsads ;  then  brine 
near  to  the  oppodte  extremity  an  exdted  glass  rod,  as  in  JFYg.  117,  and  It  win  be  liMittd 
that  the  pith  oalls  will  become  excited  with  positive  electridty,  and  rapel  one  anocber ; 
remove  the  glass  rod,  and  the  pith  balls  will  Immedlalely  return  to  their  natunl  ftate ; 
bring  it  back  iHcdn,  and  the  deotrlcal  exdtement  will  be  restored. 

13.  If  the  Insulated  conductor  be  touched  by  the  finger  when  exdted  Vy  induelioii, 
a  spark  will  be  drawn  team  It,  and  the  pith  balls  will  coHapse.  By  this  procem  tlm  pod- 
five  deetridty  will  be  withdrawn,  and  only  negative  electricity  left  upon  the  conductor, 
with  which  the  pith  balls  will  ahnost  Immediately  become  charged,  and  again  repd 
other. 
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1 3.  Walk  r^idlj  over  a  branels  earpefc,  on  a  eold  day  fai  irinter ;  thb  irill  eluus«  the 
carpet  with  electricity,  and  the  eflfect  wUl  be  to  electrify,  by  induction,  all  the  articles  in 
the  room ;  apply  the  hand  to  the  gas  fixtures,  and  a  spark  will  be  peroeived ;  this  spark. 
If  made  to  pass  through  the  current  of  gas  issuing  troin  the  burner,  will  be  sufl&cient  to 
Inflame  it.  AU  persons  moving  upon  the  carpet  will  become  eleetrlfled,  and  communi- 
cate sparks  to  those  who  enter  the  room.  Theee  elEKts  are  not  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vention of  glass  screens  between  the  ezdted  electrio  and  the  oonductor  on  which  the 
electricity  is  induced.    See  Fig.  118. 

14.  An  amalgam  fbr  the  rubbers  of  the  eleetrfoal  machine  may  be  made  by  melting  ^ 
oz.  of  sine  In  a  ladle,  and  stirring  into  it  2  oo.  of  mercury ;  when  oold,  pound  it  with  a 
little  wax  or  grease,  and  then  spread  it  smoothly  upon  the  leather  with  a  hot  spatula. 

15.  The  electrical  machine,  fbr  suooessful  action,  must  have  the  plate  thoroughly 
cleaned,  bo  well  dried  and  waxmed,  the  rubbers  provided  with  flresh  amalgam,  and  the 
prime  conductor  carefully  cleaned  from  dust ;  a  metallic  condttetar  should  also  lead  tnm 
the  rubbers  to  the  ground. 

1 6.  The  principle  of  the  Leyden  Jar  may  be  shown  by  pasting  a  piece  of  tin  fbU  upon 
each  side  of  a  pane  of  glass  to  within  an  inch  or  more  of  the  edge ;  nsten  a  thread  hold- 
ing  a  pith  ball  to  the  tifn  foil  on  each  side,  with  a  piece  of  wax ;  connect  one  coating  with 
the  ground,  and  touch  the  prime  conductor  wim  the  other:  the  plate  of  glass  will  be- 
come charged,  and  the  pith  balls  fly  out  to  some  distanoe ;  then  establish  a  eonneetion 
between  the  two  sides  by  a  bent  wire ;  a  shock  wUl  immediately  pass,  and  the  two  balls 
will  fell.  ' 

17.  To  show  the  meehanical  eflfocts  of  electricity,  repeat  the  ezperiment  indicated  in 
Fig.  129. 

18.  To  show  the  heating  efllBct,  pass  an  electrical  charge  through  two  wires  nearly 
touching  each  other,  in  the  bulb  of  a  large  air  thermometer,  Fig.  45 ;  the  liquid  will 
immediately  rise  in  tne  tube. 

19.  To  show  the  physiologleal  efiisct,  pass  the  shook  Dram  a  Leyden  Jar  through  a  cir* 
ele  formed  by  several  persons  joining  hands ;  the  person  at  one  extremity  should  grasp 
the  outside  of  the  bottle  with  moistened  hands,  and  the  one  at  the  other  should  touch 
the  knob  with  his  moistened  finger.  The  jar,  in  order  to  avoid  the  damger  of  fidling, 
should  be  placed  firmly  upon  a  table. 

20.  Tito  chemical  effects  mav  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  Indicated  In  Fig.  180 ;  also, 
by  paaring  a  spark  through  a  jet  of  hjdrogen  iasukig  from  a  small  tube ;  or,  through  a 
Jet  of  common  Illuminating  gas ;  also,  by  passing  a  sncoesslon  of  sparks  over  a  piece  of 
paper  moistened  by  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  common  starch ; 
the  iodide  is  decompoeed,  Iodine  is  set  ft«e,  and  a  blue  color  struck  by  combination  with 
the  sfesrch ;  also,  by  passing  a  succession  t,f  8|>£irlcs  through  golu  or  platinum  wires  in- 
serted in  a  tube  filled  with  water ;  at  each  discharge  bubbles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
will  rise  from  each  wire ;  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  gas  so  as  to  expose  the  wires,  the 
next  shock  will  cause  the  reoombinatkm  of  the  gases  with  the  Ibrmation  of  a  small 
amount  of  water. 

21.  The  magnetic  effects  may  be  shown  by  twisting  a  fine  platintun  wire  iota  a  SpirvU 
insetting  a  Jne  steel  needle,  wound  with  silk  thread,  in  its  axis,  and  paaring  a  succession 
af  electric  shocks ;  the  needle  will  speedily  become  magnetic. 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  electrical  experiments,  the  student  is  veftned  to  a  snuul 
irark  entitled  "  JSectrifial  Experiments,  by  O.  Francis." 


i  ZX.   Galvanic  Eleetrioity. 

322.  Cktlvanlc  Bleetrieity*  This  is  the  name  given  to  thai 
peculiar  form  of  electricity  which  is  prodaoed  by  chemical  ac^ 
tion.  It  is  generally  called  after  its  discoverer,  Galvanic  Gal- 
vanic Electricity,  or  Galvanism.  As  distingaished  from  Stati- 
cal Electricity,  it  is  called  Dynamical,  because  it  is  electricity 

822.  By  whom  vnu  gslvanio  eleetiidi)v  discovered  ?    >Vhy  called  voltaic  ?    What  Is  the 
difference  between  galvanic  and  statical  electricity  ?   - 
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in  action,  prodncing  force,  and  Howii^  like  a  current.  It  is  alio 
sometimes  called  Voltaic  Electricity,  firom  Volta,  one  of  its  most 
successfal  inrestigators.  Galvanic  electricity  differs  from  stati- 
cal, in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  mcwe  intense  in  its  charac- 
ter and  effects,  producing  more  vivid  spaii^  and  giving  more 
violent  shocks ;  while  theformeris  (MtMluced  in  a  continuous  and 
steady  flow,  and  apparently  in  larger  quantity.  This  difference 
will  become  more  manifest  as  we  proceed. 

323.  IHiMverj  of  Galvanum.  The  discovery  of  galvanic 
electricity  was  made  by  Gralvani,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Bologna,  in  the  year  1790,  and  it  was  not 
known  to  exist  until  some  time  after  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  statical  electricity,  or  the  electricity  of  the  machine,  had 
been  well  establbhed.  The  discoveiy  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  following  manner.  It  happened  that  several  frogs 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  laboratory,  near  to  which  Galvani's 
assistant  was  engaged  in  experimenting  with  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. While  the  machine  was  in  action,  the  assistant  acciden- 
tally touching  one  of  the  frogs  with  the  knife  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  the  limbs  of  the  frog  became  suddenly  affected 
with  convulsive  movements.  When  the  circumstance  was  re- 
ported to  Galvani,  he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  strange  phenome- 
non. With  this  view,  he  dissected  several  frogs,  separating  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column,  from  the 
remainder,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  lumbar  nerves.  He  then 
passed  copper  hooks  through  the  flesh  above  the  legs,  and 
suspended  some  of  them  by  these  hooks  from  the  iron  bar  of 
the  balcony  of  his  window,  in  order  to  ascertiun  if  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  found 
that,  whenever  the  wind,  or  any  other  accidental  cause,  brought 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  into  contact  with  the  iron  bar,  the  limbs 
were  affected  with  convulsive  movements,  similar  to  those  pro- 
duL*ed  by  the  sparks  taken  from  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
electrical  machine. 

324.  Oalvani's  Theory-  Galvani  imagined  that  he  had 
hero  discovered  the  cause  of  muscular  contraction  in  living  ani- 
mals, and  ascribed  it  to  the  influence  of  electricity.  He  sup- 
posed that  this  animal  electricity  originates  in  the  brain,  and 
is  distributed  by  the  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  system ;  the 
different  parts  of  each  muscular  fibril,  he  believed,  were  in  oppo- 

833.  lo  what  numner  did  Oalfani  oudce  th«  dlfoorvxy  ?— 404.  State  Us  IbeoEy. 
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site  stAtes  of  elecbical  «xdteineot,  like  the  outer  and  inner  snr> 
face  of  a  charged  Lejden  jar,  and  t^t  contnulionB  of  the  mus- 
cle take  place  whenever  the  dectricity  is  allowed  to  pass.  This 
disduirge,  be  supposed,  was  made  during  life,  through  the  medi- 
nm  of  the  nerves,  and  in  his  experimenle  by  meaua  of  the  cop- 
per hooka  aod  the  iron.  Thus,  if,  as  represented  in  Fiy.  131, 
the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog  were  touched  by  a  sine  rod,  z,  to  the 

FlfrUL 


opposite  extremity  of  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  copper  C,  and 
the  copper  wire  then  brought  iaio  contact  with  the  outside  of 
the  frog's  leg,  the  convulsive  movements  witich  take  place  ha 
supposed  were  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  electricitj  from  the 
nerve  to  the  muscle,  through  the  metallic  conductors,  exactly 
as  a  Leyden  jar  is  dischat^ed  by  a  curved  discharging  rod,  as 
shown  in  F'ig.  123.  These  views  were  very  generally  adopted, 
and  the  new  agent  passed  under  the  name  of  Uie  galvanic  jluid, 
or  animal  electricity. 

395>  Oarraetlaa  ot  OalTaaFa  thMVr  by  Velta>  Yolta,  a 
celebrated  Italian  philosopher,  and  then  professor  at  Com<^ 
oAerwards  at  Favia,  already  known  by  lus  invention  of  tha 

nt.  aii«Vdla>iootiNllmof<Jtlnul1tti«(r.  ' 
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dectiopiioniSy  the  oondensii^  deetrameter,  snd  the  eadiometer, 
repeated  the  ezpenments  qi  Galvani,  and  eame  to  a  precisely 
opposite  oondunn.  He  lomid  that  the  oonyiilnTe  moT^nents 
of  the  frog  nerer  took  pboe  when  the  metallic  ooniiectOT  was 
fdrmeA  of  one  eiiigle  BMtal,  hot  onl j  when  a  compoond  con- 
nector was  employed,  composed  of  two  metals,  such  as  zine  and 
copper,  as  represented  in  ^ff.  13L  Hence  be.condoded  that 
the  electridtj  was  produced  hj  the  contact  of  these  two  dissimi- 
lar metals,  and  that  it  was  the  nerve  and  the  leg  which  consti- 
tuted the  dischaiger;  predselj  the  re  verse  of  the  opinion  of 
GalranL  After  a  long  contest,  Volta  finally  established  his 
petition,  and  showed  that  when  two  metals  are  made  to  touch 
each  other,  they  become  excited,  the  one  with  positive,  the  other 
with  negative  electricity,  in  all  cases.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of 
silver  is  placed  upon  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  under  it, 
and  then  their  two  edges  are  made  to  touch  each  other,  there 
will  be  a  passage  of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other,  which 
will  be  made  sensible,  not  oqly  by  a  peculiar  metallic  taste,  but 
also  by  a  slight  flash  of  light  before  the  eyes,  especially  if  these 
be  closed.  Again,  on  touching  the  knob  of  a  delicate  condens- 
ing electroscope,  containing  two  slips  of  gold  lea^  as  in  ISff, 
115,  with  a  piece  of  polished  zinc,  the  leaves  diverge,  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  electrified  negatively.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  its  contact  with  the  zinc,  the  copper 
knob  of  the  instrument  becomes  charged  with  positive  electri- 
city, while  the  zinc  is  charged  with  negative.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  evolved  by  two  pieces  of  metal  being  very  small, 
Volta  tried  the  experiment  of  uniting  many  pieces  in  one 
series,  and  arranging  them  in  pairs,  with  a  conductor  between 
them,  and  found  that  the  electrical 'influence  was  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  plates  thus  combined. 

326*  The  Voltaic  Pile.  Thede  experiments  finally  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Voltaic  Pile,  the  wonderful  apparatus 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Galvanic  Battery,  has  immortal- 
ized his  name,  and  conferred  lasting  benefits  upon  man.  The 
Voltaic  Pile  consists  of  several  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates, 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  with  discs  of  thick  fibrous  paper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  placed  between 
each  pair,  and  the  pair  immediately  above  it.  Thus,  first  we  have 
copper,  then  zinc,  then  paper ;  after  that,  copper,  zinc,  paper,  again. 


'  Qlf«  Ulnftimtlonfl  of  the  modnotion  of  electricity  by  the  ooataet  of  two  metals.-  

Describe  the  Toltaic  pile.    IIow  may  shocks  be  taken  fleon  this  pUet    How  maj  sereni 
piles  bo  connected  ? 
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Fig.  132.  It  |g  quiiQ  evideat  that  this  order  being 

strictly  observed,  while  ft  zinc  disc  termi- 
nates the  upper  end  of  the  pile,  a  copper 
disc  will  terminate  the  lower  end.  A 
wire  being  then  attached  to  the  extreme 
plate  at  each  end,  and  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities being  brought  together,  a  flow 
of  electricity  takes  place,  which  makes 
itself  manifest  by  a  &int  spark  when  the 
wires  are  separated,  and  also  when  they  are 
again  united.  The  power  of  this  pile  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates 
employed.  A  pile  composed  of  two  doz- 
en plates  of  each  metal  will  give  a  slight 
shock,  which,  when  taken  by  the  hands, 
may  be  felt  up  to  the  elbows.  Tho  mode 
of  receiving  the  shock  is  to  wet  the  hands, 
and  then  placing  one  of  them  in  contact 
with  the  zinc  plate  which  terminates  one 
end  of  the  pile,  to  touch  with  the  other 
hand  the  copper  plate  which  terminates 
the  other  end ;  or,  these  two  plates  may 
be  touched  with  wires  wound  with  wet 
rags,  and  held  one  in  each  hand.  When 
the  galvanic  current  is  to  be  passed 
through  any  substance,  this  is  done  by 
connecting  a  wire  with  each  terminating 
plate;  the  two  wires  are  then  brought 
near  each  other,  and  the  substance  being 
placed  between  them,  the  fluid  passes  from  one  wire  to  the  other, 
and  so  through  the  substance  in  question.  Any  number  of  these 
piles  may  be  connected  together  by  making  a  metallic  communi- 
cation between  the  last  plate  of  the  one,  and  the  first  plate  of 
the  other,  always  taking  care  to  connect  the  copper  end  of  each 
pile  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  preceding  pile.  In  this  manner, 
a  galvanic  battery  may  be  constructed,  the  power  of  which  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  plates  employed. 

327.  True  theory  of  the  Pile-  Volta  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mere  contact  of  the  two  dissimilar  metals,  zinc  and  cop- 
per, generated  the  electricity,  and  that  the  moistened  discs  only 
served  as  conductors  to  convey  the  electricity  generated  by  one 


3^  VoUaie  PiU. 


827.  What  ia  the  true  theory  of  the  pUet 
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pair  to  die  lower  plate  of  the  pur  immediaielyiieztit;  and  so 
on  throDgh  the  whole  f^pantna.  It  has  noce,  howerer,  heen 
emdasiTelj  shown  that  the  sole  esnse  of  the  ekctricai  current 
is  the  diemieal  deoompoeitioQ  of  the  salme  solution  bj  the  zinc 
plates  employed.  In  all  cases  of  galTanie  action,  there  most  be 
a  liquid  composed  of  at  least  two  chcmiral  dements,  susceptible 
of  decomposition  by  one  of  the  metals,  and  not  by  the  4^er; 
the  latter  metal  acting  only  the  pait  of  an  electrical  conductor. 
3M.  Oh— Iml  €— aWrti— sf  Hia  iWfayicaa  weed  ta  far»- 
dace  TeUalc  lailihHj  Simple  chemical  action  of  one  sim- 
ple sabstance  upon  another,  sadi  as  bromine  upon  iron,  is  not 
suffident  to  ezdte  galvanic  dectridty.  It  must  be  such  diemi- 
eal action  as  to  produce  the  separation  of  the  dements  united  in 
some  compound  substance.  This  separaticm  can  be  effected  by 
introdudng  smne  third  simple  substance,  which  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  one  of  the  elements  in  the  compound  than  this  has  for 
the  other.  In  all  such  cases  the  new  element  introduced  goes 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  compound  substance,  by  uniting  with 
one  of  the  original  dements,  and  the  other  dement,  existing  in 
the  (niginal  compound,  is  set  free.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
compound  to  be  decomposed  should  be  in  the  liquid  state,  and 
the  new  dement,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  it, 
must  be  a  solid.  A  second  plate,  consisting  of  a  good  conductor 
of  dectridty,  must  also  be  provided.  The  woid,  element,  is 
here  used  in  its  strict  chemi<»l  sense,  as  explained  in  §  30.  It 
would  appear  that  as  the  molecular  disturbance  created  by  fric- 
tion is  suffident  to  produce  the  manifestation  of  statical  electri- 
dty,  so  the  molecular  disturbance  produced  by  violently  rending 
one  chemical  element  from  another,  hy  means  of  the  chemical 
affinity  exerted  by  a  third  element,.is  sofifoient  to  produce  the 
manifestation  of  galvanic  dectridty.  The  eampound  liquid 
which  is  generally  used  in  practice,  is  common  wttar,  slightly 
addulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  third  element  employed 
IS  metallic  zinc ;  for  the  conductor,  the  metals  copper  and  pla- 
tinum are  often  employed,  and  sometimes  common  charcoaL 
Water  is  composed  of  the  two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; 
the  oxygen  is  violently  separated  from  the  hydrogen  by  the  zinc 
under  the  influence  of  affinity ;  an  oxide  of  zinc  is  formed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free  upon  the  other,  and  at  the 

828.  It  the  glmpto  ehcmieal  mttkm  ofoiM  sabstaiiee  upon  uaother  fofldeiit  to  produee 
(ftlTaale  •leetrld^  T  What  lort  of  chemical  action  must  It  be  ?  In  what  atate  must  the 
eomponnd  iubaianoe  to  be  deoompoaed  be?  li  molecular  diataibaiioe  reallj  the  cauae 
of  galTanto  electricity?  Whatla  the  eomponnd  liquid  geiMnUyuaed?  What  lathe  de- 
eompodng  metal  emplojed  ? 
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Fig«  133. 


same  time  a  certain  amount  of  electricity  is  evolved.  In  all 
those  instances  in  which  the  simple  contact  only  of  different 
metals,  without  the  employment  of  any  liquid  agent,  has  been 
found  to  produce  electricity,  it  is  always  the  case  that  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air  is  really  decomposed  by  the  most  oxidisable  of 
tlie  metals,  while  the  electricity  set  free,  is  carried  off  by  the 
other. 

329.  Proof  that  Ohomical  Docompotttioii  is  the  loiirce  of 
Oalvaaie  Bloctiicity.  That  chemical  decomposition  is  the 
source  of  the  electricity  of  the  voltaic  pile  is  well  shown  by 
what  is  called  a  simple  galvanic  circuit.  Let  a  glass  cup  be 
provided.  Fig.  133,  fill  it  about  two-thirds  with  a  mixture  of  8 

{jarts  by  volume  of  water  to  1  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  then  immense  in  it  a  piece  of  brightly 
polished  zinc,  6  inches  in  length,  and  as  wide 
as  the  cup  will  admit.  On  immersing  the 
zinc  in  the  acidulated  water,  bubbles  of  hy- 
drogen are  at  once  abundantly  discharged 
upon  its  surface,  set  free  by  the  abstraction 
of  oxygen  from  the  water  by  the  zinc,  and 
these  bubbles  rising  through  the  liquid,  at 
length  escape  into  the  air.  Now  place  in  the 
same  vessel  a  slip  of  polished  copper,  and  so 
long  as  it  does  not  touch  the  zinc,  no  change 
will  be  observed,  and  the  bubbles  of  hydro- 
gen will  continue  to  escape  as  before,  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc 

plate.  The  instant,  however,  that  any  me- 
tallic communication  is  made  between  the 
two  plates,  as  in  Fig.  134,  where  the  two 
plates  have  been  inclined  so  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  copper  plate  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  zinc,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  are  no  longer 
discharged  upon  the  zinc,  but  npon  the  cop- 
per.   There  is  no  visible  transfer  through 

the  liquid,  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is 

"=^iyiz~^^^        quite  evident  that  an  influence  of  some  sort 
^""twemZ^pZt.^'      has  been  set  in  motion,  by  which  the  point 

of  discharge  for  the  gas  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  copper,  and  a  current  produced,  indicated  in  the 


No  connntion  between 
the  P.aus. 


Fig.  134. 


329.  Vrort  that  chemical  dccompoBltlon  la  the  source  of  galTanic  eloctricitj.  DeBcrihe 
FfV- 133-  ^8*  134.  What  la  the  effect  of  amalgamating  the  zinc  plates?  What  other 
effects  can  he  produced  hy  the  wlies  hesldes  the  etolutlon  of  gas  ? 
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figure  hy  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  S^>arate  the  two  metale, 
and  the  gaa  ceases  to  be  discbai^ied  upon  tlie  copper,  and  rues 
agaiu  from  the  zinc  If,  instead  of  bringing  ihc  plaiea  themeclvee 
into  contact,  the  connection  be  made  by  wiire^  or  any  other 
good  electrical  conductor,  the  result  will  be  Ihc  aame ;  Fig.  135. 
If  the  zinc,  after  being  thoroughly 
Flfi.  135.  cleansed  by  immersion  in  the  acidula- 

ted water,  be  rubbed  with  mercury,  it 
immediately  acquires  a  bright  amalga- 
mated sur&ce,  and  when  restored  to  the 
water,  it  no  longer  exerts  any  decompos- 
ing acUon,  and  particles  of  hydrogen 
are  no  longer  Bcen  to  ri^e  from    it. 
The  instant,  however,  that  a  connection 
is  made  by  a  wire,  or  otherwise,  wirb 
tlio  conducting  plalc,  hydrogen  bubbles 
at  once  begin  to  be  discharged  from  it 
■RcFiaacoKiuuiabiaWirr.     "s  before.      The  cause  of  this  is  not 
understood,  but  constant  use  b   made 
of  the  fact  fo  protect  the  zinc  plates  from  corrosion,  except  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  battery  is  actually  in  action.     Tbc  evo- 
lution of  gas  is  not  the  only  effect  observed ;  the  wires,  if  sepa- 
rated, will  emit  a  spark  of  electricity.     If  they  are  wound  around 
the  bulb  of  a  delicate  air  thermometer,  {Fig.  45,)  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  the  tube,  indicating  the  production  of  hent ;  if  they  arc 
wound  about  a  piece  of  solt  iron,  the  iron  will  become  magnetic, 
and  attract  iron  filings ;  if  one  wire  be  applied  to  the  crural 
nerve  of  a  frog,  and  Iho  other  to  the  outside  of  the  muscle,  the 
leg  will  be  violently  convulsed ;  if  dipped  into  acidulated  water, 
it  will  be  decomposed,  oxygen  will  appear  at  one  pole,  and  hy- 
drogen at  the  other.     In  short,  the  wires  will  emit  sparks,  pro- 
duce heat  and  magnetism,  give  shocks,  effect  chemical  decompo- 
sition, and  indicate  the  po^isage  of  a  continuous  current  of  gal- 
vanic electricity. 

330.  ThadMompaiinf  platalathopolntof dapai-twrcof the  ' 
•lactrical  current.  At  the  some  liiuc  that  hydrogen  is  dis- 
charged upon  the  copner  plate,  a  corresponding  portion  of  oxide 
of  zinc  is  lurmed  on  the  zinc  plate  by  tlie  affinity  of  the  einc. 
for  tlic  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  this  oxide  is  eventually  united 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  the  remaining  water.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
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sulphuric  nciO,  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  is  fbrmed,  being  an  in- 
soluble Bnhstnnce,  would  epeedily  cover  the  zinc  plate  with  a 
thick  deposit,  and  put  a  stop  to  its  decomposing  action  upon  the 
water.  By  the  introduction  of  the  sulphnric  acid,  the  oxide  is 
removed  aa  fast  as  formed,  and  converted  into  the  soluble  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  which  ia  at  once  dissolved  in  the  water.  Thus 
the  zinc  plate  is  kept  bright,  and  its  decomposing  action  is  sus- 
tained until  the  water  has  dissolved  all  the  Bulphate  of  zinc  of 
which  it  is  capable.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  rea^died,  the  oxide 
of  zinc  begins  again  to  coat  the  zinc  plate,  and  to  diffuse  itself 
in  a  cloudy'  precipitale  through  the  water,  thereby  hindering 
the  ready  transference  of  the  molecules  of  gas,  and  obstructing 
the  pa-sit^re  of  the  electric  curreot.  By  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  both  these  causes,  the  process  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
If  some  other  chemical  compound  he  employed,  instead  of  water, 
which  ia  capable  of  decomposition  by  the  copper,  and  not  by 
the  zinc,  the  electrical  current  will  be  reversed,  and  will  set  out 
from  the  copper  towards  the  zinc.  In  all  cases,  it  is  the  metal 
which  exerts  the  decomposing  action  by  which  the  current  is 
set  in  motion,  and  from  which  it  starts. 

331.   Xoda  of  tnuwfbr  of  tba  HTdrofMb     The   mode    ia 
whidi  the  hydrogen  is  made  to  appear  upon  the  copper  plate  ia 
believed  to  be  as  follows.     Oxygen  is  thought  to  be  naturally 
charged  with  negative,  and  hydro- 
Fig-  !**•  gen  with  positive,  electricity ;  con-  , 
—  sequently,  as  oppositely  electrified 
bodies   attract  each  other,  when 
brought  into  close  Contact,  these  two 
substances  unite  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  electrical  attraction, 
and  form  water.     Every  particle 
of  water  consists,  then,  of  two  ele-  . 
meats,  and  a  row  of  them  extend- 
ing from  the   zinc  to  the  copper 
plate,  may  be  represented,  as  in 
i                                          ^p.  136.    If  now  we  suppose  the 
'■                                          oxygen  of  the  particle  of  water, 
next  the  zinc,  to  quit  the  hydrogen 
AM'  0/  Jiaai/ir  pf  HsOngf.       With  which  it  IB  united,  and   to 
connect  itself  with   the   zinc,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  electricity 

What  ka  tb«  dh  or  the  mlpharlo  uld  ?    Ha«  I>  th«  pnnMM  bmn^l 
— 8ai   Uov  li  Uh  hydnisn  lu^ll  to  ^Vfl  upm  U»  M>N>*r  ^Ua! 
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18  excited  by  the  transfer,  which  conoeatrates  itself  upon  the 
deserted  particle  of  hydrogen,  then  this  particle  of  hydrogen, 
in  consequence  of  the  good  eondacting  power  of  the  copper,  will 
be  attracted  towards  it ;  bat  coming  into  contact  with  the  parti- 
cle of  water  next  it,  by  its  saperior  electrical  excitement  it  ap- 
propriates its  oxygen  to  itself  forming  a  new  particle  of  water, 
and  then  communicates  its  electricity  to  the  second  particle  of 
hydrogen  thus  set  free.  This  second  particle  of  hydrogen  is  in 
turn  started  towards  the  o^per  plate,  but  in  its  way  meeting 
with  the  next  particle  of  water,  it  seizes  upon  its  oxygen  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  figure ;  and  so  the  process  goes  on, 
every  particle  of  hydrogen  set  free,  decomposing  the  partidc  of 
water  next  it  in  the  shortest  line  of  direction  to  the  copper 
plate,  tmtil  finally  the  last  particle  of  water  immediately  touch- 
ing the  copper  plate  is  decomposed,  and  its  hydrogen  having 
nothing  to  unite  with,  is  dischaiged,  together  with  the  accumu- 
lated electricity,  upon  the  copper  plate,  and  escapes.  The  elec- 
tricity thus  produced  finds  its  way  back  through  the  copper  and 
the  connecting  wire,  to  the  zinc,  and  thus  returns  to  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out.  In  this  manner  there  is  a  continual  pre- 
cipitation of  particles  of  hydrogen  upon  the  copper,  and  a  steady 
current  of  electricity  kept  in  motion,  until  the  effect  of  the  zinc 
upon  the  liquid  ceases,  and  no  more  water  is  decomposed.  In 
all  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  is  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper.  There  is  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  theory 
described  above,  of  the  opposite  electrical  state  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  is  strictly  true ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  hydrogen,  and  that  it  is  probably  effected  in  the  man- 
ner indicated. 

392.  The  part  pBayed  by  th«  Cofper.  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  the  zinc  which  is  the  generating  plate,  and  that  the  copper 
acts  simply  as  an  electrical  conductor.  Consequently,  any  good 
conductor  of  electricity  will  answer  equally  well,  provided  onlj, 
in  all  cases,  it  be  not  one  which  itself  acts  upon  the  acidulated 
water,  because,  in  this  case,  an  opposite  current  would  be  set  in 
motion,  which  would  neutralize  the  first.  The  conductor  need 
not  necessarily  be  metallic  Charcoal  is  employed  in  many  of 
the  best  batteries,  and  in  others,  slips  of  platinum.  In  all  cases, 
the  conducting  plate  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  the 

DoMribe  the  proMM  of  eirenktlon  which  takes  place.— ^82.  What  ii  the  part  plaTed 
by  the  copper?  Miut  the  eondnetiiig  plate  be  made  of  metal?  What  la  the  rieecrieal 
flonditkm  of  the  two  platee?  What  b  meant  by  a  negatlrf  electrle?  By  a  poaltive 
•leetrle?  .     .    -     *     . 
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F'ii-  i^^'  generating  plate  witli  negative.    In 

Fig.  137,  the  two  plates  are  distin- 
guished simply  by  the  signs  + 
and  — .  The  ends  of  the  two  wires, 
connected  reBpectively  with  the  two 
plates,  are  CRlletf  positive  and  nega- 
tive poles,  or  sometimes  positive  and 
negative  electrodes.  Eveiy  chemi- 
cal element  which  appears  at  the 
positive  pole  is  called  a  negative  elec- 
tric, and  every  one  appearing  at  the 
negative  pole  a  potilive  electric 
RMiht  Bad  NttMitt  P'jua.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  electricity  previously  explained, 
that  a  body  positively  electrified  will  attract  negative  electrics, 
aad  a  body  negatively  electrified  positive  electrics:  §  806. 

333.  Th*  pvburteatfMi  and  traaifer  ef  the  elemanti  of  th* 
IiJauid,  Mid  tiM  polarisation  of  the  Splid  partUlM  of  tha  circnit 
neceuaryArtka  electrical  force  to  circulate.  The  transference 
of  the  particles  of  hydrogen,  and  the  production  of  the  electrical 
force,  as  just  described,  is  supposed  to  be  preceded  by  the  polar- 
ization of  the  entire  circuit,  both  solid  and  liquid.  By  polariza- 
tion is  meant. — as  has  been  previously  explained  in  describing 
the  discharge  of  the  Leydcn  jar,  §  31C, — the  disturbance  of  the 
natural  equilibrium  of  the  electricity  residbg  in  the  molecules 
of  a  substance,  and  its  distribution  at  the  opposite  poles  of  each 
nK>!ecuIe.  Thus  i:i  Fig.  138,  the  upper  row  represeatfi  a  series 
of  pturticles  of  water,  each  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrt^n, 
in  an  unpolarized  state ;  the 
second  row  represents  the  same 
particles  of  water  in  a  polarized 
state,  in  which  the  particles 
have  been  tilmed  around,  and 
the  negative  oxygen  niade  to 
alternate  with  the  positive  hy- 
drogen. This  polar  state  is 
produced  by  bringing  a  highly  chai^d  positive  electric  into 
proximity  with  the  negative  oxygen,  on  the  right  of  the  figure. 
The  oxygen  is  at  once  attracted,  the  hydrogen  repelled  and  at 
the  same  lime  its  positive  electricity  greatly  intensified  by  in- 

33S,  Wlu4  li  mHnt  br  ttie  palnrlntlon  at  Ow  Hqold,  u  nil  »  »Uil|  put  oT  the  dr- 
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dociioD ;  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  all  tlie  molecules,  and 
the  polarization  is  prc^jogaled  throagboat  the  series.  In  the 
case  of  the  simple  ^vanic  circuit,  the  polarization  13  sapposed 
lo  be  prodnced  in  the  fc^wing  manner :  when  the  plate  of  sine 
is  introduced  into  the  addnlated  water,  the  part  which  loaches 
the  liquid,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  action  which  takes 
place  between  it  and  the  oxjgen  of  the  water,  immediately 
becomes  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity,  while  the 
opposite  extremity,  wluch  is  outride  the  cup,  becooies  negatiTe ; 
this  immediately  ptJarizes  the  molecnles  of  water,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Fig.  136.  As  eoon  as  the  copper  plate  Is  intro- 
duced, its  molecules  also  hecraue  polarized,  and  the  whole  series 
extending  lo  the  extremity  of  the  wire  crameded  with  that 
plate,  is  thrown  into  a  similar  slate.  The  same  process  also 
takes  place  in  the  zinc  plate,  and  b  prt^iagated  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  wire  connected  with  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  139.  As 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  however, 
f^e-  1^-  do  not  touch  each  other,  there  can 

be  no  discharge;  there  is  a  stale 
of  polar  tension  produced,  extend- 
ing through  the  circuit,  but  no 
dischai^  and  do  current  or  mani- 
festation of   electricity.     Every 
thing,  however,  is  ready  for  the 
disctmi^,   and    the   instant  the 
metallic  connection  is  completed, 
it  lakes  place.    The  first  move- 
ment occurs  on  the  right,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  zinc  plate.    The 
first  particle  of  oxygen  is  drawn 
off  by  the  zinc,  and  its  negative 
JUmsufDii,  tai  M  Dadrngi.         electricity  seizes  hold  of  the  poai- 
Uve  electricity  of  the  polanzed 
particle  of  zinc  next  it,  the  negative  electricity  of  this  particle 
of  zinc  seizes  upon  the    poeitive    electricity  of  the  polarized 
particle  immediately  adjoining,  and  thus  the  transfer  oinegatitt 
electricity  proceeds  from  particle  to  particle  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  zinc  plate,  and  through  the  wire  connected  with  it.     On 
the  opposite  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  copper  plate,  the  reverse 
process  is  going  on ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  last  particle  of  water 
is  released  from  its  oxygen  and  escapes  into  the  air ;  its  positive 
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electricity  seizes  hold  of  the  negative  electricity  of  thn  polarized 
ptulicle  of  copper  nearest  it,  and  sets  free  its  positive  electricity ; 
this  seizes  upon  the  negative  electricity  of  the  next  polarized 
pailiclc ;  the  positive  electricity  thus  set  free  seizes  hold  of  the 
negative  electricity  of  the  particle  next  adjoining,  and  thus  the 
transfer  of  potUiee  electricity  proceeds  from  particle  to  particle 
up  the  entire  length  of  the  copper  plate,  and  through  the  wire 
connected  with  it.  Consequently,  there  is  a  steady  discharge  of 
positive  electricity  from  the  wire  connected  with  the  copper  plate, 
and  of  negative  electricity  from  the  wire  eonnected  with  tlie 
zinc  plate,  and  when  the  two  wires  are  connected,  these  mulu- 
ally  attract  each  other,  remain  united  for  a  moment,  and  then 
separate,  and  pass  on  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  as  soon  as 
the  metallic  connection  is  completed  between  the  plates,  the 
polar  tension  previously  existing  immediately  springs  into  ac- 
tion, and  a  continued  double  circulation  of  electricity,  in  opposite 
directions,  from  molecule  to  molecule,  is  set  up  through  the 
whole  circuit,  solid,  ai  well  as  liquid ;  Fig.  140.  In  order  to 
prevent  confution,  however,  when- 
Fig.  IW.  eyer  the  direction  of  the  electriccd 

current  U  referred  to,  the  direction 
of  the  positive  current  is  alone 
mentioned. 

334.  PrMf  th«t  a  rtata  of 
•lacMcKl  tansioB  exurta  in  the 
pUtM  baibr*  tb«  actiuU  paam^e 
•f  tha  onrrent.  That  this  state 
of  polar  tension  actually  is  pro- 
duced as  soon  as  the  zinc  genera- 
tine  plate  and  the  copper  or  pla- 
tinum conducting  plate  are  intro- 
duced into  ihe  acidulated  water, 
may  be  shown  by  the  following 
experiment.  Aplateof  zinCiZi/'ijr. 
Fviarfztuitn  md  Liuivwti,  141,  and  another  of  platinum,  r, 

are  immersed  in  acidulated  water. 
and  the  wire  proceeding  from  each  is  insulated  and  connecteil 
with  the  two  gilt  disks,  a  and  b,  of  the  electroscope,  e;  the-u 
disks  are  insuUtcd  by  the  glass  of  the  apparatus ;  they  slide 
eanly  to  and  fro  in  sockets,  and  can  be  brought  within  a  quarter 
of  ao  inch  of  each  other ;  a  smgle  gold  leaf  connected  with  the 

What  tikca  plin  vheD  the  muKcUon  li  nuda  ?    Sbow  tblt  >  double  carrcDt  Hmi- 
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^S- 1*1-  plate  of  the  inBtni- 

ment  is  euspeiuled  be- 
tween them.  Now, 
if  the  positive  end  of 
&  Da  Luc's  dry  pile,  d, 
— an  inatninient  lo  be 
presently  described,  § 
849,— be  brought 
near  tbe  plate,  this 
will  become  negative 
by  induction,  and  the 
gold  leaf  positive,  as 
indicated  in  the  fig- 
rrnt.  vx^-  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however, 
if  there  were  no  electrical  tension  existing  in  either  aar  b,  there 
would  be  no  attraction  of  the  gold  leaf  toward  either,  and  it 
would  continue  unmoved ;  but  if  there  be  an  opposite  state  of 
electric  tension  in  the  two  disks,  it  will  be  drawn  towards  that 
which  is  charged  with  negadre,  and  repelled  from  that 
chained  with  positive  electricity.  On  examination,  it  is  found 
to  be  attracted  towards  the  disk,  a;  and  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  irresistible,  that  the  zinc  plate  is  in  a  state  of  negative 
electric  tension.  If  now,  the  negative  end  of  the  De  Lut^s  pile 
be  presented  to  the  plate  of  the  instmment,  this  will  become 
chatged  with  positive  electricity  by  induction,  and  the  slip  o£ 
gold  leaf  with  negative  electricity.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
gold  leaf  is  attracted  towards  the  disk,  h,  a  conclusive  proof  that 
the  plate,  f,  is  in  a  state  of  positive  electric  tension,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  it  and  the 
plate,  z.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  state  of  electric  tenskxi 
is  produced  the  instant  the  plates  are  introdaced  into  the  acida- 
lated  water,  before  the  metallic  circuit  is  completed. 

33S.  TIm  utwffY  wt  Um  cnrrcat  pnyartiMuta  ta  O*  ch*m- 
leal  aetlvitj.  If  a  metal  be  employed,  in  place  of  the  zinc^ 
which  has  a  more  poweritil  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  which  will 
decompose  water  with  greater  energy  and  promptness,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  electrical  current  will  be  greatly  increased.  And  as 
potassium — the  metallic  basis  of  common  potash, — has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  other  metal,  this  would  form  theo- 
retically, the  best  generating  plate  for  a  galvanic  current ;  there 

Stt.  TOwbitli  UHennnaftbxnnvntpiDporUosnir    Wbntinalal  liU»b«t|CDi- 
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are,  howeyer,  insuperable  objections  to  its  use,  arising  from  the 
intensity  of  its  action, — its  sofbiess  and  want  of  durability,  and 
its  high  cost.  The  experiment,  however,  admits  of  trial,  by 
forming  an  amalgam  of  potassium  with  mercury,  for  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  galvanic  relations  of  all  amalgams  are  those 
of  the  most  oxidizable  metal  which  they  contain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conducting  plate  must  be  composed  of  some  metal 
exerting  as  little  chemical  action  upon  the  water,  and  having  as 
little  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  possible.  On  this  account,  copper, 
and  still  more,  platinum,  are  admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose. 
The  reason  for  this  necessity  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  affinity 
of  the  second,  or  the  conducting  plate  for  oxygen,  does  it  tend 
to  produce  a  counter  current  of  electricity  which  neutralizes 
the  primary  current  proceeding  from  the  zinc,  and  proportion- 
ably  reduces  the  energy  of  the  circuit  Thus,  in  Fig.  140,  if  the 
copper  plate  had  an  affinity  for  oxygen  equal  to  that  of  the 
zinc,  it  would  tend  to  decompose  the  water,  and  set  in  motion  a 
succession  of  particles  of  hydrogen,  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity, towards  the  zinc ;  the  result  would  be,  that  two  opposing 
states  of  polar  tension  would  be  produced,  and  at  the  point  of 
meeting,  a  particle  of  hydrogen  on  the  one  side,  would  be  found 
arranged  opposite  to  a  particle  of  hydrogen  on  the  other,  and 
positive  electricity  against  positive  electricity,  repelling  each 
other  with  equal  strength,  and  entirely  preventing  the  passage 
of  any  current.  In  proportion  as  the  conducting  plate  possesses 
an  affinity  for  oxygen,  does  it  tend  to  produce  this  result,  and 
to  stop  the  flow  of  the  current.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  conducting  plate  should  have  the  least  possible  affinity 
for  oxygen,  and  be  made  of  platinum,  copper,  gold  or  silver,  all 
of  which  have  a  feeble  affinity  for  this  substance  ;  and  that  the 
generating  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  should  possess  the  greatest 
possible  affinity  for  the  same  element. 

3M.  The  diraetlvn  «f  -Um  corrmit  la  dopdHdmit  upon  tho 
AifeetiMi  of  the  chemical  actieii.  In  all  these  cases  the  positive 
electricity  sets  out  from  the  more  oxidizable  metal  which  con- 
stitntes  the  generatuig  plate,  and  traverses  the  liquid  towards 
the  less  oxidizable  metal  which  forms  the  conducting  plate. 
The  negative  current,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  the  gene- 
rating plate,  and  turns  its  course  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.  e., 
passes  up  the  plate,  instead  of  through  the  liquid.    Consequently, 

What  metal  noald,  in  Uieoryf  make  ttia  beet  ganerating  plate?  Why  must  the  eon- 
doetlng  piste  be  formed  of  eome  metal  which  exerts  no  decomposing  action  on  water?— 
888.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  current? 
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there  is  n  currenl  of  positive  electricity  passing  from  the  wire 
conaected  with  the  conductinv,  or  copper  plate,  and  of  negative 
electricity  passing  from  the  generating,  or  zinc  plnte. 

337.  IHract  mataUic  conM«ctioM  betwem  the  fBaratiBy 
maA  undDctiiif  pUta  not  nenwry.  That  direct  metallic  con- 
tact between  the  two  plates  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  currenl,  may  bo  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in 
Fig.  142.  Let  z  be  a  zinc  plate,  and  p  a  platinum  plate,  hav- 
ing a  platinum  wire  attached  to  it,  and 

fig.  lU.  bMit  so  as  to  touch  a  piece  of  paper,  a, 

mcHstened  with  a  solutjon  of  alarch  and 
iodide  of   potassium,   and    immersed  in 
water,  strongly  acldulaled ;  in  this  case,  it 
will  be  observed,  there  ia  no  direct  metal- 
lic connection  between  the  two   plates. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  subelance  com- 
posed of  iodine  and  potassium;  the  starch 
is  a  test  for  iodine,  and  is  turned  blue  the 
instant  any  of  the  iodine  is  detached  from 
the  potassium ;  and  as  the  electric  current 
aMiaci  noi  naxaarf.       j^^  jjjg  pQ„ej.  (,f  detaching  Ihe  iodine,  if 
there  be  any  electrical  current  transmitted  from  the  platinum 
to  the  zinc  plate,  it  will  be  at  once  manifested  by  the  Ibrmalion 
of  a  small  blue  spot  at  the  point  where  the  platinum  wire  touches 
the  paper.     Hence  we  conclude  that  the  direct  metallic  connec- 
tion of  the  two  plates  is  not  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the 
current,  but  lliat  any  good  non-melallic  conductor  of  electricity 
wilt  answer  equally  well.     This  ezperimHit  also  shows  very 
sntidactorily  that  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  is  not  tbe 
cause  of  the  galvanic  current,  and  that  the  hypothesis  eug^sted 
by  Volta,  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  b  not 
strictly  correct. 

338.  BJbct  rf  Mw  <i»charg»  rf  hydroya  an  tto  eandnetlBy 
plate.  It  will  be  observed  in  all  tbe  cases  heretofore  described, 
that  as  long  as  the  circulation  of  tbe  electrical  current  ctmtinues, 
there  is  a.  constant  discharge  of  particles  of  hydrogen  gas  apm 
the  conducting  plate,  whether  it  be  made  of  platinum,  or  cop- 
per. Ttie  bubbles  of  hydrogen  are  discharged  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  at  every  point  beneath  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  gradually  stream  upwards  towards  the  air.  In  this  way 
most  of  them  escape,  but  a  portion  are  detained  by  the  strong 

lX'hi[  i.  IVt.TjTlof  I  "■  ill-M-hiirgi  of  hydmgin  on  the  wmduptlnj  pliit<> 
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atlractitHi  of  adhesion  'which  is  exerciaed  upon  this  gaa  by  plati- 
num,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the  plate  will  really  be  covered 
with  n  ihin  film  of  gaseous  particles,  too  small  to  bo  discovered 
by  the  eye,  but  capable  of  detection  by  other  means,  even  oAer 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  liquid.  In  this  manner  platinum 
plates  may  be  coated  with  hydrc^n.  Kow  hydrogen  has  a 
very  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  teodt),  therefore,  to  exert  a 
decomposing  action  upou  water,  in  the  same  way  that  metallic 
zinc  does.  If,  then,  a  platinum  plate,  coated  with  hydrogen  in 
the  way  above  described,  be  placed  in  acidulated  water,  and  a 
perfectly  clean  platmum  plate  be  placed  opposite  to  it,  and  the 
two  plates  be  connected  by  a  wire,  the  hydrogen  of  the  coated 
plate  will  tend  to  decompose  the  particle  of  water  next  it,  and 
seize  upcm  its  oxygen,  forming  with  it  a  new  particle  of  water, 
and  a  state  of  polar  tension  will  be  at  once  produced  through 
the  whole  circuit,  precisely  as  there  would  be,  if  there  were  a 
line  plate  in  the  place  of  the  one  coated  with  hydrogen.  Under 
these  circumstanceB,  an 
Fig^a.  electrical  current  will  cir- 

culate  from  the  coated 
plate  to  the  clean  platinum 
through  the  liquid,  and 
then  back  through  the 
wire,  and  continue  until 
all  the  hydrogen  adhering 
to  the  coated  plate  has 
been  exhausted  by  uniting 
with  particles  of  oxygen, 
and  been  converted  into 
water.  From  this  experi- 
ment, it  appears  that  any 
Bubslance  which  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
even  though  it  be  gaseoua 
in  its  character,  may  be 
used  in  place  of  an  '^--■- 
dizable  metal,  as  a  gruc- 
rating  plate. 

3&.    Tba   Gat  Bat- 


ni  Gai  Baiury,  SimpU  CiratU. 


ntage 
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been  taken  of  this  property  to  fonn  what  is  called  a  gas  batteiy ; 
^t^.  143.  Two  glass  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  have  suspended 
within  them  plates  of  platinum,  each  plate  terminating  in  a  cup 
filled  with  mercury,  placed  upon  the  sunmiit  of  each  tube.  The 
tubes  are  first  filled  with  acidulated  water,  and  inverted  into  a 
glass  vessel  partially  filled  with  the  same  mixture.  The  tube 
marked  h,  is  then  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  second 
galvanic  batteiy,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  tube  marked 
o,  with  the  positive  pole,  by  means  of  the  cups  filled  with  mei^ 
cury,  and  the  galvanic  current  passed  through  them,  descending 
through  o,  and  ascending  through  h  ;  as  the  current  passes,  the 
water  in  these  two  tubes  is  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  col^ 
lects  in  the  tube  h,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  tube  o,  gradually 
expelling  the  acidulated  water  with  which  they  are  filled,  into 
the  lower  vessel.  The  tube  h  is  made  of  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  o,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  both  tub^ 
are  completely  filled,  h  with  hydrogen,  and  o  with  oxygen. 
The  second  battery  is  then  entirely  removed,  and  the  two 
mercury  cups  connected  by  a  wire,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
We  have  then  a  platinum  plate  in  the  tube  h,  surrounded 
by  hydrogen,  and  dipping  down  into  the  acidulated  water 
of  the  lower  vessel,  and  a  second  platinum  plate  in  the  tube  o, 
surrounded  with  oxygen,  and  dipping  down  into  the  acidulated 
water,  and  the  plate  in  o  connected  with  the  plate  in  h,  by  a 
wire  above.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  hydrogen  gas  in  n 
will  act  like  a  zinc  plate  similarly  situated ;  a  state  of  polar 
tension  is  at  once  produced,  running  through  the  whole  appa- 
ratus; the  lower  end  of  h  becomes  positively  electrified,  as 
shown  in  the  figure ;  it  seizes  hold  of  the  oxygen  of  the  parti- 
cle of  water  nearest  it ;  its  hydrogen  appropriates  the  oxygen 
of  the  succeeding  particle ;  and  so  on,  until  the  last  particle  of 
water  is  reached.  The  hydrogen  of  this  particle  is  discharged 
into  the  oxygen  of  the  tube,  o,  and  at  once  resolved  into  water. 
At  the  same  time,  a  current  of  positive  electricity  is  set  in  mo- 
tion through  the  liquid,  from  n  to  o,  then  up  the  plate  O  to  the 
wire,  and  finally  is  returned  to  the  plate  h,  its  course  being  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows.  As  particle  after  particle  of  hydrogen  in 
the  tube  h,  is  united  to  the  oxygen  of  successive  partides  of 
water,  fresh  portions  of  water  are  formed  in  the  tube  h,  which 
gradually  fill  it.  At  the  same  time,  an  equal  number  of  parti- 
cles of  water  are  formed  in  the  tube  o,  by  which  it  is  also  gradu- 

Ezplain  how  both  tubes  beoooM  cmdnaUy  filled  irith  water. 
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ally  filled ;  and  when  this  taked  place  the  process  is  brought  to' 
a  conclnaion.  This  very  curious  instrument  establishes  the 
important  fact  that  hydrogen  gas  is  capable,  by  ita  action  on 
acidulated  water,  of  generating  a  current  of  poBitive  electricity. 
By  connecting  6  or  10  such  cells  in  successicm,  Fig.  Hi,  in 
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snch  a  way  that  the  oxygen  tabe  of  one  cell  shall  be  connected 
with  the  hydrogen  tnbe  of  the  adjoining  cell,  rery  decided 
manifestations  of  the  electrical  current  may  be  obtained ;  bright 
Bparks  can  be  produced  between  charcoal  points,  and  yarious 
chemical  deoompositionB  effected. 

340.  Tha  OalTaaic  Battery.    If  the  wire  proceeding  from 
the  conducing  plate,  be  it  charcoal,  or  platinum,  or  copper,  in- 
stead of  being 
FJfr  !«•  carried  directly 

~  to  the  genera- 

ting zinc  plate, 
be  attached  to 
the  rinc  plate  of 
a  second  p^r, 
in  a  second  ves- 
sel, as  is  repre- 
sented in  ISp. 
145,  the  electri- 

Ovwi  «/  Qv»,  Salltry  if  JnUniilt.  *^      generated 

840  MkonMth*! 
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by  ike  first  zinc  will  be  communicated  to  the  second,  and  being 
united  to  the  electricity  generated  by  it,  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  fluid  in  the  second  vessel  to  the  second  conducting 
plate.  The  electrical  current  of  the  second  pair  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  electricity  of  the  first ;  by  the  addition 
of  a  third  pair,  the  power  of  the  current  is  trebled ;  and  so  we 
may  proceed  indefinitely,  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  electri- 
cal current  by  every  additional  pair ;  but  when  we  reach  the  end 
of  the  series,  we  must  connect  the  conducting  plate  of  the  last 
cup  with  the  zinc,  or  generating  plate,  of  the  first  cup,  in  order 
to  make  the  circuit  complete,  and  restore  the  electrical  equilib- 
rium. Such  an  arrangement  of  connected  cups  and  plates  is 
called  a  Galvanic  Battery,  from  the  powerful  effects  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing.  It  was  first  devised  by  Yolta,  after  his 
invention  of  the  FUe,  and  called  by  him  the  '^  couronne  des 
tosses,^'  or,  crown  of  cups.  As  the  entire  merit  of  this  cele- 
brated instrument  belongs  exclusively  to  Yolta,  and  not  at  all 
to  Galvani,  it  should  be  more  properly  called  the  Voltaic  Bat- 
tery. 

341.  BatteriesofZnteniity  and  Batteries  of  Ctnantity.  It 
might  be  thought  that  an  equal  generating  surface  of  zinc 
being  employed  in  both  cases,  it  would  make  no  difierence  in 
the  effect  produced,  whether  we  employed  a  great  number  of 
small  plates,  or  a  small  number  of  large  plates.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  practice,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  two  arrangements.  The  former  will 
yield  electricity  of  great  efficacy  in  effecting  chemical  decom- 
positions, the  latter,  electricity  of  great  heat-producing  power 

and  magnetic 
Fig.  146.  energy.    A  bat- 

tery that  is 
adapted  for  the 
former  is  called 
a  Battery  of  In- 
tensity, and  one 
that  is  adapted 
for  the  latter  is 
called  a  Battery 
of  Quantity.  A 
battery  of  inten- 
Battery  of  QuantUy,  sity  may.  be  con- 

Sll  Whati8a1>attei7ofint«iuity?    Of  quantity?    neflafbethflarmBgementaf  each. 
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verted  into  a  batteiy  of  quantity,  by  breaking  all  tha  connections 
between  the  coppera  and  zincs  of  different  cups,  and  uaitiug  all 
the  ziDCs  together,  then  all  the  coppers,  and  at  last  establishing 
a  connectioa  between  all  the  coppera  and  all  the  zincs  by  one 
single  wire.  In  this  way  we  practically  convert  all  the  zinca 
into  one  large  zinc,  and  all  the  coppers  into  aae  large  cof^r 
plate;  Fig.  146. 

34S.  Zmpravad  BattsiiM.    Instead  of  having  the  different 

pairs  of  plates  in  different  cups,  we  may  solder  the  zinc  and 

copper  plates  ti^ther,  and  sink  them  into  grooves  in  a  trough, 

as  in  Fig.  147.     In  this  case  the  plates  themselves  form  the 

cups.    The  spa- 

•        Fig.  l«.  ces  between  the 

—  plates  are  filled 

with  the  exciting 

liquid  to  the 

same  height. 

The     electricity 

generated  by  the 

CViiiib*aii;i  I  Baiicryin  Si^m  first  zinc  OQ  the 

left  is  conveyed 

throagh  the  liquid  to  the  opposite  copper,  and  by  it  transferred 

to  its  companion  zinc ;  it  is  tlien  transmitted  through  the  next 

division  of  liquid  to  the  succeeding  copper,  and  eo  tiirough  the 

whole  scries  until  it  reaches  the  last  cell  at  a.     Into  this,  a 

conducting  copper  plate,  a,  is  inserted  and  connected  with  the 

wire  which  carries  back  the  electrical  current  to  the  beginning 

of  the  battery,  where  it  is  attached  to  another  conducting  plate, 

h,  by  which  it  ia  transferred  to  the  first  zinc  plate.     In  Fig. 

148,  the  aame  apparatus  is  seen  in  perspective.    It  ia  called 

Fit  l*B- 
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Cniikshauk'd  Batteiy,  and  is  a  very  couvenieut  fc^m  of  the 
apparatus. 

343.  Th*  •nlpluito  of  0*pf«r  BattBry.  There  is  a  second 
form  of  the  galvaiuc  batteiy  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  decom- 
posed is  not  acidulated  water,  but  water  which  holds  in  solution 
a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sometioies  called  blue  vitriol. 
Copper  is  employed  for  the  conducting  plate,  and  zinc  for  the 
generating  plate.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  composed  <^  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  oxide  of  copper.  Sulphuric  a^nd  is  ccmu- 
posed  of  sulphur  and  osygen,  and  its  composition  may  be  rep- 
resented by  SO^,  i.  e.,  one  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  three  of 
oxygen.  Oxide  of  copper  is  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen, 
and  its  symbol  is  CuO,  i.  e.,  one  proportion  of  copper,  and  one 
of  oxygen.  The  symbol  of  the  whole  is  CuO  SO*.  What 
the  line  plate  is  introduced  into  this  solution  it  seems  to  produce 
a  double  decomposition,  and  at  the  same  time  set  on  foot  two 
processes  (^ polarization  and  cireulation ;  Fig  149.  Inthefirst 
place,  it  produces  a  chain  of  polarized 
Fig.  119.  particles  of  water,  and  second,  a  chain 

of  polarized  particles  of  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  copper,  both  extending  to  the 
conducting  plate;  then,  the  einc  draws 
off  the  oxygen  Irom  the  water,  and 
the  hydrogen  seizes  upon  the  oxygen 
of  the  adjoining  particle,  as  has  been 
already  described,  until  finally  the  last 
particle  of  hydrogen  is  projected  upon 
the  conductmg  plate.  The  oxide  of 
zinc  thus  formed  upon  the  cine  plate 
seizes  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  contact  with  it, 
_  setting  free  the  oxide  of  copper,  and 

"*  ^"''Hi^CSr'  ^"^  fonning  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  at 
once  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The 
oxide  of  copper,  thus  set  free,  seizes  upon  the  sulphuric  add  of 
the  next  particle  of  sulphate  of  copper;  end  thus  the  process 
goes  on,  until  finally  a  particle  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  pro- 
jecled  upon  the  conducting  plate,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
particle  of  hydrognn  just  spoken  o^  reaches  the  same  point. 
(See  the  figure.)    This  hydrogen  at  once  suzes  uptrn  the  oxygen 

MS  Dsnlbe  (ha  nlpfaita  of  ovpiHr  tUlaj-  Whit  !•  •  . 
■Tnbol.  WhU  doubla  d««np(iiilloD  tfka  place'  Wlwt  bi 
Explain  tlM  dcpoalclini  oT  Uh  oofiper.    Wtut  ki  tlv  adnnBga  of  thla  batleij. 
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^'8-  160.  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  forming  a  par- 

C  +  ticleofwater.andBettingfreemetallic 

copper,  which  is  immediately  diB- 
charged  upon  the  copper  conducting 
plate.     From  this,  it  appears,  that  iu 
this  form  of  the  battery  the  copper 
plale  does  not  receive  a  deposit  of 
parlicleBofhjdrogen,but,  in  its  place, 
a  deposit  of  copper.     Consequently, 
there  is  no  counteracting  current  of 
electricity,  produced  by  hydrogen, 
tending  to  neutralize  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  generating  plate, 
n<  s^iau  ^  Ooppo  Baiiiry.      B^  bas  been  shonn  to  be  the  case 
in  the  simple  galvanic  circuit,  and 
thus  a  great  addition  is  made  to  the  power  of  the  battery.     This 
form  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  of  special  use  for  the  production 
of  electro-magnetism,  as  wiil  be  shown  hereafter.     It  is  repre- 
sented in  perspective  in  Fig.  150, 

344.  DaiUall'a  Inlphato  oT  Copper  Battarr-  There  is  a 
practical  difficulty  iu  the  operation  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
battery,  that  the  zinc  plate,  is  itself  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
particles  of  reduced  copper,  which  act  as  eo  many  secondair 
conducting  plates,  and  tend  to  dissipate  the  force  of  the  princi- 
pal current,  and  divert  it  into  smaller  channels.  Another  diffi- 
culty consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  imo  by  the 
operation  of  the  current,  and  the  deposition  of  metallic  zinc 
upon  the  copper  plate,  thus  converting  it  practically  into  a  zinc 
plate,  and  causing  it  to  set  up  a  counter  current.  These  diffi- 
culties ^re  overcome  by  separating  the  zinc  plate  from  the  cop- 
per plate  by  the  intervention  of  a  porous  cup,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  sulphate  of  copper  from  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  zinc,  and  the  sniplmte  of  zinc  with  the  copper.  This 
form  of  the  instrument  constitutes  Daniell's  battery,  and  the 
arrangement  is  as  follows ;  Mff.  151.  z  represents  a  solid  bar 
of  zinc,  placed  in  a  cup  of  porous  earthen  ware,  and  fiUed  with 
acidulated  water;  c  represents  the  copper  plate,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cylindrical  cup,  open  at  the  top,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom,  and  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  rim  of  thi"  cup  is  supported  a  copper  shelf, 
pierced  with  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  some  crystals 

BU.  Whit  an  Kant  af  the  dUBenlUa 
baltOT'    DcKilba  Dulell'i  batto?. 
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^•g-  Ki-  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  by  ils 

gradual  dissolving,  may  mainlain  the 
strength  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  so- 
lutioQ  placed  below.     As  soon  as  tlte 
zinc  and  copper  plates  are  coonccled 
by  a  wire,  a  steady  current  of  elec- 
tricity begiuB  lo  circulate,  which  will 
continue    to   flow   for   many   hout^. 
The  zinc,  as  soon  as  it  is  iutrodueed 
into  the  acidulated  water,  decomposes 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  libera- 
ted hydrogen  is  carried  towards  the 
conducting  plate,  directly  through  the 
porous  cup.     As  soon  as  it  enters  the 
DnniriTi  Biiitrf  DioMud.         sulphate  of  the  oxidc  of  copper,  it 
seizes  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide, 
and  is  re-conTerted  into  water,  giving  up  its  eleclricily  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  copper  of  the  oxide,  which  is  at  once  de- 
posited upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  cylinder.     The  sulphuric 
ticid  which  is  set  free  from  the  sulphate  of  copper,  represented 
in  the  figure  by  SO',  finds  its  way  into  the  porous  cup,  where  it 
a^^ists  in  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  acid  Eolution,  and  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  sulphate  of  sine   by  uniting  with  the 
,-.:;■  le  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc  rod.     The  porous 
Clip,  though  it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  the  two  liquiii  from 
mingling,  opposes  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  hydrc^n 
through  it  in  one  direction,  and  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
other,  by  the  polarization  of  the  chain  of  liquid  particles  which 
penetrates  it.    By  this  arnmgeiment,  tho  hydrogen  b  prevented 
from  reaching  the  copper  plate  and  selling  up  a  counteracting 
current,  and  the  copper  set  free  from  the  oxide,  cannot  pass 
through  the   porous  cup  and  attach  itself  to  the  zinc  plate. 
At  the  same   time,  the    sulphate  of  zinc  is   prevented  fnm 
passing  over  to  the  copper,  depositing  metallic  zinc,  and  con- 
verting  it  practically  into  a  second  zinc  plate,  directly  op> 
posed  to  the  first.     The  result  is,  that  such  a  battery  will  keep 
Tip  a  steady  current  of  electricity  for  many  hours,  and  hence  ia 
often  culled  the  constant  hattery.     The  actual  form  of  this  ha^ 
Icry  is  shown  in  -Fiy.  152.     v  represents  a  glass,  or  carthen- 
waro  jar;    c,  jtho   copper  cylindei^  pierced  with   holes;    C| 

Wtaal  bwDnm  ot  th*  bjdrafea !    Itow  Ii  Uw  coppra  pk(«  iiwmutMl  ttaa  h^af  tot- 
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Fig.  161  the  colander,  filled  with  cryBtala 

of  8ulphat«  of  copper ;  p,  the  po- 
Tona  cup;  z,  the  rod  of  zinc;  p 
and  n  are  thia  strips  of  copper,  for 
conDecting  with  olher  celk.  In 
this  battery,  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
moved  hj  chemical  means. 

345.  GrOTe'a  Battoy.  In 
this  battery,  the  hydrogen  is  also 
reffioved  hy  chemical  means,  and 
it  depends  for  ita  action  npon  the 
pecoliar  efiect  of  thia  substance  on 
nitric  acid.  Tbia  acid  ia  a  com 
pound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
may  be  represented  by  the  symbol 
ARidTi  Stfury.  NO*,  i  e.,  five  proportions  of  Oxy- 

gen, to  one  of  nitrogen.  Hydrogen 
dischar^d  into  this  substance,  decomposes  it  by  appropriating 
one  proportion  of  oxygen,  forming  water,  and  converting  NO* 
into  NO*,  or,  nitric  into  nitrous  add.  The  latter  difiers  from  the 
fi>rmer,  in  possessing  a  deep  red,  or  maht^any  color,  and  emitting 
deep  red  acid  fumes.  By  this  action,  the  hydrogen  Ln  transferred 
from  the  gaseous  into  the  liquid  state.  In  Grove's  battery,  the 
conducting  plate  is  made  of  platinum,  and  is  immersed  in  a  po- 
rous  cup,  of  clay,  filled  with  strong  mtric  add,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  zinc  cylinder,  surrounded 
^■'B-  IM.  by  acidulated  water.     In  Fig.  153,  z 

represents  the  zinc  cylinder,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  placed  in  a  jar  of  glass 
or  earthen-ware,  filled  with  acidula- 
ted water ;  f  represents  the  platinum 
plate,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
porous  cup,  filled  with  strong  nitric 
add.  The  hydrogen,  set  free  by 
the  zinc,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  strike  direcdy  upon  (ha  platinum 
plate,  passes  through  the  porous  cup 
into  the  nitric  acid,  where  it  is  con- 
verted info  water  by  uniting  with 
one  proportion  of  the  oxygen  con- 
OniK'i  Buttry,  Dittrud.        tained  in  the  acid,  as  represented  in 

81E.  DocrClM  Omrc'i  lallsj.    With  whit  Uqalil  Is  the  pmooa  cap  BUed! 
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the  flg^ref  and  convertuig  it  into  nitrous  add ;  at  the  same 
moment,  it  yields  up  ita  electridty  to  the  nitrous  acid,  bj 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  conducting  platinum.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  nitric  is  rapidly  changed  into  nitrous  acid,  a  suhatance 
emitting  a  large  quandty  of  red  and  add  fumes,  and  is  also 
rapidly  diluted  by  the  drops  of  water  steadily  added  to  iL 
The  strength  of  the  nitric  add  is  therefore  continually  diminish- 
ing, and  the  constant  action  of  this  battery  is  not  bo  great  as 
Daniell's.  By  the  complete  and  energetic  abEorption  of  the  hy- 
drogen in  this  battery,  power  is  amazingly  increased,  and  it 
conatitules  the  best  form  of  the  instrument,  being  distinguished 
for  the  steadiness  and  intensity  of  its  action ;  and  12  or  24  cupa 
of  it  are  quite  suffldeut  for  performing  all  tlie  most  brilliant 
galvanic  experiments.  In  order  to  use  several  cups  at  once,  the 
platinum  plate  of  one  pair 
Fig.  U*.  must  be  connected  vrilh 

the  zinc  of  the  succeed- 
ing pair,  and  the  termi' 
nating  polar  wires  at- 
tached, one  of  them  to 
the  extreme  platinum, 
and  the  other  to  the  ex- 
I  treme  zinc  plate.    The 

actual  form  of  the  in- 
strument is  seen  in  Fig. 
154,  where  z  represents 
the  zinc  cylinder,  sur- 
rounded by  addulated 
water ;  V,  the  porous 
cup,  filled  with  njiric 
6mt'i  StauTf.  °dd,  and  cont^ine  tbe 

platimun  plate,  p ;  6  and 
a,  are  screws,  for  the  attachment  of  wires.  This  batteiy  dis- 
chai^;e9  a  large  amount  of  acid  fumes,  and  it  should  always  be 
placed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  strong  draught  of  a  chimney. 
346.  Bnnami'a  Batter;.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  con- 
ducting plate  be  made  of  metal ;  any  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tridty  will  answer  equally  welL  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
in  Bunsen's  battery,  which  resembles  Grove's,  exactly,  except 
in  the  BubstilutioD  of  carbon  cylinders  for  the  platinum  plates. 


buee'b  batteby.  887 

Fig- 1*^-  CnrboD  is  an  excellent  conductor 

of  electridt}',  and  on  account  of 
itfl  great  cheapoesB,  compered 
witli  platinuin,  which  is  a  veiy 
expensire  metal,  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  The  fonn  of  the  ap- 
paratne  is  much  larger.  The 
carbon  cylinders  are  composed  of 
solid  gas  coke,  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  illnminatiog-gas  retorts, 
or  else  of  powdered  coke,  mixed 
with  sDgar,  and  baked.  Porous 
cups,  of  corresponding  size,  filled 
SMuA'i  BiUfly.  'with  nitric  acid,  are  used.    These 

batteries  are  sold  in  Fans  for 
about  S  Francs  the  cup.     Fig.  155. 

347.  Snie«'a  Sattory.     This  form  of  the  battery  is  also 
designed  to  increase  power  by  favoring  the  escape  of  the  hydro- 
gen.    It  does  so,  however,  by  me- 
Fig.  ISB.  chanical  means,  instead  of  chemi- 

cal,  and  not  so  perfectly  as  in  Grove's 
and  Bunsen's  batteries.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  bubbles  of  hydn^n 
adhere  with  considerable  force  to 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  conducting 
plates,  but  escape  readily  from  the 
angles  and  edges.  The  conducting 
plate  in  Smee's  battery  is  made  of 
silver,  roughened  by  the  deposition 
upon  it  of  spongy  platii^m  from 
some  solution  in  which  it  has  been 
dissolved,  and  by  this  roughness  of 
surface  the  discharge  of  tlie  gas  is 
Emtt'i  SaiiBy.  much  facilitated,    fig.  156. 

348.  Han«rem«nt  of  Batteries. 
In  all  these  batteries,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  real  source  of 
the  electric  current  is  the  decomposition  of  water  by  zinc; 
but  this  water  most  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  iti  the 
proportion  of  1  part,  by  measure,  of  acid,  to  8  parts  of  water. 
When  very  energetic  action  is  required,  the  solution  may  be 
madelitionger.     As  great  heat  b  produced  on  mingling  the  acid 

SIT.  DtKTlbe  BnM*^  lMltcrT.-348.  What  pncauUnu  miut  Im  tOoftti  Ln  Ou  mtoft^ 
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and  water,  the  mixture  should  be  made  some  time  before  use, 
and  allowed  to  oool.  The  nitric  acid  should  be  the  strongest 
that  can  be  procured,  and  never  diluted.  It  is  always  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  battery,  producing  a  large  quantity 
of  corrosive  fumes,  and  should  not  be  employed,  therefore,  in  a 
closed  room,  or  in  one  in  which  there  is  any  nice  apparatus.  It 
is  essential  that  the  zincs  be  w^  amalgamated  by  dipping  them 
into  mercury,  upon  the  surface  of  which  floats  a  quantity 
of  diluted  dilorohydric  add,  (muriatic  acid.)  The  zinc  is 
cleaned  as  it  passes  through  the  dilute  acid,  and  the  mercury 
immediately  amalgamates  with  it,  giving  it  a  bright  and  smooth 
suriace.  They  should  always  be  thoroughly  washed  in  abun- 
dance of  pure  water,  after  use  in  the  battery.  The  wires  for 
connections  should  be  of  copper,  well  annealed,  so  as  to  be  very 
flexible.  The  ends  of  these  wires  should  be  carefully  bright- 
ened with  a  file,  or  by  amalgamation  with  mercury  before  at- 
tachment to  the  binding  cups ;  in  all  cases,  the  ends  of  the  bind- 
ing screws  should  be  bnghtened  by  a  file,  or  sand  piqper,  before 
use,  and  all  metallic  connections  carefully  examined.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  action  of  a  very  powerful  battery  is  greatly 
impeded,  or  entirely  stopped,  by  a  slight  film  which  has  formed 
on  some  connecting  sur&ce.  Where  the  electrical  charge  is  to 
be  passed  through  water  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  it,  the 
water  must  be  acidulated.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  coup- 
lings of  the  cells  of  a  battery  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  used  either  as  a  battery  of  intensity,  or  a  lottery  of 
quantity.  The  effects  of  these  arrangements  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  bat- 
tery of  intensity,  the  conducting  plate  of  the  first  cell  should  be 
connected  with  the  generating  plate  of  the  second  cell,  and  so 
on,  in  a  regular  series,  as  represented  in  Fig,  157.    On  the 

Fig,  167. 


Arrtutgtment  of  a  Battery  of  httensUy, 

other  liand,  if  a  battery  of  quantity  be  desired,  the  generating 
plates,  i.  e.,  the  zincs,  of  all  the  ceUs,  should  be  connected  to* 
gether,  and  the  conducting  plales  in  the  same  manner,  as'reprer 

How  may  a  battoy  of  inten^t^f  be  eonTortod  into  one  of  qiund^f 


\ 
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Fig.  158. 


Jmrngemmi  of  a  Battery  of  Quantity. 

seated  in  Ftg.  158.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  various  zincs 
practically  become  one  large  zinc  plate,  and  the  various  con- 
ducting plates  one  large  conducting  plate^  and  the  quality  of  the 
electricity  produced  is  materially  changed. 

349.  De  Xauc's  Pile*— Dry  Pile*  This  is  a  galvanic  arrange- 
ment, not  requiring  the  use  of  any  liquid,  and  named  from  its 
inventor.  It  was  introduced  shortly  afler  the  invention  of  the 
voltaic  pile.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  alternations,  of  very 
thin  sheets  of  metal,  with  paper  interposed  between  them. 
Thin  paper,  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  on  one  side,  should 
be  covered  on  the  uncoated  side  with  thin  zinc  foil.  This  paper 
should  then  be  punched  out  into  circular  discs  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  these  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  same 
order  of  succession,  viz.,  zinc,  paper,  silver,  zinc,  paper,  silver, 
should  be  preserved  throughout,  eicactly  as  the  discs  are  arranged 
in  the  voltaic  pile.  From  500  to  1000  such  pairs  are  required 
to  produce  an  active  column,  and  they  are  most  conveniently 
placed  in  a  glass  tube,  perfectly  clean  and  dry  within,  and  sur- 
mounted at  eadi  end  by  a  brass  cap,  perforated  by  a  screw, 
which  may  serve  to  compress  the  discs,  and  also  act  as  the 
poles  of  the  pile,  the  screw  at  one  end  being  ^  contact  with  the 
silvered  side  of  the  disc,  and  constituting  the  positive  pole,  and 
that  at  the  other  with  the  zinc  discs,  and  forming  the  negative 
pole.  The  electrical  current  in  this  pile  is  due  to  the  slight 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  discs  by  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
paper.  If  the  paper  be  artificially  dried,  the  pile  loses  its  ac- 
tivity, but  again  recovers  its  energy  as  the  paper  re-absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air.  Provided  the  two  extremities  of  this 
pile  remain  unconnected,  it  will  retain  its  activity  for  years ;  but 
if  the  two  poles  are  connected  by  a  wire,  the  zinc  discs  become 

S4d.  Describe  I)e  Luc's  dry  pile.    To  what  is  the  electrical  cuneot  Id  De  Luc's  pllo 
due?    What  is  the  effect  of  drying  the  paper  artificially? 
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gradnaUj  oxidized,  and  the  electrical  power  is  destroyed.  With 
a  De  Luc*8  pile  containing  20,000  d^cs  of  zinc  paper  and  sil- 
Ter,  sparks  have  been  obtained,  and  a  Lejden  battery  charged 
sufficiently  to  produce  shocks.  A  more  eflfective  instrument  is 
prepared  by  using  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese,  in 
place  of  the  gM  or  silrer  leafl  One  surface  of  the  paper  disc 
is  coated  with  zinc,  the  other  with  the  peroxide,  either  diy  or 
attached  by  honey  and  water.  A  metallic  plate  is  placed  at 
each  end  for  a  conductor  and  the  whole  series  is  tied  together 
by  silk  thread ;  the  outside  is  then  coated  by  dipping  it  in  melted 
sulphur.  The  superior  power  of  thb  instrument  depends  upon 
the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  zinc 
upon  the  moisture  of  the  paper,  (or  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  reconverted  into  water,  and  the  paper 

kept  continually  moist. 

350.  Pnof  cf  tk«  similarity  oflheelectriciiy  of  the  Bat. 
tsrj  and  that  of  the  Blectrical  Machine  The  relation  be- 
tween the  electricity  of  the  voltaic  battery  and  that  of  the  elec- 
trical machine,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  a  De 
Luc's  pile.  On  applying  such  a  pile,  containing  500  or  1000 
discs,  by  that  extremity  which  is  in  contact  with  the  last  silver 
disc,  and  which,  consequently,  represents  the  end  of  the  con^ 
ducting  plate  in  the  common  voltaic  battery,  to  the  knob  of  the 
gold  leaf  electroscope,  Fig.  115,  whose  leaves  have  been  made 
to  diverge  with  positive  electricity,  its  leaves  will  still  continue 
divergent.  If  the  opposite,  or  zinc,  end  of  the  pile  be  then  ap- 
plied to  the  electroscope,  its  divergent  leaves  will  first  collapse, 
and  then  diverge  again.  Consequently,  we  infer,  (see  §  307, 
'7^.  280,)  that  the  silver  end  of  the  pile,  or  the  conducting  end 
of  the  common  battery,  is  excited  with  positivty  and  the  zinc 
end  with  negative  electricity.  Thus  a  connection  is  established 
between  the  elect^city  of  the  conducting  end  of  the  battery,  and 
that  of  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  the 
electricity  of  the  zinc  end  and  that  of  the  rubber  of  the  same 
machine.  If  the  wires  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a  De  Luc's 
pile  be  made  to  terminate  in  two  small  discs,  which  are  brought 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  each  other,  and  carefully  insulated, 
an  insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf,  suspended  midway  between  tlie 
two  discs,  will  first  be  attracted  to  the  positive  disc,  then  repelled 
and  attracted  towards  the  negative  disc,  and  thus  a  state  of  per- 

BxpUn  the  QW  of  paper  eoated  with  the  peroxide  of  iDantpuMee  in  place  of  the  filTer 
leaf  ?~850.  How  may  the  glmilaritj  of  the  electricity  of  the  battery,  and  that  of  the  «>ke> 
trieiil  machine,  be  prored  by  De  Lne^i  pile?  How  nay  It  be  prored  by  the  ordioary 
bnttery  ? 
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petnal  oscillation  produced  which  will  continue  uninterraptedlj 
for  months  or  years*  The  oppositely  electrified  state  of  the  two 
poles  of  the  voltaic  pile  may  also  be  shown  with  the  ordinary 
battery,  by  attaching  the  wire  connected  with  one  pole  of  a 
poweiful  battery  to  the  foot  of  the  electroscope,  and  the  wire 
connected  with  the  other  pole  to  the  knob  or  plate  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  gold  leaves  will  diverge  powerfully,  the  platinum  end 
furnishing  positive,  and  the  zinc  end  negative,  electricity. 

351.  The  difforonce  between  Galvanic  and  Stotical  Blec- 
tricity*  Galvanic  electricity  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
electrical  machine  in  possessing  feeble  intensity ;  and  therefore 
but  little  power  of  overcoming  obstacles  placed  in  its  path,  giv- 
ing shocks  and  the  like.  It  is  incapable  of  producing  many  of 
the  effects  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  its  influence  upon  elec- 
trometers and  electroscopes  is  extremely  slight.  A  Leyden 
jar  can  only  be  charged  with  great  difficulty  by  making  a  com- 
munication between  one  of  its  surfaces  and  one  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, while  the  other  surface  is  connected  with  the  opposite  pole. 
When  the  polar  wires  are  brought  near  each  other,  only  a  feeble 
spark  will  pass,  and  on  establishing  the  communication  between 
them  by  means  of  the  hands  previously  moistened,  a  shock  is 
felt,  but  only  for  a  moment*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  developed 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  ordinary  electricity,  and  in  a 
steadily  flowing  current;  it  possesses,  also,  heating  power  of 
much  greater  intensity,  extraordinary  powers  of  chemical  decom- 
position, and  a  wonderful  influence  in  producing  magnetism. 
Moreover,  if  the  current  fix>m  a  powerful  battery  be  passed 
through  the  great  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  the  most  aston- 
ishing muscular  contractions  are  excited.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, therefore,  remarkable  heating,  chemical,  magnetic,  and 
physiological  effects. 

352.  Chdvanic  Batteries  ef  Bisteric  Nete.  Among  memo- 
rable apparatus  of  this  dass  which  have  obtained  celebrity  in 
the  history  of  physical  science,  may  be  mentioned  the  pile  of 
2000  pairs  of  plates,  each  having  a  surface  of  32  square  inches, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  with  which  Sir  II.  Davy 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies, 
»— potash  and  soda;  also  the  great  pile  of  the  Eloyal  Society, 
of  nearly  the  same  magnitude.  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon presented  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  at  Fans,  a  battery  of 

831'  State  th«  chief  pdnti  of  dlfforeace  u  to  Intend^,  qnaatltj,  ehemioal  deoomporf- 
tion,  BUfpietie  influence,  frc,  between  the  eleetridtjr  of  the  machine,  and  that  of  the 
battery.— %2.  Mention  Mme  of  the  galreaic  battexlee  of  hLitoiic  note. 
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600  pairs  of  plates,  having  each  a  square  foot  of  surface.  It 
was  with  this  apparatus  that  several  of  the  most  important 
researches  of  Gaj  Lnssac  and  Thenard,  were  conducted.  Chil- 
dren's great  battery,  in  London,  consisted  of  1 6  pairs  of  plates, 
each  plate  measuring  6  feet  in  length,  and  2}  feet  in  width,  so 
that  the  copper  surface  of  each  amounted  to  32  square  feet ; 
and  when  the  whole  was  connected,  there  was  an  effective  sur- 
face of  512  square  feet  Dr.  Hare's  Deflagrator,  in  Philadel- 
phia, consisted  of  80  pairs  of  plates,  each  zinc  surface  measur- 
ing 54  square  inches,  and  each  copper  80  square  inches.  Fepj's 
battery,  at  the  London  Listitution,  consisted  of  pairs  of  enor- 
mous size,  composed  of  a  sheet  of  copper,  and  a  sheet  of  zinc, 
measuring  each  50  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet  in  width.  These 
were  wound  round  a  rod  of  wood  with  horse  hair  between  them. 
Each  bucket  contained  65  gallons  of  the  exciting  liquid.  With 
these  batteries  most  extraordinary  effects  were  produced. 
When  the  poles  were  dipped  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  produced,  and  the 
water  speedily  grew  very  hot ;  iron  wire  melted  and  fell  down 
in  globules,  and  steel  burned  with  brilliant  scintillations.  With 
Children's  great  battery  many  substances  were  fused  which  were 
exposed  to  the  best  wind  furnaces  without  any  effect  A  piece 
of  platinum  wire,  1-dOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  18  inches 
long,  became  instantly  red,  then  white  hot,  with  a  brilliancy  in- 
supportable to  the  eye,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  Aised  into 
globules.  When  charcoal  points  were  attached  to  the  poles  of 
Sie  battery  of  the  Ro3ral  Institution,  a  magnificent  display  of 
light  was  produced,  the  flame  darting  from  one  point  to  the  other 
when  they  were  four  inches  apart,  and  curving  upwards  in  an 
arch.  When  any  substance  was  held  in  this  arch  it  became 
instantly  ignited,  platinum  was  melted  in  it,  like  wax  in  a  can- 
dle, quartz,  sapphire,  magnesia,  lime,  all  fused,  and  the  diamond 
and  plumbago  entered  into  combustion  and  disappeared  in  the 
air.  These  batteries,  however,  and  all  similar  apparatus,  power- 
ful as  they  were,  and  memorable  as  the  discoveries  in  physics 
are  to  which  they  have  been  instrumental,  have  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  invention  of  the  batteries  of  Grove  and  Daniell,  with 
two  liquids.  *  These,  with  a  number  of  pairs  of  plates,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40,  and  exposing  a  surface  not  exceeding  100  square 
inches  each,  produce  a  power  equal  to  the  largest  of  the  batteries 
above  described. 

Describe  the  effects  produced  by  Chtldren^s  battexy,  and  that  of  the  ISoyal  InstitatloD. 
Why  ate  these  great  batteries  no  laaguc  used? 
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353.  H»mtiiig  •Ifects  ol  tiw  Chdvaalc  Omnrent.    In  all  cases 
/here  electricitj  is  in  motion,  the  force  is  conveyed  by  the  en* 

'  ire  thickness  of  the  conductor,  and  not  bj  the  surface  alone, 
if  the  wire  oonnectbg  the  poles  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  be 
made  to  pass  through,  or  be  carried  around,  the  bulb  of  an  air 
thermometer,  as  soon  as  the  current  circulates,  a  very  perceptible 
effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  instrument  If  the  battery  be 
large,  and  the  wire  small,  the  latter  will  become  very  hot,  some- 
times be  made  red-hot,  and  actually  melted.  This  is  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  diameter  of  the  conducting  wire,  by  which 
a  large  quantity  of  the  electrical  current  is  compelled  to  traverse 
a  limited  number  of  conducting  particles  in  a  given  time.  The 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  wire  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
conducting  power,  and  therefore  the  poorer  the  conductor,  the 
greater  the  heat  produced.  This  may  be  shown  by  forming  a 
chain  of  alternate  links  of  silver  and  platinum,  and  transmitting 
through  it  a  current  from  a  powerful  battery.  The  silver  being 
a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  not  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  current,  exhibits  no  intense  heat,  while  the  links  of  plati- 
num, in  consequence  of  the  poor  conducting  power  of  that  metal, 
almost  immediately  become  red-hot.  The  conducting  power  of 
the  metals  for  electricity  varies  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  their 
power  of  conducting  heat  Charcoal,  however,  though  a -bad 
conductor  of  heat,  is  an  exceedingly  good  conductor  of  electri- 
city. Elevation  of  temperature  diminishes  the  conducting  power 
of  the  metals.  This  may  be  proved  by  transmitting  through  a 
platinum  wire  a  galvanic  current  sufficient  to  make  it  red-hot ; 
and  while  the  current  is  still  passing,  igniting  a  small  part  of 
the  wire  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  the  rest  of  the  wire 
immediately  ceases  to  glow,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
at  the  point  of  ignition,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the 
flow  of  the  current 

354.  Ignitipn  prodncod.  The  heat  produced  by  the  elec- 
trical current  may  rise  so  high  as  to  produce  ignition  of  the 
most  refractory  substances.  Carbon  is  the  only  substance  which 
can  not  be  melted  by  the  pile,  though  with  six  hundred  Bunsen 
cells  it  has  been  soflened  to  such  a  degree  that  adjoining  pieces 
will  adhere,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  fusion. 

858.  How  may  the  heat  of  the  eonnecting  wire  be  shown  by  ea  air  thermometer? 
What  eOeet  ie  piodooed  npoa  ttie  heat  o^  the  wire  by  ledacing  its  stie?  To  what  is  the 
rim  at  temperature  in  the  wire  iuTersely  proportional?  How  may  this  be  shown  by  a 
chain  of  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  nlver?  What  effect  has  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  ooaduetfng  power  of  the  metals?— 854>  Describe  cases  of  ignltioa  produced 
by  the  caircnt. 
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Platinum,  which  can  not  be  melted  by  the  most  intense  heat  of  a 
wind  furnace,  is  immediately  made  white-hot,  and  fused  by  a 
powerful  battery.  It  is  said  that  if  two  platinum-pointed  pen- 
cils, connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery,  be  presented  point 
to  point,  so  that  the  current  may  pass  between  them,  they  will 
be  fused  and  soldered  together,  and  that  this  effect  will  be 
equally  produced  under  water.  The  other  metals  are  not  only 
melted,  but  volatilized,  and  dissipated  in  vapor.  Iron  and  pla- 
tinum bum  with  a  shining  white  light ;  lead,  with  purple ;  tin 
and  gold,  with  bluish  light ;  zinc,  with  white  and  red ;  copper 
and  silver,  with  a  greenish  light.  These  effects  are  displayed 
with  increased  splendor  if  the  metal  to  be  burned  be  attached 
to  a  wire  connected  with  the  positive  ])ole,  and  then  applied  to 
the  surface  of  mercury  connected  with  the  negative  pole.  If 
a  piece  of  steel  watch  spring,  thus  attached,  be  brought  near  the 
surface  of  a  cup  of  mercury  connected  with  the  negative  pole, 
the  most  beautiful  scintillations  will  be  produced ;  a  steel  file 
will  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose.  If  two  steel  or  iron 
wires,  connected  with  the  two  poles,  be  brought  near  each 
other,  vivid  sparks  will  pass  from  one  to  the  other^  and  if  they 
both  be  coated  with  lamp-black,  by  holding  them  in  the  flame 
of  an  oil  lamp,  the  sparks  wUl  be  much  brighter,  especially 
if  the  tTvo  wires  be  held  opposite  each  other,  directly  in  the 
flame  of  the  lamp. 

355.  Xinminoiis  effeets-  All  combustible  substances,  whether 
Folid  or  liquid,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  phosphorus,  and  gunpow- 
der, may  be  inflamed  by  passing  the  galvanic  current  through 
them.  A  platinum  wire,  sevend  yards  in  length,  can  be  made 
to  glow  with  intense  brilliancy;  and  the  effect  is  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  wire  be  wound  into  the  form  of  a  spiral  helix. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases ;  also,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  arc 
combined  by  the  spark,  with  a  bright  flash,  and  loud  explosion. 
When  pieces  of  well  burned  charcoal  are  attached  to  the  wires, 
and  become  the  poles  of  the  battery,  on  bringing  them  near 
each  other,  a  most  brilliant  arc  of  flame,  emitting  the  brightest 
artificial  light  known,  flashes  between  them.  The  compact 
coke  of  gas  retorts  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  any 
other  form  of  charcoal.  The  points  must  be  brought  near  each 
other,  and  then  gradually  separated,  IHg,  159 ;  a  is  the  positive 
pole,  b  the  negative.    Aa  they  are  drawn  apart  by  the  rack  and 

How  mftT  th«  splendor  of  the  light  pvodaeed  bj  Um  bomliig  metals  be  locrcesed?— 
855.  DescTlbe  the  luminous  eflfoets  prodnced  by  cluurooiJ  points.  What  snaagement  of 
the  points  increases  the  luminous  effect  ? 
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P^e-  1»»-  pinion,  the  light 

and  flame  still 
continue,  assum- 
ing  the  form  of  a 
curved  arc  If 
the  different  met- 
als are  placed  in 
this  flame  they 
are  volaUlized  at 
once,  and  pass 
off  in  fumes.  So 
intense  is  the 
light,  that  it  may 
be  used  in  opti- 
cal experiments 
in  place  of  the 
light  of  the  sun. 
^  The  luminous  ef- 
=  feet  is  found  to 
■  be  increased  if 
the  upper  piece 

LvHiium  ^€rU  a/ UU  BaUiry.—auimat  FtinU.  of    Carbon    be 

made  the  posi- 
tive, and  the  lower  the  negative  pole.  And  if  the  two  carbon 
pomis  are  arranged  in  a  horizontal  position,  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  length  of  the  luminous  arc  is  said  to 
begreater  in  the  proportion  of  20.8  to  16.5,  when  the  positive 
pole  is  to  the  east,  than  when  it  is  to  the  west. 

3M«  Ihiboseq'a  Slactiic  Iiamy.  During  the  production 
of  this  dazzling  light  there  is  a  considerable  transport  of  the 
particles  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole.  A 
cavity  is  alwaja  produced  in  tiie  carbon  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive pole,  and  a  deposit,  continually  increasing  in  length,  is 
formed  upon  the  negative  pole.  In  Fig,  160  is  represented  an 
exceedingly  ingenious  appuatus  for  keeping  this  light  at  a  fixed 
point  in  space  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  solar  microscope. 
Ordinarily  the  position  of  the  light  is  continually  changing  as 
the  negative  pole  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  positive ; 
and  this  unfits  it  for  use  in  connection  with  lenses ;  but  in  this 
apparatus  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  when  placed  in  the 

Sis.  WhiE  chann  (ako  pU«  In  tl»  lencth  of  Uh  iIhirmI  poliili  daring  tb*  PMBb 
■tfUunmnt?    fr  the  pocLUoaor  U»U(ht  bmnulg  Oud,  tKvb^  piup«*iujl(  C* 

BMd!    Dncriln  J^(.  leO. 
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Fig.  ISO. 


Dniotrg't  Btclrit  tjunp. 

microscope,  the  image  of  the  two  points  is  formed  upon  r 
screen  at  some  distance,  miOD  on  enlai^ed  scale.  From  this 
image,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  peculiar  shape  assumed  by 
the  two  poles  can  be  plainly  seen,  and  also  the  process  of  trans- 
port, by  which  one  increases  at  the  expense  of  tlie  other.  TluB 
exceedingly  elegant  inBtniment  is  the  invention  of  M.  Dubosc^, 
of  Fans,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  opit- 
cal  expcriRients,  in  place  of  solar  ligbL 

3S7.  Ducoveiy  »f  tfca  BImMc  Uffbt  Sir  II.  Davy,  in 
I80I,  at  London,  was  the  first  to  perform  the  experiment  of 
the  electric  light,  and  with  the  great  battery  of  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution, consisting  of  2000  pairs  of  plates,  obtained  an  arc 
of  flume  between  two  charcoal  points,  4  inches  in  length.  This 
charcoal  had  been  prepared  by  heating  it  rcd-hol,  and  then 
quenching  it  beneatii  the  surface  of  mercury.  Desprelz,  how- 
ever, with  GOO  cells  of  Bunsen,  arranged  consecutively,  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  points  were  placed  vertically,  the  positive 
pole  being  above,  in  obtaining  an  arc  7.8  inches  in  length. 

3M>  The  Blflctric  Zight  U  not  pn»diic«d  by  ConbiistioB>' 
That  this  is  not  a  case  of  ordinary  combustion  of  charcoal  in 
air,  simply  increased  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  may 
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Fig.  161. 


be  shown  by  placing  the  charcoal  points  in  the  interior  of  a 
glass  vessel,  from  which  the  air  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  air 
pamp,  Fig.  161.    It  will  be  found  that  the  light  is  quite  as 

great  as  before.  It  can  even  be  produced 
beneath  the  surface  of  water,  but  is  consider- 
ably diminished  in  splendor.  -  The  light  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  continued  transport  of 
minute  particles  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense incandescence. 

359.  The  properttM  and  intenilty  of  the 
Electric  Light.  The  heat  produced  in  the 
voltaic  arc  is  of  the  most  intense  kind.  Pla- 
tinum, ii'idium,  and  titanium,  which  resist  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  most  powerful  wind  fur- 
nace, readily  melt,  when  placed  in  it.  The 
light  is  powerful  enough  to  produce  the  com- 
bination of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  without  any  direct  con- 
tact, and  to  act  upon  the  chloride  of  silver,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  also 
possesses  the  singular  property  of  being  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet.  Transmitted  through 
a  prism,  the  electric  light  is  decomposed,  and 

Eroduces  a  spectrum  like  that  of  the  sun,  with 
nes  analogous  to  the  lines  of  Fraunhofer,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  bright,  instead  of  dark. 
The  character  of  these  lines  depends  upon 
the  metal  with  which  the  poles  are  tipped.  The  light  produced 
by  18  cells  of  Bunsen,  has  been  estimated  as  more  than  that 
proceeding  from  572  candles ;  imder  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  computed  as  equal  to  one-third  of  the  inten- 
sity of  solar  light,  and  is  so  bright  that  it  can  not  safely  be  re- 
garded by  the  naked  eye. 

360.  Ctonnectipii  between  the  heat  ef  the  Battery  auid  the 
mit*^hniii**i*y  equivalent  ef  Heat.  The  chemical  action  within 
the  battery  always  produces  heat,  and  a  definite  amount  of 
chemical  action  a  definite  amount  of  heat ;  no  more  and  no  less. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  if  heat  is  developed 
at  any  point  in  the  circuit  outside  the  battery,  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  within  the  battery  is  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio, 

858.  What  degree  of  heat  In  prodnoed  by  the  Toltaic  arc  ?  Of  light  ?  If  the  light  be 
tra&smittod  through  a  glass  prism,  what  may  be  obeenredT  IIow  docs  it  compare  with 
the  light  of  the  sun  ?— S0O.  If  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  battery  be  used  to  produce 
motion,  what  efEect  is  produced  upon  the  heat  of  the  batteiy  T 


Giarcotd  Points  in 
Vacuo. 
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mid  that  if  the  electrical  carrent  be  used  to  prodace  motioi],  as 
it  may  be,  when  employed  to  generate  electro-magnetism^  a  por- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  entire  circuit  disappears,  having  been  con- 
verted  into  mechanical  effect  or  motion.  The  quantity  of  heat 
which  disappears  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  which  Joule's 
law,  (§  254,)  would  require  for  the  production  of  an  equal  mechan- 
ical effect.    This  serves  to  confirm,  very  strongly,  the  mechanical 

theory  of  heat. 

361-  Keating'  effects  are  best  predvced  by  batteries  ef 
quantity.  In  experiments  on  the  heating  effects  of  the  galvanic 
current,  the  battery  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  zinc  plates 
may  all  be  connected  together,  practically  forming  but  one  zinc 
plate,  and  the  platinum  plates,  in  the  same  manner,  forming  but 
one  platinum  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158. 

362.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  flralvanic  cimrent^— Its  de- 
composing' power-  The  chemical  effects  of  the  voltaic  current 
arc  even  more  remarkable  and  interesting  than  the  heating.  It 
had  been  noticed  in  Holland,  in  1798,  that  a  succession  of 
charges  of  statical  electricity  transmitted  for  a  long  time  through 
water,  by  means  of  platinum  or  gold  conductors  which  nearly 
touched  each  other,  effected  the  decomposition  of  water ;  and 
in  1800,  shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile,  it  was 
discoverod  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  two  English  chemists, 
that  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  would  not  only  decompose 
water,  but  that  the  oxygen  would  invariably  be  discharged  at 
the  positive  pole,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative.  This  ex- 
periment led  to  the  application  of  the  galvanic  current  to  other 
chemical  compounds,  with  a  view  to  effect  their  decomposition, 
and  enabled  Sir  H.  Davy,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  decompose 
the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  which  heretofore  had  been  re- 
garded as  simple  substances,  and  to  prove  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  oxygen,  and  two  difterent  metals,  potassium  and  sodium. 
This  great  discovery  was  the  prelude  to  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  theory  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  various  rocks,  minerals,  earths,  and 
salts,  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  viz.,  that  they  all  possess 
a  metallic  basis,  and  have  been  produced  by  the  combination  of 
different  metals  with  other  simple  substances,  chiefly  gaseous. 
363.  The  constitntion  of  Water.   Pure  water  is  a  compound 

Is  there  any  conespondenoe  between  the  amount  of  heat  thus  oonTerted  into  motion, 
and  that  which  ifl  required  bjJoule's  law?— 861.  Which  kind  of  battcxy  produoea  the 
greatest  heating  effect  ?— 302.  Who  dlscoyered  the  chemical  effect  of  the  current  ?  What 
use  did  Sir  H.  Davj  make  of  it?— 868.  I>eeczibe  the  composition  of  water  bj  Tolnme,  and 
by  weight,  as  shown  by  its  decomposition 
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of  two  gaseous  chomical  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
hence  is  called  a  binary  compound.  It  is  also  composed  of  these 
substances,  united  in  certain  definite  proportions,  both  by  weight 
and  by  volume.  By  weight,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  hy- 
drogen is  8  to  1 ;  by  volume,  it  is  as  1  to  2.  Hence,  if  we  wish 
to  produce  water  by  the  combination  of  these  two  substances, 
we  must  use  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  to  1  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen ;  but  by  volume,  1  measure  of  oxygen,  to  2  meas- 
ures of  hydrogen ;  and  these  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  com- 
bined with  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  make  exactly  9  parts 
by  weight  of  pure  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  decompose 
pure  water,  we  always  obtain  one  volume  of  oxygen,  to  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  every  9  grains  of  water  decomposed 
produce  just  8  grains  of  oxygen,  and  1  grain  of  hydrogen. 
From  this,  it  appears  that  the  proportions  in  which  elements 
unite,  ly  weighty  to  form  compounds,  are  very  different  from  the 
proportions  in  which  they  unite  hy  volume.  When  one  volume 
of  oxygen,  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  or  which  is  the  samb 
thing,  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  one  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen,  are  introduced  into  a  closed  receiver,  and  a  spark 
from  the  electrical  machine  is  passed  through  them,  an  explosion 
results,  the  gases  disappear,  and  watery  vapor  is  formed,  which, 
on  the  cooling  of  the  vessel,  condenses  into  little  drops  of  water. 
The  weight  of  the  water  formed  is  always  precisely  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  the  two  gases  employed. 

3^4*  The  decomj^ositimi  of  Water  by  the  Battery.  If  two 
platinum  or  gold  wires  be  attached  to  the  poles  of  the  battery, 
and  then  be  brought  near  each  other  beneath  the  surface  of 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  bubbles  of  oxygen 
gas  will  appear  at  the  positive,  and  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole.  If  tubes,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  open  at  the  lower, 
be  completely  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  retain  no  bubbles  of  air 
whatever,  and  then  inverted  over  each  pole,  the  bubbles  of  each 
gas,  as  they  arise,  will  be  collected  separately  in  the  two  tubes, 
the  oxygen  in  the  tube  over  the  positive  pole,  and  the  hydrogen 
in  that  over  the  negative  pole,  and  twice  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
of  the  former ;  Fig.  1 62.  As  the  hydrogen  is  collected  in  double 
the  quantity  of  the  oxygen,  the  tube  containing  it  should  be  made 
twice  as  large  as  that  for  oxygen ;  the  process  may  be  continued 
till  both  are  filled ;  and  this  will  take  place  at  the  same  instant 

Can  water  be  reprodnoed  by  uniting  tbeee  elements  in  the  mme  proportions? — 861. 
Dew.lbo  the  decomposition  of  miter  by  tltc  current. 
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Fig.  163.  On  carefully  closing  the 

oxygen  tube  beneatii 
the  water,  and  invert- 
ing it,  so  tliat  a  lighted 
taper  can  be  introduced 
iato  it  from  above,  ihe 
taper  will  be  found  lo 
bum  with  extraordi- 
nary splendor,  and  if 
blown  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  small 
smouldering  spark  upon 
the  wick,  it  will  be  re- 
Ditnip«*iUim  </  V-ur.  lighted  when  it  is  intro- 

duced again  into  the 
gas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hydrc^en  tube  be  removed  with 
equal  care,  but  not  inverted,  and  a  lighted  taper  introduced  into 
it  from  below,  the  hydrogen  will  take  £re,  and  bum  with  a  lam- 
bent flame,  but  the  taper  will  be  extinguished.  Thus,  the^e  two 
gases  may  be  distinguished  by  their  opposite  eflecta  upon  a 
lighted  taper.  If,  instead  of  using  two  tubes,  one  tube  be  lUled 
with  water,  and  inverted  over  both  poles,  the  two  gases  will  be 
collected  tf^ther,  and  if  a  sparic  from  the  electrical  machine  lie 
passed  throng^  the  mixture,  there  will  be  ^  flash  of  light,  and 
an  explosion ;  the  two  gases  will  unite  to  form  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  water,  and  will  entirely  disappear,  and  Ihe  water  from 
the  vessel  will  rush  up  so  aa  lo  completely  fill  the  whole  of  the 
tube.  In  perfomiing  this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
platinum  wire  for  the  positive  pole  at  which  Ihe  oxygen  is  dis- 
charged, for  if  a  copper  wire  bo  employed,  or  any  other  metal 
which  has  a  sirong  affinity  for  oxygen ,  the  gas  will  unite  with 
the  metal  to  fonn  a  solid  oxide,  instead  of  escaping  and  rising  . 
tbToug^  the  liquid.  Platinum  and  gold  have  only  a  very  slight 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  when  these  are  used,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  gas  is  collected.  It  is  advantageous  in  all  such 
experiments  to  have  both  wires  made  of  platinum.  From  this 
experiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  galvanic  current  has  the  power 
of  decomposing  water,  and  separating  it  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. 

96Bt  Thai«compMttiM«fWai«FisaActodby1:h«prtari- 
■atton  ttoA  traasftr  of  tka  componont  alMiMnte     It  has  been 
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already  stated  that  the  galvaiuc  influence  ia  propagated  bf  a 
polarization  c^  the  liquid,  as  well  aa  the  solid,  part  of  the  whole 
circuit.  When  the  two  platinum  wires  are  tUpped  into  the 
acidulated  water,  the  liquid  becomes  a  part  of  the  circuit,  and 
the  particles  between  the  poles  become  polarized ;  so  that  the 
stoma  of  ox]^n  are  alt  turned  towards  the  positiTe,  and  the 
atoms  of  bydrc^n  towards  the  negative  pole,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  163.  On  the  right,  Uie  polarized  platinum 
wire,  P,  connected  with  the 
Fig.  168.  2iac  end  of  the  batteir,  2, 

enters  a  vessel  of  acidular 
ted  water,  represented  in 
section.  On  the  left,  a 
similar  platinum  wire,  f, 
connected  with  the  copper 
end  of  the  battery,  enters 
iteoHBpojiiim  </  waur.  the  some  vessel  of  water. 

The  polarized  wire,  p  z, 
on  d]eright,ia  then  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
polarized  wire,  p  C,  is  the  positive  pole.  In  consequence  of  the 
highly  excited  negative  electridty  accumulated  in  p  z,  all  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  ch^  of  particles  of  water  being 
naturally  charged  with  positive  electricity,  are  drawn  towards 
it ;  and  all  the  atoms  of  negative  oxygen  are  repelled  irom  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  attracted  toww^s  the  positively  excited 
platinum  wire,  p,  c ;  on  the  principle  that  bodies  electrified  dif- 
ferently attract  each  other,  while  those  electrified  similarly  repel 
one  another.  The  next  instant,  the  superior  negative  excite- 
ment of  the  wire  completely  separates  the  atom  of  hydn^n 
from  the  atom  of  oxygen,  and  as  it  can  not  unite  with  the  pla- 
tinum, it  is  discharged  into  the  water,  and  escapes  into  the  air. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  negative  oxygen  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  chain  is  drawn  powerfully  towards  the  positive 
platinum  wire,  and  as  it  can  not  unite  with  the  platinum,  it  is 
also  discharged,  and  escapes  into  the  air.  This  necessitate^  a 
movement  throughout  the  whole  chain,  and  a  flow,  in  opposite 
directions,  of  the  two  gases,  and  also  of  the  negative  and  po^- 
tive  current  It  is  obvious,  from  the  figure,  why  it  ia  necessary 
that  the  positive  pole  should  be  made  of  some  unoxidizable 
metal;  if  it  were  not,  the  oxygen  discharged  npon  it  would 
umte  with  it  to  form  a  solid  o:(ide,  and  there  would  be  no  escape 
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of  gas.  Jf  the  oxide  be  insoluble,  it  may  adhere  to  the  pole, 
forming  a  crust  upon  it ;  in  this  case,  if  the  oxide  be  a  condactor 
of  electricity,  it  will  itself  become  the  pole ;  if  it  be  not  a  con* 
ductor,  it  will  interfere  with,  and  finally  arrest  the  course  of  the 
current,  and  put  an  end  to  the  decomposition.  If  the  oxide  be 
soluble,  it  will  be  dissolved  as  fast  as  formed,  and  the  water  will 
become  a  solution  of  the  oxide.  If  the  water  contain  acid,  the 
acid  will  unite  with  the  oxide  to  form  a  new  substance,  and  the 
liquid  will  become  a  solution  of  this  substance.  In  the  experi- 
ment just  described,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  itself  decomposed, 
but  it  tends  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
water.  It. is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  electrical  current  to 
pass  at  all  through  pure  water,  but  on  adding  from  one  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  acid,  its  passage  is  greatly  facilitated.  Common 
salt,  dissolved  in  water,  produces  the  same  effect  These  sub- 
stances all  seem  to  act  by  lessening  the  affinity  which  binds  the 

particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  each  other. 

366.  The   decomposition   of  other    compoimd   laqpUimm 

Water  is  not  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  electrical  decom- 
position ;  a  large  niunber  of  compound  liquids  may  be  decom- 
posed in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  always  necessary  that  the  sub- 
stance should  be  a  liquid,  or  soluble  in  a  liquid,  otherwise  there 
can  be  no  transfer  of  the  element  which  it  contains  on  account 
of  their  immobility.  If  water  be  solidified,  it  immediately  ar- 
rests the  passage  of  the  current  A  solid  substance  can  not  be 
decomposed  in  this  manner ;  but  sometimes,  merely  moistening 
a  solid,  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  transfer  of  its  elementa. 
Binary  compounds,  or  those  which  consist  of  one  atom  of  each 
element,  are  those  which  are  most  readily  decomposed,  as  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  water.  In  like  manner,  chloro-hydric  add, 
a  compound  substance,  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and 
whose  symbol  is  H CI,  is  readily  polarized  and  decomposed  by 
the  electrical  current ;  the  chlorine  being  discharged  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative.  Ammonia,  com- 
posed of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  whoso  symbol  is  iNH^,  is 
also  easily  decomposed,  the  nitrogen  collecting  at  the  positive 
pole,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative. 

367.  The  decomposition  of  IBetallic  Oxides  in  solution- 
Oxygen  unites  with  most  of  the  metals  to  form  a  new  class  of 
Bubstances  called  oxides.    Thus,  common  iron  rust  is  a  com- 

868.  Why  muit  the  eompouod  lahBtuiee  to  he  doeomposed  he  In  the  liquid  state! 
Mention  -varloaB  compound  liquids  which  may  be  deeompoaed  hj  the  enmnt.— M7<  I>»> 
scribe  the  deoompositkm  ot  the  metaUio  oxides,  potash  aad  soda. 
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pound  of  iron  and  oxygen ;  soda  is  a  compound  of  the  metal 
sodium  and  oxygen ;  potash  is  a  compound  of  the  metal  potassium 
and  oxygen.  Many  of  these  oxides  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
some  of  them  can  be  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  metal  appears  at  the  negative,  and  the  oxy- 
gen at  the  positive  pole.  Thus,  if  perfectly  pure  potash,  moist- 
ened, and  placed  upon  a  platinum  plate,  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery,  be  touched  with  a  platinum  wive 
connected  with  the  positive  pole,  small  metallic  globules  of  pure 
potassium  will  be  formed  upon  the  platinum  plate,  and  oxygen 
will  be  discharged  upon  the  wire.  The  same  is  true  of  soda 
and  sodium.  If  the  platinum  be  formed  into  a  cup,  and  filled 
with  mercury,  and  the  potash  be  placed  upon  it,  the  potassium 
amalgamates  with  the  mercury  as  fast  as  formed,  and  may  l^ 
obtained  pure  by  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen. 

308.  The  deeompontionofHetmllie  Salts  In  Solvtion.  The 
metallic  oxides  are  capable  of  uniting  with  adds,  to  form  a  dass 
of  substances  called  salts.  Thus  potash,  or  the  oxide  of  potas- 
sium, can  luiite  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  the  sulphate  of 
potash.  In  like  manner,  the  oxide  of  copper  can  unite  with 
sulphuric  acid,  to  form  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  the  oxide  of  lead 
can  unite  with  acetic  acid,  to  form  the  acetate  of  lead;  the 
oxide  of  silver  with  nitric  acid,  to  form  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
These  salts,  if  dissolved  in  water,  can  often  be  decomposed  by 
the  galvanic  current,  and  in  all  cases,  the  acid  appears  at  the 
positive,  the  metallic  oxide  at  the  negative  pole;  sometimes, 
however,  the  oxide  itself  is  also  decomposed,  and  then  its  oxy- 
gen joins  the  acid,  and  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the 
metal  alone  appears  at  the  negative  pole* 

369.  The  Docompoiiiiff  Tube*  These  decompositions  can 
be  very  clearly  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  164. 
It  is  a  glass  tube,  curved  twice  at  right  angles.  The  liquid,  or 
solution  to  be  decomposed,  is  poured  into  it,  and  the  poles  in- 
serted, one  in  each  leg.  They  should  be  of  platinum,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  the  curve,  so  as  to  come  as  near  as  possible  with- 
out touching.  On  pouring  into  such  a  tube, — ^technically  called 
a  U  tube, — a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little 
tincture  of  blue  violets,  the  salt  will  be  decomposed.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  will  be  discharged  at  the  positive  pole,  and  will 
change  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  to  red ;  while  the  soda  will 

388  Describe  the  deoompodtkm  of  meteUtoialU.  At  which  pole  doeeUie add  Appear? 
At  which  the  oxide?— S09  DoKribe  the  decompoeing  U  tube,  and  the  experimenti  that 
may  be  performed  with  it. 
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f'<e-  iM.  bo  collected  nt  the  negative  pole, 

and  will  change  the  blue  color  of 
that  tube  to  green.  On  disconnect- 
ing the  wirea  from  the  battery,  and 
agitating  the  tube  eo  as  to  mix  the 
two  colors,  the  original  blue  will 
be  restored.  If  sulphate  of  copper 
be  introdaced,  the  sulphuric  acid 
will  be  discharged  in  one  leg  and 
the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  other. 
If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer  be 
introduced,  the  nitric  acid  will  be 
Dtampmng  o  IU(.  dischaiged  at  one  pole,  and    the 

oxide  of  silver  at  the  other;  if 
acetate  of  lead  be  employed,  the  acetic  acid,  and  oxygen  from 
the  oxide,  will  appear  in  one  tube,  and  the  pure  lead  in  the 
other.  If  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  used,  the  iodine 
will  appear  in  the  positive  tube,  and  the  potassium  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  [»«sence  of  the  iodine  may  be  detected  by  pouring 
in  a  little  solution  of  starch,  which  will  at  once  be  turned  to  a 
deep  blue ;  the  potassium  will  be  immedialcl;  converted  into 
potash  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  its  pres- 
ence may  be  shown  by  pourii^  in  blue  tincture  of  violets,  which 
will  at  once  be  changed  to  a  bright  green.  The  same  apparatus 
will  answer  equally  well  for  the  decomposition  of  chloro-hydric 
acid ;  the  chlorine  will  appear  in  the  positive  tube,  and  may  be 
detected  by  its  odor  and  bleaching  effect  upon  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  indigo,  and  the  hydrogen  will  appear  in  the  negative 
tube.  In  like  manner,  if  acidulated  water  bo  introduced,  tbe 
oxygen  will  be  dischaiged  in  the  positive  tube,  and  tbo  hydrogen 
in  the  negative ;  and  if  the  end  of  the  leg  be  stopped  with  a  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  tube  of  glass,  drawn  to  a  fine  aperture, 
the  hydrogen,  as  it  escapes,  may  be  lighted,  and  will  bum  at 
the  end  of  the  tube  with  a  small,  but  a  steady  flame. 

370.  Olaaa  Cap  with  TaravM  Diaphragm.  The  same  ex- 
periments may  be  well  performed  with  the  apparatus  delineated 
in  Fig.  1G5.  It  consists,  simply,  of  a  glass  cup,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  porous  diaphragm  of  plaster,  confined  in  a  frame, 
as  represented  in  a.  This  porous  diaphragm,  inasmuch  as  it 
allows  the  penetration  of  liquids,  and  therefore  of  the  establish- 
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Pig-  W6-  ment  of  a  cham  of 

U  liquid  particles 
through  it,  offers  no 
a-  obetade  to  the  pass- 
im of  the  electric 
carreat,  and  the  con- 
sequent transfer  of 
Dtttrnpttimg  OB.  elements  in  both  di- 

rections  ihrongb  iL 
In  the  decomposition  of  salts  into  acids  and  o^des,  the  add  will, 
in  all  cases,  appear  at  the  poatire,  and  the  oxide  at  the  negativfl 
pole,  and  be  numifeated,  one  in  each  cell.  The  presence  of  the 
add  may  be  detected  by  pouring  into  the  positive  cell  some  tinc- 
ture of  a  vegetiAIe  bine,  like  that  of  blue  violets,  when  the  blue 
color  will  immediately  be  turned  to  red.  If  the  oxides  formed 
belong  to  the  peculiar  class  called  alkalies,  their  presence  will  be 
indicated  in  the  negative  cup,  by  turning  the  same  vegetable  blue 
to  green.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  Bolphate 
of  soda,  OF  nitrate  of  lime  be  introduced  into  the  glass  cup, 
and  colored  bine  by  the  vegetable  tincture,  it  will  be  turned  red 
in  the  cell  into  which  the  positive  pole  dips,  and  green  in  the 
cell  containing  Uie  negative  pole ;  because  lime,  soda,  and  pot- 
nah,  are  alkaline  oxides,  and  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  turn- 
ing vegetable  bines  to  green.  But  if  a  solution  of  Uie  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron,  be 
introduced  info  the  glass  cup,  with  the  addition  of  the  same 
vegetable  solution,  it  will  be  turned  red  by  the  adds  set  free  in 
the  positive  cell,  but  will  remain  unchanged  in  the  negative  cell, 
because  the  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  insoluble,  aod 
therefore  maoitest  no  alkaline  properties. 

371<  ■eeoadarr  D*«MnpMltl«a>  When  the  poles  of  the 
battery  are  made  d*  platintun,  or  some  other  equally  nnoxidiza- 
ble  metal,  and  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  is  a  binary  com- 
pound, composed  of  two  elements  only,  and  it  is  used  in  a  pure 
state,  there  being  no  other  compound,  or  elementary  substance, 
of  any  kind,  present,  then  the  decomposing  action  of  the  cur- 
rent is  of  the  simple  character  already  described ;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  the  substances  decomposed  are  thus  situated.  In  the 
case  of  roost  of  the  solids  which  have  been  spoken  of,  they  are 
used  in  the  state  of  solution  in  water,  and  therefore,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  galvanic  current,  the  water  may  be  decomposed  as 
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well  as  the  Bait  in  question,  and  the  oxj'gen  tbos  set  free  at  one 
pole,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  other,  may  have  a  yery  important 
effect  upon  the  other  aubstances  which  appear  at  the  »me  points. 
K,  for  instance,  snlphate  of  copper,  in  solutim  in  water,  be  the 
substance  to  be  decompoeed,  as  booq  as  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  electrical  current,  snlphuric  acid  will  be  set  free 
at  one  pole,  and  oxide  of  copper  at  the  other ;  bnt  at  the  ^ame 
time,  a  second  carrent  will  be  established,  operating  ihtough  the 
particles  of  water,  and  the  result  is,  that  hydit^en  will  be  dis- 
chai^ed  at  the  same  pole  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  oxygen 
at  the  same  pole  with  the  siilpbnric  add.  The  hydrogen  will 
at  once  attack  the  nside  of  copper,  and  uniting  with  its  oxygen, 
will  form  water,  and  the  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the  pla- 
tinum pole;  at  the  other  pole,  the  oxygen  which  is  set  free, 
having  nothing  with  which  it  can  unite,  is  discharged  into  the 
air.  Consequently,  in  most  cases  of  the  decomposition  of  salts 
in  Holudon,  instead  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  being  set  free  at 
the  negative  pole,  the  metal  in  a  pure  state  is  deposited  in  con- 
sequence of  this  secondary  action  of  the  hydrogen.  This  sec- 
ondary action  is  indicated  in  Fig.  166,  where  the  two  platinum 
poles  of  a  battery,  p  -|-, 
Fig.  188.  and  p  — ,  are  inserted  Jn  a 

solution  of  Bolpbate  of  cop- 
per, represented  by  the 
upper  circle,  CuO  SO'; 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  is 
supposed  to  be  coro  posed 
of  similar  globules,  mixed 
sccMdary  Diampoiitim.  ^t  globules  of  Water,  H(X 

One  row  of  these  globules 
is  represented  as  polarized,  the  positive  oxide  of  copper,  CuO, 
being  turned  towards  the  negative  platinum  pole,  and  the  nega- 
tive sulphuric  add,  SO',  turned  towards  the  positive  pole.  Im- 
mediately beneath  this  row,  is  another,  composed  of  particles  of 
water,  also  polarised,  the  hydrogen  being  turned  towards  the 
negative,  while  the  oxygen  is  turned  towards  the  positive  plati- 
num  pole.  The  instant  the  current  begins  to  circulate,  the  oxide 
of  copper  is  drawn  to  the  negative  pole,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  globule  of  hydrogen  is  also  attracted  to  the  same  point ;  the 
hydrogen  immediately  seizes  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and 

WhUti  tha  nOECt  or  the  dtampOBlIlan  of  the  nUf  *t  tha  nme  lime  vlth  ttut  of  ■»■ 
nillo  •ilu!  IllnBtTslo  lUf  u  ahown  b;  Fig.  166,  In  tha  cua  or>iilp1u.t«  of  coppar. 
What  li  tbs  gsncnl  idl^lcr  hjilmseiioB  mcCalUcoildsHtftwBt  tban^MlTipala: 
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escapes  into  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  water,  while  the  copper, 
being  deserted  by  the  oxygen,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  fihn 
of  metallic  copper  upon  the  platinum  conductor.  At  the  oppo- 
site pole,  sulphuric  acid  is  discharged,  and  at  the  same  point  oxy- 
gen gas ;  the  former  is  at  once  ta^ken  up  by  the  water,  while  the 
latter,  being  in  the  gaseous  state,  rises  through  the  liquid,  and 
passes  off  into  the  air.  As  water  is  present  in  almost  all  cases 
of  the  decomposition  of  chemical  substances,  it  is  evident  that 
secondary  action  may  be  generally  looked  for,  and  there  are  few 
ca^es  of  deoompositian  in  which  it  is  not  concerned.  We  shall 
presently  see  the  importance  of  this  action  *  in  aU  cases  of  eleo- 
tro-pUting. 

379*  Sxpeiiinent  of  three  Onpe  comiected  by  Byphoiub 
These  effects  will  also  take  place  even  if  the  solution  is  put  in 
two  distinct  cups,  placed  side  by  side,  provided  only  they  be 
connected,  by  syphons  of  glass  filled  with  the  same  Hquid,  and 
establishing  a  communication  between  the  cups.  The  metal,  in 
this  case,  wiQ  appear  in  one  cup,  and  the  acid  in  the  other. 
Moreover,  if  three  cups,  as  in  Fig.  167,  be  iised,  and  connected 

together  by  syphons,  or  by 
shreds  of  asbestos,  moistened 
with  the  solution  employed, 
and  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of 
soda  be  introduced  into  all 
the  cups,  colored  by  a  vege- 
table blue,  the  acid  will  be 
found  in  the  extreme  right 
hand  cup,  c,  with  which  the 

positive  pole   is   connected, 

ThneOn^.  and  wiU  turn  it  red,  while 

the  soda  will  be  found  in  the 
extreme  left  hand  cup,  a,  and  will  turn  it  green,  without  the  slight- 
est change  produced  upon  the  blue  color  of  the  middle  cup,  b,  not- 
withstanding the  electric  current  must  have  passed  through  it. 
This  veiy  singular  result  is  explained  by  the  polarization  of  the 
entire  circuit,  in  virtue  of  which,  not  a  particle  of  acid  or  alkali  is 
set  absolutely  free  in  their  passage  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  middle  cup,  until  they  reach  the  platinum  poles;  conse- 
quently, no  effect  is  produced  by  either  upon  the  color  of  the 
middle  cup,  though  both  pass  through  it.  If  the  poles  be  re- 
versed, i.  e.,  if  the  right  hand  cup  be  connected  with  the  nega- 

872.  Deierlbe  the  experiment  of  the  three  cupf  conneetod  by  fjyphons.    How  maj  this 
be  explained  hj  polaznadon  T 
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tive  end  of  the  battery,  instead  of  the  positive,  the  acid  will  be 
collected  in  the  left  hand  cup,  and  the  alkali  in  the  one  on  the 
right.  Xbis  will  be  manifested  bj  the  changes  in  the  color  of 
the  infusions.  The  liquid  in  c,  which  had  been  reddened  by 
the  acid,  will  first  recover  its  original  color  in  conseqaencc  of 
the  neutralizing  effect  of  the  alkali,  and  will  then  become  green 
as  the  alkali  accumulates.  In  like  manner,  the  liquid  in  a, 
which  had  been  turned  green,  will  gradually  recover  its  ori^al 
blue  color,  and  then  become  reddened  as  the  add  accumulates 
beyond  the  amount  required  to  neutralize  the  alkali.  During 
all  these  transfers,  no  change  will  be  observed  in  the  intermedi- 
ate cup,  B. 

373.  Sir  B.  Davy's  eztraordinanr  axpteiiiMBiy  in  which 
acids  and  nlkaliasy  irhile  under  the  mflnenca  of  tiie  cvrronly 

seam  to  lose  tlieir  ordinary  affinity.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained 
that  if  the  middle  cup^  B,  be  filled  with  a  strong  alkaline  sola- 
tion,  for  which  the  Tarious  acids  have  a  powerful  affinity,  they 
may  be  transferred  by  the  electrical  current  through  this  alkali, 
without  any  combination  taking  place  between  them.  Thus,  if 
sulphate  of  soda  be  placed  in  a.  Fig.  167,  and  in  b,  a  solution  of 
potash,  for  which,  ordinarily,  sulphuric  acid  has  a  very  powerful 
affinity,  and  pure  water  be  placed  in  c,  as  soon  as  c  is  connected 
with  the  positive  pole,  and  a  with  the  negative,  the  sulphuric  add 
will  be  transported  through  the  potash  in  b,  without  uniting 
with  it,  and  make  its  appearance  in  c.  The  same  add  may 
thus  be  transported  through  anmionia,  and  solutions  of  lime 
tind  soda,  without  affecting  them,  and  so,  in  like  manner,  chloro- 
liydric  and  nitric  adds.  This  result  is  explained,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  by  the  polarization  of  the  entire  circuit,  in  virtue  of 
which,  not  a  particle  of  acid  is  set  free  after  it  leaves  the  soda 
in  the  cup,  A,  until  it  reaches  the  positive  platinum  pole  in  the 
cup  c,  and  consequently  it  passes  through  the  potash  without 
forming.any  permanent  compound  with  it  This,  however,  sup' 
poses  that  the  potassium  of  the  potash  also  moves  towards  the 
cup  A,  and  mingles  with  the  soda,  which  is  probably  the  case, 
and  also  that  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  SO*^.  The 
process  of  transfer  is  complicated,  and  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  binary  theory 
of  salts. 

374.  Bzception  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  inoolnUo 
componnds.  Chloro-hydric  and  nitric  acids  may  be,  in  th^  same 
manner,  transported  through  solutions  of  strontia  and  baryta, 

373.  Describe  Sir  II.  DftTj's  experiment    How  may  thto  be  ezplftined  ?— 374.  Steto  (be 
exception  In  tho  caae  of  insoluble  products.    How  may  this  be  ezplsiaod  I 
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and  reciprocally,  these  enbetaQces  paegcd  Ihrougb  the  adds 
without  any  comhination,  though  thej  have  a  Btroug  affinity  for 
each  other;  but  if  it  be  atlempted  to  pass  sulphuric  add 
through  Htrontia,  or  baryta,  combioatioa  takes  place,  and  the 
insoluble  Bolpbates  of  Strontia  and  baryta  are  predpitat«d  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  b.  The  same  result  followed  when  this 
add  was  placed  in  the  cup  b,  and  it  was  attempted  to  transmit 
Btronlia  and  baryta  through  it ;  insoluble  sulphates  of  these  eub-  : 
stances  were  always  thrown  down  in  b.  The  conclusion,  there-  ' 
fore,  seems  to  be  that  this  transfer  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  take 
place  when  the  resulting  compound  is  soluble,  but  con  not  take 
place  when  the  resulting  compoond  is  insoluble.  This  result  is  . 
explained  as  in  the  two  previous  cases  by  polarization,  the  only 
difierence  being  that  the  add,  when  it  strikes  the  baryta,  in  the 
cup  B,  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  can  no  longer 
transmit  the  current,  no  solid  substance  being  able  to  do  this, 
(sCe  §  366,)  and  is  immediatdy  precipitated  out  of  the  line  of 
voltaic  inHnence  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

37Si  Thaiaca*MlT«aetiouof  thsaamecBrrantoBdiAvaat 
laofwator.    In  3¥y.  168,  if  1,  2,  3,  4,  be  a  row  of  glass 

Fig.  168. 


lit  ocMfli  ^  OH  OvroU  i^n  diffimt  Tit—lt  tf  Waiir. 

caps,  containing  addulated  water,  and  ff  h,  ef,  e  d,  ai,  be 
slips  of  platinum,  joined  by  wires,  on  forming  Uie  connectioa 
with  the  battery,  oxygen  will  be  discharged  at  the  left  hand 
slip,  in  each  cup,  and  hydrogen  at  the  right  hand  slip,  and  in  all 
the  caps  at  the  same  instant;  and  this  will  continue  as  long  aa 
the  current  passes.  It  is  plain,  from  this,  that  there  is  a  posi- 
tive and  negative  pole  formed  in  each  cup,  and  not  simply  ia 
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the  two  extreme  cups.  This  experiment  shows,  conclusively, 
that  there  is  a  state  of  polarization  extending  through  the  en- 
tire circuit.    Thus,  in  Fig.  169,  on  the  extreme  right  may  be 

seen  a   wire  of 
Fig.  160.  platinum,    polar- 

0      n         OH  ized  by  the  action 

7^  z  of  the  current; 
the  connecting 
wires  are  also 
polarized,  as  well 
the  wire  connect- 
ed with  the  posi- 
tive  pole.  As 
soon  as  the  current  passes,  the  positive  electricity  moves  towards 
the  right,  and  the  negative  towards  the  left,  and  in  doing  so, 
the  hydrogen  particles  are  necessarily  drawn  in  one  direction, 
and  the  oxygen  in  the  other,  at  the  points  where  the  wires  enter 
each  cup.  /n  aU  cases  where  the  metallic  circuit  is  broken  by 
the  intervention  of  a  liquid  candtictorj  composed  of  two  eh- 
ments,  two  poles  wiU  he  formed  at  each  breakj  corresponding  in 
position  with  the  poles  at  the  extremities  of  the  series,  and  with 
the  poles  of  the  battery ^  and  at  each  break  decompositioti  takes 

place. 

376.  The  raccessire  action  of  the  same  earrent  on  venels 
containing  different  compovnd  liquids.  If  we  take  a  series  of 
four  cups,  arranged  as  before.  Fig.  168,  except  that  a  piece  of 
card,  or  three  or  four  folds  of  blotting  paper,  are  placed  inside 
the  cups,  between  the  slips  of  platinum,  and  then  introduce  into 
1,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  solution  of  starch, 
and  into  2,  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  colored 
blue  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  into  3,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  colored  blue  with  tincture  of  purple  cabbage,  and  into 
4,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  finally  connect  with 
the  battery,  we  shall  have  iodine  set  free  at  the  positive  pole  in 
1,  shown  by  changing  the  starch  blue ;  chlorine  set  free  at  the 
same  pole  in  2,  shown  by  its  bleaching  the  vegetable  blue ;  nitric 
acid  set  free  in  3,  shown  by  its  reddening  the  vegetable  blue ; 
sulphuric  acid  in  4.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  negative  pole  in 
1,  we  shall  find  potash ;  in  2,  soda ;  in  3,  ammonia ;  in  4,  oxide 
of  copper.  These  different  substances  are  attracted  towards  their 
respective  poles  from  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves  possessed, 
naturally,  of  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity.     The  iodine,  chlo- 

879.  "Wbat  is  the  aocccssiTe  actioii  of  the  lame  earrent  on  ruious  compound  Uquids  ? 
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rine,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  naturally  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  and  the  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  oxide  of 
copper,  with  negative  electricity.  All  the  chemical  elements 
seem  to  possess  a  definite  electrical  character,  and  this  has  led 
to  their  division  into  positive  and  negative  electrics.  Those  are 
called  positive  electrics  which  appear  at  the  negative  pole  in 
any  decomposing  ceU,  and  those  negative  which  appear  at  the 
positive  pole,  on  the  principle  that  oppositely  electrified  bodies 
attract  each  other. 

377.  Bleetro«N«ffStiTe  BodiM« 

1.  Oinrgen.  8.  Selcfiiium*  16.  Antimony. 

2.  Sulphur.                            0.  Arsenic.  16.  Tellurium. 
8.  Nitrogen.  10.  Chromium.  17.  Oolumblum. 
4.  Chlonno.  11.  Molydenum.  18.  Titanium. 
6.  Iodine.  12.  Tungsten.  19.  Silioon. 

6.  Fluorine.  18.  Boroo.  20.  Osmium. 

7.  Phosphorus.  14.  Carbon.  21.  Hydrogen. 

378.  Blectro-Positive  Bodiea. 

1.  Potaasium.  11.  Zirconium.  21.  Bismuth. 

2.  Sodium.  12.  ManganeM.  22.  Uranium. 

8.  lithium.  13.  Zinc.  28.  Copper. 
4.  Barium.  14.  Cadmium.  24.  SUrer. 

6.  Strontium.  16.  Iron.  26.  Mercury. 

6.  Caldum.  16.  Nickel.  26.  Palladium. 

7.  Magnceium.  17.  Cobalt.  27.  Platinum. 

8.  Glucinium.  18.  Cerium.  28.  Rhodium. 

9.  Yttrium.  10.  Lead.  29.  Iridium. 
10.  Aluminium.  20.  Tin.  80.  Gold. 

379.  The  law  of  chemical  decompoiitioii  by  the  electrical 
civrent.  Mr.  Faraday  has  demoQsti*ated  the  following  law  of 
chemical  decomposition  by  the  current  When  the  same  cur- 
rent acts  successively  upon  a  series  of  solutions,  as  in  Fig»  168, 
the  weights  of  the  elements  which  are  set  free  at  each  pole  are 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  chemical  equivalents.  Thus,  1 
being  the  chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  8  the  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  when  water  is  decomposed,  the  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen to  oxygen  produced,  is  always  as  1  to  8.  The  chemical 
equivalent  of  potassium  being  40,  while  that  of  oxygen  is  8,  iu 
the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  potassium  or  potash,  the  pro- 
portion of  potassium,  by  weight,  to  the  oxygen,  is  always  as  40 
to  8.  Consequently,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed 
through  a  series  of  cups,  charged  with  different  compound 
liquids,  as  in  Fig.  168,  the  weight  of  the  different  elements  set 
free  at  the  poles  in  each  cup,  is  not  equal,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  equality  of  the  force  which  acts  upon  them,  but  varies 
according  to  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  element.    If  cup  1 

877.  What  la  meant  by  elflotio-nogatiTe  bodiea?  Which  la  the  moat  higliWelectro-nega- 
tiTe  bod3r?--878.  What  la  an  electro-poeltiTe  body?  Which  ia  the  most  highly  eleotro- 
poaitiTiebody?— 879.  Stftte  Faraday's  Jaw  of  cbemleal  deoonpoaitlon.  Explain  ihia  law 
oy  the  atomic  theory. 
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contain  water,  cup  2  chloride  of  sodium,  cup  3  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, cup  4  cbloro-hydric  acid,  while  the  weight  of  hydrogen 
set  free  in  cup  1  compared  to  that  of  oxygen,  is  as  1  to  8,  the 
weight  of  the  elements  set  free  in  cup  2  is  not  the  same, 
but  as  35.5  of  chlorine  to  23  of  sodium;  in  cup  3,  it  is  127 
of  iodine  to* 40  of  potassium;  in  cup  4,  it  is  35.5  of  chlo- 
rine to  1  of  hydrogen.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  atoms 
of  the  element-s  differ  in  weight  according  to  these  numbers,  and 
when  two  substances  unite,  they  do  so  atom  to  atom.  It  fol* 
lows,  as  a  consequence,  that  when  these  atoms  are  separated 
from  each  other,  the  weights  of  the  elements  produced  are  always 
those  of  their  atoms ;  in  other  words,  of  their  chemical  equiva- 
lents.   This  will  become  clearer  hereafter. 

380.  The  amonnt  of  zinc  diMolved  from  the  gmmmimg 
plate  is  always  proportioned  to  the  amonnt  of  chemicnl  decom- 
position prodnced,  and  vice  versa.  Not  only  is  this  true  in 
respect  to  the  decomposition  effected  by  the  current,  afler  it 
leaves  the  battery,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  chemical  action 
witliin  the  battery  itself.  Thus,  for  every  9  grs.  of  water,  con- 
sisting of  8  grs.  of  oxygen,  and  1  gr.  of  hydrogen,  that  are  de- 
composed by  the  electrical  current,  in  cup  1,  ^g.  168,  exactly 
32.7  grs.  of  zinc  have  united  with  8  grs.  of  oxygen,  and  been 
dissolved  in  the  acidulated  water  of  each  cup  of  the  battery. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  32.7  grs.  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved 
in  each  cup  of  the  battery,  it  will  be  found  that  the  electrical 
current  has  decomposed  exactly  9  grs.  of  water  in  cup  1,  and 
set  free  8  grs.  of  oxygen,  and  1  gr.  of  hydrogen.  If  a  smaller 
amount  of  zinc  has  been  dissolved,  a  less  amount  of  electricity 
has  been  produced,  a  less  amount  of  acidulated  water  decom- 
posed in  the  cells,  and  a  less  amount  of  the  various  solutions  in 
the  cups  outside  of  the  battery.  The  amount  of  decomposition 
effected  becomes,  consequently,  a  measure  of  the  strength  of 
the  electrical  current.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  action 
of  the  voltameter. 

381*  The  Toltametera  This  is  an  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  voltaic  power 
of  any  circuit.  It  consists  of  an  upright  glass  cell,  having  a 
bent  tube,  c,  fitted  into  its  upper  part  by  accurate  grinding; 
Mg,  170.  This  tube  is  curved  in  such  a  way  as  to  dip  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  xarefully  graduated  jar,  cf,  which  is  entirely 

880.  Is  there  mj  proportion  betneen  the  emomit  of  dno  dtoolred  in  the  interior  of 
the  battery,  and  the  amonnt  of  chemioal  deoompodtkm  effected  ontiide  of  it  ?  State  the 
proportion  of  idno  dlaiolTed.  and  of  water  deoompoeed.— 881.  DesciflM  tlM  TOitanttar. 
IIow  may  it  be  lued  to  indicate  the  foreo  of  tlie  cumnt? 
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Fig-  m.  filled     with 

water.    Wilh- 
in    the    glass 
cell  two  plati- 
num plates  are 
arranged,  h, 
connected  with 
thenegatire 
pole  of  the  bat- 
terjr,  and  O, 
I  with  the  posi- 
■  live.    The  cell 
is  then  entirely 
T^t  YeUamiur.  filledwithacid- 

ulated  water, 
and  alw  the  bent  tube,  c.  The  instniment  is  then  connected 
with  the  battery  by  means  of  the  wires,  and  made  to  form  a 
part  of  the  circiiit ;  the  acidulated  water  in  the  glass  cell  imme- 
diately begins  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  gaaes  produced  ore 
conveyed  by  the  bent  tube  to  the  graduated  jar,  d,  by  which 
their  volume  is  measured.  The  volume  produced  is  in  propor- 
.tion  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  amount  of  zinc  dis- 
solved within  the  battery,  and  thus  thia  instrument  becomes  a 
measure  of  vohaic  intensity. 

382.  Blectro-Platinr  and  Olldiof  >  A  very  important  ap- 
plication is  made  of  these  facta  in  the  arts.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  in  all  the  cases  of  decompositiou  of  metallic  solu- 
tions mentioned  above,  the  oxide  of  tho  melal  is  deposited 
around  the  negative  pole,  the  acid  at  the  positive  pole.  If,  then, 
any  metallic  article  be  attached  to  ihe  negative  wire  of  the  bat- 
t«iy,  it  becomes  in  effect  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  might  be 
expected  to  become  coated  with  the  metallic  oxide  in  question; 
and  so  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not,  that  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  metallic  salt,  a  small  portion  of  the  water  is  also  decomposed, 
and  its  hydrogen  appenring  at  the  negative  pole  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  metallic  oxide,  decomposes  it,  unites  with  the 
oxygen  to  form  water,  and  sets  the  metal  five,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  copper;  eeeFiff.  166.  The  article  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  consequently  becomes  coated  with  a  covering  of  metal,  in- 
stead of  a  metallic  oxide.  The  nature  of  the  metal  deposited 
will  depend  upon  the  metallic  solution  employed.     If  it  be  a 
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soluliMi  of  silver,  tbe  artick  attadted  to  (he  negative  pcde  will 
become  coated  with  silver;  if  it  be  a  £oluHon  of  gold,  with 
gold ;  if  it  be  copper,  wiib  copper.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
while  hydrogen  ia  set  free  at  the  negative  pole,  a  corresp^Miding 
atnoant  of  oiygen  must  escape  frran  the  poaiiive  pole. 

3S3.  HteclratyplMy.  Inorder,  Iherefore,  tocoat  orgildenb- 
Htance*  which  are  good  cooducton  of  etectricily,  with  any  metal, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  them  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  bat- 
tery in  full  operation,  and  place  them  in  a  solution  of  the  metal 
desired,  the  positive  pole  heing  introduced  into  the  Fame  eolu- 
tion,  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  A  small  battery  is  quite  saffi- 
cienl,  and  in  general  one  cup  of  Bnnscn's  arrfingcnnenl  will 
answer  for  all  common  purpose.'.  The  process  is  fully  repre- 
sented in  Fiff.  171,  where  O  is  the  battery ;  c  is  the  vessel  coii- 

,     Fig.  171. 


toining  the  metallic  solution,  which  in  this  cose  is  the  sulphate 
of  copper;  d  is  a  metallic  rod  connected  with  the  positive  pole, 
and  having  a  plate  of  copper  suspended  from  it,  and  dipping 
into  the  liquid ;  B  is  another  metallic  rod,  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery,  from  which  the  articles  to  be  cov- 
ered with  copper  are  suspended.  Thus,  these  articles  are  made 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  copper  plate  Kuspendcd 
from  D  hccomos  the  positive  pole.  The  connections  being 
formed,  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric 
ncid  and  the  oxide  of  copper  ;  at  the  snrae  time,  a  portion  of 
the  water  of  the  aolulion  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen.    TJie  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxygen  are  drawn  towards 
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the  positive  pole,  which  is  the  copper  plate  suspended  from  d, 
and  the  oxygen  immediatelj  uniting  with  it  to  form  the  oxide 
of  copper,  this  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
converted  into  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  dissolved  in  the 
solution,  so  that  just  as  much  copper  is  thus  restored  to  the  solu- 
tion as  is  taken  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  current ;  and  its 
strength  sustained  for  an  indefinite  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oxide  of  copper,  and  hydrogen,  are  drawn  towards  the  nega- 
tive pole,  wliich  is  the  article,  or  articles,  suspended  from  the 
rod  B,  and  here  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  to  form  water,  the  metallic  copper  is  deposited.  In  this 
manner,  exact  copies  may  be  made  of  all  metallic  articles.  If 
the  article  be  a  copper  medal,  and  it  be  desired  to  get  an  exact 
copy  of  it,  every  part,  except  the  face,  to  be  copied,  is  covered 
with  wax,  and  it  is  then  suspended  from  the  rod  b,  in  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution ;  it  thus  becomes  completely  covered 
with  metallic  copper  upon  the  exposed  surface ;  the  thickness 
of  the  deposit  will  depend  upon  the  duration  of  immersion. 
On  removal  from  the  solution,  the  deposited  copper  will  tightly 
adhere  to  the  original  metal,  but  it  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
gently  heating  with  a  spirit  lamp.  The  cast  thus  formed  is  the 
reverse  of  the  medal,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  in 
relief,  it  is  only  necessary  to  subject  the  cast  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, by  attaching  it  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  In  this  man- 
ner, faithful  copies  may  be  made  of  all  metallic  articles,  by  de- 
positing metals  upon  them.  The  finest  Ime  engravings  may  be 
accurately  reproduced.  All  the  copper  plates  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey are  formed  by  this  process ;  the  originals  are  never  used, 
but  only  the  copies,  and  any  required  number  of  these  may 
be  produced  at  a  small  expense.  When  the  articles  to  be  cov- 
ered are  not  metallic,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  them  with  a 
fine  powder  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  then 
treat  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  substance  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  is  plumbago,  in  very  fine  powder.  The 
electrotype  plates  from  which  books  are  printed,  are  made  by 
taking  an  impression  in  wax,  of  the  original  types ;  covering 
this  plate  of  wax  with  a  coating  of  plumbago,  and  immersing  it 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  an  attachment  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  battery.  On  the  positive  pole  a  large  plate 
of  copper  is  suspended,  which  is  gradually  dissolved  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  copper  is  deposited  upon  the  wax,  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution  is  thus  maintained,  until  the  whole  plate  ha? 
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disappeared*  The  pofwdeied  wax  reonves  a  dqM)at  of  copper 
upon  the  whde  of  its  sor&ee,  and  in  its  finest  lines,  which 
graduallj  .increases  in  thickness  imtil  it  is  strong  enough  to  be 
separated  from  the  wax,  mounted  upon  wood  or  metal,  and  used 
for  printing.  The  wax  may  be  melted  into  a  new  sheet,  and 
applied  to  another  portion  of  tjrpes.  This  is  bj  no  means  the 
only  Implication  in  the  arts.  Gilding,  silvering,  bronzing,  may 
all  be  accomplished  by  it,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry* 

3M.  Tlia  pftactjan  mfthm  €ap§&r  mhmiMmg  •fbi>a«  By 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  same  principles  the  metals  can 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  corrosive  liquids  in  which  they 
may  be  immersed.  Thus,  a  zinc  plate,  placed  in  dilute  sulphu- 
ric add,  will  decompose  the  water  with  great  rapidity,  and  itself 
be  quickly  oxidated,  and  finaUy  dissolved.  If,  however,  the 
plate  of  zinc  be  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and 
thus  rendered  negatively  electric,  at  the  same  time  that  a  slip 
of  platinum,  attached  to  the  positive  pole,  is  placed  in  the  liquid 
immediately  opposite,  it  will  not  decompose  the  water,  will  suf- 
fer no  oxidation,  and  remain  imdissolved.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  itself  a  negative  electric,  and 
therefore  repdled  from  the  negative  zinc ;  for  the  same  reason 
the  acid  is  also  repelled.  In  like  manner,  copper  will  rapidly 
decompose  chloro-hydric  acid,  forming  chloride  of  copper,  and 
finally  be  itself  wholly  dissolved ;  but  if  the  copper  be  rendered 
negatively  electric,  it  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  acid,  because 
chlorine  is  also  a  negative  electric,  and  is  repelled  from  a  body 
which  is  charged  with  electricity  of  the  same  kind.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  protect  metals  by  means  of  galvanic  ar- 
rangements from  the  influence  of  the  most  corrosive  liquids. 
Sir  H.  Davy  made  an  ingenious  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  from  the  action 
of  sea  water.  Sea  water  contains  in  solution  a  variety  of  metal* 
lie  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt.  The  chlorine  contained  in  this  substance  has  a 
very  strong  affinity  for  copper,  and  will  attack  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, forming  a  green  chloride  of  copper,  which  is  at  once  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  and  thus  the  copper  is  rapidly  wasted. 
Chlorine,  however,  is  an  electro-negative  substance,  and  if  the 
copper  sheathing  could  be  rendered  also  electro-negative,  it 

— U     \        m\        l^m    I'    »'  *  ■!  ■  I  I  ■  ■■■■■■  II        ■[.■■■■IB I  1^  J 

884.  How  BUkj  the  metala  be  preyeiited  team  oorroiloa  by  the  ftctkm  of  the  eleetn>> 
negattTe  elflmenti,  siioh  m  ozycoa  and  chknine  ?  On  this  pnodple.  how  may  the  eoppcr 
■heathiof  of  shipa  be  proteoted?    W^hat  diaadTantagce  have  aiiaon  noai  this  proCeetioD> 
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would  be  repelled,  instead  of  attracted,  and  the  metal  would  be 
perfectly  protected  from  corrosion.  This  can  be  done  by  driv- 
ing zinc  nails  into  the  copper,  at  proper  intervals.  The  zinc  at 
once  becomes  electro-positive,  attracts  the  chlorine  to  itself,  and 
sets  ou  foot  an  electrical  current,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
copper ;  it  thus  becomes  the  generating  plate  of  a  battery,  while 
the  copper  becomes  the  conducting  plate.  The  copper  is  thus 
made  electro-negative,  and  tends  as  strongly  to  repel  the  chlo- 
rine as  the  zinc  does  to  attract  it.  By  this  arrangement,  copper 
sheathing  is  completely  protected,  and  kept  entirely  free  from 
borrosion ;  but  unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  that  the  chlorine 
is  repelled,  other  substances,  such  as  lime  and  magnesia,  being 
electro-positive  in  their  character,  are  attracted  to  the  copper. 
This  earthy  coating  furnishes  good  points  of  attachment  to  sea 
weeds  and  shell  fish,  which  soon  make  the  bottom  of  ships  very 
foul,  an^  greatly  impede  their  progress.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  discard  the  invention,  and  the  same  end  is  now 
partially  attained  by  the  use  of  a  kind  of  brass  sheathing,  com- 
posed of  zinc  and  copper,  and  called  Muntz'syellow  metaL  On 
the  same  principle,  metallic  structures,  such  as  iron  pillars,  fen- 
ces, and  the  like,  may  be  protected  from  atmospheric  action  by 
the  insertion  of  small  bits  of  zinc,  at  regular  intervals.  There 
are  other  applications  of  the  same  principles  possessed  of  nearly 
equal  interest. 


S 

3S9o  Maffnetie  efTects  of  the  Current-  The  power  of  light- 
nmg  in  destroying  and  reversing  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  in 
imparting  magnetic  properties  to  pieces  of  iron  which  did  not 
previously  possess  them,  has  been  known  for  a  long  period,  and 
led  to  the  opinion  that  similar  effects  might  be  produced  by  the 
common  electrical  machine,  and  the  galvanic  battery.  No  re- 
sults of  importance  were  obtained,  however,  imtil  the  year 
1819.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copen- 
hagen^ discovered  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  be  brought  near  a 
copper  wire,  connecting  the  two  poles  of  a  batteiy,  and  through 
which  the  electrical  current  is  passing,  the  needle  is  at  once 
violently  agitated,  deflected  from  its  position,  and  made  to  as- 

886.  What  efboi  la  prodae6dnpoa  the  msgiMtie  needle  !»7  a  win  curylngttMeiuir 
placed  parallel  to,  ana  abore.  It? 
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same  a  positioo  at  right  angks  to  (he  wire.  Thus,  if  the  wire 
fie  placed  upon  the  ma^^nelic  meridiaiiy  pointhig  north  and  soath, 
the  north  end  oonneded  with  the  negative  pole  or  zinc  plate  of 
the  hatterjy  and  the  sooth  end  connected  with  the  positive  pole, 
or  the  platinum  plate  of  the  hattery,  and  the  magnetic  need!e 
be  plaoed  below  the  wire,  it  will  at  once  assame  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire,  die  north  pole  moving  to  the  west  and 
the  south  pole  to  the  east,  as  represented  in  I^g,  172.    J£  tlic 

needle  be  placed   above 
Fig.  17a.  thg  wire,  the  north  pole 

*  *        will  move  to  the  east,  and 

the  soath  pole  to  the  west. 
When  the  needle  is 
placed  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  with  the  wire, 
it  attempts  to  assume  a 
vertical  position,  the  north 
pole  dipping  when  the 
wire  is  to  the  west  of  it, 
and  rising  when  the  wire 
is  to  the  east  of  it  If 
the  current  be  reversedj 
by  chan^ng  the  connec- 
tions with  the  battery,  and  be  mode  to  pass  from  north  to  south, 
iiHtoad  of  from  south  to  north,  the  movements  of  the  needle 
are  all  reversed.  The  explanation  given  of  these  movements  is, 
that  two  magnetic  forces  are  generated  by  the  passage  of  the 
current,  circulating  around  the  Avire  in  opposite  directions,  along 
its  whole  extent,  and  at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  tendency  of  one 
force  is  to  cause  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  to  revolve  around 
the  wire  in  one  direction ;  the  tendency  of  the  other  is  to  cause 
the  south  pole  to  revolve  in  like  manner  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
the  magnet,  consequently,  comes  to  rest  in  a  position  of  equilib- 
rium between  these  two  forces,  directly  across  the  wire.  Besides 
this  directive  action  upon  the  magnet,  the  conducting  wire  also 
exerts  an  attractive  action,  as  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a 
magnetized  sewing  needle  from  a  silk  thread,  and  causing  an 
electrical  current  to  pass  in  an  horizontal  direction  by  the  side 
of,  and  very  near  it  It  also  exerts  an  inductive-magnetic  action, 
by  which  soft  iron  wires,  or  bars,  placed  across  the  conducting 
wire  at  right  angles,  are  rendered  magnetic  as  long  as  the  cur- 

Bjr  a  wire  placed  below  the  needle  ?  If  the  earrent  be  reTernd,  what  is  the  cOeet 
upon  the  needle?  What  b  the  explanation  girenof  thcM  morementlT  Wbat  other 
magnetic  effects  are  prodaoed  bj  the  current? 


T^ecU  of  Galtanie  Bteetridty  on  the  Magnetic 

Needk. 
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rent  circulates.    The  action  of  the  conducting  wire  is,  there- 
fore, threefold. 

380.  What  is  a  Xa^et?  A  magnet  is  a  body  which 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting  masses  of  iron,  and  a  few 
other  metallic  substances,  such  as  nickel,  cobalt,  and  chromium. 
They  are  distinguished  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural 
magnet  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  first  found  in  Magnesia,  a  district 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  this  has  received  its  name.  Artificial 
magnets  are  bars,  or  needles,  of  tempered  steel,  which  do  not 
naturally  possess  the  properties  of  a  magnet,  but  have  acquired 
them  by  friction  with  another  magnet,  by  the  action  of  electri- 
city, or  by  percussion  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  They  are 
more  powerful  than  natural  magnets,  and  possess  identical  prop- 
erties. The  attractive  power  of  magnets  is  exercised  at  all  dis- 
tances, and  through  all  bodies,  but  decreases  with  the  distance, 
and  varies  with  temperature ;  at  a  red  heat,  magneta  lose  their 
attractive  power  altogether. 

387.  The  poles  of  the  aflUffnet.  The  attractive  force  of  the 
magnet  does  not  reside  equally  at  all  points  upon  its  surface ; 
this  may  be  clearly  shown  by  holding  a  magnet  immediately 
over  iron  filings  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  when  the  filings 
will  be  seen  to  accumulate  equally  at  the  ends  of  the  bar,  while 
they  will  not  be  attracted  at  all  at  the  middle ;  Fig.  173.    These 

two   ends,  at 
F»g-  173.  which     the 

force  resides, 
are  called  the 
poles  of  the 
magnet.  Eve- 
ry magnet 
possesses  two 
poles,  as  one 
can  not  exist  without  the  other.  If  a  magnet  be  suspended 
upon  a  pivot,  it  will  place  itself  very  nearly  upon  a  meridian 
line,  and  one  pole  will  invariably  point  towards  the  north,  and  the 
other  towards  the  south ;  if  it  be  moved  from  this  position,  in  a 
few  moments  it  wiU  resume  it,  the  same  pole  pointing  to  the 
north  as  before ;  hence  one  pole  of  the  magnet  is  called  the 
north,  and  the  other  the  south  pole. 

388.  The  mutual  action  of  the  Poles.    The  two  poles  at- 

880.  What  is  a  magnet?    What  Is  the  origin  of  the  name ?    What  are  artificial  mag< 
nets?    What  is  the  effect  of  a  red  heat  on  a  magnet?— 387.  Does  the  attractive  force  of 
the  magnet  reside  equally  at  all  points  on  its  sur&oe  ?    What  are  the  poles  of  the  ma^ 
net  ?— ^.  State  the  difference  between  the  polar  forces  of  the  nu^(net. 
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md  iron  filings  equaHj,  and  appear  to  be  identical  in  tlieir 
dmrader;  bat  in  fiict  thej  possess  difierrait  kinds  of  magnetiem, 
endowed  with  properties  opposite,  bat  analogous  to  each  other. 
Thusy  if  a  small  magnetic  needle,  Iig,  174,  be  suspended  from 

a  fine  thread,  and   the 
Fig.  174.  north  ^cAe  of  a  second 

needle  be  presented  to 
the  north  pole  <^  the  first, 
a  quick  repulsioii  takes 
place;  but  if  the  same 
north  pole  be  presented 
to  the  south  pole  of  the 
suspended  needle,  attrac- 
tion immediately  takes 
place.  The  poles,  n  and 
<,  are  not  then  identical, 
since  one  is  repelled,  and 
the  other  attracted,  bj 
the  same  pole,  k,  of  the 
magnet  held  in  the  hand. 
If  the  south  pole  of  the 
second  magnet  be  in  turn 
presented  to  the  north 
pole  of  the  first,  attraction 
will  take  place ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  presented  to  the 
south  pole  of  the  first,  repulsion  will  ensue.  Consequentlj,  we 
deduce  this  principle,  that  magnetic  forces  of  the  same  kind 
repel,  and  those  of  difierent  kinds  attract,  each  other.  These 
two  magnetic,  forces  are  always  developed  at  the  same  time; 
one  can  not  be  produced  without  the  other ;  they  are  equal  in 
amount,  aro  opposite  in  their  tendencies,  and  are  capable  of 
exactly  neutralizing  each  other.  Forces  which  exhibit  this 
combination  of  equal  and  opposite  powers  are  called  polar  forces. 
Electricity  is  also  a  polar  force,  and  the  analogy  between  it  and 
magnetism  is  so  complete  that  it  is  obvious  they  must  be  closely 
connected. 

389.  The  direetive  action  of  the  Barth  upon  Magiiots.  It 
has  been  stated  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended  by  a 
thread,  or  supported  upon  a  pivot,  on  which  it  can  readily  turn, 
it  will  oscillate  for  a  time,  and  finally  take  a  position  nearly 
north  and  south.     If  the  needle  be  placed  upon  a  C9rk,  in  a 


Mutual  actum  of  Magneiie  Potes. 


Wh»t  principle  do  tra  deduce  ftom  thoae  fiicts?    What  are  polar  Ibreea?— 880.  Wiiat 
ll  the  elEwt  of  tiui  Mrtk  upon  a  magnetic  needle  ? 
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Fig.  176. 


The  dinetivt  action  of  the  Earth. 


vessel  of  water,  the  same  thing  takes  place ;  it  assumes  a  posi- 
lion  north  and  sooth,  hut  does  not  advance  either  to  the  north 
or  south.  The  action  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  upon  the  mag- 
net is  not  attractive,  hut  dtredivey  as  though  these  poles  were 

situated  at  an  immense  distance. 
The  earth  appears  to  he  a  vast 
magnet,  whose  poles  are  situated 
near  the  poles  of  the  earth,  the 
north  magnetic  pole  heing  within 
the  arctic,  and  the  south  mag- 
netic pole  within  the  antarctic 
circle.  Consequently,  as  mag- 
netic poles  of  the  same  kind  re- 
pel, and  of  different  kmds  attract, 
each  other,  the  pole  of  an  artifi- 
cial jnagnet  which  points  towards 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth  must 
he  its  true  south  pole,  and  the 
pole  which  points  towards  the 
south  pole  of  the  earth  its  true 
north  pole.     Fig.  175. 

390.  Tho  Astatic  Needle*  The  astatic  needle  is  a  magnetic 
needle,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the 
directive  influence  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
sequently, will  remain  fixed  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  he 
placed,  without  tending  to  point  north  and  south.  Two  mag- 
netic needles  are  placed,  one  heneath  the  other,  and  fastened 
firmly  together  by  a  pin,  with  their  poles  reversed,  i.  e.,  the 

north  pole  of  the  upper  needle  having  the 
Fix-  170.  south  pole  of  the  lower  needle  directly  he- 

^\  neath  it,  and  the  south  pole  of  the  upper  nee- 

J  die  having  the  north  pole  of  the  lower  ar- 

ranged likewise.  Consequently,  the  attraction 
which  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  exerts  upon, 
the  upper  needle  is  counteracted  by  the  repul- 
sion which  it  exerts  upon  the  south  pole  of 
the  needle  fixed  beneath  it;  the  compound 
needle  is  therefore  not  drawn  towards  the 
north;  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  drawn 
towards  the  south,  but  remains  indifferently  in 
any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  without  at 


The  Astatic  NeedU 


Is  the  action  attmctlTe.  or  dIreetlTe  ?    What  to  the  tnie  north  pole  of  the  needle  ? 
tme  soath  pole?— ^90.  Deeeribe  the  afftatle  needle. 
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the  same  time  losing  anj  portion  of  its  magnetic  power ;  hence 
its  name,  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  means  unsteady^  having 
no  directive  tendency. 

39i«  Induction  of  Kairnotumu  A  powerful  magnet  has  the 
power  of  inducing  magnetism  in  magnetizable  substances  placed 
near  it,  in  the  same  way  as  a  highly  charged  electrified  body 
ha3  the  power  of  inducing  electricity  in  all  bodies  in  its  vicin- 
ity. Thus,  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  brought  near  the  north  pole  of 
a  powerful  magnet,  but  not  touching  it,  the  end  of  the  iron 
nearest  the  magnet  will  be  affected  with  the  opposite,  and  the 
remote  end  with  the  same,  magnetism ;  consequently,  the  iron 
being  thrown  into  the  opposite  magnetic  state,  will  be  attracted 
towards  the  magnet.  This  is  the  cause  of  all  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, and  is  due  to  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  body  attracted ; 
in  the  case  of  iron  filings,  each  particle  becomes  magnetized. 
If,  while  the  piece  of  iron  is  under  the  inductive  influence  of 
the  magnet,  another  piece  of  iron  be  presented  to  it,  and  to  this 
another,  these  pieces  will  all  be  magnetized  by  induction,  with 
their  poles  reversed,  and  be"  attracted  by  the  first  piece ;  Fig, 
177.     If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  induced  magnetism  of  all 


Liduetton  of  USagiittism, 

the  pieces  of  iron  is  destroyed,  and  they  will  fisiU  to  the  ground ; 
this  induction  is  not  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  unmag- 
netizable  substances  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron ;  a  piece 
of  glass  inserted  between  them  will  not  interfere  with  the  effect. 
392.  All  sabstancos  are  either  attracted  or  repelled  by  the 
Magnet-— Magnotic  and  Dia-magnetic  Bodiet.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  iron  was  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  attrac- 
tion by  the  magnet ;  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  the  metals, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  are  also  possessed  of  the  same  susceptibility, 
and  more  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  all  bodies  are 

891.  What  i«  meant  by  the  induction  of  magnetim?  How  can  it  be  proTed? — 892. 
What  i«  the  difference  between  niagn«tic  and  diamagnetio  bodies?  What  other  metaia, 
bo<i.k'j  iron^  are  snwreptible  of  magnetisation? 
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aJTected  by  Ihe  mn^et,  in  aome  degree,  and  either  attracted  or 
repelled  by  it.  Thus,  if,  in  Fig.  178,  n  and  b  represent  Ihe 
poles  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet, 
upon  which  the  observer  is  looking  down ; 
the  line  A,  X,  connecling  the  two  poles,  may 
be  called  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  field, 
and  E,  q,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles, 
its  equator.  If  an  iron  needle  he  sus- 
pended by  iU  centre,  above  such  a  magnet, 
it  will  tnke  a  horizontal  direction,  pflrallel 
to  the  axis  A  x,  and  is  said  to  point  axially. 
But  if  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be  suspended 
between  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,it 
will  take  the  equatorial  position. 
E  Q,  the  phosphorus  being  re- 
pelled by  each  pole  to  the  great- 
est possible  distance ;  consequent- 
ly, phosphorus  b  called  a  dia-mag- 
netic  body.  Some  of  the  melals, 
such  as  antimony  and  bismuth, 
exhibit  this  dia-magnetic  property 
in  a  still  higher  degree.  It  is  even 
possessed  by  many  substances  of 
an  organic  nature.  In  Fig.  179, 
is  represented  a  bar  of  copper, 
occupying  the  equatorial  position 
between  the  two  poles  of  on  elec- 
tro-magnel,  wluch  project  upwards 
through  apertures  made  in  the 
table.  While  iron  is  the  most 
highly  magnetic  of  nil  substances, 
there  are  many  others  not  usu- 
sii.rfj,  ally  esteemed  magnetic,  which  will 
take  the  axial  position,  if  brought 
near  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  such  as  the  red  oxide  of 
iron,  and  even  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  if  rolled  into  the  form 
of  a  short  cylinder,  will  usually,  owing  to  the  iron  or  cobalt 
which  it  contains,  assume  a  similar  direction. 

393.   Tho  dia-niaffnetiamafaaMi.    The  property  of  dtn- 
magneiism  is  not  confined  to  solids  and  liquids ;  the  gases  also 

Itw  nugnetle  Add?    How «n dluMOMtinn  bt 
>    B7  ■  ifant  of  nlUiii  papar-493.  Ho*  <* 
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^'f-  ^^  pooMK  it    Thosy  ir  tbree  tubes  be 

annuiged  in  tbe  eqpaiarcithe  mag- 
netic field,  as  sbown  in  Ih'g.  180, 
and  in  each  iobe  a  piece  of  paper, 
moistened  with  chkm>-h  jdric  acid, 
be  suspended,  and  another  piece  of 
paper,  moistened  with  ammonia,  be 
^^_^  placed  in  a  bent  tube,  conveying 

Tfu  liuhmagiuti^^aaMts.  ^^  gM  in  question,  the  gas  will  be- 
come charged  with  ammoniacal  va- 
por, and  as  long  as  the  electro^nagnei  is  not  broaght  into  action, 
will  pass  directljr  up  the  centre  tube ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  electro- 
magnet is  in  operation,  those  gases  which  are  dia-magnetic  will 
no  longer  pass  up  the  centre  tube  alone,  bat  will  enter  the  side 
tubes,  arranged  in  the  equator  of  the  instroment,  and  their  pres- 
ence will  be  made  manifest  in  each  tube  bj  the  white  doud 
which  is  always  produced  when  the  fumes  of  ammonia  come 
into  contact  with  those  of  chloro-hydric  acid.  The  same  fact 
can  also  be  determined  by  blowing  soap  bubbles  with  the  gas  in 
x^uestion,  and  bringing  them  near  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  if 
attracted,  the  gas  is  magnetic ;  if  repelled,  it  is  dia-magnetic 

394.  Oxygan  a  mmgnMe  substance.  By  suspending  a 
feebly  magnetic  glass  tube  between  the  magnetic  poles,  success- 
ively in  oxygen  and  in  vacuo,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  less 
strongly  attracted  in  oxygen  than  in  the  exhausted  receiver,  and 
on  varying  the  experiment  in  different  ways,  it  has  been  proved 
that  oxygen  is  a  decidedly  magnetic  body.  A  cubic  French 
metre  of  oxygen,  which  is  rather  more  than  an  English  cubic 
yard,  and  which  ordinarily  weighs  22015  grs.,  if  it  were  con- 
densed until  it  had  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of  iron,  would 
act  upon  a  magnetic  needle  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  little 
cube  of  iron  weighing  8^  grs.,  and  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  is 
to  that  of  iron,  as  1 :  2647.  The  magnetic  effect  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  a  shell  of  metallic  iron  ^^^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  surrounding  the  entire  globe.  Oxygen  loses 
its  magnetism  when  strongly  heated,  and  recovers  it  again  when 
the  temperature  falls.  The  diminution  of  its  magnetic  intensity 
as  temperature  rises,  has  been  thought  to  explain  the  diurnal 
variations  of  the  needle.    It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the 


8M.  Iloir  OMi  th«  misnetlim  of  oxygen  be  proTed  ?  To  what  is  ttila  manieCie  power 
•qual  when  eompsrMl  with  thtt  of  Iron  ?  What  ii  tho  effect  of  heat  npoa  it?  la  Oie 
^ame  of  eandlei  and  the  eleotrie  Ught  magnetic,  or  dht-magnetlc* 
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flame  of  candles,  and  of  the  electric  light,  is  dia>magnetic  when 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet. 

395.  Magnetic  and  Dia-ouigBttiio  BodiM.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  various  substances  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
magnetic  and  diannagnetic  powers  as  determined  bj  Mr.  Fara- 
day. 

Magiutie. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Cobalt 


Diortnagtut 

ic 

Btamnth. 

Copper. 

Photphorufl. 

Water. 

Antimony. 

Gold. 

Zinc. 

Alcohol. 

BUJco-borate  of  Letd. 

Xther. 

Tin. 

Arsenic. 

Cadmium. 

Uranium. 

Sodium. 

Rhodium. 

FUnt  Olaas. 

Iridium. 

McfTcuty. 

Tungsten. 

Lead. 

Nitrogen. 

SUtct. 

duomium. 

Cerium. 

Titanium. 

Palladium. 

Grown  ObuH. 

Platinum. 

Osmium. 

Oxygen. 

396-  Heaion  why  a  BKagnetie  Needle  aaeiimefl  a  position 
at  riffht  aiig'lea  to  the  Oondnctiiigr  Wire.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnetic  needle  assumes  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire  connecting  the  two  poles  of  the  battery, 
because,  of  the  creation  of  two  magnetic  forces  circulating  around 
the  wire  in  opposite  directions,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  length ; 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle  being  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
south  magnetic  force,  and  the  south  pole  exclusively  by  the  north 
magnetic  force.  A  galvanic  current  can  not  traverse  a  wire  with- 
out generating  polar  magnetic  forces,  circulating  around  it  at  right 
angles  along  its  entu^  length.  Thus,  in  Fig.  181,  if  A,  b,  rep- 
resent a  wire,  through  which 
^'K-  1^1'  an  electrical  current  is  passing, 

indicated  by  the  dart,  the  small 
arrows  indicate  one  of  the  mag- 
netic forces,  or  magnetic  cur- 
rents, as  they  are  sometimes 
.  called,  which  cross  it  at  right 
angles,  and  the  galvanic  current  can  not  be  made  to  traverse  such 
a  wire  without  producing  these  magnetic  forces.  Not  only  does 
the  electrical  current  generate  these  polar  magnetic  forces  which 
.cross  it  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  but  it  also  magnetizes  the  wire 
Itself.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  attraction  which  it  exerts 
upon  iron  filings  when  they  are  brought  near  it ;  if  the  current 
be  broken,  the  filings  immediately  &iJl.    These  filings  are  at- 

896.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies.— S96.  What  is 
the  reason  that  the  oonducthag  iriro  affects  the  magnetle  needle?  Does  the  whe  itself 
beeome  magnetic?  How  can  this  be  proTSd?  Is  it  possible  for  the  current  to  traTecse 
a  wire  without  producing  magnetism?  .     ^     . 

16 


€hlwuM  Current  generating  Magnetic 
Force. 
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tracted  to  the  wire  hj  the  magnetism  which  it  induces,  and  as 
long  as  thej  are  under  its  infioence  thej  are  made  temporary 
magnets,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  he,  if  acted  upon  hy 
a  powerful  permanent  magnet.     See  §  391. 

397.  Tbe  galTanic  conent  iadnees  abignetiam.— Blactro- 
magnete.  Not  only  are  iron  filings  thus  inductiyely  con- 
verted into  temporary  magnets  hy  the  wire,  hut  larger  pieces 
of  iron,  if  hrought  near  the  wire,  are  similarly  afiected. 
If  a  small  rod  of  iron  he  placed  at  right  angles  across  the 
connecting  wire,  it  will  become  strongly  magnetic,  and  con- 
tinue so,  as  long  as  the  electrical  current  passes ;  if  the  connec- 
tion of  the  wire  with  the  hattery  be  broken,  the  magnetism 
ceases.  If  the  rod  be  placed  in  a  small  glass  tube,  and  the 
conducting  wire,  instead  of  crossing  once  at  right  angles,  be 
carried  around  it  seyend  times,  fonning  a  spiral  coil,  so  that  the 
electrical  current  is  made  to  pass  several  times  around  the  iron 
rod,  its  magnetic  power  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  rod  will  be  the  poles  of  the  temporary  magnet,  and 
—  — .  this  will  be  the  case 

F'g-  182.  even  if  the  extremities 

0^jV^/C!OC\  4^     of  the  iron  rod  project 

gome  distance  beyond 
*         Rigid  amd  Helix.        ^  the  coil.    Such  a  spiral 

coil  of  wire  is  called  a 
helix,  and  when  wound  to  the  right,  constitutes  a  right-handed 
helix,  Fig.  182 ;  and  when  to  the  left,  a  left-handed  helix ;  Fig. 

183.       In    the    right 
^jg'  183'  hand  helix,  the  south 

I-jXJXuX,^^  ,"t~*    P<>1c  is  at  the  extrem- 


^s-n^C5.^S,rT,^^»?  SSSf  S^^^p,^^' 


ity  of  the  coil,  at  which 
Left  Band  Hdix,         *  the    positivc     clectric 

current  enters  it;  in 
the  left  hand  helix,  the  south  pole  is  always  at  the  extremity, 
by  which  the  current  leaves  the  helix.  If  the  direction  of  the 
current  be  reversed,  the  poles  will  also  be  reversed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  place  the  rod  of  iron  in  a  glass  tube ;  if  the  wire 
be  wound  with  some  good  non-conductor  of  electricity,  such  as 
silk,  or  cotton,  so  as  to  compel  the  electrical  current  to  circulate 
around  the  rod,  without  leaping  transversely  across  the  wires, 
or  entering  the  rod  itself,  the  same  end  will  be  attained.     Such 

^7.  IIov  can  a  rod  of  iron  bo  made  magnetic  by  the  current  ?  What  la  a  ilgfat  hand 
helix?  A  left  hand?  Uoware  the  poleaof  eachanaDgod?  What  l«  the  effect  upon  the 
poloa  of  reversing  the  current  ? 
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a  bar  of  iron,  converted  into  a  temporary  magnet,  by  the  induc- 
tive influence  of  an  electrical  cun'ent,  is  called  an  electro-mag- 
net. If  a  steel  rod  be  substituted  for  the  soft  iron  bar,  it  will 
become  permanently  magnetic  The  same  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  a  steel  needle  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  spiral  coil 
of  wire,  through  which  a  powerful  charge  of  fiictional  electri- 
city from  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted.  If  a  wire,  carefully  [ 
wound  with  fine  silk  or  cotton,  and  thoroughly  coated  with  shell- 
lac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  order  to  increase  its  .  non-conduct- 
ing power,  be  wound  several  times  around  the  iron  rod,  proceed- 
ing regularly  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  then  returning,  the 
magnetic  pow^er  produced  by  the  circulating  current  will  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  coils,  the  more 
jwwerful  is  the  effect.     In  Fig,  184,  is  represented  a  coil  of 

this  description,  wound  into  the  form  of  a 
^'^Z'  ^^^-  hollow  cylinder,  so  that  the  iron  rod  may 

be  with<irawn  at  pleasure.  If  the  rod  be 
removed,  and  the  connections  established 
with  the  battery  by  means  of  the  binding 
cups  arranged  below,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ends  of  the  coil  have  themselves  become 
very  strongly  magnetic,  as  shown  by  their 
^'^^Untn^i^  ""^       attraction  of  iron  filing.     If  the  rod  be  now 

inserted,  this  will  become,  by  induction,  very 
strongly  magnetic,  and  support  quite  large  pieces  of  iron  brought 
near  the  poles ;  these  pieces  of  iron  become  themselves  possessed 
of  magnetic  power,  and  will  support  additional  pieces,  so  that  quite 
a  long  chain  of  magnets  may  thus  be  formed  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented in  the  figure,  in  all  cases  the  north  pole  of  one  being 
opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  next.  If  the  connection  with  the 
battery  be  broken,  so  that  the  battery  current  ceases  to  flow 
through  the  coil,  the  magnetism  of  the  rod,  and  of  all  the  pieces 
of  iron,  is  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  keys  fall ;  if  the  connection 
be  reestablished,  the  magnetism  is  immediately  restored,  and  the 
keys  are  again  attracted.  In  this  manner,  by  forming  and 
breaking  the  connection  with  the  battery,  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
may  be  magnetized  and  de-magnetized  at  pleasure.  J£  a  mag- 
netic needle  be  brought  near  the  magnetized  rod  of  a  helix,  it 
will  be  thrown  into  violent  agitation  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  have  one  of  its  poles  strongly  attracted  towards  one  of  the 

What  is  the  effect  of  carryinK  the  idre  several  times  around  the  Iron  bar?  VTbai  to 
an  electro-ma^et  ?  Describe  Fig.  184.  Is  the  coil  itself  made  magnetic  by  the  passage 
of  the  current  ?    Uow  can  an  electro-magnet  be  made  and  unmado  ? 
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poles  of  the  rod.  If  it  be  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  which 
is  thus  attracted,  we  may  know  that  it  points  to  the  south  pole 
of  the  iron  ixkI,  and  thus  the  character  of  its  poles  may  be  de- 
termined. 

398*  Kolecnlar  movementji  daring  the  magnetization  of 
Bars.  The  induction  of  magnetism,  and  ihe  cessation  of  mag- 
netism, are  both  attended  wi&  molecular  motion  throughout  the 
rod  of  iron.  The  rod,  on  becoming  magnetic,  acquires  a  slight 
increase  in  length,  and  suddenly  contracts  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions when  the  magnetism  ceases*  If  the  bar  be  supported  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  bend  under  its  own  weight,  it  becomes  straight- 
ened to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  magnetized.  Each  time 
that  the  bar  becomes  magnetic,  or  loses  its  magnetism,  a  distinct 
sound  is  produced.  Finally,  the  molecular  movements,  if  re- 
peated in  quick  succession  by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  con- 
tact between  the  helix  and  the  battery,  so  as  quickly  to  magne- 
tize and  de-magnetize  the  rod,  produce  an  elevation. of  its  tem- 
perature, which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  heat  produced  in 
the  conducting  wire  by  the  flow  of  the  electrical  current.  These 
facts  are  possessed  of  great  interest,  as  connected  with  the  theory 
of  the  converUbility  of  Forces.  (See  §§  263  and  264.) 

399.  The  aalvanometer.  The  degree  of  movement  in  a 
magnetic  needle,  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent, is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  that  current,  and  may  be 
used,  therefore,  to  measure  its  intensity.  An  instrument  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  is  called  a  Galvanometer.  Its  use  is 
restricted  to  the  measurement  of  currents  of  feeble  intensity, 
because,  when  the  current  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  strength, 
the  needle  immediately  assumes  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
wire,  and  flies  at  once  to  the  farthest  point  to  which  it  can  go, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  can  measure  no  degree  of  strength  in 
the  electrical  current  beyond  that  which  will  drive  it  into  this 
position*  For  the  measurement,  however,  of  currents  of  elec- 
tricity of  low  intensity,  this  instrument  is  invaluable.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  conmion,  and  the  astatic  galvanometer ;  in  the 
former,  a  common  magnetic  needle  is  employed ;  in  the  latter, 
an  astatic  needle.  In  the  common  galvanometer,  instead  of 
having  the  wire  connecting  the  two  poles  of  the  battery  pass 
once  directly  above  or  below  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  bent,  and 
carried  flrst  beneath  the  needle,  and  then  brought  back  above 

3d8.  Deacribo  the  molecular  moTemento  which  take  place  dnrins  the  iiiagDetl;HUion  of 
bin  ?  What  effect  is  produced  upon  the  temperature  of  the  bar  bj  Tapid  magnetlAtkNi 
and  demagnetiBation?— 899.  Deicribe  the  eommon  galTaoometer. 
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T>ie  Common  Galvanometer. 


Fig.  186.  it,  as  represented  in  Fig,  185 ;  in  this 

manner,  the  effect  of  the  current  upon 
the  needle  is  doubled,  and  its  sensitive- 
ness to  the  passage  of  very  feeble  cur- 
rents greatlj  increased.  In  the  most 
perfect  form  of  the  instrument  the  wire 
is  carried,  not  simply  once  around  the 
magnetic  needle,  but  several  times,  eo 
as  to  constitute  a  longitudinal  coil, 
within  which  the  needle  plays  freely. 
When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  it 
is  placed,  with  the  coil  and  the  needle, 
in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  the  connec- 
tion is  then  formed,  and  the  electrical  current  transmitted ;  the 
needle  is  at  once  deflected  to  the  east,  or  west,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  more,  or  less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
when  the  current  exceeds  a  certain  strength,  the  needle  assumes 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  coil,  and  ceases  to  measure  any 
additional  degrees  of  intensity. 

400-  The  Aflrtatic  OalTanomelar.  Li  the  common  galvan- 
ometer, the  needle,  when  deflected  by  the  electrical  current, 
evidently  moves  in  opposition  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
which  tends  to  keep  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  moves  is  not,  therefore,  a  correct  indication  of 
the  real  strength  of  the  current,  but  of  its  fierce  less  the  amount 
of  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  earth.    If  this  attraction  be 

neutralized,  its  sensitiveness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electrical  current  is  great- 
ly increased.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  astatic  needle,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,(§  390,)  is  constructed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  free  firom  this  influ- 
ence, in  consequence  of  the  counteracting 
influence  of  opposite  poles.  The  con- 
ducting wire  is  carried,  as  in  the  last  case, 
first  under,  and  then  above,  the  lower 
needle ;  ISff.  186.  Such  a  needle  is 
indifferent  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  and  will  remain  without  change 
in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed ;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  arranged  so  as  to  tend  slightly  to  occupy  a  north  and 


Fig.  186. 


The  Astatic  Galvanometer, 


400.  Dewilbe  the  utfttle  galtaiiooMtflr. 


Ceae/Ai't. 
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south  direction,  in  order  tliat  . 
it  may  possess  a  fixed  point 
irom  which  its  motion  may  be 
measured.  This  galvanome- 
ter is  represented  in  section, 
iu  Fig.  187 ;  o  is  a  glass  case, 
protecting  the  instrument  from 
dust,  and  currents  of  air;  d  is 
a  fibre  of  silk,  by  which  the 
needle  ia  suspended ;  ni,in, 
represent  the  compound  nee- 
die  with  revereed  poles ;  c,  C, 
is  a  graduated  copper  plate,  to 
mark  the  movement  of  the 
upper  needle;  m,  w,  ia  the 
coil  of  wire ;  b,  h,  arc  the  bind- 
ing cups,  for  making  connections  ;  m,  m,  ore  screws  for  leveling ; 
and  I,  a  small  lever  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  needle  upon 
tlie  graduated  copper  plate.  Such  an  instrument  is  senaiLive  to 
the  feeblest  currents  of  electricity,  and  will  detect  that  which 
is  produced  by  two  bits  of  eIuc  and  platinum  wire,  not  half  an 
inch  in  length,  placed  in  acidulated  water.  This  instrument  ia 
invaluable  for  the  measurement  of  small  degrees  of  heal,  as 
well  as  of  electricity,  as  we  shall  see  hcrcafler. 

401.  Tha  Ut«Jd  part  of  ths  v«ltaic  cinnit  acts  upon  tha 
Hafnctifi  Haedla.  That  the  electrical 
current,  in  every  part  of  its  course,  acts 
upon  the  magnetic  needle,  i.  e.,  in  the 
liquid  within  the  battery,  as  well  as  in 
the  wire  connecting  the  poles,  may  be 
beautifully  seen  in  Fig.  188.  A  needle, 
n,  »,  is  suspended  over  a  dish  of  acidu- 
lated water;  on  one  side  of  this  dish 
a  zinc  plate,  z,  is  placed,  and  on  the 
other  a  platinum  plate,  f;  the  needle 
'  must  he  placed  so  that  one  of  its  poles 

point  to  one  plate,  and  the  other  pole  to 
the  other.     If  the  two  plates  he  now 
mrvKuu.  connected  by  a  wire,  the  needle  will  be 

deflected,  and  will  place  itself  nearly 
piirallel  to  Llic  plates. 

401.  SliD*  Unit  Ihe  liquid  put  of  Uh  dnolt  VM  upoa  tb)  migutic  Doedl*. 
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403«  The  laws  of  Blectro-ma^etism.  The  following  laws 
have  been  established  in  regard  to  the  production  of  magnetism 
by  the  electrical  current,  so  long  as  the  battery  current  is 
maintained  of  uniform  strength.  1st.  The  magnetism  induced 
in  any  given  rod  of  iron  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  coils 
of  insulated  wire  which  are  wound  upon  the  rod ;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  coils  are  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod,  or  accumulated  towards  its  two 
extremities.  2d.  The  diameter  of  the  coils  which  surround  the 
rod  does  not  influence  the  result,  provided  the  current  be  of 
uniform  strength,  the  effect  of  increase  of  distance  of  the  coil 
from  the  bar  being  compensated  by  the  increase  of  effect  produced 
by  the  additional  length  of  the  wire.  Sd.  The  thickness  of  the 
wire  has  no  effect  upon  the  result.  4th.  The  energy  of  the 
magnetism  is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  5th. 
The  retentive  power  of  the  magnet  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetism.  6th.  The  intensity  of  the 
magnetism  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  which  the  rod  exposes ; 
and  in  cylindrical  rods  is  as  the  square  of  the  weight ;  bundles 
of  separate  wires  expose  a  larger  surface  than  a  solid  rod,  and 
hence  are  susceptible  of  a  higher  amount  of  magnetism  than  a 
solid  bar  of  equal  weight  7th.  The  employment  of  long  rods 
possesses  this  advantage  over  short  rods,  that  the  neutralizing 
influence  of  the  two  poles  upon  each  other  is  lessened.  8th. 
The  increase  of  magnetic  energy  by  the  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  electric  current,  proceeds  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  magnetic  force  which  can  be  devel- 
oped in  iron,  although  the  amount  of  electric  action  may  be 
indefinitely  increased. 

403.  Ampere*s  theory  of  IBagnetism*     Ampere's  theory 

of  magnetism  is,  that  in  every 
^^'      '  magnet  there  are  currents  of 

electricity  arculatmg  around  it 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining 

Amp^.^4  Vuory  of  mgnetis^n.  ^^^  ^^O  polcS,  Fiff.  189,  and  that 

these  currents  are  the  source  of 
the  magnetic  force.  In  the  ordinary  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
pointing  north  and  south,  these  electrical  currents  ascend  on 
the  western  side,  and  descend  on  the  eastern.  This  theory  is 
founded  upon  the  magnetic  properties  possessed  by  a  helix, 
through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  circulating.    If  a 

40S.  State  the  laws  of  clectro^mftgnetism.— 108.  State  Ampere -f  theoi7  of  magnetism. 
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Tkt  Magnetism  of  a  Wire  Hdix  ovrfimg  the  Cmremt. 


Fig.  180.  simple  helix  of  thin 

wire  be  freely  8a»- 
pended  in  the  man.* 
ner  represented  in 
Fig.  190,  bj  a  hook 
dipping  into  a  cnp 
containing  mercur}*, 
and  supported  at  the 
lower  end  in  a  simi- 
lar cnp  of  mercarjy 
ad  soon  as  the  elec- 
trical current  is  made 
to  circulate  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  the  he- 
lix will  acquire  mag- 
netic properties,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  assume  a  north  and  south  posi- 
tion ;  if  suspended  upon  a  point,  it  will  assume  a  position  par- 
allel to  the  dipping  needle.  The  helix  will  also  be  subject  to 
attraction  and  repulsion  by  the  poles  of  another  helix,  similarly 
mounted,  and  in  short,  exhibit  all  the  properties  of  a  common 
bar  magnet ;  Fig*  191.  Hence  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
mon magnet  is  nothing  but 
Fig.  191.  ,       an  iron  bar,  around  which  a 

similar  current  of  electricity 
is  continually  circulating. 
The  cause  of  these  currents 
is  not  known.  The  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by 
currents  of  electricity  circu- 
latmg  continually  a^und  it 
from  east  to  west,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian; these  are  thought 
to  be  thermo-electric  currents,  due  to  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, resulting  from  the  suocessiye  presence  of  the  sun  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  from  east  to  west, 
and  by  their  circulation  they  produce  the  north  and  south 

On  wluit  b  this  theory  fomulad?  Deeeribe  the  movementt  of  a  helix  cwijing  the  enr- 
rent.  Show  how  two  mounted  helJoee,  carrying  the  currmtf  affeet  each  other.  Bxplaln 
the  magnetiott  of  the  earth  In  Ampere's  theory.  Explain  how  the  electrieal  cnxxcnls  of 
the  earth  circulate  fktm  east  to  weet,  while  thoee  of  the  magnet  cireolate  ftom  wwt  to 

east. 


Two  Magnetic  Hdices, 
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magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  and  give  a  fixed  direction  to  the 
magnetic  needle  of  the  compass.  That  these  currents  circulate 
from  east  to  west,  while  those  of  the  ordinary  magnet  circulate 
from  west  to  east,  (see  Fig,  189,)  is  explained  hy  the  fact,  that 
the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  really  corresponds  with 
the  south  pole  of  the  ordinary  magnet;  and  if  the  south  pole 
of  the  ordinaiy  magnet  be  turned  towards  the  north,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  currents,  in  this  case.  Fig.  189,  really  flow  from 
east  to  west,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth* 

404.  The  magnetic  efibctofthewirocariyliig  the  galvaaie 
currant  aceonnted  for  by  Ampere^e  Theory.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  two  wires  are  freely  suspended  near  each  other, 
and  galvanic  currents  are  transmitted  through  them,  the  wires 
will  repel  each  other,  if  the  currents  pass  in  opposite  directions, 
but  they  will  attract  each  other  if  the  currents  be  in  the  same 
direction.  If  the  two  wires,  moreover,  through  which  the  cur- 
rent is  passing  in  the  same  direction,  be  not  exactly  parallel,  but 
cross  each  other  at  an  angle,  they  will  tend  to  place  themselves 
in  parallel  lines.  Now  if  it  be  granted  that,  in  every  straight 
magnet,  electrical  currents  are  continually  circulating  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  magnetic  poles,  we  see 
plainly  the  reason  why  a  magnet  tends  to  place  itself  at  right 
angles  to  a  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  carry- 
ing the  galvanic  current,  viz.,  that  by  such  a  movement  the  elec- 
trical currents  in  the  wire,  and  in  the  magnet,  assume  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  each  other.    Let  p  q,  in  IKg.  192,  represent  a 

wu'e  carrying  the  galvanic  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and 
let  N  indicate  the  north  pole  of  a  bar 
magnet,  around  which  electrical  cur- 
rents are  supposed  to  be  circulating 
in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  wire ; 
according  to  the  above  theory,  these 
electric  currents  will  necessarily 
tend  to  arrange  themselves  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  the  magnet  assume 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
wire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
magnet,  n,  be  fixed  in  an  upright 
position,  so  that  it  can  not  move,  and  the  wire,  f,  q,  be  suspended 

404.  When  the  gahnoio  eurrent  is  traiumltted  through  the  wlxet  in  opposite  dlrectioni, 
what  effect  iaprodaoed?  If  inthesBmedixectioat  IT  the  two  iriree  m  the  lut  case  be 
not  exactly  parallel,  what  effect  is  produced?  How  does  this  ezplaini  aooardiog  to  Am- 
pers's  theory,  the  wect  of  the  wire  on  the  magnetic  needle? 

16* 


37ie  magnetic  influence  of  the  Wire 
explained. 
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freeir  panllel  )o  it,  m  bood  u  tlie  gtlTonic  cunvut  tiegios  to 
ciicatale  bom  p  to  q,  Ibe  wire  will  tend  to  move,  and  utume 
a  position  at  right  ttagUa  to  the  mgnet.  Thus,  the  sdioo  of 
the  magnet  and  the  wire  is  reciprocal ;  ihej  both  tefid  etjnallj 
lo  move  into  sodi  a  poeitioB,  in  refereooe  to  each  other,tbat  tLe 
electric  cnrrents  in  both  will  b«  parallel,  and  that  oae,  of  the 
two,  will  actually  more,  which  is  the  least  permaaenllj'  fixed. 
That  the  wire  canying  the  cnrreBt  does  actually  move,  so  as  lo 
adjust  itself  to  the  magnet,  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Fiff.  193.  Let  a  ptate  of  linc,  z,  be  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  cop. 
Tig.  IBS.  per  plate,  c,  and  both  be 

'^  suspended  in  a  littleglan 

vessel  cwitaining  acidu- 
lated water,  which,  by 
the  lud  of  a  {Hece  of 
cork,  D,  ia  made  to  float 
in  a  TCBBcl  of  water.  In 
this  case,  the  galvanic 
current  ia  ctrcalating,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows, 
from  west  to  east.  If 
now  the  north  pole  c£  a 


D4  la  Jb'n't  Jtmf. 


presented  to  the  wire,  a» 
its  electrical  currents  are 
also     drculating     fronx 


west  to  east,  and  are  par^lel  to  those  of  the  loop,  the  little  bat- 
tery will  maintain  its  position,  the  only  effect  being,  that  it  will 
be  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  finally  place  itself  midway  be- 
tween its  two  poles ;  but  if  the  eoath  pole  of  the  magnet  be  pre- 
sented to  it,  the  electrical  carrents  of  which  are  circulating  from 
cast  to  west,  in  the  reverse  direction  from  tbooe  of  the  wire, 
the  floating  battery  will  first  be  repelled  from  the  magnet,  then 
turned  completely  around,  nntil  the  galvanic  current  drculatee  in 
llio  same  direction  as  in  the  magnet,  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
two  become  parallel,  and  finally  will  be  attracted  as  before,  until 
it  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  two  poles.  If  the 
magnetism  of  the  earUi  be  produced,  as  suggested  in  the  last 


What  eOMt  li  pnAecd  npon  ■  vin  nurjlim  the  eoimtt,  irim  I .       

wmlM  toK  pownfti]  find  magiHtt    Wtmt  met  U  produead  npoa  tl»  manat  ITIhttlT 
itupndtd  ninlM  to  ■  Bud  win  otrjiBt  O*  raant!    Fnn  tUi  kj  M  la  Eln% 

Hag,  Fig.  m. 
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artide,  hf  thenoo-electtio  cttrrents  circulAting  around  it  from 
«a8t  to  West,  petpendicaltur  M  the  m&gneti«  meridian,  it  is  evi- 
deat  that  a  wir«,  carrpt^  the  galvanic  current,  if  freely  bu»- 
pended,  ou^t  to  arrange  itaelF,  according  to  the  above  prind- 
p)es,  parallel  ta  these  cnrrents,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic raendian.  This  is  foond  to  be  the  case,  and  it  cooBtitntes 
a  ttmariuble  confirtnation  oT  the  tnitii  of  Ampere's  theory.  If 
tht  oirred  wire,  Tiff.  194,  be  snapended  frmn  mercury  cups, 

Fig.  IM- 


JJlRcl  b/  IAi  mapmiim  of  lAt  Earlk  uptm  Uu  a^i  tarryhig  lAi  CWmif • 

BO  that  it  can  move  freely,  and  be  turned  so  th^  its  plane  coin- 
cides with  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  -will  remain  in  that  position 
nntil  a  cotinectioa  is  formed  with  the  battery,  and  a  current 
passed  through  it.  When  this  takes  place,  it  will  be  seen  to 
tarn  slowly  around  the  pivots,  so  as  to  take  a  poflition  at  right 
angles  to  the  siagnetic  meridian,  and  parallel  to  tiia  thenno< 
electric  coirenta  snpposed  to  be  circnlating  from  east  to  west. 
It  will  turn  in  such  a  direction  that  tiie  current  in  the  lower 
part  ot  iha  hoop  will  also  be  Irom  east  1o  west.  Other  rota- 
tions, of  a  similar  kind,  may  be  expltuned  np<m  the  same  theory, 
bnt  it  ia  not  necessary  to  panne  the  subject  farther.  The 
main  feet  is,  that  the  ^vonic  current,  traversing  a  wire,  pro- 
duces ma^etlc  forces  on  liues  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and 
induces  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  across  it  perpen- 
dicularly. 

b^li^.lll.    W&itliflwiulnftett 
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Fig.  ISS.  ^9*^  1^  meet  pMnrfU  ftm  of  Btoetr^ 

Magnate.— no»M  Ww  M»tamt».  By  increas- 
ing the  Dumber  of  coils  upoa  a  straight  rod 
of  iron,  its  maguetic  power  may  be  indefinitely 
increased.  But  the  best  mode  of  arranging 
magnels  of  this  kind  is  to  bend  the  iron  bar  into 
(he  form  of  a  horse-ehoe,  as  shown  in  ^g.  195, 
and  then  to  wind  it  with  copper  wire,  w^  cov- 
ered with  cotton,  or  silk  thread,  and  thoroughly 
insulated.  The  two  poles  can  thus  be  brought 
very  near  to  each  other,  and  their  combined 
Hofnti.  magnetic  power    oomientraled  upon  the  same 

object  at  the  same  moment.     The  two  arms 
must  both  he  wound  in  the  same  direction,  in  order  that  their 
effect  may  coincide  and 
Fig.  IM.  produce  but  two  poles, 

one  at  each  extremity 
of  the  curved  bar.  As 
Boon  as  a  connection  is 
formed  with  the  bat- 
tery, the  curved  bar 
becomes  a  very  power- 
ful magnet,  with  its 
north  pole  at  the  end 
where  the  '  electrical 
current  enters,  and  the 
south  pote,  at  the  end 
where  it  issues,  as 
shown  in  -Fiff.  196, 
and  will  raise  a  very 
heavy  weight ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  conaectioii 
with  the  battery  is 
broken,  the  magnetic 
power  is  destroyed, 
and  the  weight  falls 
with  a  crash.  Hag- 
nets  have  been  con- 
structed in  this  form 
which  would  suspend 
2,000  or  3,000  lbs.,  and 

M  alsetKHUCHt*    What  •OMH  biT«  b*«n 
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Fig.  197. 


in  some  cases  10,000  lbs.  By  making  and  then  breaking  the 
current  circulating  around  such  an  electro-magnet,  we  can  bring 
into  play  or  annihilate  at  once  this  immense  force.  The  iron 
bar  bebw  the  poles  is  called  the  armature  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  effect  is  verj  greatly  increased  if  it  also  consists  of  an  elec* 
tro-magnet,  inverted,  with  poles  opposite  to  those  in  the  upper 
magnet,  and  magnetized  by  the  same  current.  As  soon  as  the 
connection  is  formed  with  the  battery,  these  two  electro-mag- 
nets rush  together  with  great  power,  and  with  a  current  of  mod- 
erate intensity,  are  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  several 
tons.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  power  is  greatly  increased^ 
if  the  helix,  instead  of  being  made  of  a  continuous  wire,  be 
formed  of  several  wires  of  limited  length,  each  having  its  own 
connection  with  the  battery.  An  electro -magnet,  constructed 
on  this  principle,  can  be  made  to  lift  more  than  a  ton  with 
a  single  cylinder  battery  of  small  size.  The  same  principle 
is  well  illustrated  by  what  is  called  the  magic  circle,  repre* 

sented  in  Mg,  197.  Two  semi-circles  are  made 
of  a  stout  bar  of  sofl  iron,  and  well  fitted  together 
so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  include  a  small  helix 
of  wound  wire,  h,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  to 
be  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  small  battery. 
When  the  connection  is  made,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  pull  the  semi-circles  apart^  and  a  very  consider- 
able weight  may  be  raised ;  but  the  instant  the 
connection  is  broken,  the  semi-cirdes  fall  apart 
of  themselves. 

4M>  The  Magnetle  Telegraph.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  power  to  make  and  to  unmake  a 
magnet,  by  means  of  transmitting  and  breaking 
a  current  of  electricity,  in  the  construction  of  the 
magnetic  Telegraph.  This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  uses  which  have  been  made  of  galvanic 
electricity,  and  it  deserves  a  minute  description. 
The  electric  telegraph  consists  of  three  parts, 
viz. :  1st,  the  battery,  or  source  of  electric  power ; 
2d,  the  wire  for  the  transmission  of  the  current ;  and  dd,  the 
electro-magnetic  instrument  for  making  the  signals.  1st.  The 
battery.  Any  form  of  the  galvanic  battery  may  be  employed ; 
but  the  most  common  form  is  Daniell's  constant  battery.  Two 
batteries  are  required  in  order  to  establish  telegraphic  commu- 


Magic  Cirdt. 


Describe  the  magie  dTcle.— 406.  What  If  the  magnetic  tdegnph  ? 
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nicatton  in  both  directicoM  between  two  plaoes,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  line.  2d.  The  wire.  There  must  be  a  wire  extending  be- 
tween the  two  placesy  in  <»der  to  convey  the  conent.  This  wire  is 
connected  with  either  pole  of  the  batteryy  and  is  then  carried 
upon  postSy  15  or  20  feet  in  height,  to  the  distant  place.  It  ia 
usually  made  of  copper  or  iton,  and  ia  attached  to  the  posts  by 
some  non-conducting  substance.  Sometimes  it  is  insulated 
by  a  suitable  covering  and  buried  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  prefer- 
able to  cany  it  through  the  air,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
whidi  breaks  may  be  discovered  and  xejpaixeA.  When  it  reaches 
the  distant  place,  it  is  connected  with  an  electro-magnet,  which 
then  becomes  part  of  the  line^  and  on  leaving  the  electro-mag- 
net, is  conveyed  to  a  large  iron  plate,  buried  in  a  moist  spot 
in  the  ground,  and  there  terminates.  The  dectrical  current^ 
starting  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  traverses  the 
wire  to  the  distant  place,  circulates  around  the  electro-magnet, 
then  passes  to  the  iron  f^ate,  and  thence  through  the  earth,  back 
to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  thus  the  cutniit  is  made 
complete.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  a  second  wire  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  current  back  from  the  distant  point,  after  it 
had  passed  through  the  electro-magnet,  in  order  that  a  connec- 
tion might  be  formed  with  the  c^posite  pole  of  the  battery; 
but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  earth  would  answer 
as  wen  as  a  second  metallic  wire,  the  great  extent  of  conducting 
area  which  it  exposes  compensating  for  its  feeble  conducting 
power.  In  this  manner  a  current  is  made  to  pass  to  any  distant 
town,  and  to  excite  magnetism  in  an  electroonagnet  as  soon  as 
the  wire  is  connected  with  either  pole  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery;  and  then  when  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken, 
this  current  can  be  made  to  cease,  and  the  electro-magnet  at  Uie 
distant  place  de-magnetized*  By  this  arrangement  it  is  evident 
that  a  magnet  can  be  made  and  unmade  at  any  place,  however 
distant,  by  simply  making  or  breaking  the  connection  between 
the  wire  and  the  battery,  dd.  The  instrument.  Having  now  the 
means  of  creating  a  magnet  at  the  point  with  which  we  wL^h  (o 
communicate,  we  have  the  means  of  producing  motion,  and  giv- 
ing signals.  Two  instruments  are  required,  one  at  each  end 
the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  messages  finom  both  direc- 
tions,  constructed  on  the  following  plan.  Let  an  armature,  coa« 
sisting  of  a  piece  of  sofl  iron,  be  suspended  from  one  end  of  iBt 

What  are  the  fhzee  easential  parts  of  the  telegraph  ?  How  xoany  batteries  are  requires)  ? 
How  many  wires  ?  How  does  the  electrical  curreat  return  fh>m  the  distant  place  f  Ho^r 
many  instnunenti  are  repaired  t 
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lever,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, placed  firmly  upon  a  pedestal,  and  with  its  two  arms 
projectiilg  upwards,  in  the  manner  of  the  letter  U.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that,  when  the  current  is  circulating,  this  armature  will  be 
drawn  to  the  magnet,  and  that  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever 
will  be  correspondingly  elevated.  If  a  steel  point  be  at- 
tached to  the  upper  side  of  the  distant  end  of  the  lever,  and  a 
piece  of  paper  be  figistened  firmlj  within  one-tenth  of  an  ijich 
of  it,  a  dot  will  be  made  upon  the  paper  whenever  the  anna- 
ature  is  drawn  down,  and  the  steel  point  files  up.  When 
the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken  by  the  operator,  at  the 
place  from  which  the  message  is  transmitted,  the  armature  is 
released,  and  the  distant  end  of  the  lever  falls.  As  soon  as  the 
connection  is  formed  again,  the  steel  point  again  fiies  up  and 
strikes  the  paper  a  second  time.  If  the  paper,  instead  of  being 
stationary,  is  in  motion,  and  carried  steadily  along  upon  a  roller, 
the  second  dot  will  not  coincide  with  the,  first,  and  if  the  steel 
point  be  pressed  for  some  minutes  against  it,  a  long  mark  will 
be  formed.  Thus  the  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  has 
the  means  of  impressing  dots,  and  broken  or  continuous  lines, 
upon  paper,  at  the  place  to  which  the  message  is  to  be  sent,  each 
one  of  which  may  be  made  to  represent  a  letter,  and  their  com- 
binations, words  and  sentences.  The  return  message  requires 
a  similar  arrangement ;  first,  there  must  be  a  battery ;  for  the 
wire,  the  original  wire  may  be  employed,  disconnected  from  the 
electro*magnet  just  employed,  and  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery  at  that  end  of  the  line ;  then  there  must  be 
an  electro-magnet  at  the  first  place,  which  must  be  connected 
with  the  line  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  an  iron 
plate,  buried  in  the  ground.  The  operator  to  whom  the  original 
message  was  sent,  must  have  the  means  of  sending  an  electrical 
current  back  to  the  electro-magnet  at  the  first  place,  and  then  es- 
tablishing a  connection  between  it  and  the  ground,  so  that  it  may 
return  to  him  through  the  earth,  and  he  replies  by  making  and 
breaking  the  connection  between  the  wire  and  the  battery  under 
his  control.  Thus  the  electrical  current  is  made  to  pass  to  the 
first  place,  there  impress  dots  and  lines  on  paper,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  then  descend  to  the  iron  plate,  and  so  return 
through  the  earth  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  second  battery. 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  system  known  as  Morse's  telegraph. 
A  sketch  of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  198 ;  c,  z,  represents  the  bat- 

Explain  the  principle  on  which  thcj  are  cooetnieted. 
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lery ;  n  and  p,  the  iron  pliitea ;  the  rttowb,  the  course  of  the 
current.  There  arc  other  syatema,  but  the  principle  is  ihe 
same  in  all,  the  chief  diflerence  conslEtJng  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  electro-magnetic  instrument. 

407.  Mono'aBlectro-masnaticIiidiutor.    In  J^>.  199,ia 
gtven  an  exact  representation  of  the  instrument  used  for  mak- 

Fig.  IM. 


Wwk'j  Ttligrapliic  InitiaUBr. 

ing  the  signals,  f  B  represents  the  electro-magnet  which  is  made 
and  nnmadc  by  forming  and  breaking  the  electrical  connection 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  telegraphic  line.  The  connection 
between  the  instrument  and  the  main  wire  is  formed  at  the  points 

EipUln  F:t.  1V8.— tor.  DBrritw  Ifam'a  indlator. 
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a  and  b;  a  is  connected  with  the  wire  bringing  the  message,  b 
with  the  iron  plate  buried  in  tlie  ground.  D  is  a  piece  of  soft 
iron,  which  is  drawn  down  upon  the  poles  of  the  magnet  when- 
ever the  circuit  is  completed,  and  is  raised  again,  whenever  the 
current  is  broken,  b7  the  spring  r  attached  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lever  a  ;  t/i,  m,  are  two  screws  for  regulating  the  play 
of  this  lever.  At  the  extreme  end  of  A,  is  a  sharpened  point 
which,  when  D  is  drawn  down  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit, 
strikes  against  the  band  of  paper  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
roller,  h.  This  band  of  paper  is  continually  moved  forward  by 
means  of  clock  work  carried  by  the  weight,  p.  If  the  electrical 
circuit  be  formed,  and  then  instantaneously  broken  by  the  ope- 
rator at  the  station  from  which  the  message  is  sent,  the  sharp 
point  merely  strikes  the  paper,  and  is  immediately  withdrawn 
by  the  spring,  r,  leaving  only  a  dot  behind  it ;  but  if  the  circuit 
be  maintained  for  an  appreciable  interval,  the  point,  remaining 
longer  in  contact  with  the  paper,  leaves  a  line  or  mark  behind 
it.  Thus  a  long  continuous,  or  broken  line,  may  be  produced, 
or  a  succession  of  dots ;  and  a  set  of  different  signals  constructed, 
corresponding  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  b  is  a  roller, 
around  which  the  band  of  paper  is  wound*  With  this  instru- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  translate  the  signals  that  are  formed  into 
the  letters  which  they  represent;  but  instruments  of  a  much 
more  complicated  character  have  been  constructed,  in  which  the 
message  is  recorded  in  printed  lettera.  The  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing this,  was  invented  by  Mr.  House,  and  is  a  wonder- 
fully ingenious  piece  of  mechanism.  Mr.  Bain  has  invented  a 
telegraphic  system,  in  which  no  electro-magnet  is  used,  but  only 
the  chemical  influence  of  the  current  operating  upon  paper  pre- 
pared with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

408.  ThA  Tel«(gfr»pmc  Bbuupnlator  and  flKone'fl  Alphabet. 
The  instrument  by  which  the  message  is  transmitted  to  the  distant 
place,  is  called  the  Manipulator.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  stand, 
Fig.  200,  upon  which  is  a  metallic  lever,  a,  b,  turning  upon  a 
horizontal  axis ;  L  is  a  wire  communicating  with  the  line ;  b,  a 
wire  forming  a  connection  with  the  local  battery;  and  a, 
a  wire  connected  with  the  iron  plate  in  the  ground.  At  x, 
there  is  a  spring,  by  which  the  lever  is  raised  and  prevented 
from  touching  the  metallic  button  under  it ;  and  so  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  local  battery  and 
the  line,  and  consequently  no  flow  of  the  current  to  the  distant 
place ;  but  there  is  a  connection  with  the  local  indicator,  and, 

408.  DaiOTfb«  Moneys  manipnUtor  and  alphabet. 


ass  Moaaii's  alphabkt, 

^tewo.  through  it, 

with  the  line 
and  Ihe  dis- 
Unt  battery 
cm  the  one 
hand,  and 
!  with  (he  iron 
pUte,  or  the 
ground,  on 
the  other,  to 
lb  iM^nviUe  ibmpuiaitr.  that   the  in- 

strument, in 
this  state,  ia  alwap  in  a  snitaUe  condition  for  receiving  a  mes- 
•Bge.  When  it  la  deaired  to  tranaiait  a  message,  pressure  is 
ap[died  to  the  wooden  kaob,  and  the  lever  brought  down  apoa 
the  metallic  button  cwmected  with  the  local  batteiy,  b,  wh^  a 
current  immediately  circulates  through  the  point  x,  into  the 
lever,  then  through  in,  into  the  line,  and  continues  as  l<Mig  as 
pressure  is  applied  upon  the  knob.  Thus,  by  tho  depression 
and  elevoticn  of  the  knob,'  k,  a  succession  of  dots  and  brdcen 
lines  may  be  impressed  upon  paper  in  the  Indicator  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  these  combina- 
tkiDB  a  definite  meaiuag.  The  alphabet  adopted  by  Morse  is 
repreitented  in  the  following  table. 


A  --  I         J  B 

B  K T  — 

0  ..    -  L  V  

D  M V  

V  o  -   .  X  ■  —  -. 

a  p  r  --  -- 

u  Q  .  B  ...   . 

1  ..  a  .  --  a  .  ... 


In  this  manner  words  and  sentences  c<in  be  arranged,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  a  space  between  each  letter.  During  Ibe 
process  of  transmission  a  continual  dicking  proceeds  from  the 
armature  of  the  Indicator  where  the  message  U  received,  and 
so  clear  and  definite  are  these  sounds  to  the  practised  ear,  that 
the  message  can  be  interpreted  by  these  sounds  alone,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  paper,  and  in  many  telegraph  offices  no 
other  Indicator  is  employed  than  an  electromagnet,  and  movable 
armature,  the  pen  nud  paper  being  dispensed  with.  The  same 
manipulator,  when  not  used  to  transmit  messages,  ia  employed 
Sax  their  reception;  the  curreDt  from  the  d'istant  place  enters  by 
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tbe  wire,  h,  passes  through  m,  to  the  metallic  lever,  thence 
through  b,  to  the  wire  a,  and  by  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Indicator. 
409.  Tha  Sal«y.  In  describing  the  Indicator,  we  have 
supposed  that  the  current,  aAer  tntvereing  the  line,  entered  di< 
rectly  into  the  electro-magnet,  and  worked  the  armature ;  but 
when  tbe  current  lias  proceeded  a  few  miles,  it  can  not  act  with 
BuCTideat  force  upon  the  electro-magnet  to  c(»nmuiiicate  tbe 
message.  It  can  only  be  used  to  establish  a  communication 
between  a  fresh  battery  at  the  place  where  the  message  is  sent, 
and  the  Indicator.  The  current  then,  instead  of  entering  direct- 
ly into  the  Indicator,  is  carried  into  another  instrument,  called 
the  Relay,  Fiff.  201,  enters  the  electro-magnet,  e,  through  the 

Fig.  301. 


ni  TJipofUt  Stlaf. 

binding  screw,  l,  and  after  traversing  the  colls,  descends  into 
the  earth  by  the  binding  screw,  t,  and  returns  back  to  the 
battery  from  which  it  started.  Kach  time  that  a  current 
passes  over  the  line,  and  traverses  tbe  electro-magnet,  e,  it  at- 
tracts an  armature,  a,  which  is  suspended  from  a  horizontal 
asia,  and  is  extended  up  into  a  vertical  rod,  p-  Whenever 
the  armature,  a,  h  drawn  towards  the  electro-magnet,  it  drives 
the  lever,  p,  in  the  opposite  direction,  against  a  button,  n ;  as 
soon  Of  p  touches  n,  a  powerful  current  from  the  positive  pole 
o£  a  fresh  battery  placed  beneath  the  table,  and  not  seen  in 
the  figure,  enters  at  c,  passes  up  the  pillar,  nt,  to  n,  then  down 
p,  to  o,  and  from  that  to  the  binding  cup,  s,  whence  it  flows 

.*    nwiirflif  ttiiaiiinf 
»  U»  uNadw  U  TiU- 
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lo  the  electro-magnet  of  the  Indicator,  where  it  records  the  mes- 
sage in  the  usual  manner,  and  thence  retoms  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  supplemental  hatterj.  Thos,  whenever  the  electix)- 
magnet  of  the  Relaj  is  excited,  however  feeblj,  by  the  current  of 
the  line,  the  electro-magnet  of  the  Indicator  is  also  excited  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  hj  the  current  of  the  fresh  battery, 
and  all  the  feeble  signals  of  the  first  electro-magnet  are  power- 
fully repeated  by  the  second,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  transmit 
the  message.  As  soon  as  the  electro-magnet,  e,  ceases  to  act, 
the  armature,  a,  is  released,  the  spring,  r,  draws  p  away  from 
fi,  and  the  current  of  the  second  battery  ceases  to  circulate 
through  the  electro-magnet  of  the  Indicator.  With  a  battery  of 
25  of  Grove's  elements,  this  current  is  strong  enough  at  100 
miles  from  its  starting  point  to  excite  the  electro-magnet  of  the 
Relay,  and  bring  into  operation  the  second  battery,  by  which  the 
Indicator  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  message  recorded.  For  a 
longer  distance,  a  new  current  must  be  ^rown  into  the  line. 
This  new  current  may  be  introduced  at  any  station,  fix>m  a 
4)attery  of  20  or  80  elements,  provided  for  the  purposejby  con- 
necting the  wire  from  its  positive  pole  with  a  metallic  pillar 
placed  immediately  below  the  armature,  d,  Ftg,  199,  but  not 
touching  it,  except  when  the  armature  is  drawn  down ;  when 
this  takes  place,  the  current  enters  the  armature,  and  passes 
directly  from  it  to  the  wire  of  the  line,  which  carries  it  on  to 
the  following  post.  Thus,  with  every  signal  which  is  formed  by 
the  Indicator,  a  corresponding  amount  of  electricity,  of  greater 
strength,  from  a  fresh  battery,  is  sent  down  the  line,  and  so 
the  despatch  is  transmitted  from  post  to  post  The  battery 
used  for  this  purpose  is  distinct  from  that  used  in  conuectioa 
with  the  Relay  just  described.  The  use  of  local  batteries,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  strength  of  the  main  current  by  supple* 
mental  batteries,  seems  to  be  due  to  Prof.  Henry  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.  As  messages  are  now  generally  interpreted 
by  sound  alone,  the  telegraphic  Indicator,  Fig.  199,  is  seldom 
employed  except  in  small  offices,  and  in  place  of  it  a  simple 
electro-magnet  with  movable  armature  is  substituted,  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  intensify  the  sounds,  and  called  the 
Sounder ;  this  instrument  is  connected  with  the  Relay  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Indicator,  by  which  its  connection  with 
the  local  battery  is  established,  as  already  described. 

409/  The  Telegraph  line  a  Cleeed  Circuit.  The  Meseagie 
■eat  by  BreakiBir  the  Circuit.  The  telegraph  wire  and  the 
earth,  together  form  an  immense  electrical  circuit,  having  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery  included  in  it.     One  battery  may  be 
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used  to  actuate  the  drcoit,  which  may  he  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  line,  or  at  any  intermediate  point ;  or  several  hatteries 
may  be  introduced  at  different  points,  care  only  being  taken 
that  poles  of  the  same  kind  point  in  the  same  direction.  An 
Indicator  is  required  at  each  station,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing messages,  whose  coils  are  directly  connected  with  the  line, 
and  form  a  part  of  it.  The  telegraphic  line,  therefore,  with  its 
batteries  and  instruments,  when  in  working  order  and  prepared 
to  transmit  messages,  constitutes  a  clo9ed  circuit,  through  the 
whole  of  which  the  electrical  current  is  freely  circulating,  with 
the  electro-magnets  all  actuated  and  their  armatures  drawn 
down  tightly  upon  their  poles.  In  order  to  send  a  message,  the 
operator  commences  with  breaking  this  circuit  by  applying 
pressure  to  his  manipulator:  this  breaks  the  circuit  in  every 
instrument,  and  releases  the  armatures  throughout  the  entire 
line :  he  then  completes  the  circuit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
by  removing  the  pressure  from  his  manipulator,  and  thereby 
re-attracting  the  armature  of  his  Indicator,  an  effect  which  is 
also  repeated  in  every  instrument  upon  the  whole  line :  in  this 
manner  he  produces  a  telegraphic  letter,  and  by  a  succession  of 
similar  operations  forms  words  and  sentences,  which  are  of  ne- 
cessity repeated  in  every  instrument,  unless  the  line  is  purposely 
broken  and  the  current  sent  back  through  the  earth  at  some 
nearer  point.  The  Morse  system  is  almost  universally  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  more  extensively  in  Europe  than  any 
other.  In  England,  Gooke  and  Wheatstone's  single  or  double- 
needle  telegraph  is  commonly  employed.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
transmission  upon  the  Morse  instrument  is  about  1,000  words 
an  hour,  although  it  can  be  worked  as  high  as  2,700 :  upon  the 
Needle  instrument  it  is  about  900.  No  electric  telegraph  could 
be  put  in'o  actual  operation  without  the  use  of  constant  batte- 
ries :  these  are  of  comparatively  late  invention,  that  of  Daniell's 
not  dating  farther  back  than  1836,  and  Grove's  about  a  year 
later.  All  previous  batteries  attained  their  maximum  intensity 
in  5  or  10  minutes,  and  were  altogether  unable  to  maintain  a 
steady  current,  continuing  unchanged  for  hours  and  days.  This 
affords  ai^  excellent  illustration  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
great  inventions  attain  perfection.  In  the  thirty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  period,  the  telegraph  has  been  carried  from 
the  most  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  across  Europe  to  the 
most  western  extremity  of  America,  and  at  no  distant  day  will 
completely  encircle  the  globe. 

410.  The  TraamiiMiom  of  BlaMSfM.    If  there  are  inter- 
mediate stations,  the  telegraphic  current,  in  passing  from  o^ 
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eziremitj  of  the  line  to  the  other,  cuncokUes  thrmijih  the  inBtni- 
meDts  of  all  the  stations,  and  eveij  message  is  repeated  arnnl* 
taneooslj  bj  eveiy  Soonder,  even  bj  those  which  are  far  in 
advance  ci  the  station  to  whidb  the  message  is  sent.  When 
a  message  is  to  be  tnnsmitted  ftom  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  or  to  an  intennediato  station,  the  operator  first  signals 
that  station  by  sounding  seyeral  times  in  rapid  soocession  the 
first  letter  of  its  name,  as  s,  for  Spnii^;field,  b,  for  Boston,  in 
order  to  call  attention.  This  signal  is  repeated  at  eyerj  station 
down  the  whole  line,  to  the  most  distant  extremity,  bat  it  re- 
ceives no  notice  except  at  the  place  to  which  it  is  sent.  The 
operator  at  this  point  responds,  to  show  that  he  is  in  readiness, 
and  the  message  is  then  transmitted.  No  message  is  ever  sent, 
until  the  operator  at  the  proper  station  has  been  snmnKMied. 
The  reply  is  transmitted  by  means  of  a  Manipalator,  as  already 
described,  and  this  reply  is  also  repeated  by  every  Sounder  on 
the  line,  both  behind  as  well  as  in  advance  of  the  station  from 
which  it  started,  but  receives  no  attentioa  except  from  the  oper- 
-ator  who  has  been  summoned.  In  consequence  of  this  repetition 
of  messages  in  every  instrument,  it  is  easy  to  transmit  news  to 
many  points  on  the  same  line  simultaneously.  The  news  from 
New  York  City  for  the  morning  newspapers  in  New  En^nd, 
is  transmitted  simultaneously  to  all,  by  one  operator  at  New 
York.  The  first  thing  d<Mie,  is  to  call  up  the  operators  at  the 
different  points,  by  striking  the  signab  appropriate  to  each  place 
in  succession,  and  when  it  has  been  ascertained  by  a  reply 
that  each  is  at  his  post,  the  news  is  transuiitted.  If  it  be  de- 
sired, however,  the  operator  who  is  summoned  at  any  station 
can  prevent  messages  from  going  further,  by  breaking  connec- 
tion with  the  line  beyond  him,  and  replying  by  his  own  battery 
and  local  ground  connection*  By  a  recent  improvement  ibe 
same  wire  can  be  used  to  transmit  messages  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, at  the  same  moment 

41X.  Telofvafhto  Battoriea.  Several  new  batteries  have 
been  constructed  within  a  few  years,  which  are  now  occasionally 
employed  for  telegraphic  ptuposes  instead  of  the  batteries 
already  described.  The  most  important  are  the  sulphate  of 
Mercury  battery,  Caillaud's  battery,  and  the  Sand  battery. 

The  sulphate  of  Mercury  battery,  Fig.  202,  No.  1,  is  gener- 
ally arranged  like  Bunsen's  battery,  but  the  dimensions  are 
^^^    In  the  outside  cup,  in  place  of  water  acidulated  with 

410.  IBzpkin  tti«  tnnnntalon  of  meMigM  idmnlteiMoiuIy  to  dHBerant  ttetioiis. 

411.  Dtwribtthta^wTrttgfiOdubMtoito;  TIm  Solptete  <tf  Mw^wy  IwttMy. 
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sulphuric  acid,  pure  water  la  uned  or  else  water  containing  com- 
mon salt — rhloride  of  sodium — in  solution  ;  in  the  porous  cup,  in 
place  of  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  mei-cur^  is 
employed.  This  salt  not  being  very  soluble  is  mixed  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  water ;  the  water  is  then  decanted 
and  a  posiy  residue  left:  the  ziuc  plates,  z,  and  the  carbon 
cylinders,  c,  having  been  put  into  their  places,  the  porous  cups 
are  then  filled  with  this  residuum,  and  afterwards  the  decanted 
liquid  b  poured  in.  The  action  of  the  battery  is  estremely 
simple:  the  wnter  in  the  outer  cell  being  decomposed,  the  oxy- 
gen unites  with  the  zinc  plate,  the  hydrogen  penetrates  into 
the  porous  cup,  and  de-oxidises  the  oxide  of  mercury,  setting 
free  metallic  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  former  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  porous  cup,  the  latter  passes  through  it,  and 
anites  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  onter  cup  to  form  sulphate 
of  zinc  The  mercury  may  be  collected  and  used  to  prepare 
a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphate,  equal  in  amount  to  that  which 
has  been  decomposed.  This  battery  is  soon  exhansted  when 
used  continuously,  but  it  can  operate  during  three  or  four 
months  go  as  to  furnish  interrupted  currents  like  those  which 
are  used  for  telegraptiic  communication. 

419.  OaiUasA't  Batteiy  This  battery  dispenses  with  por- 
ous Gupa  and  secures  the  separation  of  the  two  liquids  which  are 
required,  by  the  difference  in  their  density,  assisted  by  the'actioa 
of  the  currenL     At  the  bottom  of  the  outside  cup,  v,  Fig.  202, 

411.  IXKribo  Cunind'i  bUtarr. 
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No.  2,  a  copper  plate  c,  is  deposited,  to  which  13  soldered  a 
copper  wire,  insuLited  bj  means  of  a  covering  of  gattarpercfaa,  t. 
f  >a  the  top  of  this  phite  is  pkoed  a  hijer  of  crystals  of  snlphate 
of  copper.  The  remainder  of  the  Tcssel  is  then  filled  with 
pare  water ;  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  z,  is  then  introduced,  and  so 
placed  a9  not  to  touch  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Thus  the  lower 
|)art  oi  the  liquid  becomes  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
while  the  upper  part  remains  pure,  the  two  liquids  being  pre- 
vented from  mingling  bj  a  difference  in  density,  and  also  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  The  theory  of  this  battery  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Daniell,  §344 :  the  water  surrounding  the  zinc 
plate  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  zinc,  the  hydio- 
fien  passes  into  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  and  de-oxi- 
dises the  oxide  of  copper  which  it  contains,  setting  free  metallic 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid :  the  former  attaclies  itself  to  the  cop- 
per plate,  the  latter  moves  towards  the  zinc  plate  and  unites 
with  the  oxide  of  zinc  to  form  sulphate  of  zinc :  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  from  z  to  c.  This  battery  is  extremely  eco- 
nomical, and  will  furnish  a  steady  current  ibr  several  months : 
a  little  water  must  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  replace  that 
lost  by  evaporation. 

413.  The  Sand  Battery.  In  this  battery,  which  is  ar- 
ranged upon  the  same  plan  as  the  last,  Sand  is  employed  in 
order  to  render  the  separation  of  the  liquids  more  complete. 
The  sulphate  of  cppper  broken  into  coarse  powder,  is  intro- 
duced first,  forming  a  layer  from  a  to  h,  Fig.  202,  Na  3 :  above 
it  is  placed  the  copper  plate  c,  with  its  insulated  wire  i :  -on  the 
top  of  this,  a  layer  of  sand,  from  hto  ci  then  the  zinc  plate,  z, 
and  the  renuunder  is  filled  with  pure  water.  Sometimes,  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  crystals  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  sand  immediately  above  it  These  new  batteries, 
however,  have  not  superseded  the  batteries  of  Daniell,  or 
Grove,  for  ordinary  telegraphic  use. 

414-  The  Barth  as  a  part  of  the  Telafraphie  dreoit. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  telegraph,  is  the  extreme  facility  with  ^hich  the  Earth 
conducts  the  electrical  current.  It  had  been  shown  by  Watson, 
in  the  last  century,  that  a  Leyden  jar  could  be  discharged 
through  a  circuit  one-half  of  which  consisted  of  moist  earth,  but 
Steinheil  was  the  first  to  employ  the  earth  to  act  the  part 
of  a  conducting  wire  in  a  telegraphic  circuit     While  engaged 

418.  DMorlbe  th«  Sand  battery.— 414.  What  li  nid  In  r«nrd  to  the  Mrth  ••  •  pnt 
of  the  tttlegntpbio  circuit?    Who  dlaeOTcrad  thta&ct? 
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in  1837,  upon  the  railroad  from  Nuremburg  to  Farth,  in  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  realize  a  hint  thrown  out  bj  Gauss, 
that  the  two  rails  of  a  railway  might  be  employed  as  conductors 
of  the  telegraphic  current  instead  of  wires,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  obtam  an  insulation  sufficiently  perfect  lor  the 
current  to  reach  from  one  station  to  another,  he  was  led  to 
notice  the  great  conducting  power  of  the  earth,  and  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  might  be  employed  as  a  conductor  in  place  of  one 
of  the  telegraphic  wires.  His  experiments  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  he  then  introduced  into  telegraphy  one  of  its 
greatest  improvements,  both  in  regard  to  economy  from  the  sup- 
pression of  one  wire,  and  greatly  increased  &cility  in  the  con- 
struction of  long  lines.  The  two  extremities  of  his  telegraphic 
lines  constructed  at  Munich  in  1839,  were  attached  to  two 
copper  plates,  which  were  buried  in  the  earth,  and  he  attrib- 
uted the  transmission  of  the  current  to  the  direct  conduction  of 
the  earth. 

In  1841  it  was  proved,  by  Wheatatone  and  Cooke  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  earth  may  be  employed  to  replace  one-half  the 
conducting  wire,  and  be  used  for  the  return  circuit;  indeed 
they  found  that  the  same  battery  would  work  to  a  much  greater 
distance,  with  a  circuit  half  wire  and  half  earth,  than  when  al- 
together wire.  It  was  noticed  by  Bain  in  1841,  that  when  a 
plate  of  copper  was  buried  in  moist  earth,  and  connected  by  a 
wire  passing  through  a  galvanometer  with  a  similar  plate  of 
zinc  also  buried  in  the  earth  at  some  distance  from  it,  that  a 
current  of  considerable  intensity  was  generated  by  the  action 
of  the  zinc  on  the  moist  esorih ;  and  on  increasing  the  size  of  the 
plates,  not  only  were  powerful  electro-magnetic  effects  obtained, 
but  also  electro-type  deposits,  even  when  the  plates  were  more 
than  a  mile  apart.  The  battery  thus  formed  continued  to  work 
for  a  .great  length  of  time. 

In  1844,  Matteuccl  caused  the  current  from  a  single  Bun- 
sen's  element  to  circulate  through  a  copper  wire  9,281  feet  in 
length,  and  through  a  portion  of  moist  earth  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, for  the  sake  of  comparison.  It  was  found  that  the  earth 
conducted  so  much  better  than  the  wire  that  its  resistance  must 
be  regarded  as  nothing,  and  that  the  resistance  of  copper  wire, 
entering  into  the  earth  circuit,  was  less  than  that  offered  by 
the  same  wire  when  it  entered  alone  into  the  circuit.  It  was 
ascertained  by  Br^guet,  on  the  telegraph  line  between  Paris 

How  wu  It  dlMOTered?    What  did  Baio  dbcorer?    Mftttouoci?    Whj  la  the  ooa- 
dnotion  of  the  earth  of  great  Importance  In  tutegraphy  ? 
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and  Boaen,  tlttt  when  the  current  tnirersed  a  eircoit  half 
metal  and  half  earth,  the  intensiij  was  twice  as  great  as  when 
the  circuit  was  metallie  thronghoot — that  is,  a  circuit  40  miles 
earth  and  40  milej  wire,  presented  no  more  resistance  than  a 
circuit  of  40  miles  wire,  the  earth  in  fact  oflfering  no  resist- 
ance at  alL 

This  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  not  onlj 
permits  the  eoooomjof  a  one  line  wire,  but  also  raiders  the  cur- 
rent twice  as  strong  as  it  would  be  if  returned  by  a  second 
metallic  wire.  Two  explanations  have  been  given  of  this 
non-resistance  of  the  earth ;  one,  that  as  the  conducting  power 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  conductor, 
the  earth  acting  as  a  conductor  with  an  infinite  area,  offers  a 
smaller  amount  of  resistance  than  the  metallic  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit; the  other,  that  the  earth  acts  as  an  immense  reservoir 
which  absorbs  all  the  positive  electricity  poured  into  it  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  negative  on  the  other.  According  to  the  first 
theory,  between  two  stations  very  fiir  apart,  such  as  Washing- 
ton and  St.  Louis,  there  must  be  a  process  of  polarization  like 
that  described  in  §333,  Fig$.  139,  140,  and  a  series  of  decom- 
^)ositioBS  and  recompositiims  of  all  the  intervening  molecules 
of  water,  with  which  the  moist  earth  is  charged,  §365,  Fig.  1 63 : 
and  the  positive  electricity,  introduced  into  the  ground  at  Wasli- 
ington,  can  only  be  neutralized  by  the  n^ative  electricity  of  the 
same  battery,  which  has  gone  by  wire  to  St  Louis,  and  thence 
back  throue^h  the  earth  by  a  process  of  polarization  and  neu- 
tralkation  going  on  fiom  molecule  to  mcdecale,  of  the  interye- 
ning  section  of  earth. 

According  to  the  second  theory,  the  earth,  on  account  of  ita 
immense  size,  has  an  unlimited  capacity  for  elecUicity,  and  by 
absorbing  all  the  positive  and  negative  electricity  which  is  gen- 
erated by  the  battery,  produces  a  flow  of  the  electric  current  in 
the  wire :  or  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  an  immense  battery, 
producing  electric  currents  that  are  passing  in  different  direc- 
tions, with  some  one  of  which  the  galvanic  current  forms  a 
connection,  making  it  part  of  the  telegraphic  circuit :  thus  the 
comparatively  feeble  current  which  traverses  the  line,  runs  into 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  mighty  current  of  the  subterraneous  bat- 
tery below,  and  is  hurried  on  with  a  greatly  accelerated  velocity. 
Objections  may  be  raised  in  reference  to  both  these  theories, 
but  the  former  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  pre- 
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Tionslj  kud  down,  in  regard  to  the  neeessity  for  the  polarization 
of  the  entire  circuit  before  the  eurrent  can  be  transmitted.  The 
fact  that  the  resistance  of  the  earth  to  the  passage  of  the  tele- 
graphic current  is  absolutely  null,  is  certain,  however  difficult 
may  be  its  explanation ;  and  in  reference  to  its  influence  upon 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  men  by  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  a  second  return  wire  of  the  same  length  with  the 
first,  and  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  rapid  extension  of  the  tel- 
graph  over  the  whole  earth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
disooveries  of  the  age. 

4i9.  The  ▼elecltx  of  ikm  TelefmflUtt  evtrmii.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  devised  by  Wheat- 
stone^  that  the  veloeity  of  statical  electricity  discharged  through 
a  copper  wire  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  288,000  miles  in  a  sec- 
ond, being  greater  than  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  ratio  of 
286  to  192,  In  regard  to  the  velocity  of  voltaic  electricity 
traversing  a  wire,  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  results  of 
experiments,  but  they  agree  in  showing  it  to  be  very  great. 
Thus,  according  to 

Prof.  Walker  of  the  IT.  S.  Coast  Survey,  it  ia  18,780  miles  per  second. 

MitcbeU 28,62^  "  "  " 

fizeau  and  GouneUe,  copper  wire,    ....  112,680  **  "  '^ 

"      "          "        iron  wire, 62,600  "  "  " 

Astronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Brussells,  cop- 
per wire,  of  London  and  Brussells  Telegraph,  8,700  **  "  *^ 

jUtronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Edinburgh, 
copper  wire,  of  London  and  Edinburgh  Tel- 
egraph,      7,600  "  "  " 

Gould, 16,890  «  «*  '* 

From  the  above  table  it  wtmld  appear  that  the  velocity  of  vol- 
taic electricity  is  veiy  much  less  than  that  of  statical  It  is 
probably  not  more  than  20,000  or  less  than  12,000  miles  per 
second.  Taking  Walker's  estimate  of  18,780  miles  per  second, 
it  would  require  1^  seconds  for  the  galvanic  current  to  traverse 
a  wire  extending  round  the  earth.  The  transmission  of  tele* 
graphic  signals  must  therefore  be  practically  instantaneous. 

416.  Thm  Sub-mariiie  Tatofm^  In  the  sub-marine  tele- 
graph, copper  wires,  coated  with  gutta-percha,  are  wound  around 
a  central  rope  of  hemp,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  compound 
rope,  containing  several  strands  of  conductmg  wire ;  the  whole 

415.  What  is  tlM  TBlooitf  of  itatical  elcGtridtT  ?  Of  galwilo  ttlcetrldtj  ?  GI^  th« 
▼ailoiig  rerolta.  Wbat  Is  the  rate  of  tratumiflafon  of  the  telegnphlc  earrent?  How 
maoh  time  Is  requlmd  Ibr  its  droolatloD  around  the  gtobt?— 116.  Dcaeribe  the  aub. 
■lariae  teiegnph. 
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is  protected  bj  a  flexible  metallic  ooYeiing  of  woren  wire,  and 
tben  this  is  oovered  with  an  exterior  cohering  of  gutta-percha, 
or  tarred  hemp.  The  metallic  cable  is  coiled  in  the  hold  of  a 
steamer,  and  one  end  having  been  made  fiist  to  the  shore,  and 
connected  with  a  land  telegraph,  the  rope  is  graduallj  paid  out 
over  the  ship's  stem,  as  she  moves  steadily  ibrward,  and  from 
its  weight  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  the  opposite 
shore  is  reached,  the  end  of  the  cable  is  landed  and  connected 
with  a  land  telegraph.  In  working  a  telegraphic  line  consbting 
of  wires  covered  with  gotta-percha,  and  sank  beneath  a  bodj 
of  water,  it  has  been  observed  that  when  the  cable  is  connected 
with  the  battery,  the  signal  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted 
to  the  distant  extremity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  connectioa 
with  the  battery  be  broken,  there  is  not  an  instantaneous  cessa* 
tion  of  electrical  action  at  the  distant  extremity.  There  is,  in 
short,  a  retardation,  and  subsequent  proilongadon  of  the  electrical 
current.  This  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the 
gutta-percha  insulator.  The  insulated  wire  constitutes,  in  fact, 
a  Leyden  jar,  of  which  the  wire  forms  the  inside  sur^ce,  the 
gutta-percha  constitutes  the  containing  vessel ;  the  external  iron 
wire,  or  the  water  of  the  ocean,  forms  the  outside  metallic 
covering.  The  time  lost  at  first,  is  that  which  is  consumed  in 
giving  the  gutta-percha  its  charge ;  being  a  non-conductor,  its 
particles  are  all  polarized  in  the  manner  represented  in  Figs. 
119, 124,  by  the  highly  electrified  wire.  If  the  wire  is  canying 
a  current  o£ positive  electricity,  the  gutta-percba  becomes  highly 
charged  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  negative  electricity,  and 
as  opposite  electricities  attract  each  other,  this. induced  negative 
electricity  reacts  upon  the  positive  electricity  with  which  the 
wire  is  charged,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  upon  it,  and  tends 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  to  check  the  flow  of  the  current  in  the  wire. 
If  the  wire  is  carrying  a  current  of  negative  electricity,  the 
effect  is  reversed,  the  gutta-percha  receives  by  induction  a 
charge  of  positive  electricity,  and  an  equal  retardation  is  pro- 
duct in  the  flow  of  the  current  through  the  wire.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken,  and 
the  current  of  electricity  carried  by  the  wire  is  stopped,  there 
is  a  gradual  cessation  of  the  polarized  state  in  the  gutta-percha, 
and  a  steady  decline  in  the  tension  of  the  induced  charge  which 
it  had  received,  and  this  allows  of  the  gradual  escape  of  the 
electricity,  which  it  had  held  back,  during  some  seconds  after  the 

Dciicrlbe  the  retonUtkni  and  pralongatkn  of  the  electrical  current.    Show  hov  the 
Insulated  wire  eonctitutes  a  Leyden  Jar. 
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connectioQ  wilh  the  battery  has  ceased.  When  wires,  covered 
with  gutta-percha,  are  euapended  in  the  air,  no  Buch  poUriza-  - 
lion  takes  place,  on  account  of  the  noQMMnducting  power  of  the 
wr,  which  does  not  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  repelled  elec- 
tricity, and  the  wire  is  therefore  like  a  Leyden  jar,  whose 
outside  surface  ie  not  connected  with  the  earth,  §317. 

417.  Th«  Atlantlo  VelMgnjih  Gable.     The  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Cable,  which  was  aucceasfully  laid  in  1866,  is  constracted 
of  a  core  of  7  copper  wires  imbedded  in 
Fig.  303,  gutta-percha,  and  protected  by  a  twisted 

strand  of  tea  steel  wires  covered  with 
tarred  hemp,  I^g.  203.  The  total 
diameter  of  the  cable  does  not  exceed 
l-l^  inches.  Three  cups  only  of  the 
weakest  possible  form  of  the  galvanic 
battery  are  used,  each  coosieting  of  a 
plate  of  copper,  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
jar  about  8  Inches  in  depth,  filled  in 
with    saw  dust  dampened  with  pure 

*«(«  ./rt.  x^-        ^"•^i-  "'if"'}"  ^^^,  •"«,  "*■  «"y  ^''^'  «n^ 
nugnnA  OiAb.  a  piece  of  zmc  placed  upon  the  top  of 

it.  Fig.  204.     An  insulated  wire  is  at- 
tached to  each  copper  plate  leading  to  the  zinc  plate  in  the 

Fig.  30*. 
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•idjoining  jar.  A  few  pieces  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  dropped 
upon  the  copper  plate  previous  to  covering  it  with  saw  dust. 
No  Indicator  is  employed  like  that  described  in  §407,  but  in- 
stead of  it  an  extremely  simple  instrument,  called  Thomson's 
Reflecting  Galvanometer,  Fig.  205. 

41T.    Dvcilba  ths  AUutli  cabit,  ud  tha  ittUrj  OMd  ID  mA  It. 
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It  coiuisU  of  a  coil  of 
vound  wire,  seen  in  Action, 
at  c,  having  a  very  small 
nu^et,  tn,  itiq>ended  with- 
in it  bj  a  single  filament  of 
rilk ;  on  the  front  of  (hit 
magnet  ii  fiutened  a  small 
mirror,  n,  and  the  magnet 
and  mirror  ore  made  to  as- 
•vme  a  fixed  poeitico,  at 
tight  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  coil  by  the  permanent 
horse-«boe  magnet,  s  x. — 
A  D,  is  a  screen,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  36  inches 
fitim  the  magnet,  having  a 
vertical  slit,  cat  directly 
opposite  to  the  mirror,  n, 
and  behind  IIub  slit  is 
placed  a  lamp,  b.  The 
screen  is  graduated  on  each 
side  of  the  slit,  each  divis- 
ion being  abont  ^Ih  of  a& 
inch  in  length ;  L  is  a  lens 
by  which  the  light  proceed- 
ing from  the  tamp  is  eoi^ 
centiuted  upon  the  mirror. 
The  extremities  of  the  coil, 
C,  BXK  connected  with  (he 
tel^raphic  wire  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  current 
may  at  pleasure  be  made  to 
circulate  throngfa  it.  An 
electrical  current,  passing 
throagh  the  coil,  however 
slight,  tends  to  counteract 
the  attractive  influence  of 
the  fixed  magnet,  s  v,  and 
to  turn  the  magnet,  m,  into 
a  position  at  right  angles 
to  lis  former  position,  and 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
coil.  As  long  as  no  tele- 
graphic current  passes 
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throiigli  the  coil,  the  magnet,  m,  remains  undisturbed  in  its 
fixed  position,  and  the  light  proceeding  from  the  lamp,  b, 
passing  through  the  vertical  slit,  and  falling  upon  the  mirror, 
n,  is  reflected  back  upon  the  same  line  and  returns  through 
the  slit  to  the  lamp,  but  the  instant  the  current  passes,  the  mag- 
net is  made  to  deviate  from  its  fixed  position  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  and  a  spot  of  light  is  reflected  to  the  right  or  lefl 
of  the  slit,  and  made  to  fall  upon  the  graduated  scale,  ▲  d. 
If  the  positive  current  turn  it  to  the  right,  and  throw  the 
reflected  spot  of  light  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  slit,  a  neg- 
ative current  will  turn  it  to  the  left,  and  throw  the  reflect^ 
spot  to  the  left  of  the  same  slit.  The  telegraphic  operator 
has  the  power  of  transmitting  a  positive  or  negative  current 
at  pleasure,  by  means  of  the  kej,  x,  in  Fig.  207 :  when  it  is 
moved  so  as  to  touch  p,  a  positive  current  is  transmitted ; 
when  it  is  moved  so  as  to  touch  n,  a  negative  current  is  trans- 
mitted. Thu»  the  spot  of  refle<4ed  light  is  easily  thrown  either 
to  the  right  or  the  left  on  the  graduated  scale,  a  d.  When 
thrown  to  the  right,  a  dot  is  indicated ;  when  thrown  to  the  left;,  a 
dash ;  and  from  these  the  characters  of  Morse's  alphabet,  §408 
are  readily  produced.  By  this  very  simple  i^paratus,  the  kmgest 
messages  can  be  sent  from  one  side  of  the  AUantic  to  the  other. 
The  observer  who  i^eceives  the  message  sits  upon  the  side  of  s  x 
opposite  to  B,  and  with  the  instrument,  is  placed  in  a  dark  room. 
418-  Tliomaoii*8  Raflactinf  OahraaoBieter.  The  actual 
form  of  the  Reflecting  Galvanometer  employed  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  206 :  w  represents  a  cylindrical  box  containing  the  coil  of 
wire  having  the  magnet  and  mirror  suspended  in  it  by  a  few 
fibres  of  tmspun  silk ;  in  the  fiont  of  the  box  at  the  opening 
of  the  coil,  is  placed  a  small  lens,  /:  the  coil  with  its  con- 
necting wires  is  mounted  upon  a  stand,  and  provided  with 
leveling  screws*  Upon  a  perpendicular  rod  mounted  upon  the 
top  of  this  box,  slides  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  fn,  by  which, 
when  brought  down  upon  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  T>perator  is 
enabled  to  give  a  fixed  position  to  the  internal  magnet  carrying 
the  mirror.  At  b,  is  seen  the  screen,  bearing  the  graduated 
scale ;  at  l,  the  lamp,  placed  behind  the  screen,  and  at «,  the 
vertical  slit,  through  which  the  light  passes  to  the  lens,  ly  by 
which  it  is  concentrated  upon  the  mirror,  and  from  this  reflected 
upon  the  scale,  r.  As  a  very  slight'  angular  deviation  of  the 
magnet  causes  the  spot  of  light  to  traverse  the  whole  scale,  this 

Deoerite  tbeSlgsal  iutniineDt,  Fig,  906.    How  to  Um  ptSMge  of  Vb»  eorrent  mui' 
ftsted.    How  does  the  rofleoted  not  of  light  oomoiQiiieateiBtuIlgvnee?    Why  does  f 
obeerrer  tit  in  a  darlL  xoom?— 418.  Dwoclbo  tlie  actual  fionn  of  the  Signal  iaatnunwt. 
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iDStninicnt  becomes  an  extremely  delicate  indicator  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  through  the  cable.  The  obterver  sits  behind 
the  box,  V,  in  a  darkened  room.  The  coil,  mirror  and  magnet, 
are  seen  in  section,  separately  on  the  right  of  the  engraving. 

Fig.  aoe. 


ISt  Aliojtiic  TaUpapk  Signai  IiutmmeM^ 

419.  TIm  actwU  amuiffHaMit  of  th«  OaUe.      The  actual 

arrangement  of  the  battery  and  cable  is  represented  in  jF^'g. 
207 :  B  and  b',  represent  the  two  batteries,  and  e,  the  phle 
buried  in  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  ocean ;  m,  is  the 
key  for  setiding  at  pleasure  either  a  positive  or  negative  cur- 
rent ;  A,  the  point  at  which  the  cable  enters  the  sea;  o,  the 
Mgnal  galvanometer;  r,  the  plate  buried  in  the  earth  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  carrent  circulates  from  one 
pole  of  the  battery  through  a  to  o,  thence  to  the  plale  f,  and 
from  this  returning  through  the  ocean  to  the  plate  e,  finally 
reaches  the  opposite  pole  of  the  battery  to  that  from  which  it 
started.  To  use  the  cable  ndvantageously,  a  uniform  current 
of  positive  or  negative  electricity  must  not  be  employed,  but 
the  current  should  be  often  reversed;  this  is  accomplished,  in 
the  instrument  above  described,  by  the  constant  alterations  re- 
quired to  produce  the  dots  and  dashes,  as  already  described. 

41B.  BHCribt  the  Bctiul  HnDjcnien)  or  ttac  Cabl<. 
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490-  The  rata  •ftnma> 
mlMira.  The  signal  is 
transmitted  instanUj,  but 
a  slight  delay  of  perhaps 
gths  of  a  second  is  expe- 
rienced in  freeing  the  ca- 
ble. The  rate  of  transmis- 
sion is  fifteen  words  or 
seventy-five  letters  per  ^ 
minute,  but  twenty  wo«tU 
can  be  sent  quite  easily. 
There  is  no  doubt  that 
with  the  various  land 
lines  free  f]x>m  other  du- 
ty, a  despatdi  of  twenty 
words  could  readily  be 
transmitted  from  London 
to  New  York|  or  vice 
versctf  in  the  time  requir- 
ed to  write  it  over  four 
or  five  times;  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to 
send  it  the  entire  distance 
in  five  mmutes,  every 
thing  being  in  readiness 
for  it.  The  difference  of 
time  being  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  New  York,  des- 
patches often  reach  New 
York  dated  at  a  later  hour 
than  that  at  which  they 
9rnve.  The  news  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York 
afternoon  newspapers, 
leaves  London  often  at  3 
p.  K.  of  the  same  day. 
On  one  occasion  a  des- 
patch was  received  at 
New  York  at  about  11.30 
p.  M.,  dated  London  the 
following  day.  On  an- 
other occasion  a  despatch 
from  Borne  reached  New 
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York  at  8  ▲.  K.  on  the  day  of  its  date,  wa«  placed  in  a  Western 
city  at  8  A.  IL,  and  the  reply  which  passed  New  York  eastward 
about  11.30  A.  M^  doubtless  reached  Borne  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  On  one  occasion  a  despatdi  was  sent  from 
Loa4on  to  Washington  in  nine  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  and 
was  received  in  Washington  four  hours  fifty-eight  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  in  advance  of  the  hour  of  its  leaving  London. 
On  the  morning  of  Feb.  1st,  1868,  the  wireq  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  from  San  Francisco  to  Plaister  Cove, 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  wires  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland, 
and  London  Telegraph  Company  from  Plaister  Cove  to  Heart's 
Content,  w6re  connected,  and  a  brisk  conyersation  oonmienced 
between  these  two  continental  extremesc  Compliments  were 
then  exc)ianged  betwen  San  Francisco  and  Yalentia,  Ireland, 
when  the  latter  announced  that  a  message  was  just  then  being 
received  {rom  London  direct.  This  was  said  at  7.20  a.  h., 
Yalentia  time,  Feb.  1 :  at  7.31  a.  h.,  Valentaa  ^e,  the  London 
message  was  started  from  Yalentia  for  San  Francisco ;  passed 
through  New  York  at  2.35  a.  m^  New  York  time ;  was  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco  at  11.21  p.  sCyJan.  31,  San  Francisco 
time,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged — ^the  whole  process  oc- 
cupying two  jmnuies  actual  timey  and  th/B  distance  traversed 
about  14,000  miles!  Immediately  after  the  transmission  of 
the  message  referred  to,  the  operator  at  San  Francisco  sent  an 
eighty-word  message  to  Heart's  Content  in  three  minutes,  which 
the  operator  at  Heart's  Content  repeated  back  in  two  minutes 
and  ^j  seconds :  distance  about  5,000  miles  t  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  great  length  of  the  Cable  no  supplemental  battery  is 
required,  because  the  whole  force  of  the  current  is  transmitted, 
none  being  lost  as  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Telegraph  through 
imperfect  insulation. 

491.  pisWry  of  the  Atlantic  TeUffaph.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  scientific  achievements  of  the  present  Century. 
The  first  and  second  attempts  at  laying  the  caUe  in  1857  and 
1858  were  unsuccessful.  The  third  attempt  somewhat  later  in 
the  year  1858  succeeded,  and  telegraphic  communi  ation  across 
the  Atlantic  was  maintained  from  Aug.  6th  to  Sept.  1st,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  messages  having  been  transmitted 
from  Newfoundland  to  Yalentia,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

€90.  State  the  rate  of  tranwniiwiop.  Mentton  InfllaBoes  of  the  vapid  twiniHilirioa  of 
de^patchee.  Kzpbiin  how  a  nraamge  ftom  London  may  h«  xecdTed  at  New  York  the  day 
lMfi>ze  it  ie  Mat.— 421.  Qive  the  hietozy  of  the  AtUatic  Cable. 
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nine  irom  Valentia  to  iCfewfoundland.  On  Angnst  Slot  two 
important  messages  wera  sent  to  ttis  British  government  from 
Newfoundland,  but  the  next  day  communication  ceased,  and 
DO  efforts  to '  reestablish  it  proved  of  any  avail.  In  1865 
the  enterpriee  was  renewed  with  an  improved  cable,  which  was 
Hucceaefullj  hud  by  the  Great  Saatem  about  half  way  across 
lliB  Atlantic,  when  it  parted,  and  all  efforts  at  recovery  failed. 
In  1866  the  undertaking  was  renewed  with  a  new  cable,  whicli 
was  successfully  landed  in  Newfoundland  July  27tb.  The 
ships  then  returned  to  mid-ocean  for  the  pnrpose  of  finding  and 
raising  the  lost  cable  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  found  with- 
out difficulty,  and  aAer  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  was  finally 
raised,  spliced  to  the  remaining  portion,  and  the  whole  landed 
at  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7th.  The  successful  laying  of  these 
c^ee  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Field. 

4aa>    AppUcattoa  »f  ■l*ctr»-ab(iMtlaai  ta  the  pMdae- 
tiaa  armatlaii.     Various  applications  have  been  made  of  the 
-.  galvanic  current  to  the  production 

^^  of  motion.    They  all  depend  upon 

the  instantaneous  production  and 
destruction  of  force  by  establishing 
and  breaking  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  an  Electro- 
magnet. One  of  the  simplest  ia- 
Btrumenls  for  this  purpose  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  208.  It  represents 
an  electro-magnet  wound  with  cov- 
ered wire,  and  supported  vertically 
upon  a  stand:  V  is  a  brass  wheel, 
carrying  upon  its  circumference 
three  armatures  of  soft  iron,  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheeL  At  b,  oq  the  shafl:  of  the 
wheel,  ia  a  hrtak-jneee,  consisting  of 
a  small  metallic  disc,  from  w^hich 
project  in  a  lateral  direction  three 
iron  pins  corresponding  with  the 
three  iron  armatures.  The  battery 
current  entering  at  the  binding  cupj 
p,  divides  into  two  branches  and  as- 
cends each  of  the  legs  of  the  electro- 
magnet, then   descending,  the  two 
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branches  unite  and  ascend  by  the  single  external  wire,  b,  to 
the  break-piece :  thence  It  passes,  whenever  one  of  the  three 
iron  pins  is  in  c<mtact  with  the  silver  spring  in  which  the  wire 
terminates,  into  the  shaft  of  the  wheel,  and  eo'bjthe  brass 
supports,  8  8,  into  the  iron  cores  of  the  electro-magnet,  finding 
its  w&j,  at  H,  into  the  binding  cup,  n,  where  it  makes  its  final 
exit.  The  silver  spring  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  come 
into  contact  with  each  iron  pin  at  the  moment  when  the  corres- 
ponding armature  is  within  a  quarter-revolution  of  the  poles 
of  the  electro-magnet,  and  to  cease  its  contact  the  instant  each 
armature  is  brought  directly  over  the  two  electnMnagnetic 
poles.  As  soon  as  contact  between  the  pin  and  spring  takes 
place,  the  current  passes,  the  electro-magnet  is  exdted,  and  the 
armature  is  attracted  forcibly  towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet : 
when  it  reaches  them,  contact  is  broken,  the  current  ceases,  and 
the  electro-magnet  loses  its  power:  the  wheel  however,  continues 
its  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  momentum  which  it  has 
acquired,  until  the  pin  of  the  second  armature  comes  into  contact 
with  the  break-piece,  when  the  electro-magnet  again  becomes 
charged,  the  second  armature  is  attracted,  contact  is  again 
broken,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on.  By  these  successive 
attractions  a  rapid  rotaiy  movement  is  imparted  to  the  wheel, 
which  continues  as  long  as  the  current  circulates.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  forms  of  an  electro-magnetic  rotaiy  mar 
chine.  There  are  others  of  a  much  more  complicated  con* 
struction,  and  possessed  of  suffident  power  to  be  used  in  the 
movement  of  machinery. 

423.  Blectro-MotorofBLFroment.  ^^.  209  represents  a 
machine  constructed  by  M.  Froment,  at  Paris,  for  the  appUcatioa 
of  galvanic  electricity  as  a  motive  force  in  place  of  steam.  The 
prindple  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  instrument,  and  its  ao» 
tion  depends  upon  the  instantaneous  generation  and  destniction 
of  motive  power  by  establishing  and  breaking  the  circulation  of 
the  current.  It  consists  of  four  powerfiil  electro-magnets,  ▲,  b, 
c,  D,  fastened  upon  an  iron  frame,  x.  Between  these  electro* 
magnets  are  two  iron  wheels,  on  the  same  horizontal  axis,  carry- 
ing eight  8ofl  iron  armatures,  m,  m,  mounted  on  their  circumfer- 
ence parallel  to  the  axis;  The  current  from  the  battery  enters 
at  K,  ascends  the  wire,  e,  and  reaches  the  metallic  arc,  o,  which 
transmits  the  current  successively  into  each  pair  of  electro- 
magnets.   The  cuirent  is  broken  in  each  pair,  and  their  mag- 

428.    Detetite  Um  XIactio-motor  of  M.  Fvomant. 
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Fromtitt'i  Eltctto-^ator  for  dnvim  maehkutTf. 

netism  dpstroyed  just  as  each  armature  comes  opposite  to  their 
poles,  and  is  made  to  circulate  again  and  to  re-establish  their 
magnetisn)  at  the  moment  when  each  annature  has  passed  one- 
half  the  distance  which  separates  each  pair  from  the  pair 
immediately  following.  This  adjustment  ia  effected,  and  the 
proper  connections  established  and  broken  at  the  required  mo- 
ment, by  means  of  cogs  arranged  upon  the  arc,  o.  The  cur- 
rent finally  makes  its  exit,  and  returns  to  the  battery  by  the 
wire,  H.  In  this  manner,  the  armatures,  being  attracted  in  suc- 
cession by  the  four  pairs  of  electro-magnets,  the  wheels  to  which 
they  are  attached  acquire  a  rapid  rotary  motion,  and  this,  by 
the  wheel,  p,  and  an  endless  twid,  is  transmitted  to  any  ma- 
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chine,  a  grinding  mill  for  example,  which  it  is  desired  to  move. 
The  machine  employed  in  the  workshop  of  M.  Froment  is  of 
about  one-horse  power. 

424.  The  Sleetro-XBoior  of  SBL  Jacoby.  Electro-magnetic 
engines  of  much  greater  power  have  been  constructed.  In  1838, 
M.  Jaeobj,  at  St.  Petersburg,  built  an  electro-magnetic  engine 
of  sufficient  power  to  propel  a  boat  containing  twelve  persons, 
upon  the  river  Neva.  The  vessel  was  a  ten-oared  shallop,  pro- 
vided with  paddle-wheels,  to  which  motion  was  given  hj  the 
electro-magnetic  engine.  The  boat  was  28  feet  long,  7|  wide, 
and  drew  2f  feet  of  water.  During  a  voyage  which  lasted  sev- 
eral days  the  vessel  went  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
In  1839,  a  second  experiment  was  tried  in  the  same  boat,  the 
machine  being  worked  by  a  Grove's  battery  of  64  plati;ium 
plates,  each  having  36  square  inches  of  surface.  The  boat, 
^witlnt-party  of  fourteen  persons  on  board,  went  against  the 
stream  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

499.  Blectro-MagBetlc  Iio€om«tiv««.  About  1840,  an 
electro-magnetic  railrcmd  engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  David- 
son, in  Scotland,  and  tried  by  the  inventor  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railroad ;  it  weighed,  with  its  carriages,  batteries,  &c^ 
five  tons,  but  when  put  in  motion  it  traveled  only  four  miles  an 
hour,  exerting  a  power  less  than  that  of  a  single  man.  The 
arrangement  of  this  engine  was  not  unlike  that  exhibited  in  the 
machine.  Fig.  208,  the  chief  di^renoe  being  that  two  electro- 
magnets were  employed  instead  of  one,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  operate  directly  upon  the  shaft  of  tl^  engine,  the 
magnetism  of  the  electro-magnelfr  being  perpetually  induced 
and  destroyed  at  the  proper  moment  by  making  and  breaking 
connection  with  the  battery. 

420.  Ps^'a  Sloctro*Maf]ietie  ZiocomotiTe.  Some  very 
efficient  electro-motors  have  been  constructed  by  our  country- 
man. Dr.  Page.  With  an  electro-magnetic  locomotive  provided 
with  two  of  these  machines,  rated  at  four-horse  power  each, 
actuated  by  a  Grove's  batteiy  of  one  hundred  pairs,  a  speed  at 
the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour  upon  a  level  gfade  was  at- 
tained :  the  car  weighed  eleven  tons,  and  carried  fouiteen  passen- 
gers. The  engine  employed  was  the  axial  engine.  In  all  other 
engines  the  motion  is  produced  by  electro-magnets  of  foft  iron, 
which  are  alternately  magnetized  and  de-magnetized,  as  in  Fig, 


4M.  Describe  th«  Slectio-motor  of  H.  Jaooby.-— ^5.  Boflcribe  DtTidion*!  Stoctio- 
DBgDotto  LocomotiTe.— 426.  Describe  Page*8  Electro-magnetfo  LocomoCiTe. 
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208',  and  in  Fromenrs  electro-riiotor,'  Ftg,  209.  Iii  this  machine 
fhe  electro-magAets  are  dispensed  with,  and  a  long  Hollow  helix 
id  employed,  cbasisting  of  several  distinct  helices,  placed  one 
above  another,  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  tnbe,  each  having  inde- 
flendehl  connections  with  the  battery,  insulated  from  each, 
other,  and  arranged  in  sneh  a  way  that  each  helix  can  be  mag- 
netized and  de-magnetized  in  succession. — It  is  well  known  that 
ft  helix  of  wound  wire  itself  becotaes  magnetic,  and  possesses 
as  much  attractive  power  as  the  iron  armature  placed  within 
it,  Fig4  184,  p.  363.  If  siich  d  helix,  mounted  in  a  vertical 
position  in  such  il  way  that  an  iron  rod  can  be  introduced  into 
it  from  below,  be  connected  with  a  battery,  the  iron  rod  will 
be  at  once  drawn  up  into  it  and  be  sustained  oscillating  in 
its  axis,  even  though  it  may  weigh  many  pounds.  On  one 
occasion,  by  means  of  a  huge  helix,  a  weight  of  2,000  lbs. 
was  raised  five  inches  from  the  floor,  and  caused  to  vibrate 
for  an  inch  up  and  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  '  The 
battery  used  Wa^  fitly  paird  of  Grove's,  with  filatinum  plates 
twelve  inches  square,  ten  inches  immersed.  This  is  called  the 
axial  force  of  magnetism.  If  the  iron  rod  be  suspended  over 
the  opening  of  such  a  heliir,  as  a  5,  in  Fig.  210,  instead  of 
F'  210  tinder,  it  will  be  drawn  dowii  with  equal 
*^'  '  force  as  soon  as  the  wires,  /;,  n,  are  connected 
with  the  battery. — In  the  interior  of  this 
compound  helix  a  powerful  steel  oofi^^  id 
suspended  with  its  upper  end  upon  ^  level 
with  the  top  of  the  helix,  and  fastened  to  a' 
connecting  t(A  attached  to  a  crank  and  axle. 
As  spon  as  the  helix  opposite  its  lower  end- 
is  magnetized,  a  powerful  attraction  is  exerted 
The  axial  eUetro-  upou  the  magnet,  tending  to  draw  it  down- 
magnetu  or  .  ^^ards  i  as  it  dcsceuds,  it  de-magnetizes,  by 
means  of  a  proper  break-piece,  every  helix  that  it  passes  and 
leaves  behind  it,  while  it  magnetizes  in  succession  every  helix 
in  advance  of  it.  When  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  compound 
helix  the  process  is  reversed,  every  helix  above  it  is  succes- 
sively magnetized,  while  eveir  helix  that  it  passes  is  immedi- 
ately de-magnetized.  Thus  the  magnet  is  made  to  rise  again 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  compound  helix,  and  a  reciprocating 
motion  is  produced  which  is  imparted  to  the  crank  and  axle. 
An  axial  engine  of  this  description  was  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 

What  Is  the  arial  IbrM  of  magn«tlnn?    What  extraordinary  effecti  $n  pmdooed  by 
this  fbroe  ?    Describe  Page's  axial  engine. 
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flomaa  lostiiiite  of  four  or  five  horse-power,  the  hatteiy  of 
which  was  contained  within  the  space  <^  three  cobic  feet;  it 
was  a  zedprocating  oigine  of  two  Ibet  stn^^e,  and  the  wholes 
indnding  the  batteij,  wei^ied  about  one  ton* 

427*  mewartfs  Bleetoa-Baftar*  Becently  an  electro-motor 
has  been  OHistnicted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  New  Tozk,  in  which 
a  central  axis  about  three  feet  in  length,  is  snrroonded  by  a 
series  of  electro-magnets  so  placed  that  magnetic  action  is 
maintained  continoallj,  and  without  intennission.  The  magnets 
are  only  magnetized  twice  in  one  revolnticm,  imrfAnd  of  many 
times  as  in  most  otiier  motors  that  have  been  constructed ;  it  is 
daimed  that  much  greater  power  is  obtained,  and  at  fiur  less 
expense  than  any  other  machine  that  has  been  inyented.  The 
shaft  makes  fiYe  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  battciy 
of  forty  ceDs,  producing  one-tenth  of  one-horse  power,  and  at 
^areiqpense  of  about  twenty-nine  cents  per  cell  &r  forty-eight 
hours. 

428.  The  eKpanae  of  Blectre-aiaffBetiam  eempated  wMi 
Steam.  As  yet  electro-magnetic  engmes  haye  not  been  intro- 
duced to  any  extent,  because  the  expense  of  the  zinc  and  adds 
which  they  consume  is  &r  greater  than  that  of  the  coal  required 
to  produce  an  equal  force  by  means  of  steam.  Careful  experi« 
ments  have  shown  that  the  economic  difference  between  a  steam 
and  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  is  as  follows : 

A  gnin  of  cosi  bamed  under  the  boiler  of  a  Cornish 

engine,  lifted 148  lbs.  1  foot  high. 

A  grain  of  sine  consumed  in  a  battery  to  move  an 

electro-magnetic  engine,  lifted    ....••      80  lbs.  1  foot  high. 

The  cost  of  coal  is,  per  cwt., Od 

The  cost  of  zinc  is,  per  cwt., 216dL 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  zinc  consumed  in  the  production  of  one-horse  power.  Page 
computes  the  consumption  of  zinc  in  his  engine  at  3  lbs.  of 
zinc  per  day,  for  one-horse  power.  Joule  calculates  the  con- 
consumption  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  at  45  lbs. 
per  day,  for  one-horse  power  in  Grove's  battery,  and  in  Dan- 
iell's  battery  at  75  lbs.  There  are  also  other  disadvantages ;  the 
combustion  of  metals  with  a  three  or  four-horse  power  engine,  is 
very  rapid  at  all  the  points  where  the  current  is  broken  in  de- 
magnetizing the  electro-magnets.  The  power  is  also  appplied 
at  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage,  and  the  conversion  of  eleo- 

427  nweribe  Steirait^selectio-inotor.<-'428.  State  the  oompizatiTe  ezpeDM  cT  ekelio* 
nagiMtiain  aod  Btwan. 
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trp-magnetism  into  mechanical  force  19  attended  with  much  more 
loss  than  the  conversion  of  heat  into  motion  in  the  steam- 
engine.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  very  great  reduction  in  the 
power  of  the  magnet  the  instant  the  armature  is  separated  from 
it ;  and  the  larger  the  magnets  and  engines,  the  greater  the  loss 
of  power.  These  objections  are  less  applicable  to  Page's  en- 
gine, constructed  on  the  axial  principle,  than  anj  other.  The 
cost  per  day,  however,  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  against 
these  engines ;  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  thej  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  usefully  applied,  especially 
in  trades  and  occupations  of  small  capital,  where  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  mechanical  power  is  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  &cility  of  producing  it  instantaneously  and  at 
will :  this  would  be  the  case  even  though  the  power  should  cost 
twenty  times  as  much  as  the  same  amount  furnished  by  a 
Cornish  steam  engine.  To  this  must  be  added  the  important 
consideration  of  perfect  safety  and  the  entire  freedom  from 
the  danger  of  explosion. 

429.  Blectro-masrnetic  Clocks.  Electro-magnets  are  often 
used  as  a  motive  power  in  clocks.  The  oscillation  of  the  pendu- 
lum establishes  and  breaks  the  connection  between  an  electro- 
magnet and  a  battery,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  pendulum 
by  the  raising  and  dropping  of  an  armature,  sufficient  impulse  to 
maintain  its  motion.  This  interrupted  connection  may  be  com-> 
municated  by  a  wire  to  all  the  clocks  in  a  large  city,  and  cause 
them  to  move  at  exactly  the  same  rate,  and  thus  one  central 
dock  may  become  the  motor  and  regulator  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  time-pieces.  Such  clocks,  however,  steadily  deterio- 
rate in  consequence  of  the  rapid  combustion  which  takes  place 
at  the  points  where  contact  with  the  battery  is  made  and 
broken ;  and  for  this  reason  a  dock  of  ordinary  construction 
moved  by  a  weight  and  spring,  is  employed  to  furnish  the 
standard  time,  and  its  pendulum  as  it  oscillates  is  used  to  reg- 
ulate the  current  which  turns  the  hands  upon  an  indefinite 
number  of  electrical  dials.  Fi^,  211  represents  a  dial  of  this 
description^  and  Fig.  212,  the  mechanism  by  which  its  hands 
are  turned.  An  electro-magnet,  B,  is  used  to  attract  an  arma^ 
ture  of  sod  iron,  p,  turnuig  on  a  pivot,  €U  This  armature  trans- 
mits its  motion  to  a  lever, «,  which  by  means  of  a  ratchet  turns 
the  wheel  a.    This,  by  the  pinion  d,  turns  the  wheel  c,  and 

429.  How  11U17  a  pendalam  be  made  to  oadllate  by  eleotio*Biaffiietim?  How  may 
one  clock  be  made  to  todleato  time  on  many  dlali  in  dSfbreat  places?  Deicribe  Fig% 
an  and  212 
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Fig.  zii.  Ftg.  ns. 


this,  hf  a  ieri«8  of  wlteelH  and  jfinioB9,  moveEi  the  hands.  The 
regular  motion  of  the  hands  depends  upon  the  regnkrily  of  the 
OBcillatioBB  of  the  armature  p,  and  this  regularltj  ia  mointamed 
by  making  and  breaking  the  eonneetion  between  the  electro-mag- 
net B,  cmd  the  batfeiy,  t^  tbe  movement  of  the  penduhun  of  th6 
standard  clock  mentioned  above.  In  this  manner,  all  the  cloc^B 
Ml  a  city,  ii>< »  kpge  hotel,  or  cm  Itie  line  of  a  railroad,  Aay  b« 
made  to  indicate  exactly  the  seme  time,  for  the  electrical  cur- 
rent, travelling  at  the  rate  of  18,780  miles  in  a  second,  takes 
but  an  inappreciable  time  to  traverse  the  whole  line,  Mr. 
Bain  has  invented  an  electrical  dock  which  is  driven  by  the 
current  derived  ftom  an  esnh-battery,  consisting  of  one  lino 
sadon&CBiboa  plate,  imbedded  in  the  ground,  about  four  feet 
apart  and  three  fe«t  deep.     S4t4,  p.  385. 

1h«  exact  tjiae  vriien  the  Bun  or  a  Btar  crosses  tbe  metidian 
M  one  obBcrvatory,  can  be  letegrephed  instantaneoaely  to  others, 
and  ts  dislant  pl«>es ;  and  it  is  tbos  that  the  exact  time  of  nocm 
is  flashed  ftom-  a  central  obserratoiy  to  many  distant  points. 
Time  at  %rtfl>rd  is  telegraphed  thmi  New  York,  and  tins  fVom 
the  Dudley  ObservMory  at  Albany.  Other  applications  have 
been  made  of  elcctro>ait^Betism  to  the  belts  of  betels  and 
houses,  and  other  minor  conveniences  of  house-keepiugl 

me  pli»  to  ftootiiH  T 
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430.  The  BlMtrjc  Flre-AIarm.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
nnd  useful  npplications  of  gal  vtinic  electricity  is  to  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  the  flre-alHnn  of  cities.  A  centnil  office  b  established, 
where  R  battery  ia  placed  which  is  always  in  actioa.  From  this 
ft  wire  proceeds  to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  is  csrried  at  Buit- 
ftUe  points,  inio  the  interior  of  iron  boxes  fixed  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets :  after  entering  ench  box  the  wire  again  emerges, 
and  »  carried  to  the  next  box,  and  so  on  m  succession  through 
them  all,  nnd  is  finally  relumed  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
battery  fro;n  which  it  started.  Thus  an  electrical  current  is 
const&ntty  Icepl  in  drculation  through  every  part  of  the  entire 
diy  circuit.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  box  Is  repre- 
sented in  /Vf.  218;  The  current  enters  at  O,  by  means  of  an 
Fig.  lis. 


n<  BtMrfc  Firt-Alarm. 

ISO.    DcKiilKlluElKtrioflre-AUnii.    DHcrllM tht  ■mngeDHnt of tl» win.    ^lnr 
1>  ibe  cnnmi  brektn  ? 
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insulated  \?ire,  taking  the  course  indicated  by  ihe  arrows,  de- 
scending in  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  boxes,  aa  far 
as  R,  and  then  ascending  and  passing  into  the  interior  circalar 
box  until  it  reaches  b  :  b  is  a  lever  of  wood,  haying  its  upper 
surface  covered  hy  a  thin  strip  of  metal,  which  by  means  of  a 
spring  is  firmly  pressed  against  the  brass  wheel  w.  By  the 
side  of  the  lever  b,  is  a  second  lever  which  is  concealed  in  the 
Fig.,  constructed  of  wood,  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  having 
its  upper  sur&ce  covered  also  with  a  thin  metallic  strip,  whi(£ 
is  in  like  manner  pressed  firmly  upon  the  wheel  w,  by  means 
of  a  spring.  Although  these  levers  are  placed  side  by  side, 
there  is  no  direct  metallic  communication  between  them,  except 
by  means  of  the  wheel  w*  The  current,  when  it  reaches  the 
first  lever,  b,  descends  upon  the  brass  strip  which  covers  its 
upper  suriace,  to  w,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  second  lever, 
behmd  b,  and  ascends  by  the  brass  strip  which  covers  it,  to  the 
upper  end,  whence  it  passes  by  the  wire  as  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  to  the  electro-magnet  £,  After  circulating  through  both 
arms  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  emerges  and  passes  by  the  wire 
in  front  of  the  bell  G,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  box,  and 
thence  by  the  wire  ^,  ascends  in  the  space  between  the  outer 
aiid  the  inner  box  to  the  point  o,  where  it  again  enters  the  iron 
tube  through  which  it  had  descended,  and  passes  on  to  the  next 
adjoining  box.  It  will  be  observed  that  so  long  as  both  levers, 
b,  rest  upon  the  wheel  w,  the  electric  current  circulates  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  apparatus :  and  that  when  one  or  both 
the  levers  cease  to  press  upon  the  wheel  w,  the  current  ceases 
to  circulate.  When  a  fire  occurs,  the  box  must  be  opened  and 
the  lever,  l,  pushed  down  as  &r  it  can  be  made  to  go.  This 
movement  winds  up  a  spring  and  sets  in  motion  a  train  of  wheels 
by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  w«  Thb  wheel 
is  not  continuous,  but  is  broken  by  notches  in  its  circomfer^ 
ence.  As  each  notch  comes  successively  beneath  the  levers 
B,  their  connection  with  the  wheel  w,  is  broken,  and  the  cuirent 
ceases  to  fiow:  this  immediately  de-magnetises  the  electro- 
magnet E,  and  allows  its  armature  A,  to  drop :  at  the  same 
instant  the  current  ceases  to  circulate  through  the  entire  dty 
circuit,  and  by  releasing  an  armature  attached  to  an  electro- 
magnet in  a  central  tower,  sets  in  motion  a  train  of  machinery 
by  which  a  heavy  blow  is  struck  once  by  a  powerfol  hammer 
upon  the  Fire  Bell,  and  an  alarm  sounded.    As  the  wheel  w. 

What  must  lie  dOM  ^ihea  an  alarm  Is  to  bo  roandcd  ? 
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revolves,  and  etoch  notch  passes  on,  the  oommimication  between 
the  levers  ii,  and  the  wheel  w,  is  re-established,  the  entire  city 
circuit  is  agahi  rendered  complete,  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  aga'n  drawn  up,  and  the  machinery  in  the  central 
tower  is  stopped,  one  blow  only  having  been  strudc  upon  the  bell. 
If,  however,,  there  be  more  than  oile  notch  in  the  wheel  w; 
as  it  revolves  the  process  is  presently  repeated,  and  a  second 
blow  is  given  upon  the  belL  These  notches  may  be  cut  quite 
near  each  other,  at  regular  intervals,  or  &r  apart  and  at  unequal 
distances :  thus  many  combinations  may  be  effected,  by  which 
a  variety  of  blows  may  1^  struck  upon  the  bell,  characteristic 
of  each  box,  and  determining  the  locality  of  the  fire*  Each 
box  is  distinguished  by  a  number,  and  the  notches  are  cut  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  strike  this  number  upon  the  belL  Thus, 
if  two  notches  be  cut  quite  close  together,  and  then,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them,  four  other  notches  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  the  effect  will  be  to  strike  two  strokes  in  rapid  0uc- 
cession,  and  then,  after  a  brief  interval,  four  others,  denoting  the 
number  24,  and  indicating  that  box  24  is  the  one  nearest  the 
fire.  By  pulling  the  lever  l,  down  once,  the  machinery  is 
wound  up  just  enough  to  make  the  wheel  w,  revolve  five  times, 
and  thus  the  number  24,  in  the  above  case,  will  be  repeated  five 
timei.  With  every  completion  of  the  circuit,  the  armature  of  the 
electro-magnet  in  each  box  is  drawn  violently  back  to  the  mag- 
net, and  a  stroke  given  upon  the  bell  o.  The  alarm  is  there- 
fore repeated  in  every  iron  box  in  the  city,  and  may  be  inade 
to  indicate  the  locality  of  the  fire  in  every  engine-house*  The 
box  is  kept  securely  locked,  and  the  lever  l,  is  moved  by 
means  of  a  projecting  pin,  l,  upon  the  inside  of  the  open  door, 
represented  in  the  Mg.  This  pin  extends  through  the  door,  and 
may  be  moved  upon  the  opposite  side  while  the  door  is  closed : 
8  8,  are  springs  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pin  l,  to  its 
former  position  after  being  once  thrust  down.  The  whole  box 
is  closed  by  an  external  door  not  represented  in  the  Fig^  the 
key  of  which  is  kept  in  some  neighboring  house.  In  'some 
cases,  the  alarm  is  first  telegraphed  to  a  central  ofiice,  and  from 
that  transmitted  to  a  number  of  Fire-bella  distributed  over  the 
city.  The  advantage  of  making  use  of  a  circuit  which  is  con- 
stantly closed,  instead  of  bringing  the  battery  into  use  only  at 
the  moment  when  the  alarm  is  to  be  sounded,  is,  that  it  furnishes 
evidence  of  being  constantly  in  working  order,  and  makes  the 

TTovf  H  f^o-nnmbcr  of  tho  box  stroek  apon  the  bell  ? 
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transmission  ot  the  alarm  perfectly  certain ;  for  the  instant  any 
disarrangement  takes  place  and  the  current  ceases  to  circulate, 
the  alarm-bell  is  sounded  once.  One  stroke  upon  the  central 
bell,  not  repeated,  indicates  that  the  circuit  is  broken  and  the 
line  ont  of  working  order :  for  this  reason  there  is  no  box  in 
the  system  marked  number  I.  As  one  strokir  indicates  no 
alarm  of  fire,  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  time  and  to  sig- 
nalize the  exact  hour  of  noon,  by  opemng  any  one  of  the  iron 
boxes  in  the  system  and  breaking  the  circuit  once :  this  gives 
one  stroke  upon  the  centr^  bell,  and  also  upon  all  the  smaller 
bells  distributed  through  the  boxes.  The  battery  required  i3 
about  one  hundred  eells,  of  Daniell's.  The  iron  tube  which 
leads  from  each  itovi  box  to  the  ground  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  regular  working  of  the  apparatus,  but  is  intended  to  carry  off 
lightning,  and  to  furnish  a  connection  with  the  ground  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  earth  for  a  part  of  the  circuit, 
as  is  done  in"  the  case  of  the  ordiriGary  Telegraph. — On  the  same 
principle,  the*  burglaavalarms  are  constructed,  which  are  fre- 
quently attached  to  windows  and  doors.  The  opening  of 
nie^irtndow,  or  door,  breaks  an'  electrical  current  circulating 
throughout  the  house  from  a  central  battery,  and  telegraphs 
the  alarm  and  the  particular  door  or  window  to  some  central 
apartment. 

431.  Sltfttkie  da&s-lightbisr-  An  ingenious  application 
of  the  above  principles  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  lighting  the'  street  gas-lamps.  A  small  iron  box  is 
plaiied  directly  beneath  the  jet,  in  which  i&  placed  a  small  elec- 
tro-magnet, which  is  connected  with  a  battery  current  circulat- 
ing from  lamp  to  lamp,  throughout  the  town.  As  soon  as  this 
electro-magnet  is  actuated  by  the  current,  it  attracts  an  arma- 
ture, and  opens  a  conical  gas-stopper,  thus  allowing  the  gas  tor 
pass  into  the  jet,  where  it  is  immediately  lighted  by  an  electric 
spark  flashed  fvoxa  the  batteiy,  bct^^een  two  platmum  points, 
which  ai^  placed  directly  over  the  aperture.  On  reversing  the 
current,  the  conical  stopper  is  pushed  back  into  its  place,  and 
the  gas-light  is  extinguished.  The  battery  current  in  this 
apparatus  is  furnished  by  a  thermo-electric  pile,  excited  by  a 
powerful  gas-light.  The  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington 
is  illuminated  by  gas  turned  on  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
battery  consists  of  200  jars,  and  consumes  600  lbs.  of  zinc,  80 
lbs.  of  mercury,  and  50  gallons  of  sulphuric  add,  per  annum. 

How  may  the  hour  of  noon  be  stmok  on  the  central  bell?  How  lati^d  a  battefy  if 
roqiifrri?— 481.  What  application  has  been  made  of  these  principles  to  the  U^^ting  of 
»tuet  lamps? 
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43d.  ProsrrtfM  iM^  dii^^veiry  Itt  HctflihMniliiMaM.     The 

iSuecessiTe  discoreriea  witich  led  to  the;  ooostruetioii  of  the  pow- 
erful electro-magneto  on  which  the  Magnetie  Telegraph  and  the 
yariocis  electro-motord  above  described  depend,  are  as  foUowg. 
The  fundamental  fact  of  th6  influence  cf  a  wure  carrying  the^ 
gnlvantc  current  upon  the  magnetie  needle  was  dscorered  by 
Oerated.  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  Whiter  of  1810-20.  The 
aecond  met,  that  the  wire  carrying  the  current  is  itself  mi^netic 
and  will  attract  iron  filings,  was  discovered  by  Arago  and  Davy^ 
in  1820.  The  tMid  fact,  that  two  Wires  throogh  which  gid- 
vanic  cttrren«»  are  passing  ifi  the  same  direction  attract^  and 
those  in  the  opposite  direction  i^pel  each  other,  was  discovered 
by  Ampbre  in  1830,  and  it  was  on  this  that  he  constructed  his 
celebrated  theory,  §403,  thai  nUagnetbm  is  produced  by  correntfi^ 
of  eleclncity  cii*eulating  aro«md  the  magnet  at  right  angles  to 
Mie  line  joiiiing  the  two  pol^s :  it  also  led  Arago  in  the  same 
year  to  magnetise  steel  wire  and  sewing  ne^es,  by  transmit- 
ting ft  current  of  electricity  thfotigh  a  helix  of  wire  surrounding- 
a  glass  tube  contuning  within  it  the  neectte  or  wire  to  be  mag- 
netized^ I^^f.  182,  183<  The  next  important  step  was  made 
by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  at  London,  in  1825,  by  inventing  the  electro- 
magnet. He  bent  a  piece  of  iron  wire  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, covered  it  with  varnish  to  insulate  it^  and  snnounded  it 
with  a  helix  of  soft  copper  wire^  throogh  which  the  battery 
current  *was  ti^ansmitted,  the  spires  of  the  helix  bekig-  separated 
ftom  each  otbef  to  a  considerable^  distance^  When  a  galvanic 
current  was  passed  through  the  helix  from  a  small  battery 
<!M>n9isting  of  a  single  cellf  the  iron  vrire  became  magnetic^ 
^d  continued  so  during  the  passage  of  tho  current.  When' 
the  current  was  interrapted  ^e  magnetism  ^Usappeaied^  and 
thus  was  produced  the  first  temporary  soft  iron  electro-magnet« 
This  electro-magnet  was  very  feeble  in  power,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  act  by  a  current  transmitted  through  a  long  wire. 
The  next  step  in  advance  was  made  by  our  countryman, 
Prof.  Henry,  in  1828,  by  insulating  the  conducting  wire  itself 
with  a  well  wound  covering  of  cotton  or  silk,  instead  of  the 
curved  iron  bar,  and  by  winding  the  whole  length  of  the 
horsef*shoe  with  a  series  of  coils  in  close  contact,  and  then 
successive  stratas  of  coils  over  the  first,  care  being  taken  to 
secure  uisulatioiL  between  each  layer  by  a  covering  of  silk 
ribbon.     By  this  arrangement  tlie  power  of  the  electro-magnet, 

Describe  the  progress  of  dlfMsoreiy  In  eleetro-maKnetism.    Who  constraeted  the  flrst 
elcctro-ii»(pi«t  ?    VHxB  ooDBtraeied  the  flnt  offectiTe  cIectro>inagnet  ? 
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with  the  same  amonnt  of  galTiuiio  ibroe,  was  increased  several 
times,  and  it  was  found  t£at  a  current  transmitted  through  a 
long  wire  could  be  used  to  create  a  powerful  electro-magnet  at 
the  distance  of  many  milee,  and  make  signals  by  striking  a  bell, 
especially  if  a  battery  of  intensity,  §341,  consisting  ^  many 
cells,  was  employed.  This  discovery  made  the  construction  of 
an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  which  had  been  tried  without 
success  in  England  in  1825,  a  possibility,  and  served  as  the 
fiNmdation  for  Morse's  electro-magnetic  instrument.  Prof.Heniy 
still  further  increased  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet  by  using 
a  number  of  separate  coils,  having  independent  connection  with 
the  battery,  on  the  same  horsenshoe,  in  place  of  one  kmg  single 
c(mL  In  this  manner  the  powerful  electro-magnets  capable  of 
sustaining  from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  were  made,  which 
have  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of  electro-motors. 
He  also  exhibited  the  first  mechanical  motion  ever  produced 
by  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  means  of  a  vibrating 
beam  placed  horizontally  over  two  upright  magnets :  a  fiy-wheel 
was  subsequently  attached  to  this,  and  afterwards  a  rotatory 
motion  given.  An  account  of  this  instrument  is  contained  in 
Silliman's  Journal  for  1831. 

Finally,  the  constant  battery  of  Prof.  Daniell  was  invented  in 
1836 ;  the  possibility  of  using  the  eartli  as  a  part  of  the  tele* 
graphic  ciixniit,  was  discovered  by  Steinheil  in  1837  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  these  principles  were  applied  by  our  countryman. 
Prof.  Morse,  to  the  construction  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 
About  the  same  time,  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  needle  telegraph 
was  introduced  in  England;  Danieirs  and  Grove's  batteries 
were  perfected  in  1843;  and  the  first  telegraph  line  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  erected  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1844. 
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433.  ▼•ltn-Bl«ctric  Zndnotiaii.  An  Indnead  ••Gon(bur7 
•iMtrical  enrrMit  prodnMd  hj  —UMiihingwid  breaklitg  Uw 
ftbamrf  cart*at  ttf  m  OalraBic  Battary.  We  have  seen  that 
tiie  &icti(nial  clectridty  of  fhe  machine  induces  electricity  in  all 
SDironndiDg  bodies,  gSlO.  The  electridty  of  the  battery  acts  in  a 
eimilar  manner,  bnt  only  at  the  instant  'when  the  current  begins, 
and  at  the  instant  when  it  ceases,  to  fiow :  during  its  conttno- 
ooa  flow,  no  inductive  influence  whatever  is  exerted  by  it.  This 
tact  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  1831.  He  found  that 
a  wire  transmitting  a  poweriul  current,  induces  a  momentary 
current  in  a  second  wire  parallel  to  the  first,  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  brought  together,  and  united  so  as  to  form  a 
clomd  circuit,  whenever  the  connection  of  the  original  wire  with 
the  battery  is  made,  or  is  broken.  This  he  called  Vi^ta-  Eleetrie 
Indaetion.  The  e9G4l  is  much  increased,  if  instead  of  employ- 
ing simple  parallel  wires,  the  wires  of  the  two  currents  are 
coiled  into  two  helices  and  arranged  one  witluo  the  other.  Tba 
wire  which  conveys  the  primary  current,  or  the  primary  coU, 
is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  for  the  seccodary  current,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  secondary  coil  are  joined  leather  so 
as  to  fimn  a  closed  or  continuous  drcuit.  A  galvanometer  is 
connected  with  the  extromitiea  of  the  secondary  coil,  in  such  & 
manner  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  closed  circuit,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  actual  passage  of  the  current.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  secondary  current  under  these  circumstances,  may 
be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fi^.  214.  Let  p 
Fig.  ai4. 


ral(a.£I«trw  Advcn'on 


WkMbtlMHIlBtitfualwWIMIlMdjdaiUottmiiiHtlT    Wbrt  la  tba  lOKt  of  m 
iHlvouTT^Dff  ftfinrmit  vponactoHHl  pualM  wire?    How  cui  Ihii«fl0  -  ~     - 
WhoiUMamwltbmkcMr    WbM dhih did  1m iln is  thl> Indactm *. 
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represent  the  inner  primary  helix,  composed  of  a  short  piece 
of  stout  wire  carefuUj  wound  with  silk  or  cotton  and  varnished 
with  gum-lac,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  insulated,  and  haying 
its  two  extremities  connected  with  the  binding  enps  d  and<^ 
through  which  a  ooimeetion  is  established  witb  the  iMtitery. 
Let  s,  represent  the  outer  secondaiy  helix,  composM  of  a  greai 
length  of  very  fine  copper  wire,  also  carefully  insulated,  and 
entirely  separated  from  the  primary  helix,  and  havii^  its  ex* 
tremitiea  connected  i^ith  the  binding  cups  a  and  b^  through 
which  a  connection  is  established  with  the  galvanometer  G,  thus 
forming  a  chsed  circuit,  of  which  the  galvanometer  is  a  pert 
The  connection  of  the  primary  helix  'mth  the  battery  is  made 
or  broken  at  pleasure  by  connecting  or  disoonnecting  the  bal^ 
tery  wire,  by  means  of  the  hand,  with  the  binding  cup  €•  It  is 
found  that  the  moment  the  connection  is  completed  with  the 
battery,  and  the  galvanie  current  begins  to  circulate  throbgh 
the  inner  primary  ooiil  p^  a  secondary  current  of  positive  eleo* 
tricity  instantly  drculates  in  an  oppoaite  direction  through  the 
xmier  coil,  shown  by  the  violent  oscillations  of  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer.  This  secondary  current  continues  only  for  a 
moment  and  almost  immediately  ceases.  If  the  connection  of 
the  primary  coil  with  the  battery  be  kept  up,  the  flow  of  the 
induced  secondary  current  ceases,  as  is  shown  by  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  returning  to  its  position  of  rest  Again,  the 
instant  that  the  connection  of  the  primary  coil  p,  with  the  bat* 
tery  is  broken  by  removing  the  batteiy  wire  from  the  bmding 
cup  c,  and  the  primary  current  ceases  to  flow  through  p,  a  mo« 
mentary  secondary  current  of  positive  electricity,  flowing  in  the 
scone  direction  with  the  primary  current,  circulates  throughout 
the  entire  coil,  shown  by  the  powerful  impulse  which  it  imparts 
to  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  These  currents  are  only 
momentary,  but  are  characterized  by  great  power  and  intensity. 
Though  the  current  of  positive  electricity  is  only  spoken  of,  ac» 
cording  to  the  principle  laid  doumy  §333,  p,  309,  it  must  he  vnder^ 
stood,  thai  a  moTnerUary  current  of  secondary  negative  dectricity 
is  also  produced  at  the  same  timCy  flowing  in  the  opposite  diree- 
tion  to  that  of  the  secondary  positive:  when  contact  with  the 
battery  is  completed,  it  circulates  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
primary  currents  when  contact  with  the  battery  is  broken,  it 
circulates  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  secondary  electric 
current  thus  induced  is  not  derived  from  the  battery,  nor  from 

Dcw*iibe  the  apparatus  by  whlcts  those  efTeets  may  be  demongUntdd.    t*  a  negaftra 
a9  v/lU  as  a  poriUve  cuxront  Induood  ? 
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the  primary  current ;  it  is  tbe  electricitj  natural  to  the  secon- 
darj  wire,  the  equilibrium  of  irhich  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  production  and  cessation  of  the  primary  current  in  its 
vicinity :  if  the  secondary  wire  be  very  short,  the  amount  of 
induced  electricity  is  very  small,  because  the  amount  of  matter 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  primary  current  is  very  little,  and 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  it  contains  very  trifling :  if 
the  wire  be  increased  in  length  the  induced  electricity  man- 
ifested is  correspondingly  increased,  because  of  the  larger 
amount  of  matter  operated  upon j  and  Ihe  larger  amount  of  elec- 
tricity whose  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  the 
primary  current.  It  is  essential  to  the  complete  success  of 
these  experiments,  that  the  secondary  wire  should  be  much 
longer  and  finer  than  the  primary. 

434*  Faraday'i  Bacperimentk  In  Mr.  Faraday's  origi- 
nal experiments  the  helices  were  arranged  as  follows :  **  About 
twenty-six  feet  of  copper  wire,  one-twentteth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, were  wound  round  a  cylinder  of  wood  as  a  helix,  the 
different  spires  of  which  were  prevented  from  touching  by  a 
thin  interposed  twine :  this  helix  was  covered  with  calico,  and 
then  a  second  wire  applied  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way 
twelve  helices  were  super-imposed,  each  containing  an  average 
length  of  twenty-seven  feet,  and  all  in  the  same  direction.  The 
first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh,  of  these  helices, 
were  connected  at  their  extremities,  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form 
one  helix :  the  others  were  connected  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
thus  two  principal  helloes  were  produced  closely  interposed, 
having  the  same  directbn,  not  touching  anywhere,  and  each 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  feet  in  length  of  wire. 
One  of  these  helices  was  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  the 
other  with  a  voltaic-battery  of  ten  pairs  of  plates  four  inches 
square,  with  double  coppers,  and  well  charged;  yet  not  the 
slightest  sensible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  could  bo 
observed.  Then  two  hundred  and  three  feet  of  copper  wire 
in  one  length  were  coiled  around  a  large  block  of  wood :  other 
two  hundred  and  three  feet  of  similar  wire  were  interposed  as  a 
spiral  between  the  turns  of  the  first  coil,  and  metallic  contact 
everywhere  prevented  by  twine.  One  of  these  helices  was 
connected  with  a  galvanometer,  and  the  other  with  a  battery  of 

one  hmidred  pairs  of  plates  four  inches  square,  with  double 

*■  ■  - 

Is  the  seooodtfy  eomat  deitred  from  fh«  battery  or  the  prfmaxT  current?  What  is 
)f9  noaroet  What  to  the  eflbetof  Irastbenhtg  the  secondary  coU  ?— 4S4.  QIto  the  history 
of  Mr.  Fkzaday's  disooTexy. 
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coppers,  and  well  charged.    When  the  contact  was  made^  there 
was  a  sudden  and  very  slight  eifect  at  the  galvanometer,  and 
there  was  also  a  slight  similar  effect  when  the  contact  with  the 
battery  was  broken.     But  whilst  the  voltaic  current  was  contin- 
uing to  pass  through  the  one  helix,  no  galvanometrical  appear- 
ances nor  any  effect  like  induction  upon  the  other  helix  could 
be  perceived,  although  the  active  power  of   the  battery,  was 
proved  to  be  great  by  its  heating  its  own  helix,  and  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  discharge  when  made  through  charcoal.    Repeti- 
tion of  the  experiments  with  a  battery  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pairs  of  plates,  produced  no  other  effects :  but  it  was 
ascertained,  both  at  this  and  the  former  time,  that  the  slight 
deflection  of  the  needle  occurring  at  the  moment  of  completing 
the  connection,  was  always  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  equally 
slight  deflection  produced  when  the  contact  was  broken,  was  in 
the  other  direction ;  and  also  that  these  effects  occurred  when 
the  first  helices  were  used.     The  results  which  I  had  by  this 
time  obtained  with  magnets  led  me  to  believe  that  the  battery 
current  through  one  wire  did  in  reality  induce  a  similar  current 
through  the  other  wire,  but  that  it  continued  for  an  instant  only, 
and  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  an  electrical  wave  paFsed 
through  from  the  shock  of  a  common  Leyden  jar,  than  of  the 
current  from  a  voltaic  battery,  and  therelore  might  magnetize 
a  steel  needle,  though  it  scarcely  affected  the  galvanometer. 
This  expectation  was  confirmed;   for  on  substituting  a  small 
hollow  helix,  formed  round  a  glass  tube,  for  the  galvanometer, 
introducing  a  steel  needle,  making  contact  as  before  between 
the  battery  and  the  inducing  wire,  and  then  removing  the 
needle  before  the  battery  contact  was  broken,  it  was  found 
magnetized."    In  these  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  secondary  wire  was  no  longer  than  the  pri- 
mary wire,  and  consequently  the  results  obtained  were  ex- 
tremely feeble ;  the  current  obtained  from  the  secondary  wire 
had  in  fact  less  intensity  than  that  obtained  from  the  primary : 
no  effect  was  produced  upon  the  tongue,  no  sparks,  no  heating 
of  fine  wire  or  charcoal,  no  chemical  effects ;  the  current  was 
indicated  only  by  the  galvanometer  and  by  its  magnetic  efiects : 
no  additional  effect  was  produced  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
battery  from  10  cells  to  120.     If  the  coils  had  been  unequal,  the 
shorter  used  for  the  primary,  and  the  longer  for  the  secondary, 
very  different  results  might  have  been  obtained.    This  reversal 

WhAt  effect  would  have  been  produced  had  Mr,  Faraday  uaed  a  k»gv  asoondaiy  ooil  t 
Who  first  introduced  the  OM  of  the  long  seoondary  coll  T 
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of  the  relative  length  of  the  coila  was  first  made  by  ouii  conn- 
trjman,  Dr.  Page :  by  making  use  of  a  Bhort  primary  coil,  and 
a  secondary  coil  920  feet  in  length  ha  ealablished  the  prin- 
ciple, that  to  obtain  indnced  currents  of  high  intensity  from 
a  battery  of  ft  single  or  only  a  few  purs  of  plates,  the  induced 
or  secondary  circuit  most  bo  mnch  longer  than  the  indncing 
or  battery  circnit.  By  employing  a  short  primary  coil,  and  a 
secondary  coil  of  copper  ribboa  220  feet  in  length  and  one  inch 
wide,  powerfijl  shodcs  were  obtained,  a  Leyden  jar  chai^;ed,  and 
water  decomposed,  by  the  acdon  of  the  secondary  current :  with 
a  coil  320  feet  in  length,  a  secondary  current  was  obtained  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  pass  between  ^arcoal  points  before  etm- 
tact.  The  establuhment  of  this  principle  led  to  the  construction 
of  several  important  instmmentA  ibr  the  development  of  secoo- 
daiy  electricity,  and  eventually  to  that  of  Bahinkor£rs  coiL 

43S.  TIm  imdactlT*  •Act  of  tho  Prlmarr  tmntatt  takM 
placB  tkroaf  h  a  c«Baid«rable  dictaac*.  The  inductive  influ- 
ence of  the  primary  current  takes  place  even  when  the  primary 
and  secondaiy  coils,  are  not  placed  one  within  the  other,  but  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  distance.    Thus  in  Fig.  215,  let  l, 

Fig.  316. 


represent  one  cell  of  a  Darnell's  battery ;  a,  the  primary  coU, 
composed  of  a  short  strip  of  copper  ribbon,  and  having  one  of 
ite  extremities  permanently  connected  with  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery,  while  the  other  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
its  connection  with  the  negative  pole  may  be  made  and 
broken  at  pleasure  by  drawing  tho  negative  wire  over  the 
ribbed  piece  of  iron  which  tenninatee  it:  W,  is  the  secondary 
coil,  consisting  of  a  great  length  of  fine  copper  wire,  separated 
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to  H  oonsiderabld  dktfknce  from  the  primaiy  coil  a,  and  having 
ii»  t\yo  extremities  connected  with  the  handles.  As  the  wire, 
connecting  the  primi^rj  coil  with  si^  passes  from  one  ridge  of 
the  piece  of  ribbed  irp^  to  another,  the  primary  circuit  is  rap- 
idly completed  and  broken,  and  a  succession  of  powerful  induced 
momentary  currents  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  circulates 
through  the  seoond^jy  coi^  w,  by  which  a  torrent  of  sliarp 
shocks  are  given  to  the  moistened  bands.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  extremities  of  tji<9  coil  w,  being  connected  with  the 
handles,  the  body  of  the  experimenter  together  with  the  seoon- 
daiy  coil,  constitutes  a  dosed  circuit.  This  inductive  action  is 
obtained  even  though  a  plate  of  gla^  be  interposed  between 
A  and  w,  but  if  a  platQ  <^  metal  be  interposed  no  inductive,  ac- 
tion takes  place  in  the  coil  w,  because  it  is  transferred  to  the 
interposed  conductipg  metallic  plate.  When  the  coil  w 
contains  several  thousand  feet  of  fine  wire,  the  shocks  are  too 
intense  to  be  endured.  The  intensity  of  the  shocks,  howevert 
iliminishes  in  a  rapid  raiio,  as  the  distance  between  the  coils  is 
increased.  With  the  arrangement  represented  in  ^g.  215, 
shocks  through  the  tongue,  ate  easily  obtcuned  when  the  wire 
coil  is  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ribbon  coil,  and  the  distance  may 
be  still  further  increased  by  using  a  larger  ribbon  coil  or  a  more 
powerful  battery.  The  shocks  are  made  much  more  violent 
by  wetting  the  hands  with  salt  water.  The  intensity  of  the 
shock  also  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  secondary  coil  w  is  raised 
from  a  horizontal  position  into  an  inclined  one,  and  when  it  is 
elevated  into  a  vertical  position,  its  edge  resting  on  the  primary 
coil,  they  are  no  longer  felt.  These  induced  currents  not  only 
give  powerful  shocks,  but  also  magnetise  steel  needles,  and  pro- 
duce chemical  decomposition:  the  former  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  sewing-needle  in  the  centre  of  the  coil  vr,  when  it 
will  instantly  be  made  peimaoendy  magnetic;  and  the  latter 
by  disconnecting  the  extremities  of  the  coil  w  from  the  handles, 
and  connecting  them  with  platinum  wires  dipped  into  acidulated 
water,  or  into  a  solutk>n  of  iodide  of  potassiom.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  induced  secondary  current  depends  very  much  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  secondary  coil  w :  if  it  be  composed  of 
a  long  ribbon  of  copper,  offisring  a  large  sectional  area  for  the 
conduction  of  the  current  and  diminishing  resistance,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  different  layers  of  the  coil  are  approximated 
to  each  other  with  the  snudlest  possible  interval  between  them, 
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currents  of  large  quantity  are  obtained  like  those  required  for 
magnetizing  steel,  or  for  igniting  platinum  wire,  §341 :  but  if  it 
be  composed  of  a  very  thin  wire  a  secondary  current  is  obtained 
of  great  intensity,  producing  powerful  shocks,  and  intense 
chemical  effects.  During  the  uninterrupted  circulation  of  the 
primary  current  no  effect  is  perceived,  but  only  at  the  moment 
of  opening  or  closing  the  circuit  The  secondary  current  which 
is  obtained  on  closing  the  primary  circuit,  is  called  the  initial 
secondary ;  and  that  which  is  obt^ned  on  breaking  the  primary 
circuit,  is  called  the  terminal  secondary.  When  a  battety  of  a 
single  pair  of  plates  is  employed,  the  initial  secondary  is  much 
inferior  in  intensity  to  the  terminal,  and  gives  a  feebler  shock : 
the  intensity  of  the  terminal  secondary  produced  by  breaking 
the  circuit,  is  verjr  little  incsreased  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  battery  cells :  with  the  initial  secondary,  on  the  contrary,  ev- 
ery additional  pair  is  found  to  increase  its  intensity,  so  that  with 
ten  cells  it  is  found  to  equal  the  terminal,  and  with  a  larger  num- 
ber to  exceed  it :  in  quantity,  however,  the  secondary  currents 
both  initial  and  terminal,  are  equal,  those  produced  by  a  ribbon 
coil  being  much  superior  to  those  obtained  from  a  wire  coil. 

436.  Induction  of  a  momentary  Secondary  cnrrent  by 
the  approach  and  removal  of  tke  Primary  current.  Similar 
effect^  ipay  be  produced  by  removing  the  primary  helix  p, 
in  Fig,  214,  from  the  secondary  helix  s,  and  causing  the  pri- 
mary coil  F,  while  it  is  still  transmitting  the  battery  current, 
suddenly  to  approach  and  recede  from  the  secondary  coil,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  216.  During  the  approach,  a  secondary  current 
in  an  opposite  direction  is  set  on  foot  in  the  outer  coil,  as  shown 
by  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer :  and  again  during  the 
withdrawal  a  momentary  secondary  current,  in  the  same  direc- 
tk>n  with  the  primary  current,  is  nmde  to  circulate.  If  the  gal- 
vanometer be  removed  from  the  seoondary  circuit,  and  in  its 
place  a  small  wire  helix  substituted  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
circuit,  and  a  soft  iron  wire  be  introduced  into  the  beUx,  it  will 
be  made  temporarily  magnetic :  if  a  steel  needle  be  introduced 
it  will  be  permanently  magnetized,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetism  will  be  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  current. 
These  fiicts  were  also  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  1881,  at 
the  same  time  with  those  described  above,  and  his  experiments 
were  made  in  the  fbllqwing  manner :  *^  In  the  preceding  experi- 
ments the  wires  were  placed  near  to  each  other,  and  the  contact 
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of  the  induciiig  one  with,  the  battery  made  when  the  indac^Te 
effect  waa  required,  bnt  as  the  particular  action  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  exerted  only  at  the  momenta  of  making  and  brew- 
ing contact,  the  ioduclion  was  produced  in  another  way- 
Several  feet  of  copper  wire  were  stretched  in  wide  zig-iag 
forms  representing  the  letter  w,  on  one  surface  of  a  broad 
board :  a  second  wire  was  stretched  in  preclselj  similar  forma 
on  a  second  board  so  that  when  brought  near  the  first,  the  wires 
should  everywhere  touch,  except  that  a  sheet  of  thick  paper  wu 
interposed.  One  of  these  wires  was  connected  with  a  galvao- 
ometer,  and  the  other  with  a.  voltaic  battery.  The  first  win 
was  then  moved  towards  the  second,  and  as  it  approached,  the 
needle  was  deflected.  Being  then  removed,  the  needle  was 
deflected  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  first  making  the  wires 
approach  and  then  recede  simultaneously  with  the  vibratirau 
of  the  needle,  the  latter  soon  became  very  extensive ;  but 
when  the  wires  ceased  to  move  from  or  towards  each  other, 
the  galvanometer  needle  soon  came  to  its  usual  position.  As 
the  wires  approximated,  the  induced  current  was  in  the  contmy 
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direction  to  the  inducing  current:  83  the  wires  receded,  the  in- 
duced current  was  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current. 
When  the  wires  remained  stationary,  there  was  no  induced 
current.  All  these  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  voltaic 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  plates." 

437.  The  conditibai  of  Indnctioa,  and  properties  of  in- 
duced cnrrents.  From  the  experiments  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  following  principled  may  be  deduced :  Ist.  The 
distance  remaining  the  same,  a  continubus  and  constant  current 
does  not  induce  any  current  iii  an  adjacent  conductor.  2d.'  A 
current  at  the  moment  of  circulation'  produces  an  inverse  in- 
duced current  in  an  adjacent  conductor.  3<L  A  current  the 
moment  it  ceases  produces  a  direct  induced  current.  4th.  A 
current- which  approaches  a  closed  circuit,  or  whose  intensity 
increases,  gives  rise  to  oil. inverse  induced  current.  5th.  A 
current  which  is  removed,  or  whose  intensity  diminishes,  gives 
rise  to  a  direct  induced  current 

The  electricity  of  the  induced  current  in  the  secondary  coil 
is  possessed  of  greater  intensity,  and  will  give  more  vivid  and 
louder  sparks  and  will  produce  more  violent  shocks  than  the 
primary  current,  especially  at  the  moment  when  the  connection 
of  the  primary  coil  with  the  battery  is  broken :  it  also  decom- 
poses water,  metallic  salts  and  the  like,  and  acts  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Induced  currents  are  more  powerful,  the  longer 
the  wires  of  the  secondary  coiL  On  the  contrary,  the  primary 
coil  should  be  made  of  large  copper  wire  or  ribbon,  and  of  mod- 
erate length.  The  wires  of  both  coils  should  be  carefully 
wound  with  silk  or  cotton,  and  covered  with  a  solution  of  shell- 
lac,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  insulation.  If  the  connection  of  the 
primary  coil  with  the  batteiy  be  completed  or  broken  very 
rapidly,  the  effect  of  a  continwms  current  of  secondary  elec- 
tricity is  secured.  The  direct  secondary  current,  produced  by 
breaking  connection  with  the  battery  and  the  primary  coil,  is 
ordinarily  found  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  inverse 
secondary  current  produced  by  completing  connection,  §435. 

438.  IndnctionofaennrentonitMlf.  The  extra  cnrrent  on 
breaking  and  completing'  the  primary  cirenit.  If  the  wire 
connecting  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  be  short,  and  the  circuit 
suddenly  broken,  only  a  scarcely  pcTOeptible  spark  is  perceived; 
If  the  observer  form  part  of  the  circuit  by  holding  a  pole  of  the 
battery  in  each  hand,  no  shock  is  obtained  unless  the  current 
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be  yeiy  intense.  If,  however,  the  connecting  'vrire  be  long  and 
fine,  and  especially  if  it  be  made  into  a  spiral  with  a  great  many 
turns  so  as  to  form  a  helix  with  very  close  folds,  a  yery  vivid 
spark  is  produced  when  the  connection  is  broken,  although  only 
a  feeble  one  passes  when  the  connection  is  completed ;  and  an 
observer  in  the  circuit  receives  a  shock,  which  is  greater  the 
more  numerous  the  turns  of  the  coiL  This  effect  is  explained 
by  the  inductive  action  which  the  current  exerts  upon  the  wire 
which  it  traverses,  in  virtue  of  which  a  direct  induced  current, 
or  one  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  current,  is  induced 
in  the  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  thQ  battery,  whenever  the 
battery  circuit  is  broken.  To  show  the  existence  of  this  current 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  contact,  a  battery  may  be  arranged 
as  iA  Mff*  217.    Two  wires,  form  the  poles  of  the  battery,  b  and 

Fig.  air. 
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9',aad  are  connecled  with  the  two  binding  cupB,  Fand  Si,  at  the 
extremities  of  acoil  of  bug  fine  insnlated  copper  wire.  At  the 
points  A  a^d  o,  on  the  wires,  two  other  wires  ara  connected 
with  the  galvanometer  o^  so.  that  the  corxent  fiiom  the  poke  b» 
branches  at  a,  into  ti^o  currents,  one  ciroulating  throu^  the 
coil  B,  and  the  other  through  the  galvanometer  o^  and  both 
returning  to  the  negative  pole  b'.  As  soon  as  the  current  cir- 
culates, the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  firom  a  to  a,  show- 
i^  the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  move  in  that  ^'     -' 
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it  U  then  brought  back  to  zero,  and  kept  there  bj  the  insertion 
of  a  pin  which  preventa  it  from  turning  in  the  direction  g  o, 
but  leavea  it  free  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction*  Then  on 
breaking  contact  at  e,  the  needle  is  inunediatelj  deflected  in 
the  direction  g  a\  showing  the  prodoc&n  of  a  current  running 
contrary  to  that  of  the  iMittery  current ;  that  is,  from  «  to  a«. 
But  the  battery  current  having  been  cnt  o£^  this  current  c  a 
must  traverse  the  etoaed  circuit  a,  f,  b,  d,  g  ;  that  is^  move  in 
the  same  (tirection  as  the  battery  current.  The  current  which 
thus  appears  when  the  battery  circuit  is  broken^  is  called  the 
extra  current^  or  the  direci  extra  cwrrenL  This  current  moving 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  current^  greatly  heightens 
its  intensity,  and  accounts  for  the  vividness  of  the  spark  which 
is  produoed  at  the  breaking  of  the  battery  circuit.  A  similar 
induced  current  is  ako  produced  on  completing  the  battery  cir- 
cuit, but  as  this  is  an  inverse  current  and  moves  in  the  contrary 
direction^  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  battery  current,  and 
therefore  lessens  ^e  spark  which  appears  on  completing  the 
circuit,  and  accounts  for  its  feebleness. 

431P.  iad«etiip«,  of  a  aec^ntarj  eivtMit  ia  the  Primary 
wlv«  itMl£  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  appears  that 
whenever  the  oonnection  of  the  wires  joining  the  poles  of  the 
battery  is  made  or  broken,  a.  secondary  current  is  induced  in 
tb^  priipaiy  wire  itself.  This  induced  electrical  current  is  not 
derived  from  the  battery  current,  but  is  simply  a  portion  of 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  wire,  which  has  been  disturbed, 
deoomposed  and  thrown  into  an  active  state  by  the  passage  of 
the  battery  current:  this  inductive  action  is  not  confined  simply 
to  the  wire,  which  connects  the  poles,  but  also  extends  through 
the  battery  itself,  because  the  natural  electricity  of  the  plates 
of  which  the  batt^y  consists  has  also  been  disturbed  by  the 
passage  oi  the  g^vanic  current  through  them,  and  the  electrical 
current  thus  induced  is  added  to  that  which  has  been  excited  in 
the  wire  joining  the  poles.  This  induced  current  being  nothing 
but  the  disturbed  natural  electricity  of  the  wire  and  battery,  its 
Strength  and  quantity  must  depend  therefore  upon  the  amount  of 
matter  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  battery 
current;  i.  e.,  upon  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the  number  of 
plates  in  the  battery :  it  is  also  affected  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  wire  is  arranged^  whether  wound  into  a  coil  or  carried  direct 
between  the  poles ;  also  by  the  force  of  the  primary  current ; 
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and  bj  the  suddenness  with  which  it  is  hrokeii.  Thus,  when 
the  poles  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  consisting  of  a  single  pair 
of  plates,  are  connected  by  a  copper  wire  of  a  few  inches  in 
length,  no  spark  is  perceived  when  the  connection  is  either 
formed  or  broken,  or  at  the  most  only  a  very  faint  spark  at  the 
moment  of  breakmg  the  circuit ;  but  if  the  wire  be  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  a  bright  spark  appears  at  the  moment  when 
tlie  ominection  is  broken,  though  ix>ne  is  seen  at  the  moment 
when  the  connection  is  made.  By  coiling  the  wire  into  a  helix 
Uie  vividness  of  the  spark  is  increased ;  and  a  still  greater  ef- 
fect b  obtained  if  a  piece  of  soft  wire  is  introduced  into  the 
helix  and  converted  into  an  electro-magnet  This  increase  of 
effect  when  a  coll  is  used  in  place  of  a  straight  wire,  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  adjoining  strands  upon 
each  other,  as  though  they  were  fo  many  independent  wires ; 
^or  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  secondary  current  is  not 
a  part  of  the  battery  current  which  is  rushing  through  the 
wire  as  through  a  conductor,  but  is  the  natural  electricity  of 
the  wire  itself  in  a  state  of  disturbance ;  and  the  greater  the 
disturbance  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  induced  current: 
the  breaking  of  the  batteiy  current  produces  a  disturbance 
of  the  natural  electridty  of  the  wire,  which  is  propagated 
through  its  whole  extent ;  and  then  if  this  wire  be  coiled  into  a 
helix,  the  induced  current  in  each  strand  is  increased  by  the 
inductive  influence  of  the  strands  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  be  if  these  strands  were  separate  pieces  of 
wire  in  a  highly  excited  electrical  state  suddenly  brought  near  it. 
The  increased  effect  imparted  to  the  current  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  soft  iron,  is  due  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  iron  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  broken,  the 
sudden  de-magnetization  of  an  electro-magnet  by  interrupting 
the  primary  current  which  actuates  it  being  always  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  a  secondary  current  in  the  same  diredioa 
with  the  primary,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  presently,  §443. 
So  great  is  this  increased  efSdd,  that  though  a  battery  may  be 
so  weak  as  to  be  altogether  unable  to  produce  any  shodc  or 
emit  the  faintest  spark  when  its  extremities  are  connected  by  a 
short  wire,  the  instant  the  conducting  wire  is  lengthened  and 
coiled  into  a  helix,  within  which  a  rod  of  soft  iron  is  placed,  in 
consequence  of  the  powerful  induction  which  takes  place,  the 
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battery  current  on  breaking  contact  acquires  sufficient  intensity 
to  communicate  powerful  shocks  and  give  vivid  sparks.  This 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  following  experiments :  a  very 
small  compound  battery  was  formed  of  six  pieces  of  copper 
beil-wire,  each  about  1^  inches  long,  and  six  pieces  of  zinc 
of  the  same  size,  a  battery  altogether  too  small  to  give  the 
slightest  shock  or  the  faintest  spark  when  the  poles  were  con- 
nected :  the  connection  between  the  poles  was  then  made  by 
means  of  a  fine  copper  wire  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, thoroughly  insulated  by  a  cotton  covering,  five  miles  in 
length,  and  wound  upon  a  small  core  of  soft  iron :  the  shock  on 
breaking  connection  between  th&  poles,  with  this  arrangement 
of  the  conducting  wire,  was  distinctly  felt  at  the  same  moment 
by  twenty-six  persons,  who  liad  formed  a  circle  by  joining  liands 
and  were  placed  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  gal- 
vanic circuit :  the  shock  felt  by  the  same  persons  on  making 
contact  with  the  battery,  was  hardly  perceptible.  A  current  is 
likewise  produced  when  contact  is  made,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
as  powerful,  and  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  battery. 
A  thermo-electric  battery  which  is  ordinarily  too  w^ak  to  fur- 
nish sparks,  can  be  made  to  do  so  on  breaking  contact,  by  means 
of  a  coil  wound  upon  an  iron  axis.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
magnetic  helix  constructed  by  Dr.  Page,  described  in  §426, 
the  length  of  the  terminal  secondary  or  separation  spark,  when 
the  battery  current  was  broken  was  immense :  when  the  bat- 
tery was  allowed  to  attain  its  full  power,  the  sudden  separation 
of  the  wires  produced  sparks  eight  inches  in  length :  when  the 
separation  was  slow,  the  sparks  were  short  and  spread  out  more 
like  flame.  The  effect  is  still  further  increased  if  the  sofl  iron, 
instead  of  being  solid,  consists  of  a  bundle  of  straight  wires. 
To  observe  the  effects  of  the  induced  extra  current  in  the 
primary  wire,  suitable  wires  may  be  attached  at  A  and  o,  JFVy. 
217,  in  place  of  the  galvanometer :  and  thus  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  direct  extra  current  ^ves  violent  shocks  and  bright 
sparks,  decomposes  water,  melts  platinum  wire,  and  magnetizes 
steel  needles.  The  brilliancy  of  the  spark  is  much  increased 
by  employing  a  ribbon  of  sheet  copper  coiled  into  a  spiral,  in- 
stead of  a  helix  of  insulated  wire.  There  is  a  difference  in 
tho  character  of  the  extra  current  when  a  coil  of  fine,  wire  is 
employed,  from  that  which  is  produced  with  a  ribbon  coil.    In 

What  xnM  the  UngOx  of  the  fpark  prodaoed  bj  Dr.  PBf^'s  large  helix  ?  What  is  the 
eflbet  of  sttbetituting  iron  iriree  for  toe  aoUd  iron  rod  ?  How  may  the  effeeta  of  the  in- 
daoed  extra  eumixt  in  the  primary  wire  be  dinplayed  ?  What  are  thew  efSDeta  ?  What 
is  the  effect  of  sabetitating  a  coU  of  fine  wire  for  a  ribbon  coll  ? 
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the  former  ease,  it  is  more  intense)  gives  more  violent  shoc^ 
and  effects  chemical  decomposition  more  rapidly :  in  the  latter, 
it  is  of  greater  quantity,  gives  more  vivid  sparks,  and  exerts 
greater  heating  power.  These  direct  and  inverse  extra  cur- 
rents, produced  when  the  connection  of  the  primary  wire  is 
broken  or  made,  are  not  confined  to  the  wire,  but  extend 
through  the  whole  series  of  the  battery,  and  increase  in  power 
with  the  extent  of  the  series.  They  are  probably  due  to  the 
sudden  polarization  and  dischaige,  §312,  of  all  the  moleculeB 
in  the  secondary  circuit,  on  completing  oonnectioii,  and  to  the 
sudden  de-polarization  and  discharge  in  the  opposite  direction, 
on  breaking  connection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  do 
not  exist,  so  long  as  the  primary  current  circulates  continu- 
"©Qily  ^{hrottgh  the  battery.  They  spring  into  action  momen* 
tarily  only,  the  instant  this  continuity  is  interrupted. 

440.  laAueed  T«Hlary  eteurrMiti.  Induced  eumnii  of 
Mg-ber  ofden.  Bonry's  ISoUi.  The  secondary  current  which 
is  induced  by  the  primary  current  of  the  battery,  may  be  used  to 
induce  a  tertiary  current,  and  this  tertiary  a  quaternary  current, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  in  Fig,  218,  let  l,  represent  one  cell  of 
Daniell's  battery,  and  A,  a  primary  coil  of  copper  ribbon  carry- 
ing the  battery  current :  let  the  secondary  coil  be  placed  imme- 
diately over  it,  and  its  two  extremities  be  extended  so  as  to 
connect  with  the  extremities  of  a  third  coil,  B :  these  two  coils 
will  in  effect  form  a  closed  circuit,  and  constitute  biit  one  second- 
ary circuit :  th^n  immediately  above  b,  let  another  ribbon  coil 
be  placed,  whose  extremities  are  extended  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  coil  o :  these  two  coils  will  in  effect  form  but  one 
closed  circuit  carrying  the  tertiary  current :  immediately  above 
c,  let  another  ribbon  coil  be  placed  whose  extremities  are  ex- 
tended so  as  to  connect  with  those  of  the  coil  d  :  these  two 
coils  will  in  effect  form  but  one  closed  circuit  carrying  the 
quaternary  current :  immediately  above  d,  let  another  ribbon 
coil  be  placed  the  extremities  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
galvanometer  o :  these  two  coils  will  in  effect  form  but  one  dr- 
ctiit  carrying  the  quinquenary  current.  When  the  connection 
of  the  primary  coil  a,  with  the  battery  is  formed  or  broken, 
a  current  will  be  induced  simultaneously  in  all  the  coils,  but 
inversely  in  each  pair.  Thus,  if  the  connection  of  the  coil  a, 
with  the  battery  be  completed,  a  secondary  current  of  negative 
electricity  will  be  induced  in  the  coil  b  ;  a  tertiary  current  of  pos- 

440.  ShoMT  how  IndncM  teitUxy  eamiitg  may  b«  prodacMl :  eiirfetita  of  hlgli«r  orAetiL 
Stato  kho  relatioiu  of  these  carrenta  when  the  coaneetloh  with  Ihe  battery  bertablbhad: 
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itive  tetectridty,  moviog  in  the  opposite 
direction^  in  c;  ft  quaternary  current 
6f  he^tive  electricity,  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  in  T> ;  and  a  quinquen- 
ary  current  of  positive  electridly,  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  last 
coil,  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer. — 
On  breaking  the  eonnection  of  the  pri- 
inaiy  ooQ  with  the  battery,  currents 
will  be  induced  simultaneously  in  all 
the  coils,  but  in  the  invene  dkection; 
in  the  secondary  coil  they  will  be  posi* 
tive,  in  the  tertiary  negative^  in  .the 
quatemaiy  positive,  in  the  quinquenary 
negative.  By  an  extension  of  the  se- 
ries, currents  even  of  the  ninth  order 
have  been  obtained,  the  successive  cur- 
rents being  alternately  positive'  and 
negative,  direct  and  inverse.  These 
coils  are  generally  called  Henry's 
coils,  after  Prof.  Henry  who  first  in- 
vestigated this  subject  They  can  be 
made  to  give  currents  of  quantity  or 
intensity,  according  as  they  are  com- 
posed of  copper  ribbon  or  a  great 
length  of  fine  insulated  wire.  The  two 
currents,  direct  and  inverse,  through- 
out the  whole  series,  are  exactly  equal 
in  quantity.  They  can  be  induced 
even  if  the  coils  are  considerably  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  though  the  ef- 
fect is  diminished  by  distance,  and 
even  when  glass  plates  are  inter- 
posed, but  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
interposition  of  a  plate  of  metal  in  any 
part  of  the  series.  They  progressively 
diminish  in  energy  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  series.  The  tertiary 
currents  may  be  very  satisfactorily  ex- 
hibited by  introducing  a  second  double 
helix,  in  Fig.  214,  between  p,  and  the 


when  It  If  broktn.  By  whom  was  the  dltcorery  madef   Gt?e  thahlaioryorthadiMOTCiT; 
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hoUery,  and  connecting  the  onter  helix  of  the  second  pur,  with 
the  inner  helix,  p,  of  the  first;  on  eveiy  completion  and  break 
of  the  batteiy  drcoit,  a  secondarj  cnrrent  will  circulate  in  p, 
and  a  tertiary  current  in  the  opposite  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tions alternately,  will  be  induced  in  the  outer  coil,  s,  as  shown 
by  the  galvanometer.  Shocks  may  also  be  obtuned,  which 
may  be  increased  by  placing  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  within  the 
helix,  as  shown  in  Pig.  222.  In  the  following  table  the  direc- 
tion of  the  successive  induced  currents,  both  at  the  establishment 
and  break  of  the  battery  current  are  given :  the  sign  -{-  indi- 
cating those  which  flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  cur- 
rent, and  the  sign  —  those  that  flow  in  the  opposite,  direction. 

Toble  of  the  direetiont  of  the  induced  cnrrtnU^  iij)  to  the  ninth  order. 

At  ttiB  beginning        At  the  ending. 

Primaiy  current,       H-  + 

Secondkrj,       —  + 

Tertiwy, +  — 

Quatenmry,  —  + 

Quinqnenaiy, 4-  — 

Sextenary, —  4- 

Septemuy,  .    .    .    .    , H-  — 

Eighth  order, —  + 

Ninth  order, +  — 

441.  Hurtory  of  tho  diseovay.  This  induction  of  a  second- 
ary current  in  the  primary  wire  itself,  the  peculiar  action  of 
a  long  conducting  wire,  either  straight  or  coiled  into  a  helix, 
and  the  increase  of  effect  obtained  by  a  ribbon  of  sheet  copper, 
were  discovered  in  1831,  by  our  countryman,  Prof.  Henry,  now 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  published  in  the  22d  volume 
of  Silliman's  Journal.  The  investigation  was  continued  by  him 
in  1884,  and  the  results  were  communicated  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  January  16th,  1835,  and 
were  published  in  a  circular  of  that  Society  dated  Feb.  1835, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  XY. 
The  same  discovery  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Faraday,  his  atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  the  primary  fitct  of  the  increase  of 
effect  produced  by  using  a  long  wire,  and  especially  one  wound 
round  an  electro-magnet,  to  connect  the  poles  of  a  battery,  by  a 
young  man  named  William  Jenkin,  and  was  communicated  by 
him  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  paper  received  Dec.  18th,  1834, 
and  read  January  29th,  1835,  entitled  *'0n  the  influence  by 
induction  of  the  electric  current  upon  itself."  In  this  paper 
many  new  fiicts  "were  given,  but  the  credit  of  the  original  discov- 
ery in  1831,  clearly  belongs  to  Prof.  Henry. 
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443.  atafiut»«leetrie  ladnetian.  The  indnction  of  a 
catTCDt  of  electricity  is  not  limited  to  the  primary  current  of  the 
battery :  a  similar  current  is  also  induced  by  the  action  of  a 
pemument  magnet  upon  a  closed  wire,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  an  electnvmagnet  actuated  by  a  primary  battery  current. 
The  former  is  called  Magneto-electnc  induction ;  the  latter, 
Volta-magneto-electric  induction.  In  the  caae  of  magneto-elec- 
tric induction,  the  conditions  necessary  to  induce  the  secondary 
current,  are  as  follows.  There  must  be  a  closed  circuit,  with  a 
galvanometer  included  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  the  current,  as  in  the  case  of  volta^lectric  induction, 
§433,  and  then  a  strong  magnet  must  be  rapidly  brought  near, 
and  removed  fixim  the  dosed  wire.  Thus,  in  JPiff.  219,  a  contin- 
Fig.  !». 
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nous  wire,  carefully  insulated  by  silk,  is  wound  into  a  helix,  and 
its  two  ends  ore  connected  with  a  galvanometer  in  aach  a  tray 
as  to  form  a  closed  circuit.  On  introducing  a  powerful  magnet 
into  the  interior  of  the  helix,  which  is  made  hollow  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  needle  experiences  a  violent  deflection,  showing  the 
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production  of  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  inverse  direction 
ii*om  tliat  which  is  circulating  around  the  magnet^  according 
to  the  theory  of  M.  Ampere,  §404.  The  magnet  being  allowed 
to  remain  motionless  in  the  helix,  in  a  few  moments  the  needle 
resumes  a  stable  position ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  rapidly  with- 
drawn from  the  helix,  the  needle  is  immediately  deflected, 
and  indicates  an  electrical  current  in  the  wire  the  reverse  of 
the  previous  one,  but  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  mag- 
net. If  the  magnet,  instead  of  being  placed  within  the  helix, 
be  merely  passed  over  it  rapidly,  the  effect  is  the  same.  It  is 
also  found  that  in  performing  these  experiments  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  introduce  the  magnet  more  than  half  way  into  the 
helix ;  for  if  passed  wholly  through  at  one  motion,  the  galvan- 
ometer needle  is  deflected,  is  then  suddenly  stopped  as  by  a 
blow,  and  finally  is  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction :  the  move- 
ment of  the  needle  is  reversed  because  as  the  magnet  advances 
and  appears  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  coil,  it  comes  at 
last  to  produce  the  same  efiect  as  withdrawing  a  magnet  from  a 
helix,  when,  as  has  been  stated,  a  current  the  reverse  of  the 
first  is  produced.  It  is  also  found  that  the  two  poles  of  the 
magnet  produce  currents  in  opposite  directions,  i.  e.,  if  the  north 
pole,  on  being  introduced  into  the  helix,  produces  a  current  from 
left  to  right  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  the  south  pole,  on 
being  introduced  into  the  same  helix,  will  induce  a  current  in 
the  opposite  direction,  or  from  right  to  left.  It  is  also  found, 
that,  the  pole  of  the  magnet  remaining  the  same,  the  winding 
of  the  coil  to  the  tight  or  the  left,  reverses  the  direction  of  the 
currents  thus^  when  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  introduced 
into  a  right-hand  helix,  the  induced  current  as  shown  by  the 
galvanometer,  will  be  in  the  inverse  direction  to  that  which  is 
induced  when  the  same  pole  is  introduced  into  a  left-hand  helix. 
443.  Bleetrldty  alM  Indncdd  l»y  Indneed  Bimfiietiiiii. 
The  same  efiect  may  be  produced  by  the  rapid  making  and 
unmaking  of  a  magnet  by  means  of  induction.  If  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  be  introduced  into  the  helix,  Fig,  219,  instead  of  a 
permanent  magnet,  and  a  powerful  bar  mc^et  be  brought 
near  the  piece  of  soft  iron,  so  as  to  induce  magnetism  in  it, 
we  find  the  same  result  produced  as  would  be  if  a  perma- 
nent magnet,  having  similar  poles,  were  introduced  into  the 
helix.  In  Fig.  220,  if  N,  s,  be  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet, 
and  n, «,  be  a  piece  of  soft  iron  having  a  short  piece  of  insulated 

What  Is  Cfae  indoefeite  effeei  of  tha  opposite  polei  ?  What  is  the  olfect  of  rotvnfag  the 
vfndiag  of  the  ooil?^ — 44d.  How  nuir  eleotriolty  be  iodueed  by  indueed  vomguMaukt 
Uow  can  an  electric  fipark  be  obtained  from  a  magnet  ?     Deecribe  Pigs.  220  and  2ZL 
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wire  wound  aronnd  It,  the  two  ends  of  which,  a,  A,  are  brought 
together  so  as  to  nearly  touch,  then,  whenev^  the  piece  of  soft 
iron,  n,  s,  is  bmight  down  on  the  magnet  and  becomes  magnet* 
ized  by  induction,  a  current  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  coil, 
and  abrtgbt  spark  flashes  between  the  extremities,  a,  ft;  a  sim- 
ilar spark  takes  place  whenever  the  soft  iron  bar  b  raised  from 
the  magnet  and  its  induced  magnetism  disappears.  Agiun,  if  C 
in  Fiff.  221,  be  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  curved  and  wound  with  wire, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  are  con- 
^t'  *"'  necled  with  a  galvanometer,  placed  at 

some  distance,  and  not  seen  in  the  figure, 
on  bring^g  the  powerful  horse-shoe 
m^net,  s,  B,  rapidlj  near  the  extremi- 
ties, A,  B,  of  the  soft  iron,  the  bar  c 
immediately  becomes  magnetized  by  in- 
duction, and  at  that  instant  &  powerful 
deflection  is  made  in  the  needle  by  the 
electrical  cnrrent  induced  in  the  wire : 
the  needle  soon  regains  its  equilibrium, 

but  the  instant  that  N,  8,  is  removed,  and 

'"'iinSwiiin'  '**"**    c,  ceases  to  be  magnetizied  by  induction, 
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there  is  a  second  violent  deflection  of  the  needle,  showing  the 
production  of  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  opposite  direction. 

444.  History  of  the  diicovory  of  Biagneto-electricity* 
The  induction  of  electricity  by  magnetism  was  the  discov- 
ery of  Mr.  Faraday,  in  1831.  His  original  experiment  was 
arranged  as  follows. — ^  A  combination  of  helices  like  that  al- 
ready described,  §434,  was  constructed  upon  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  paste-board ;  there  were  eight  lengths  of  copper  wire,  contain- 
ing altogether  220  feet :  all  the  similar  ends  of  the  compound 
hollow  helix  were  bound  together  by  copper  wire,  forming  two 
terminations,  and  these  were  connected  with  the  galvanometer. 
One  end  of  a  cylindrical  magnet,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  was  introduced 
into  the  axis  of  the  helix,  and  then,  the  galvanometer  needle 
having  become  stationary,  the  remainder  of  the  magnet  was 
suddenly  thrust  in ;  the  needle  was  immediately  deflected  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  according  to  Ampere's  the- 
ory :  being  left  in,  the  needle  resumed  its  former  position,  and 
then,  ihe  magnet  being  withdrawn,  the  needle  was  deflected  in 
the  opposite  direction :  these  effects  were  not  great,  but  by  intro- 
ducing and  withdrawing  the  magnet  so  that  the  impulse  eadi 
time  should  be  added  to  those  primarily  communicated  to  the 
needle,  the  latter  could  be  made  to  vibrate  through  an  arc  of 
180°  or  more.  In  this  experiment,  the  magnet  must  not  be 
.passed  entirely  through  the  helix,  for  then  a -second  action 
occurs.  When  the  magnet  is  introduced,  the  galvanometer 
.needle  is  deflected  in  a  certain  direction ;  but  being  in,  whether 
pushed  quite  through  or  withdrawn,  the  needle  is  deflected  in  a 
direction  the  reverse  of  that  previously  produced.  When  the 
magnet  is  passed  in  and  through  at  one  continuous  motion,  the 
needle  moves  one  way,  is  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  finally 
moves  the  other  way." — "  Similar  eflects  were  then  produced  by 
the  sudden  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron.  A  sod  iron 
cylinder  was  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  hollow  helix:  a 
couple  of  bar  magnets,  each  twenty-four  inches  long,  were  ar- 
ranged with  their  opposite  poles  in  contact  at  one  end,  and  then 
spread  out  so  that  their  other  poles  might  be  put  in  contact 
with  the  extremities  of  the  soft  iron  cylinder,  one  pole  being  at 
one  extremity  of  the  helix,  and  the  other  at  the  other  extremity, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  iron  core,  and  convert  it  into  a  magnet  by 
induction :  on  breaking  contact,  or  reversing  the  poles,  the  mag- 

444.  Who  dlflcovered  the  induoilon  of  e1«ctrldtj  hy  msgntttisn)?    peacrlbo  his  orlgl- 
^  ml  esHrfiMQt.    How  were  the  helices  imranged  ?  '  '  r- 
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netism  was  destroyed  or  i*eversed  at  pleasure.  On  making 
contact,  the  needle  was  deflected ;  continuing  contact,  the  needle 
became  indifferent,  and  resumed  its  first  position :  on  breaking 
contact,  it  was  again  deflected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  first  effect,  and  then  it  became  indifferent :  when  the  mag- 
netic contacts  were  reversed,  the  deflections  were  reversed." 

445.  An  Bleetro-magnet  mafnetisod  and  do-magnetised, 
will  indnce  Blectricii^  in  a  cloied  Wire.— yelta-mmjpieto-elec- 
tiie  Induction.  In  like  manner,  if,  in  Fig,  214,  mtended  to 
illustrate  Volta-electric-induction,  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  intro* 
duced  into  the  centre  of  the  primary  coil,  then,  on  establishing 
connection  with  the  battery,  not  only  is  there  a  secondary 
current  produced  in  the  outer  coil,  on  completing  and  breaking 
the  circuit  in  the  primary  coil,  but  also  an  additional  secondary 
current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first,  by  the  magnetization 
and  de-magnetization  of  the  bar  of  soft  iron,  which  takes  place, 
whenever  the  connection  of  the  inner  coil  with  the  battery  is 
made  and  broken.  The  strength  of  this  induced  current  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  battery,  to  the  length  and 
fineness  of  the  secondary  wire,  and  also  to  the  size  of  the  soft 
iron  rod  employed,  and  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet  pro- 
duced. The  power  of  an  electro-magnet,  other  things  being 
equal,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  presents, 
if  the  bar  employed  be  very  small,  and  introduced  only  a  short 
distance,  only  a  feeble  electro-magnet  will  be  produced,  and  a 
comparatively  feeble  secondary  current  generated.  If  the  rod 
be  large,  and  introduced  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  coil,  its  elec- 
tro-magnetic power  will  be  proportionately  increased,  and  also 
the  strength  of  the  secondary  current.  A  bundle  of  wires  is 
found  to  produce  much  greater  effect  than  a  solid  iron  rod,  and 
this  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  wu^es  employed. 
This  affords  a  very  convenient  mode  of  regulating  the  power 
of  the  secondary  current ;  commencing  with  one  wire,  the 
strength  of  the  induced  current  will  be  increased  by  every  suc- 
cessive wire  that  is  added.  Thus,  in  Fig.  222,  if  p  represent 
the  primary  coil,  s  the  secondary  coil,  and  a  the  galvanometer, 
the  strength  of  the  secondary  current  induced  by  making  and 
breaking  contact  with  the  battery,  will  be  greatly  increased 
with  the  addition  of  every  wire  that  is  introduced  into  p,  indi- 
cated by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  and  strength  of  the  shocks. 

446.  What  Is  the  cffieet  of  making  and  nnmakinK  an  elecfcriMDagaet  within  a  holtz  * 
What  is  the  effect  of  Ineraaaing  the  si»  of  the  eofl-lron  eore  ?  of  luiing  wires  Instead  of 
an  iron  rod  ?    Describe  Fig.  2£t.    How  can  the  strength  of  the  shocks  be  regulated  ? 


JkeitrnitA^Oit  biitaiCtntmlTnpBnitiudlatlitawmlB^w^atmrltw^ 

If  ftbarpf  copper  were  introduced  into  the  coil,  instead  of  an 
iron  bar,  or  wires,  the  cnrrcnt  wonld  not  be  stronger  than  if  the 
two  coils  alone  were  employed.  Thus  we  may  make  use  of  the 
electricity  of  the  primary  coil  to  induce  both  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  then  employ  the  magnetism  so  induced  to  add 
to  the  force  of  the  induct  secondary  current  of  electricity. 

446.  Hiaterraf  tt«4lM»T«r7«fl:ha  iBdnctwn  •fabctrie- 
ily  br  Blactrc-Maciwtii^  This  was  also  tlie  discovery  of  Mr. 
Faraday,  in  1831.  His  origiutd  experiment  was  arranged  as 
follows. — "A  welded  ring,  Fig.  223,  was  made  of  soU  round  bar- 
iron,  metal  being  seven-eighth's  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  ring  six 
inches  in  external  diameter.  Three 
helices  were  put  round  one  part  of 
this  ling,  each  containing  about  twen- 
ty-four feet  of  copper  wire,  I-20th 
of  an  inch  thick :  they  were  insulated 
from  the  iron  and  from  each  other, 
and  superimposed,  occupying  about 
nine  inches  in  length  upon  the  ring, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of 
the  circumference;  they  were  arranged  so  as  to  be  used  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly.     On  the  other  half  gf  the  ring  about  sixty 
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feet  of  similar  copper  wire,  in  two  pieces,  were  Applied  in  the 
same  mannef)  also  carefully  insulated  from  the  iron  and  from 
each  other,  and  ibrmiug  a  helix  which  had  the  same  common 
direction  with  the  former  helices,  but  separated  from  them  bj 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  nncoveied  iron  at  each  extremitj,  it,  h. 
This  latter  helix,  <f,  6,  was  connected  bj  copper  wires  with  a 
galvanometer,  three  feet  from  the  ring,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
closed  oircttit*  The  fil«t  helices,  e,  d^  were  then  united,  end 
to  end,  so  as  to  form  one  common  heUx^  the  extremities  of  which 
were  conne(*ted  with  a  battery  of  ten  pairs  of  plates,  four  inches 
square.  The  galvanometer  was  immediately  affected,  and  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  when  a  battery  of  helices  of  ten- 
fold power,  not  iffound  round  ioft  wire,  were  employed :  but, 
although  the  connection  with  the  battery  was  continued,  the 
effect  was  not  permanent,  fat  the  galvanometer  needle  soon 
came  to  rest  iii  its  natural  position,  as  if  quite  indifferent  to  the 
attached  electro-magnetic  attangement.  Upon  breaking  con- 
nection with  the  battery,  the  needle  was  again  powerfuUy  de- 
flected, but  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  induced  in  the  first 
instance.  Upon  arranguag  the  apparatus  so  that  the  last  helix 
should  be  thrown  out  of  action,  add  cotinectitig  the  galvanom- 
eter with  one  of  the  three  helices  of  the  first  series,  the  other 
two  being  separated  from  it  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  helix,  and  connecting  this  with  the  battery,  similar,  but 
rather  more  powerful,  effects,  were  produced  upon  the  galvan- 
ometer needle.  When  the  battery  current  was  sent  through 
the  helix  in  one  direction,  the  galvanometer  needle  was  deflected 
on  the  one  side ;  if  sent  through  in  the  other  direction,  the  de- 
flection was  on  the  other  side.  The  deflection  on  breaking  the 
connection  with  the  battery,  was  always  the  reverse  of  that  pro- 
duced on  completing  it.  On  making  contact,  the  deflection 
always  indicated  an  induced  current  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  battery,  but  on  breaking  contact,  the 
deflection  indicated  an  induced  current  moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  battery.  No  continuance  of  the  battery 
current  caused  any  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  No 
making  or  breaking  connection  on  the  galvanometer  side  of  the 
arrangement,  produced  any  effect  on  the  needle.  Upon  using 
the  power  of  one  hundred  pairs  of  plates  with  this  ring,  the 
impulse  when  contact  was  completed  or  broken,  was  so  great  as 
to  make  the  needle  spin  round  rapidly  four  or  five  times,  before 

What WM  the  eflbofe  on  tamoAng  eonneetlon  trtth  the  tetteiy?  on  bfwklDg  eonncetlim  ? 
on  rey«ning  the  carrant?  What  wu  the  second  amngement?  Which  wu  found  to 
be  the  moat  powerftil  T 
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its  motion  was  reduced  to  mere  oscillation,  hj  ihc  operation 
of  the  air  and  terreatrial  magnetism,  Anotlier  aiTangcment  was 
Iben  employed,  connecting  our  former  experiments  on  Volta- 
electric  induction  witli  the  present.  A  combination  of  helices 
like  those  already  described,  §431,  was  constructed  upon  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  paete-board :  there  were  eight  lengths  of 
copper  wire,  containing  altogether  about  220  feet;  fourof  these 
helices  were  then  connected  end  to  end,  and  then  with  the  gal- 
vanometer: the  other  intervening  four  were  also  connected  end 
to  end,  and  the  battery  of  one  hundred  pairs  discharged  through 
them.  In  this  form,  the  effect  on  the  galvanometer  was  hardly 
sensible,  although  magnets  could,  be  made  by  the  induct 
currenL  But  when  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  seven-eigluhs  of  an 
inch  thick  and  twelve  inches  long,  was  introduced  into  the 
paate-board  tube,  surroiinded  by  the  helices,  then  the  induced 
current  affected  the  galvanometer  powerfully,  and  with  all  the 
phenomena  just  described :  it  poesessed  also  the  power  of 
making  magnels  apparently  with  more  energy  than  when  uo 
iron  cylinder  waa  present.  When  the  iron  cylinder  was  re- 
placed by  an  equal  cylinder  of  copper,  no  effect  beyond  that  of 
the  helices  alone  was  produced.  The  iron  cylinder  amingemeDt 
was  not  so  powerful  as  the  ring  arrangement  already  described." 
447.  A  Xarnet  wUl  induce  Blaetricity  in  m  body  in  mo- 
ttout  Mid  M  Bbgnet  in  motion  will  indnca  Bl*ctrlcltT  in  a 
body  *t  nmt^Ango^a  Rotation*.  If  a  circuhir  disc  of  cop- 
per, u,  Fiff,  224,  be  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  beneath 

Fig.  331. 


jrat«'t  tteuatnu. 

a  magnetic  needle,  r,  t,  supported  upon  a  flat  piece  of  glass  and 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  ni^le  will  be  deflected  in  the 

44T.  Wlut  U  th*  (OBt  of  ■  ■H(Ht  apoDabod^lniwIloa!  of  ■  iuc»t  la  iwOiid 
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direction  of  the  motion,  and  stop  from  20^  to  30^  out  of  the 
direction  of  the  nuignetic  meridian,  according  to  the  velocity 
of  the  motion.  If  the  velocity  be  increased,  the  needle  is  ulti- 
mately deflected  more  than  90^ :  it  is  then  carried  beyond  this 
point,  describes  an  entire  revolution,  and  finally  follows  the  mo- 
tion of  the  disc  until  this  ceases.  Conversely,  if  a  horse-shoe 
magaet  placed  vertically  be  mude-to  rotate  below  a  copper  disc 
suspended  on  untwisted  silk  threads,  the  disc  will  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  magnet  The  effect  decreases  with 
the  distance  of  the  disc,  and  varies  with  the  material :  the  great- 
est effect  is  produced  by  the  metals ;  with  wood,  glass  and  water, 
it  disappears :  if  the  action  on  copper  be  represented  by  100, 
that  on  other  metals  Js  as  follows :  zinc  95,  tin  46,  lead  25,  anti- 
mony 9,  bismuth  2 :  if  the  disc  be  slit  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  the  effect  is  much  reduced^  but  is  restored  if  a  connection 
be  completed  again  by  soldering.  These  rotations  were  first 
observed  by  M.  Aragc^  in  1825,  after  whom  they  have  been 
named.  He  also  noticed  that  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  unmag- 
netic  metal,  like  copper  at  rest,  diminishes  the  number  of 
oscillations  which  a  magnetic  needle  makes  in  a  given  time :  in 
the  case  of  copper,  the  number  is  reduced  from  800  to  4.  Mr. 
Faraday,  in  1881,  observed  the  converse  of  this,  viz :  that  the 
presence  of  a  magnet  at  rest  diminishes  the  motion,  of  a  rotating 
mass  of  metal,  and  finally  destroys  it :  if  a  cube  of  copper  be 
suspended  by  a  twisted  thread,  so  as  to  rotate  rapidly  between 
the  poles  of  an  unactuated  electro-magnet,  it  stops,  the  instant 
the  electro-magnet  is  excited  by  the  battery  current.  These 
facts  were  first  explained  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  1881.  He  showed 
that  they  are  duo  to  the  secondary  electrical  currents  which  are 
induced  in  the  discs  of  metal  by  the  action  of  magnets,  either 
the  metal  or  the  magnet  being  in  motion.  He  found  in  all  cases, 
th&t  whenever  a  plate  of  conducting  metal  is  made  to  pass 
either  before  a  single  pole,  or  the  opposite  poles,  of  a  magnet, 
80  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  curves  at  right  angles,  electrical  cu]> 
I'ents  are  produced  in  the  metal  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  motion :  in  the  case  of  the  revolving  disc,  the  direction  of 
^  these  currents  is  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  following 
tlie  direction  of  the  radii :  it  is  to  the  operation  of  these  induced 
currents,  that  the  effects  in  question  are  due.  The  magnetic 
curves  here  spoken  of,  are  curved  lines  of  magnetic  force  which 
pass  through  the  axis  of  a  magnet,  or  the  line  joining  the  poles, 

Describe  Angola  TotetkMUL    GItb  Mr.  Fanday^B  ezpUnatkm.    Wlial  are  the  magnetto 
eurrei? 
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fig-  *V-  and  ia  the  same  plane 

with  this  iine,F>y.  225. 
Whenever  these  curved 
lines  of  magnetic  force 
are  cut  by  the  mam- 
meat  ftcrou  diem  of 
any  mass  c^  matter 
vUch  is  an  electrical 
conductor,  as  a,  £>  in 
the  Fig-.,  'whether  it  be 
3b  M^nttU  OKrvtt.  >  diBc,  a  masB  of  metal, 

or  a  wiie,  induced  sec- 
ondary currents  of  electricity  are  produced. 


esrrMSta  ttf  Blactrklty  Im  matalUe  b«dlM  la  mat!**.  Terres- 
trial magnetism,  acting  like  an  immense  magnet  placed  in  the 
earth,  iictiDpying  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  and 
according  to  Amp^'s  theory,  $403,  operating  like  a  series  of 
electrical  currents,  itowing  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator,  will  develop  induced  electrical  currents  in 
wires  or  metallic  bodies  that  are  moved  across  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  cutting  the  mag- 
netic curves.  This  was  proved  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  by 
pifkcing  a  long  helix,of  copper  wire  covered  with  silk,  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  directed  towards  the  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth,  and  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle :  by  turning 
this  helix  160°  degrees  around  its  longitudinal  axis,  so  as  to 
revolve  the  strands  of  the  helix  across  the  magnetic  meridian, 
he  observed  that  at  each  turn,  a  galvanometer  connected  with 
the  two  ends  of  the  helix,  was  deflected,  showing  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current.  The  same  effect  is  always  produced  by 
moving  a  wire,  whose  ends  are  connected  with  a  delicate  galvan- 
ometer, at  right  angles  across  the  magnetic  meridian.  This 
was  beautifully  demonstrated  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  a  directi<m  about  due  east  and  west :  as 
the  irregular  motion  of  tlie  steamship  produced  by  the  waves, 
drew  the  cable  bock  and  forth  across  the  magnetic  meridian, 
the  secondary  electrical  current  which  it  induced,  inconceivably 
fiunt  as  it  must  have  been,  produced  a  perceptible  deviation  of 
the  mirror  and  the  spark  of  reflected  light  in  the  reflecting  gal- 
,  §418,  at  Valentia;  so  that  it  was  literally  true  that 
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they  khew  at  Yalentia  every  time  the  Great  Eastern  rolled. 
In  this  case,  the  ocean  itself  farmed  a  part  of  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit, together  with  the  cahle  wire,  imd  rendered  it  complete^ 

'%4d.  Bbgnoto^lettric  IndvetioB  waippovtM  Amptae^t  fhe* 
eiry.  The  induction  of  electricity  by  the  magnet  is  exactly 
what  might  be  expected  if  Ampere's  theory  be  true,  §403,  404, 
and  confirms  it  I^  as  is  supposed  by  Ampere,  magnetism  id 
produced  by  a  series  of  electric  currents  perpetually  circulating 
around  a  magnet  in  a  direction  at  tight  angles  to  its  axis,  the 
introduction  of  a  magnet  into  the  axis  of  a  helix  of  insulated 
wire,  must  necessarily  induce  a  secondary  current  of  electricity, 
and  its  withdrawal  another  in  the  opposite  direction,  because 
the  magnet  corresponds  to  th^  Internal  helix  of  coarse  wire  car- 
rying the  primary  current,  Fi^s.  214,  216,  in  the  case  of  Volta- 
electrie  induction,  §433.  The  direction  of  the  secondary  current 
actudly  induced  by  the  magnet,  is  also  exactly  what  it  should 
be  if  Ampere's  theory  be  true.  Magneto-electric  induction  is 
then,  after  all,  only  a  case  of  Yolta-electric  induction. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  secondary  electricity  thus  induced  by 
the  magnet,  is  not  derived  from  the  magnet,  but  is  merely  the 
natural  electricity  of  the  wire  of  the  helix,  which  is  momenta- 
rily disturbed  by  the  approach  and  withdrawal  of  the  magnet. 
The  effect  is  greater  the  longer  and  finer  the  wire,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  convolutions  of  the  helix,  on  account  of 
the  larger  amount  of  natural  electricity  which  can  be  oper- 
ated on  by  the  magnet,  and  on  account  of  the  inductive  action 
of  the  stcands  of  the  helix  on  each  other,  as  already  described 
in  the  case  of  Yolta-electric  induction,  §439.  The  electricity 
thus  produced  is  possessed  of  greater  intensity  than  that  which 
can  be  derived  from  any  battery,  however  powerful,  and  very 
closely  resembles  the  electricity  of  the  machine  in  regard  to 
giving  shocks  and  producing  light :  if  the  circuit  be  broken  at 
the  moment  when  the  magnetic  induction  takes  place,  sparks  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy  will  appear:  it  also  possesses  great 
power  of  effecting  chemical  decomposition,  and  may  oflen  be 
substituted  with  advantage,  both  for  the  conunon  electrical 
machine  and  the  galvanic  battery. 

486.  Volta-maffneto-electric  Coils  for  Indiicing'  Secondaxy 
Blaetric  Onrrenti.  Advantage  is  taken  of  these  principles  in 
the  construction  of  apparatus  fi>r  the  production  of  steady  and 
apparently  continuous  currents  of  induced  electricity.    Thus, 

449.  How  doei  MagB«to-aleetri4s  tadnethm  rapport  Ampore's  theorr  ?  What  is  the 
■oarce  of  the  indneed  etoctridtT?  Why  is  ttie  effect  ioensMd  by  lengtheniDg  the 
Mtltp  and  multiplying  the  tarns  of  the  helix  t 
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to  Fig.  Zi2,  if  tbe  primary  ooO  be  unused  in  nid  %  mj  that 
ilfl  coanection  with  tbe  huteiy  ij  rapidljr  «)m[4etei]  mod  bn^en, 
by  ft  mecfaftaicftl  contrivance  adapCed  to  tbe  pnrpoee,  at  d,  then 
to  rapid  a  succettion  of  BeoomUrj  cnrrents  will  be  prodnced,  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  oonlinnoaa  cumnt,  cannng  violenl  <Mcil- 
IfttioDfl  of  tbe  galvaaotneter  needle,  vivid  aparks,  and  powerful 
ebocks,  the  hands  being  prericMislj  moiateDed  with  salt  water. 
Tbe  violeoce  of  these  effects  may  be  regulated  by  tbe  nnmber 
of  wires  iDtroduced :  with  every  soccewiTe  wire,  all  the  effects 
above  described  are  proportionally  incRased,  and  when  the  coil 
is  completely  filled,  the  lomot  o(  sparks  becomes  iosappartable. 
Sometimea  the  regulation  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  coils 
in  a  bcnizoDtftl  positioo,  and  introdnong  a  solid  inNi  bar,  w  a 
bundle  of  wires,  a  shorter  or  longer  dbtance.  An  instrument 
of  this  construction  is  often  used  by  pby^ians  for  the  adminis- 
tralion  of  electricity  to  their  patients. 

4S1.  Paffe*!  SeyaraUa  Halkafti  One  of  the  most  perfect 
instruments  for  the  exhilHlion  and  application  of  a  secondary 
indnced  current,  by  the  action  of  tbe  primary  cnrrent  of  the  bat- 
tery, combiDcd  with  an  electro-magnet,  has  been  invented  t^ 
our  countryman,  Dr.  Page,  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  226.  It 
consists  of  an  internal 
Fig.  228.  helix  of  coarse  wire, 

.  P,  of  three  strands, 
each  about  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  and 
hollow  in  the  axis, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  a  rod 
of  soft  iron,  or  of 
small  iron  wires.  On 
Ihc  outside  of  the  in- 
ner helix  there  is  a 
second  helix,  b,  con- 
sisting of  from  one  (o 
three  thousand  feet 
of  fine  wire.  It  is 
Pari-i  Stparabu  tbiita,  wit*  wdw.  mado  entirely  sepa- 

rate from  tbe  interior 
helix,  and  can  be  removed  from  it.  The  extremities  of  Ihb 
helix  terminate  in  two  binding  cups  connected  with  the  wires, 

4N1.  now  san  fig.  393  ba  iTtared  »  u  to  prodnn  m  nari;  eooClniHiiu  cncmt  of 
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p\  n\  The  extremities  of  the  uiner  helix  are  connected  res« 
pectively  with  the  binding  cups,  +  and  — ,  through  the  iroo 
rasp,  or  else  through  a  break-piece,  b,  attached  to  the  instrument 
One  of  the  battery  wires  is  connected  with  the  binding  cup,  — ^ 
the  other  with  the  break-piece  b,  or  applied  to  the  iron  rasp. 
The  continual  making  and  breaking  the  circuit  in  the  inner 
coil,  induces  a  momentary  secondary  current  of  electricity  in 
the  outer  coil,  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  If  the  two  ends 
of  the  secondary  coil,  p'  and  n ,  are  brought  near  each  other,  a 
bright  spark  flashes  at  every  break  in  the  primary  current,  even 
when  no  iron  wires  are  employed.  If  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  or  a 
bundle  of  wires,  w,  is  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  helix, 
the  spark  is  very  much  increased,  brilliant  scintillations  are 
thrown  off,  and  the  shock  becomes  intolerable.  The  iron,  in 
acquiring  and  losing  magnetism  whenever  the  connection  with 
the  battery  is  made  and  broken,  induces  a  secondary  current 
in  hath  the  coils,  which  is  shown  in  the  inner  coil,  in  the  in- 
creased scintillations  which  flash  from  the  rasp;  and  in  the 
outer  coil,  by  the  violent  shocks  which  it  imparts.  Sometimes 
this  instrument  is  provided  with  a  mechanical  contrivance  moved 
by  clockwork,  for  breaking  the  primary  current,  and  in  this 
case,  none  of  the  power  being  consumed  in  producing  the  me- 
chanical motion  which  breaks  the  circuit,  a  very  small  battery 
will  answer  the  purpose.  If  a  silver  dollar  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
of  equal  size  be  used  simply  for  the  battery,  and  the  inner  helix 
be  filled  with  sofl  iron  wires,  the  shock  is  quite  severe.  If  the 
extremities  of  the  secondary  coil  are  separated  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  the  battery  current  is  broken,  a  spark  will  be  seen, 
and  a  bright  flash  produced,  provided  these  extremities  are 
tipped  with  charcoal  points,  and  held  almost  in  contact.  Water 
may  be  decomposed,  if  the  wires  are  made  of  platinum,  guarded 
by  glass,  and  dipped  into  the  liquid.  The  extremities  of  these 
wires  shine  in  the  dark,  one  constantly  bright,  the  other  inter- 
mittingly.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  given  off  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  each  wire,  and  rapid  discharges  are  heard  in  the  water. 
A  Leyden  jar,  the  knob  of  which  is  connected  with  the  inside 
coating  hj  ?^  eoniinuous  wire,  may  be  feebly  charged,  and  slight 
shocks  rapidly  received,  by  bringing  the  knob  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  cups  of  the  outer  helix,  and  grasping  with  the  two 
hands  respectively  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  a  handle 
connected  with  the  other  cup.    If  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  w, 
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be  introduced  into  the  iimer  ooil  in  place  of  the  iron  rod,  the 
effects  described  above  aire  much  inoreased.  The  sparks  and 
shocks  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  hj  increasing  or  dimiiiishing 
the  nun;ri)er  of  thei  iron  wiresy  the  addition  of  only  one  wire 
producing  a  decided  effect  If  i^  glass  tube  be  introduced 
around  the  iron  wires,  betwe^i  them  and  the  inner  coll,  their 
inductive  action  on  the  secondary  coil  is  not  diminished,  but  if  a 
brass  tube  be  introduced  instead  of  the  glass,  their  inductive 
influence  upon  the  seccmdary  ooil  will  be  destroyed,  so  tar  as 
sparks  and  shocks  are  coocemed :  if  the  tube  be  only  partiaUy 
introduced,  their  inductive  e&ct  will  be  proportionably  reduced, 
but  not  entirely  destroyed:  the  distance  to  which  the  brass 
tube  is  introduced  constitutes  a.  second  mode  of  regulating  the 
intensity  of  the  shocks.  The  brass  tube  neutralizes  the  induc- 
tive action  of  the  wires  by  destroying  the  secondary  induced 
current,  and  inducing  a  tertiary  current  in  both  the  coils,  flow- 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction,  both  when  the  battery  current  i& 
05tablished  and  is  broken,^  and  these  tertiary  currents  have  the 
effect  of  reducing,  if  not  destroying,  the  secondary  currents, 
whidi  would  otherwise  be  induced  in  the  coils :  this  is  always 
the  effect  of  any  ck)sed  wiro  circuit  in  the  immediate  neighbcnr* 
hood  of  a  heUx  or  coU  carrying  the  secondary  mduced  current. 
As  the  two  coils  p  and  s,  aro  separable,  if  the  outer  ooil  s 
be  removed,  and  the  inner  ooil  be  so  arranged  as  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  battery  circuit,  which  is  broken  at  pleasure  by  the 
rasp  or  the  revolving  break-piece,  the  existence  of  the  extra 
current,  §488,  shown  by  the  increa0ed  vividness  which  it  imparts 
to  sparks  and  shocks  when  the  battery  current  is  broken,  may 
be  very  satisiactorily  exhibited ;  also  the  additi<mal  effects  that 
are  produced  by  inserting  a  soft  iron,  rod  into  the  interior  of  the 
helix.  This  instrum^ot  has  been  very  extensively  employed  by 
physicians  for  the  administration  of  electricity  to  their  patients, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  strength  of  the  current 
can  be  regulated,  by  the  number  of  ijron  wires  introduced,  by 
the  dUtance  to  which  a  bi*ass  tube  enclosing  the  wires  is  pushed 
in,  or  by  the  distance  to  which  the  iron  wires  or  a  solid  rod  is 
inserted :  for  greater  convenience,  it  is  usual  in  such  experi- 
ments to  mount  the  coils  in  a  horizontal  position. 

M9.  Tha  Pi*«iut"Bvaa]|«r.     The  effect  of  thi&  instrument 
depends  to  a,  great  dlQgi^ce  upon  the  suddenness  and  complete- 
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peas  with  which  the  primary  current  is  broken.  This  is  true  in 
all  cases  of  the  inducticm  of  seoondarj  currents  hj  breaking  the 
primary  circuit.  If  the  primary  current  be  not  broken  suddenly, 
but  gradually,  there  is  a  proportionaie  dinunution  in  the  power 
of  the  secondary  current.  In  the  ordinary  modes  of  breaking 
the  circuit,  tike  the  hammer  break-piece  of  Buhmkorff 's  coil, 
§453,  the  wires  being  slowly  separated,  there  is  an  opportu* 
nity  Sbr  the  primary  current  to  pass  after  the  connection  is 
actually  sundered,  by  leaping  across  the  small  interval  which 
separates  them,  in  consequence  of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
air,  and  especially  finr  the  exira  90condary  curreni  flowing  in  the 
primary  wire  to  do  so,  on  account  of  its  extreme  intensity, 
as  is  shown  by  the  vivid  spark  which  appears  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  effect  of  this  spark  is  to  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  the  primary  and  extra  currents  in  the  inner  coil, 
and  consequently  prolong  the  existence  of  the  magnetism  in  the 
bundle  of  iron  wires,  and  prevent  them  from  being  de-magnet- 
ized as  quickly  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  This  tends  to 
prevent  that  suddenness  in  the  break  of  the  primary  current, 
and  de-magnetization  of  the  iron  on  which  the  intensity  of  the 
induced  current  depends,  and  greatly  reduces  its  power :  the 
more  sudden  and  complete  the  stoppage  of  the  primary  current 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  wires,  the 
more  vivid  and  intense  the  secondary  current  in  the  outer  coil, 
and  the  sparks  and  shocks  .which  it  produces.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  and  to  promote  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  break,  the  primary  coil  wire  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  is 
made  to  terminate  in  a  cup  filled  with  mercury,  whose  surface 
is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  spirits  of  turpentine :  the  wire 
from  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  dips  into  the  mercury,  and  is 
80  arranged  that  when  raised  out  of  the  mercury  the  current  is 
broken,  when  depressed  the  current  is  established-  The  spirits 
of  turpentine  is  an  absolute  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
therefore  the  instant  the  wire  leaves  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
its  extremity  being  drawn  up  into  a  non-conducting  medium 
instead  of  into  the  air,  the  flow  of  ^e  current,  is  instantane- 
ously and  completely  arrested,  no  spark  passes,  the  bundle  of 
iron  wires  is  instantly  de-magnetized,  and  the  power  of  the 
secondary  current  and  the  various  effects  which  it  produces, 
very  greisUly  increased :  water,  alcohol  and  naptha  are  some- 
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times  used  Instciu]  of  enirita  of  turpentine.  This  contrivance, 
wliicl)  13  called  the  sparK-arresting  circuit-breaker,  was  the  in- 
vention  of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Page,  in  183S,  and  is  (hib 
of  the  greatest  improvements  mode  in  the  constmction  of  coils 
for  the  production  of  induced  electricity  by  lireaking  the  pri- 
mary current :  one  of  similar  ccmstruction  was  introduced  in 
Fnince  in  1856,  by  Foucault,  and  attached  to  Ruhmkorff's  coiL 
483.  JtnhmkartPM  Ooil  (br  indacbis'  wcMidaT7  eUctefnl 
cnmnti.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  eztraordmary  of 
the  various  machines  for  producing  continuous  secondary  cor- 
rents  of  electrimty,  is  the  coil  of  Ruhmkorff*,  a  philosophical 
instrument  maker  at  Paris,  of  whidi  a  section  is  given  in 
/%.  227.     He  principle  of  tliis  instrument  is  precisely  the 
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same  as  the  last.  It  cwjaists  of  two  concentric  coila  of  copper 
wire:  the  primary  or  inner  coil,  p,  r,  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  yards  of  copper  wire,  about  l-12tb  of  an  incli  in  diame- 
ter, coiled  around  two  or  three  hundred  times :  and  Ibo  outer 
or  secondary  coil,  b.  s,  made  of  vety  long  and  thin  wire,  about 
1-lOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  five  inileB  ia 
leDgth,  the  coii  being  formed  by  20,000  to  25,000  turns  of  wire, 
nod  terrainatiog  in  the  wires^end  e,  which  are  directly  ctm- 
nected  with  the  points  y  and  x.  The  inner  helix  b  coiled 
directly  on  a  cylinder  of  card-board,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
apparatus,  and  inclosed  in  an  insulating  cylinder  of  glass  or 
caoutchouc  Great  attention  is  ptiid  to  the  insolation:  tlie 
wires  are  not  merely  insulated  by  being  wound  with  silk,  but- 
each  individual  layer  is  insulated  from  the  others  by  a  coaling  of 
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shell-lac.  Tha  length  of  the  secondary  coil  varies  greatly ;  in 
some  of  the  larger  sizes  it  is  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  made  of 
very  thin  wire :  the  thimier  the  wire  the  greater  the  tension  of 
the  secondary  eurrent .  x,  is  a  cylindrical  bar  composed  of  sod 
iron  wires,  firmly  bound  together,  and  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
instrament.  At  p  and  n,  are  binding  screws,  for  establishing  a 
connection  between  the  primary  coil  and  a  battery  composed 
of  three  or  four  of  Grove's  cells.  The  battery  current  enters 
at  p,  passes  on  by  the  metallic  band  to  the  pillar  Cy  thence  to  d; 
then  through  tj  to  the  primary  coil,  p,  p,  and  after  traversing 
the  whole  length  of  that  coil,  finally  rejoins  the  battery  through 
n;  its  course  through  the  instrument  being  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  circulation  of  the  battery  current  through  the 
primary  coil  admits  of  being  broken  at  c  and  d*  When  d^ 
which  is  a  small  hammer  suspended  from  a  pivot  at  t,  is  raised, 
the  current  is  broken;  when  it  is  down^  the  current  is  contin- 
uous, passes  on  through  the  hammer,  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  primary  coil,  eventually  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
battery,  at  n.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  current  begins  to 
circulate  through  p,  p,  the  bundle  of  iron  wires,  m,  becomes 
strongly  magnetic,  attracts  d  from  the  pillar  c,  and  the  primary 
current  is  interrupted ;  the  instant  this  takes  place,  if  loses  its 
magnetism,  and  the  hammer,  d^  &lls ;  as  soon  as  this  occurs, 
the  battery  current  immediately  begins  to  drculate  again,  and 
M  is  again  made  magnetic,  d  is  again  attracted,  the  current  is 
again  broken,  and  is  again  renewed.  The  break  in  the  current 
is  made  several  times  in  a  second,  and  by  mechanical  means 
may  be  made  much  more  rapid.  By  each  of  these  interrup- 
tions, a  powerful  secondary  current  is  momentarily  induced  in 
the  outer  coU  of  fine  wire^  8,  By  partly  by  the  inductive  infiu- 
ence  of  the  primary  eurrent  itself  and  partly  by  the  influence 
of  the  magnetism  momentarily  induced  and  destroyed  in  the 
bar  If,  according  to  the  prindples  stated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions: if  there  be  a  break  in  the  seoondnry  coil,  as  aty  and  ar, 
Fig,  227,.  the  electricity  will  leap  aeroes  the  interval  with  tlic 
production  o^  vivid  sparks.  Every  time  the  connection  with  the 
battery  is  broken,  two  direct  secondary  currents,  one  of  positive 
and  the  other  of  negative  electricity,  are  induced,  moving  in  the 
same  directioa  with  the  bottery  current.  Two  inverse  secon- 
dary currents  of  positive  and  negative  eleetridty,  moving  in  tho 
oppoiite  direction  fipom  die  battery  onrrefit,  ai»  akp  inmiced  at 
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every  completion  of  the  battery  current :  conseqiaently  each  of 
the  poles  y  and  Xy  is  alternately  affected  with  positive  and  neg- 
ative electricity,  and  if  equal  in  quantity  and  tension,  would 
exactly  neutralize  each  other.  But  the  currents  induced  when 
the  current  is  completed,  are  not  equal  to  those  induced  when 
the  connection  is  broken :  on  breaking,  the  current  is  of  shorter 
duration  and  more  tension ;  on  completion,  of  longer  duration 
and  less  tension.  When  the  two  extremities  of  the  outer 
coil,  y  and  a:,  are  connected  by  a  continuous  wire,  the  direct 
and  inverse  currents  being  nearly  equal  in  ajsgregate  power, 
the  latter  partially  neutralize  the  former;  but  if  the  two 
extremities  of  the  coil  are  separated  at  y  and  a;,  as  in  Fig,  227, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  then  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
the  currents,  and  only  the  current  which  has  the  superior  ten- 
sion, i.  e.,  the  direct  current  produced  by  breaking  connection, 
and  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  the  battery,  is 
able  to  leap  over  the  interval  and  effect  a  passage :  the  sepa* 
ration  of  the  two  currents  is  more  complete  the  greater  the 
interval,  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  neither  pass,  and  there  is 
then  nothing  induced  at  the  poles  y  and  a;,  but  electrical  tensions 
alternately  in  contrary  directions.  Ck>n8equently,  in  ^t^.  227, 
as  it  is  the  direct  current  corresponding  with  the  battery  cuz^ 
rent  only  that  passes  between  y  and  x^  y  must  be  taken  as  the 
positive  pole,  and  x  as  the  negative  pole,  because  they  discharge 
intermittent  streams,  the  one  of  positive  and  the  other  of  neg- 
ative electricity  exclusively.  These  currents  are  of  extreme 
intensity,  and  produce  vivid  sparks  which  succeed  each  other 
in  continuous  succession.  The  intensity  of  these  sparks  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
continuity  of  the  primary  current  is  broken* 

453.*  Tho  CondMiflor.  Iti  •llbcts  ezplaiaad.  The  power  of 
the  instrument  may  also  be  greatly  increased  by  attaching  to  the 
primary  coil  a  modification  of  the  Leyden  jar,  called  a  Condenser* 
This  consists  of  150  sheets  of  tinfoil  about  18  inches  squarOy 
exposing  a  total  surface  of  about  75  square  yar^s.  These 
sheets  are  pasted  together  so  as  to  form  two  Luge  sheets,  and 
then  attached  to  the  two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  oiled  silk,  which 
completely  insulates  them,  thus  forming  in  effect  a  very  large 
Leyden  jar.  They  are  then  coiled  several  times  around  each 
other,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  packed  beneath  the  base  of  the 
instrument.  One  of  these  sheets,  the  positive,  is  connected 
with  the  binding  cup  n'.  Fig.  227,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
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the  pnmarj  current  when  it  passes  into  the  primary  coil; 
the  other,  the  negative,  is  connected  with  the  binding  screw  fl 
which  commimicates  directly  with  the  battery  current :  these 
correspond  with  the  binding  screws  o  and  H,  in  Fig*  228.  The 
operation  of  this  instrument  seems  to  be  as  follows.— -We  have 
seen,  §439,  that^  at  each  break  of  the  battery  current,  an  induced 
extra-current  in  the  same  direction  is  produced  in  the  .pri- 
mary coil  itself;  and  it  is  this  which  produces  the  spark  that 
passes  at  each  moment  between  the  hanuner  and  the  anvil: 
being  in  the  same  direction,  and  prolonging  the  existence  of  the 
direct  current  in  the  primary  coil,  it  tends  to  prolong  also  the 
magnetic  effect,  and  to  prevent  the  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires 
from  being  de-magnetized  as  quickly  as  it  would  be  otherwise. 
By  attaching  the  condenser  to  the  primary  current,  the  extra 
current,  instead  of  producing  a  strong  spark,  darts  into  the  con- 
denser, the  positive  electricity  into  one  sheet,  and  the  negative 
into  the  other :  they  then  combine  quickly  by  the  primary  coil, 
by  the  battery,  and  the  circuit,  H,  i*.  Fig.  228,  and  in  so  doing 
give  rise  to  a  current  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  prima- 
ry current,  which  instantly  de-magnetizes  the  bundle  of  soft  iron 
wires,  and  renders  the  break  of  the  primary  current  much  more 
sudden  and  complete.  The  peculiar  action  of  the  condenser 
upon  the  coil  by  the  absorption  of  the  extra  current,  was  discov- 
ered by  Fizeau  at  Paris  in  1853 :  by  connecting  the  plates  of 
the  condenser  with  each  side  of  the  circuit-breaker,  he  found  that 
the  sparks  discharged  at  the  hammer  by  the  extra-current 
were  diminished,  while  those  of  the  outer  coil  at  y  and  a;,  were 
doubled  in  length.  It  was  soon  attached  to  the  coil  by  Ruhm- 
korff,  and  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current  so  exalted  as 
to  lengthen  its  spark  from  one-eighth  to  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch.  This  if  as  the  first  great  improvement  made  upon  the 
coil  as  constructed  by  Dr.  Page.  Other  improvements  were 
added  in  1856  and  1857,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of  the  in- 
strument was  gradually  increased,  until  finally  sparks  of  extreme 
intensity,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  were  obtain- 
ed from  the  secondary  coil  at  g  and  x.  The  rapid  de-magnet- 
ization is  also  greatly  accelerated  by  making  use  of  a  bundle 
of  iron  wires  instead  of  a  solid  bar  of  soft  iron.  This  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Dr.  Page  in  1838,  in  the  construction  of  his 
separable  helices,  §451 :  this  effect  seems  to  be  produced  in  great 
paft  by  the  neutralizing  influence  of  the  simOar  poles  of  the 

liMitu]KmttM«xte»rearrsnt«iNtfk?  Upon  tbe  snrk  of  the  Meonduy  eoU  ?  BspklB 
it6  operation.  Who  <UaeoTa«d  this  thctf  TThnt  nfBrnt  to  imirtnifinil  minn  thn  miiWiniiww 
of  de-magnetfantioa  bjr  Um  vae  of  ixon  wliest 
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irires  on  each  other.  Thus  ii  appeara  that  bj  the  mmIb  «€  Fag« 
and  Bahmkorff,  galraoic  electricitj  of  low  teDsitHi  may  be  used 
to  induce  statical  electricity  as  intanse  as  that  of  the  ordioaty 
eleotrical  machine,  while  its  qnantitj  is  far  greater;  bo  that 
dtey  may  be  subetitnted  with  great  advantage  for  that  madune 
ki  most  cases,  vhera  a  ccntinuouB  discharge  of  sparks  and 
diodu  is  required. 

454.  Bnkmtowrt  C«U  «*Bpl*la.     The  same  iDStrameat  la 
repreiented  in  relief  in  IHg.  228 :  x,  represents  a  milled  handle 

Fig.  318. 


by  wluch  the  cylinder  l,  called  the  Commutator,  c(»isiating  of 
alt^uate  pieces  of  copper  and  iToiy,  is  turned  eo  as  to  bring 
tifher  piece  into  contact  with  the  metallic  spring  o  and  re- 
verse tfae  direction  of  the  primarjr  current  through  the  coil, 
by  connecting  at  pleasure  with  the  positive  t>r  negative  pole 
(H  the  battery :  x,  is  the  binding  screw  through  whic^  the  poai- 
tive  current  from  the  battery  eaters,  and  there  is  another  on  the 
opposite  Bide  of  l,  not  seen  in  the  Fig.,  for  the  passage  of  the 
negative  current :   from  a,  the  positive  current  passes  up  the 

rug  o,  into  the  cwnmutator  l,  by  wbidi  it  is  transmitted  to 
commencement  of  the  primary  coil,  making  its  exit  at  i : 
it  then  proceeds  to  the  hammer  d,  through  K,  to  the  binding 
cup  n,  whence  it  returns  to  the  ne^iatJve  pole  of  the  baUeir : 
u,  is  the  bundle  of  soft  iron  vires,  occnp^ng  the  core  of  Uio 
instrument :  T  and  x,  are  the  binding  screws  connected  with 
the  extremities  <^  the  outer  or  stcotidaiy  coil,  and  which  may 
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be  bFoughi  into  connection  with  each  other  by  wires,  as  at 
jf  and  x,  in  Fig  227 :  the  condenser  is  attached  at  o  and  h. 
On  turning  the  handle  k,  so  as  to  bring  the  metallic  piece  l 
into  contact  with  the  SfHing  a,  the  primarj  current  immediately 
circulates  through  the  inner  coil*  and  a  shower  of  Tivid  spaiiu 
flashes  oontinuaUy  from  x  to  t»  when  the  proper  connections 
are  made  by  wires  nearly  touching  each  other.  With  large 
coils  the  hammer  cannot  be  used,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  ep^xk  produced  by  the  extrarcorrent ;  the 
surfaces  beeonie  so  much  heated  as  to  melt:  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  and  to  promote  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  break  in  the  circuit,  a  mercury  circuit-breaker,  §452,  has 
been  invented,  by  which  the  power  of  the  instrument  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  the  use  of  the  hammer  discontinued :  more 
recendy,  mechanical  means  have  been  employed  for  breaking 
the  circuit  slowly  or  rapidly,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator :  by 
these  and  other  improvements,  this  very  interesting  and  re- 
markable instrument  has  been  brought  from  a  comparatively 
feeble  state  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency,  by  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Ritchie,  a  philosc^Idcal  instrument  maker  at  Boston. 
455.  Ritehie«simpreT#4BalimkorffOoiL  The  length  of 
the  secondary  spark  which  Buhmkorff  obtained  in  his  original 
coil,  did  not  equal  one  inch :  in  1857,  Hoarder,  in  England,  by 
more  carefully  insulating  the  coils,  obtained  sparks  of  three 
inches :  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  larger  and  more  pow- 
erful coils,  in  consequence  of  a  discharge  taking  place  within 
the  coils,  the  current  forcing  a  passage  from  strand  to  strand 
between  the  outer  and  inner  portions  and  breaking  down  the 
insulaticm,  the  successive  layers  of  wire  being  only  separated 
by  insulating  media ;  and  the  longer  and  finer  the  outer  coil, 
the  stronger  is  the  tendency  for  the  secondary  current  to  force  a 
passage  laterally  through  the  adjoining  layers  in  preference 
to  passing  through  the  immense  length  of  the  secondary  wire, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  eighty  miles.  In  1857,  *Mr.  Ritchie 
devised  a  mode  of  winding  the  wire  of  the  outer  helix  in  sev- 
eral different  sections,  carefully  insulated  from  each  other :  the 
first  section  commences  near  the  axis  just  upon  the  outside 
of  the  primary  coil,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  outer  circum- 
ference, in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  (in  the  manner 
that  sailors  coil  ropes  on  the  deck)  ;  then  continues  to  the  next 
section,  which  is  carefully  insulated  from  the  first,  and  wound 
from  the  outer  circumference  to  the  inner,  and  so  on  altem- 
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ately  from  section  to  section,  until  the  coil  is  coiii|deted :  in 
this  manner,  ia  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  outer  coil 
into  many  sections,  and  their  verj  perfect  insulation,  it  be- 
comes  impossible  for  the  secondaiy  current  to  force  a  lateral 
passage  and  break  through  the  coiL  The  result  was,  that, 
in  1857,  coils  were  made  which  gave  sparks  of  twelve  and  erent- 
uallj  sixteen  inches,  in  place  of  three.  The  instmment  oou- 
sists  of  a  primaiy  coil  of  copper  wire  about  l-6th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  150  feet  in  length,  wound  in  tliree 
conrses,  very  carefully  annealed,  and  mounted  vertically,  as  in 
JVj.  229  !  this  coil  ia  completely  covered  externally  with  gutta- 

Flg.  329. 
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percha  4-10th3  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  passing  entuvly 
through  the  basement  to  a  plate  of  the  eame  substance,  to 
which  it  is  united:  within  this  coil  is  placed  the  bundle  of  sofl 
iron  wires:  over  the  primary  coil  and  magnet  a  thick  glass  cyl> 
inder  or  bell  is  placed,  dosed  at  the  top,  and  provided  with  a 
knob  by  which  it  can  be  raised  from  its  position.    On  the  out- 
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side  of  this  glass  bell  is  placed  the  secondary  eoil^  consisting 
of  very  fine  copper  wire,  about  1-lOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
very  carefully  insulated  by  silk  winding,  from  three  to  thirty, 
and  even  eighty  miles  in  length,  wound  in  the  manner  above 
described,  upon  a  cylinder  of  gutta-percha:  the  extremities  of 
this  coil  are  enclosed  in  rubber  tubes  and  carried  to  insulated 
glass  pillars,  fi'om  which  the  induced  current  is  taken  by  plati- 
num wires  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  required :  in  Fig.  229, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  electric  Egg,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its 
extraordinary  illuminating  power  when  discharged  through  a 
vacuum.  The  condenser  is  made  of  tin-foil  pasted  on  tissue 
paper,  of  three  thicknesses  between  each  stratum :  it  is  composed 
of  three  sections,  of  50,  100,  and  150  feet,  which  by  means  of 
screws  can  be  used  separately  or  in  combination ;  this  is  packed 
beneath  the  basement  and  directly  connected  with  the  binding 
screws  of  the  circuit-breaker.  The  interrupter,  or  circuit- 
breaker,  is  raised  by  means  of  a  small  crank  worked  by  hand, 
operating  upon  a  ratchet  wheel,  whose  teeth  strike  the  extremity 
of  a  delicately  adjusted  lever,  from  the  other  end  of  which  the 
hammer  is  suspended :  the  rapidity  of  the  break  in  the  circuit 
may  bs  varied  at  pleasure  by  turning  the  crank  slowly  or  rap- 
idly :  the  battery  current  is  derived  from  two  to  four  cells  of  Bun- 
sen's  carbon  battery.  When  the  crank  is  turned  very  slowly, . 
the  connection  of  the  primary  coil  with  the  battery  is  prolonged, 
and  the  bundle  of  iron  wires  becomes  very  highly  magnetized : 
the  break  then  occurs  very  suddenly,  and  instantaneously  develops 
the  entire  force  of  the  secondary  current,  producing  sparks  of 
great  length  and  density,  the  discharge  being  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  burr :  if  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  be  gradually  in- 
creased, the  spark  assumes  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
sparks  of  the  electrical  machine  :  if  the  velocity  be  still  further 
increased,  the  luminous  discharge  will  disappear,  for  there  will 
not  then  be  sufiicient  time,  between  the  establishment  and  break 
of  the  connection  with  the  battery,  to  magnetize  the  iron  core 
on  which  the  intensity  of  the  induced  secondary  current  chiefly 
depends.  The  power  of  this  instrument  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  any  electrical  machine ;  sparks  of  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  length  can  easily  be  obtained,  discharges  can  be  made 
so  rapidly  as  to  appear  continuous,  and  a  Leyden  jar  can  be 
charged  and  discharged  with  so  much  i*apidity  as  to  exhibit 
hardly  any  perceptible  interval,  and  with  a  noise  almost  stunning. 

How  to  the  cironit-broaker  of  lUtehie*!  maehine  amnged?    Wtiat  la  the  effoct  upon 
the  power  of  the  Instrament  ?  • 
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This  machine  of  Ititchie*B  excited  much  attentioQ  in  Europe. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Gassiot,  before  the  Boyal  Society,  London^ 
in  I808,  and  by  McCnllough,  at  Paris,  in  1860.  Its  mode  of 
winding  was  almost  immediately  adopted  by  Rahmkorff,  and 
the  secondary  coil  still  further  lengthened,  amoanting  in  some 
cases  to  100,000  French  metres,  or  even  more, — ^from  sixty  to 
eighty  mile8,-^and  projecting  sparks  two  feet  in  length:  this 
took  place  in  1860;  and  in  1864^  he  received  as  a  reward  the 
prize  of  60,000  francs  offered  by  the  French  Emperor  in  1852, 
for  the  most  important  discovery  connected  with  the  develc^ 
ment  of  electricity* 

4S6.  The  maaaffement  of  Bnhmkorff's  Ooil.  The  chac;^ 
ing"  ef  a  X«e3rden  Jar.  The  principal  steps  in  the  improvement 
of  induction  coils,  as  first  constructed,  are  the  increased  length 
and  fineness  of  the  secondary  coil,  the  employment  of  soft  iron 
wires  instead  of  the  iron  bar  in  the  inner  coil,  and  the  spark* 
arresting  circuit-breaker, — all  inventions  of  Dr.  Page:  the 
discovery  of  the  effsct  of  the  condenser  by  Fizean,  and  its 
application  by  Ruhmkorff;  and  Uie  peculiar  modeof  winding, 
combined  with  very  perfect  insulation,  devised  by  Ritchie : — to 
the  combined  effect  of  these  various  improvements,  made 
through  a  series  of  many  years,  the  extraordinary  power  of 
Ruhmkorff's  coil,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  is  due.  Several 
coils  may  be  combined  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  they  will  furnish,  by  placing  them  side  by  side 
and  connecting  them  by  wires  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bat- 
teiy  current  will  circuUite  through  the  primaiy  helix  of  each 
coil  in  succession,  thereby  fonning  in  effect  one  long  pri- 
mary coil:  as  only  one  hammer  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  the  current,  the  renuuning  hammers  should  be 
removed :  in  like  manner  the  secondary  coils  should  all  be 
connected  by  wires,  so  as  to  unite  all  the  positive  poles  together 
into  one  pole,  and  all  the  negative  poles  into  the  other :  the 
extreme  positive  and  negative  poles  may  then  be  brought 
together  for  the  ]rarpose  of  displaying  the  efiects  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  usual  manner :  by  this  arrangement  the  quantity 
of  electricity  will  be  greatly  increased,  but  no  increase  in  the 
tension  of  the  current  will  be  obtained.  If  an  increase  of  ten- 
sion is  required,  each  secondary  circuit  must  be  connected  in 

a  regular  series,  the  positive  pole  of  one  to  the  negative  pole  of 
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the  next,  so  aa  to  form  in  efiect  but  one  secondary  coU,  each  pri- 
mary coil  being  excited  by  a  separate  battery.  A  Leyden  jar 
may  be  charged  by  connecting  the  outer  coating,  Fiff.  230,  with 
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one  of  the  poles  of  the  coil,  and  tlie  inner  with  one  of  tbe  armfl  of 
a  discharger,  the  other  arm  of  which  is  in  comniunicatioa  with 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  coil :  the  extremities  of  tbe  discharger  . 
flboald  be  placed  two  or  three  inches  apart :  after  a  few  sparks 
have  paas^  the  jar  may  be  removed  and  discharged  in  the 
usual  manner;  with  a  large  Inatniment  mi  electrical  battery 
containing  several  jars,  and  exposing  ten  square  feet  ot  snrtace, 
may  be  chained  to  saturation  in  a  few  seconds,  and  for  more 
rapidly  than  by  an  ordinary  electrical  machine.  If  instead  of 
the  above  arrangement,  the  outer  coaling  of  the  jar  be'  coonected 
with  one  pole  of  the  coil,  and  the  inner  with  the  other,  the 
poles  of  the  coil  being  at  the  same  time  connected  by  wiree  set 
about  one  inch  apart,  the  Leyden  jer  will  be  constantly  charged 
and  discharged  without  ceasaUon,  the  dischai^  taking  place  as 
a  spark  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  very  bright,  and  produc- 
ing an  cxplosiTc  sound,  which  seems  to  be  continuous.  If  s 
platinum  wire  be  twisted  around  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
and  its  ends  be  brought  near  enough  to  the  poles  of  the  secou- 
dary  coil  to  almost  touch  them  without  quite  doing  bo,  a  noise- 

HoiramkWdmjHtiachugrdt    Wtut  aipobml  mr  b*  tited  witb  tb*  eoO  Mt 
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less  Spark  of  feeble  light  will  pass  from  each  pole  to  the  end  of 
the  platinum  wire  nearest  it,  at  both  interruptions ;  if  now  tlie 
outer  coating  of  the  jar  be  connected  with  one  of  the  secondaiy 
poles,  the  spark,  at  the  interruption  on  that  side,  will  suddenly 
become  brilliant  and  noisy :  the  noiseless  spiEuk  will  kindle  paper 
or  other  combustible  objects,  while  the  noisy  flash  from  the 
Leyden  jar  will  fail  to  kindle  them.  With  Ruhmkorff's  large 
ooil,  electrical  batteries  may  be  charged  and  discharged  with  a 
continuous  and  almost  deafening  noise.  The  most  brilliant  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  charging  a  series  of  jars  by  cascade. 
When  six  jars,  each  containing  about  two  square  feet  of  coated 
glass,  are  employed,  a  continuous  stream  of  dazzling  light  six 
inches  in  length,  is  produced,  accompanied  by  a  noise  that 
speedily  becomes  almost  intolerable.  With  one  jar,  the  dis- 
charge spark  is  two  and  one-half  inches  long ;  with  two  jars, 
three  and  a  half  inches ;  with  three  jars,  four  and  one-quarter 
inches ;  with  four  jars,  five  inches ;  and  with  five  jars,  five  and 
a  half  inches. 

457.  The  Biechaiiical  efibeti  of  Rvlimkorff'B  CoU.  The 
effects  of  Ruhmkorff 's  ooil  are  vastly  more  intense  than  those 
of  the  battery,  and  may  be  classed  under  the  heads.  Mechani- 
cal, Physiological,  Heating,  Luminous,  and  ChemicaL  The 
mechanical  effects  of  the  secondary  current  produced  hy  this 
coil  are  disruptive  in  their  character,  and  resemble  those  of  a 
flash  of  lightning.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  passed  through 
glass  vessels  with  the  greatest  caution.  With  the  largest  appa- 
ratus, glass  plates  two  inches  thick  have  been  perforated.  It 
should  not  be  used  for  firing  Eudiometer,  except  with  the 
greatest  care  and  the  employment  of  a  very  small  battery. 

458.  The  Physiological  Bflbcti.  The  physiological  effects 
are  extremely  intense.  The  shocks  are  so  powerful,  that 
oftentimes  careless  experimenters  have  been  prostrated  by 
them.  With  two  of  Bunsen's  cells  attached  to  the  primary 
coil,  hares  and  rabbits  have  been  killed,  and  a  somewhat  lar- 
ger number  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  man. 

459.  The  Beatiair  Bffecta.  The  heating  effects  are  intense. 
If  a  thin  iron  wire  be  stretched  between  the  two  points  y  and  x, 
it  is  immediately  melted  and  burned  with  a  vivid  light:  if 
each  of  the  poles  y  and  x,  be  terminated  with  a  fine  iron  wire, 
whose  extremities  are  brought  near  enough  together  almost  to 
touch,  Mg.  231,  the  wire  connected  with  the  negative  pole  will 
melt  into  a  little  globule  of  liquid  iron,  while  the  other  will 

467.  What  •»  ttie  Msehiuiical  effect!  of  the  ooil  ?— 468.  What  an  the  Phyifokgiea] 
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F»g»  231.  remain  cold  enough  to 

be  held  in  the  fingers, 
JPt>.  232,  and  if  a  re- 
flection of  these  points 
be  thrown  upon  a 
screen  by  means  of 
Duboscq's  electric 
lamp,  Fig.  160,  a  cone 
of  vapor  will  appear 
to  issue  from  the  point 
of  each  wire,  but  that  from  the  negative  wire  being  the  most 

powerful,    apparently    beats 
Fig.  232.  back  the  heated  stream  from 

the  positive  wire.  These  ef- 
fects are  the  reverse  of  those 
produced  in  the  voltaic  arc 
of  the  galvanic  battery,  in 
which  the  greatest  dispersion 
of  matter  and  the  highest 
temperature,  are  observed  to 
occur  at  the  positive  pole. 
The  heat  is  sufficiently  in- 
tense to  inflame  all  combust- 
ible substances,  and  to  fuse 
and  bum  metals.  Great 
use  is  made  of  this  in  Spec- 
trum analysis,  §285,  6,  7.  Another  very  remarkable  effect  of 
Ruhmkorff's  coil,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Page,  is  the  ignition  of 
disintegrated  conductors :  shreds  of  metal  and  other  conducting 
substances  in  a  pulverulent  condition,  are  ignited  and  fused : 
a  very  small  machine  will  ignite  a  pencil  mark  of  plumbago, 
even  through  many  miles  of  wire,  and  shreds  of  iron  over 
an  inch  in  length.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  in  the 
construction  of  fuses  for. firing  gunpowder  in  blasting,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  fire-arms.  A  fuse  has  been  invented  called 
from  its  inventor,  Statham's  fuse,  which  depends  upon  the  ig- 
niting action  of  the  current  upon  the  sulphide  of  copper*  It 
has  been  found  that  in  a  copper  wire  covered  with  vulcanized 
gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  a  layer  of  sulphide  of  copper  forms, 
after  some  months,  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  metal  and  its 
coating,  which  is  sufficient  to  conduct  the  current*    If  a  por- 
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tioB  of  the  ^oatnig  be  removed  from  a  ipvire  loofp^  Fig.  233,  and 

Fig.  S38. 
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a  qaarter  of  an  indi  of  tbe  wire  cat  away,  the  cnrrent,  inter- 
rapted  at  a  and  ft,  finds  a  passage  bj  means  of  the  salphide  of 
copper,  which  it  igmtes,  and  any  inflammable  snbstanoe  like 
gunpowder  or  gon-cotton,  placed  in  this  cavity,  takes  fire.  A 
very  powerftil  baitteiy  would  be  required  to  ignite  such  a  fuse, 
but  with  Buhmkorff 's  eoil,  only  one  or  two  of  Bonsen's  ele- 
ments are  Tequired,  the  ends  of  the  secondary  helix  being 
connected  with  a  and  b.  This  fuse  has  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  exploding  mines  in  the  works  at  Cherbourg,  in 
France:  six  mines  were  simultaneously  fired  at  a  distance 
of  1,500  feet  from  the  apparatus.  Recently  a  more  sensitive 
priming  material  has  been  introduced,  consisting  often  parts  of 
sub-phosphide  Mid  forty-five  of  sub-sulphide  of  copper,  and  fif- 
teen of  chlorate  of  potash,  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  with  the 
addition  of  sufficient  alcohol  to  moisten  it  throughout:  the  mix- 
ture is  dried  and  preserved  until  required,  in  close  vessels.  The 
magneto^eleetric  machine  to  be  presently  described,  §467,  is  now 
generally  employed  for  firing  such  fuses,  and  it  is  stated  thatcxne 
such  machine  contained  in  a  box  of  a  cubic  foot  in  sixe,  worked 
by  hand,  in  a  telegraph  office  in  Washington,  has  exploded  a 
cartridge  of  powder  in  an  office  in  New  Yoric,  over  200  miles 
distant.  Another  very  common  application  of  Rohmkorff's 
coil,  is  to  the  simultaneous  lighting  of  theatres  and  large  halls, 
by  the  discharge  of  the  current  through  platinum  points  placed 
in  the  gas-jets. 

460.  The  IivmiBowi  BIfeets.  The  Luminous  effects  of 
Ruhmkorff '«  coil  are  also  very  extraordinary,  and  vary  as  they 
take  place  in  air,  in  vacuo,  or  in  very  rarefied  vapors.  In  the 
air,  a  very  bright  and  loud  spark  is  produced,  which,  with  the 
colls  of  the  largest  size,  has  a  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty 

noMritM  8tatlnin*i1taM.    Wluit  tp^HosUons  «re  totOm  oTtlnn  Amm?— 400.  DMstllM 
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iadies.  If  the  diechai^  be  made  to  take  place  in  vacuo,  in  im 
exhausted  receiver,  an  extremelj  beantirnl  auroral  light  is  pro- 
duced, extending  tbroogh  an  interval  of  one  or  two  jrarda.  The 
experimeat  iii  made  by  connecting  the  two  wirea  oif  the  eeotm- 
dary  coil  wilh  the  extremities  of  the  electrical  egg,  Mg.  229. 
Thig  is  screwed  nptm  the  plate  of  an  air  pnmp,  and  a  Tacaam, 
as  complete  as  possible,  produced.  At  soon  aa  the  sparks  are 
allowed  to  pnss,  a  beaatiful  luminous  trul  is  observed  to  flotr 
fiotn  one  knob  to  the  other,  Fig.  234,  No.  1,  the  negative  ball 

Wig.  aat. 
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is  sorrounded  by  a  quiet  glow  of  light,  whilst  a  pear^aped 
luminous  discharge  takes  place  from  the  positive  ball ;  between 
the  two  is  a  small  interval  nearer  to  the  negative  than  the  pos- 
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idv«  ball  which  is  not  luminous.  The  discharge  ia  consluit, 
and  as  bright  as  that  obtained  from  a  powerful  electrical  ma- 
chine. When  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  very  perfect, 
the  luminous  portion  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  dark  bands  or 
Arches  concentric  with  the  positive  ball,  ^t^.  234,  Ko.  2: 
the  presence  of  a  little  vapor  of  phosphorus  renders  these  dark 
bands  much  more  distinct.  If  the  finger  be  applied  at  Ihe  side 
of  the  egg,  the  connection  of  the  lower  knob  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  coil  bebg  broken,  the  trail  gufiers  a  curious  devia- 
tion, and  is  drawn  towards  the  finger.  Fig.  234,  Na  3.  The 
positive  pole  possesses  the  most  bnlliancy,  and  its  light  is  red, 
like  fire,  while  that  of  the  negative  pole  is  feeble,  and  of  a 
violet  color.  If,  instead  of  using  an  electric  e^,  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump  be  employed,  containing  a  tumbler  made  of 
Uranium  glass,  lined  with  tin-foil  about  half-way  up  the  iwide, 
and  ft  metallic  rod  be  passed,  air-tight,  through  the  top  of  the 
jar,  until  it  touches  the  metallic  lining  on  the  inside  of  iho 
tumbler ;  then,  on  connecting  one  pole  of  the  coll  with  the  plate 
of  the  air-pump,  Fig.  235,  and  the  other  with  the  sliding  rod, 
a  beautiful  and  continuous  cascade  of 
Fig.  ISS.  electric  light  will  pour  over  the  edge  of 

the  tumbler  upon  the  metallic  plnle  of  Ilie 
pump.     The  effect  is  heightened  if  the 
tumbler  be  placed  upon  a  glass  dish  wash- 
ed over  with  sulphat«  of  quinine :  a  blue 
fluorescence  will  be  produced  which  will 
ccHitrast  well  with  the    yellow   gins?. — 
By  iolroducing    the    vapors  of  different 
substances  and  different  gases,  the   light 
of  the  electric  e^  is  entirely  changed,  and 
a  very  curious  stratified  light  produced, 
varying    with    the    substance    employed. 
The  best  method  of  procedure,  b  to  seal 
Ita  Vnastm  Giau.        wircs  of  platinum  ioto  thc  extremities  of 
a  glass  tube,  introduce  the  gn^es,  and  then 
exhaust  the  tube  more  or  less  completely.     Tlius,  if  a  long 
wide  glass  tube.  Fig.  236,  containing  sticks  of  caustic  potash, 
at  P,  he  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  exhausted  by  the 
air-pump,  the  residual  carbonic  acid  will  then  be  absorbed  by 
the  potash,  and  tiie  vacuum  thns  made  rery  nearly  perfect. 
The  effects  observed  on  connecting  the  wires  -+-  and  — ,  vrith 
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iMfninofus  effects  of  Ruhmkorff^s  CoQ  in  a  vaemtm  of  CBtbonie  Acid. 

the  poles  of  the  secondary  coil  of  Ruhmkorff,  vary  with  the 
perfection  of  the  vacuum.  If  it  be  merely  that  which  can  be 
produced  by  an  ordinary  air-pump,  no  stratification  is  obtained, 
and  only  a  diffuse  lambent  light  fills  the  tube ;  if  the  rarefaction 
be  carried  a  step  further,  narrow  striss,  like  ruled  lines,  traverse 
the  tube,  Fig.  237,  No.  1 :  a  further  rarefaction  increases  the 

Fig.  237. 
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Luminous  effects  varying  with  the  wmpUtensss  of  the  fiaeuum. 

breadth  of  the  bands :  if  pushed  still  further,  the  bands  assume 
a  cup-shaped  or  conical  form,  Fig.  237,  No.  2 ;  and  finally,  a 
series  of  luminous  cylinders,  with  narrow  dark  lines  between 
them.  Fig.  237,  No.  3 ;  lastly,  when  the  vacuum  approaches 
perfection,  all  the  discharge  and  light  absolutely  cease.     When 

Deieribo  the  effect  of  a  CarboDlo  acid  vacuum  made  more  and  more  complete  ?    "What 
ii  tbeeflecl  when  the  vacuum  Is  perfect? 
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the  stratification  is  most  distinct,  a  dark  space  appears  at  the 
indgative  pole,  and  the  platinum  wire  is  seen  to  be  covered  with 
a  bluish  glow  of  lights  within  which  the  metal  glows  as  if  red 
t>ot :  as  the  experiment  is  continued  and  the  wire  rises  consid- 
erably in  temperature,  portions  of  the  negative  wire  are  grad- 
ually thrown  off  in  the  form  of  fine  metaUic  particles.  The 
shape  and  color  of  the  striae  varj  with  the  gases  employed.  In 
hydrogen  the  light  b  white  and  red ;  in  carbonic  acid,  greenish ; 
m  nitrogeuiorange  yellow.  The  light  furnished  by  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  earbonic  acid,  and  other  gases,  give  difierent  tpectra 
when  decomposed  by  the  prism  and  viewed  through  a  telescope. 
With  oxygen,  a  good  characteristic  spectrum  is  not  obtained, 
on  account  of  its  gradual  disappearance  and  combination  with 
the  platinum  of  the  pole ;  the  bi-oxide  of  nitrogen  is  decom- 
posed, givii^  afler  a  brief  interval,  the  spectrum  of  pure  nitro- 
gen in  great  splendor ;  aqueous  vapor  is  decomposed,  and  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  produced :  with  ammonia,  the  spectra  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  super-imposed,  are  obtained.  If  the 
vapor  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  pyroligneous  acid,  alcohol,  or  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  are  introduced  into  such  tubes  before  the 
exhaustion,  the  aspect  of  the  light  is  still  further  modified,  and 
some  very  magnificent  effects  obtained.  In  an  absolute  vacuum, 
the  current  does  not  pass  at  all,  the  transport  of  some  material 
particles  being  always  necessary  for  its  passage.  Glass  tubes 
containing  highly  rarefied  gases  and  vapors,  and  of  various 
forms  and  sises,  are  oonstructed  with  great  ingenuity  by  M. 
Greissler,  of  Bonn,  and  may  be  procured  in  this  country  of  the 
principal  philosophical  instrument  dealjers.  The  light  produced 
is  oftentimes  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  character,  and  the 
phenomena  are  sometimes  made  still  more  brilliant  from  the 
fluorescence  which  the  discharge  excites  in  the  glass. 

4«.  The  liigiitintogadti— t,  moA  aflbctad  by  the  Magaet. 
The  stratified  light  of  Buhmkorff 's  coil  is  intermittent  in  its 
character,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  apparatus.  This  can 
be  shown  very  beautifully  by  causing  one  of  the  vacuum  tubes 
to  revolve  very  rapidly  upon  an  axle,  the  two  arms  projecting 
nt  right  angles  to  the  axis,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  being  in  constant  contact  with  one  end  of 
the  coil,  and  the  other  with  the  other  end.  Afi  the  rotation  goev 
on,  the  tube  will  be  visible  momentarily,  the  experiment  being  ^' 
made  in  the  dark,  several  times  during  each  revolution,  and  .j 

Whftt  is  the  affect  upon  the  platinum  wixes?  What  Is  the  color  In  Hjdroten?  In  Car- 
bonic iMrid  ?  In  Nitrogen  ?  Do  the  different  gases  give  dUferent  epeotm  wtaan  their  Ughk 
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Will  prodnce  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  light,  each  arm  of  the 
star  posseting  distinct  stratified  bands,  and  appearing  to  be  sta- 
tionarj  on  account  of  the  briefness  of  the  time  for  which  it  is 
visible.  The  phenomena  of  stratification  are  not  owing  to  the 
undulations  produced  by  the  rapid  saccessioa  of  the  secondary 
currents,  for  the  same  efiects  have  been  produced  from  a  water- 
battery  of  3,500  cells,  also  from  400  small  Grove's  cells ;  the 
quantity  transmitted  was  so  small,  that  the  amount  of  water  de- 
composed by  the  current,  as  estimated  by  a  voltameter,  §381,  was 
almost  inappreciable,  but  a  beautifully  distinct  stratification  was 
observed :  this,  however,  was  not  the  true  voltaie  arc ;  on  bring- 
ing the  two  polar  wires  of  the  battery  very  near  each  other, 
the  true  voltaic  arc  was  suddenly  established,  a  great  rise  of 
temperature  took  place,  and  the  arc  seen  to  be  also  distinctly 
stratified.  These  stratified  discharges  are  powerfuUy  afiected 
by  the  magnet,  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  with  which 
it  acts  on  all  movable  conductors:  if  one  of  the  exhausted 
tubes  be  suspended  vertically,  with  the  negative  pole  under- 
most, it  will  be  found  on  bringing  one  end  of  a  powerful 
magnet  near  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  bands,  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  that  the  stratification  will  be  changed 
and  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  spiral  spring 
stretched  out  The  negative  pole  seems  to  be  spedally  affected 
by  the  magnetic  force,  the  linefl  of  light  assuming  a  position 
parallel  to  that  of  the  magnetic  curves,  §447.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  by  Mr«  Gassiot,  thai  by  arranging  a  vacuum  tube 
so  as  to  cross  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, the  discharge  can  be  instantly  arrested  by  magnetizing 
the  electro-magnet;  and  by  de-masnetizing  the  magnet  the 
disdiarge  is  immediately  renewed.  i>e  la  Rive  has  shown  that 
if  one  pole  of  a  powerfiil  bar  electro-magnet  be  introduced  into 
the  axis  of  an  electric  egg,  into  which  a  little  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine has  beoi  introduced,  and  then  exhausted,  the  electro-mag- 
netic bar  extending  up  to  the  eentro  of  the  e^,  and  being 
covered  with  glass  in  such  a  way  that  the  electric  discharge  from 
Ruhmkorff 's  coil  is  compelled  to  pass  fiom  its  upper  extremity, 
over  the  glass,  to  a  copper  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  pro- 
ducing a  more  or  less  irregular  flow  of  light  over  the  electro- 
magnet,-"the  instant  the  electro-magnet  becomes  magnetized 
by  the  passage  of  the  battery  cuirent,  the  light  ceases  to  stream 
from  every  point  of  the  upper  end  of  the  magnet,  and  is  con- 
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denscd  into  a  single  luminous  arc  extending  vertically  from  the 
top  of  the  mt^et  to  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  and  llien,  which  is 
tlje  most  remukable  part  of  the  experiment,  it  begiDs  to 
revolve  glowly  around  die  axis  of  the  magnet,  turning  in  one 
'direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  the  electro-magnet,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the 
coi).  As  soon  aa  the  magnet  ia  de-magnetized,  the  Tertical 
spark  disappeara  and  resumes  ita  even  flow.  This  is  thought 
to  prove  that  the  rotary  motion  from  east  to  vest,  observed  in 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  may  be  roferred  to  the  influence  of  terres- 
trial magnetism. 

4412.  TlM  AppUcatioB  ef  GMMlar*!  Tnbei  to  medical  par* 
paaea  and  tb*  iUwiiiBBtion  af  WHiiw.  The  light  of  Geisslei's 
tubes  has  been  recently  applied  to  medical  purpoees.  A  long 
capillw7  tube,  a,  Fig.  238,  is  attached  to  two  bulbs,  provid^ 

_ with  platjnnm  wires :  this  tube  is  bent 

Fig.  33B.  in  the  middle,  bo  th^  the  two  branches 

touch,  and  their  Extremities  are  twist- 
ed at  a;  the  whole  is  filled  with  a 
highly  rarefied  gas.  On  the  passage 
of  the  current,  a  sufficiently  bright 
light  is  produced  at  a,  to  illuminate 
the  nostrils,  the  throat,  or  any  other 
cavity  of  the  body  into  which  the  tube 
may  be  introduced,  and  allow  of  its 
thorough  examination. 

M.  Gassiot    has  devised  a  simple 
modification  of  Geissler's  tubes  for  the 
purpose  of  illumination,  Fig.  239.     It 
„  I   ,   ^,  r..-,      ,j,        consists  of  a    carbonic  acid  vacuum 
Miiievi:  tube,  oi   about    one-sixteenth   of    an 

inch  internal  diameter,  wound  in  the 
form  of  a  flattened  spiral.  The  wider  ends  of  the  tubes,  in 
which  the  platinum  wires  are  sealed,  are  almost  two  inches  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  case  of  wood,  indicated 
by  the  outside  line,  leaving  the  spiral  only  exposed.  When 
the  discharge  from  Euhmkorff's  coil  is  transmitted  through 
the  platinum  wires,  the  spiral  becomes  intensely  luminous,  ex- 
hibiting a  brilliant  white  light.  The  dischai^e  may  bo  trans- 
mitted through  fourteen  miles  of  copper  wire,  from  a  coii  pving 
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a  spark  one  inch  in  length,  without  diminishing  the  luminosity 


Fig.  289. 


of  the  spiral.  The  application  of  this  light 
to  mining  purposes  has  been  suggested  by 
Dumas  and  Benoit  They  have  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  battery  in  a  convenient  and 
portable  form,  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  up 
a  regular  light  for  twelve  hours.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  illumination,  is,  that 
no  heat  is  emitted  by  the  light,  and  the  tube 
remains  cold:  the  gas  of  the  mine  has  no 
access  to  it,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  ex- 
plosion: there  is  no  evolution  of  noxious 
gases  and  it  can  be  lighted  and  extinguished 
at  will. 

463.  Amplication  of  Rnhmkorff's  Ooil  to 
■footmm  analysis.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting applications  of  Ruhmkorff's  coil,  is 
to*the  determination  of  the  characteristic  lines 
exhibited  by  the  spectra  of  the  various  chem- 
ical elements,  §285.  Most  of  the  metals 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
common  flame,  in  order  that  their  vapors 
may  become  luminous,  but  they  may  be  heated 
up  to  the  requisite  degree  by  means  of  the 
electric  spark,  which  in  passing  between  two 
pieces  of  the  metal  in  question,  attached  to  the  poles  of  the  coll, 
volatilizes  a  small  portion,  and  heats  it  so  intensely  as  to  enar 
ble  it  to  give  off  its  peculiar  light.  The  permanent  gases  al-'o 
give  characteristic  spectra,  as  above  described,  if  strongly 
heatod  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  The  arrangement 
of  Ruhmkorff's  coil  for  exhibiting  the  spectra  of  the  metals,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  240 :  +  and  — j  represent  the  positive  and  neg- 
ative wires  connected  with  the  two  poles  of  the  secondary  coil: 
c,  is  a  condenser,  consisting  of  two  sheets  of  tin-foil  separated 
by  a  gla^  plate ;  between  these  plates  and  each  polar  wire  a 
metallic  communication  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  Fig.:  t,  is  a 
support,  the  shaft  of  which  consists  of  a  glass  rod :  o,  o,  are 
balls  made  of  the  metal  in  question,  and  constitute  the  true 
poles  of  the  secondary  coil,  between  which  the  spark  passes :  s, 
is  the  spectroscope,  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  one 
previously  described.  Figs.  108, 110:  «,  is  a  screen  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eye  of  the  observer.    At  each  passage  of  the 

468.  How  IsRabmkorff'i  Coll  «mpl07ed  fw  spoe^mm  aoaJyib?    DeMribe  Fig.  240. 
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spark,  portions  of  the  metal  cS  the  ImIIb  are  torn  off,  and  at  the 
same  moment  ioteDael^  heated,  and  made  to  emit  its  peculiar 
light,  which  is  then  viewed  "bj  the  telescope  throagh  the  prism. 
For  the  determuiati<«i  of  the  spectra  of  Ibe  gases,  it  is  only 
necessafy  to  direct  the  spectroscope  to  the  light  emitted  when 
the  electric  current  of  the  coil  is  transmitted  through  the  ex- 
hausted tubes  already  described.  For  a  full  description  of  the 
spectra  of  the  metals,  see  §285,  286, 287. 

46«>  ChM^eti  BAeti.  The  chemical  effects  of  Kahm- 
korff's  coil  are  quite  smgular  and  very  diffi»eut  from  thoee  of 
the  battery.  This  is  owing  to  the  iaet,  that  the  eecondaty  cur- 
rent possesses  the  double  qualities  of  electricity  of  quantity, 
like  that  of  the  battery,  and  electricity  of  inlensity,  like  that  of 
the  machine.  Vow  it  is  well  known  that  the  chemical  action 
~  of  electricity  is  very  different  when  it  is  electricity  of  intensity, 
and  acts  interraptedly  by  means  of  sparks,  or  elet^dty  of 
quantity  acting  in  a  continoous  current)  In  the  first  cose,  the 
decomposing  actum  of  electricity  of  iot^ieity,  like  diat  furnished 
by  the  elec^cal  machine,  is  to  discharge  a  mixture  of  both 

no>  UB  Um  ipwstn  of  Uw  OWM  dMmnlMdt— Ml.  BtMa  Uh  diaade*]  iflMb  o( 
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oxTgen  nnd  hydrogen  at  both  polet,  vhUe  in  thd  last  case,  die 
decWposing  action  of  electricity  of  quantity,  is  to  completely 
■eparate  the  two  gases  and  set  free  otu  at  eaek  pole:  conse- 
quently, as  the  secoodary  current  produced  by  Ruhmkorff's 
Gwl,  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  electricity  both  of  quantity 
and  intensity,  it  might  be  expected  that  its  chemical  effects 
would  be  very  various.  Thus,  according  to  the  ibrm  of  the 
platinum  poles  introduced  into  acidulated  water,  their  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  addulatioa  in  the  water, 
luminoua  discharges  may  be  obtained  between  the  poles,  with- 
out derompoaitioQ  of  the  water,  or  decomposition  of  the  water 
with  the  separation  of  the  gases  from  each  other,  and  their  dis* 
charge,  me  at  eaeh  pole,  sinijlar  to  the  decomposing  effects  of 
the  galranic  current,  or  decomposillon  of  water  with  the  gases 
mixed  w)d  discharged  at  the  same  pcde,  there  being  no  actiixi 
at  the  other;  or,  finally,  decomposition  of  the  water  and  the 
gases  set  firee  mixed  at  both  poles. 

Gases  may  aleo  be  combined,  and  the  cranponnd  gases  and 
▼apots  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  spaik  of  the  secondary 
current.    Thus,  if  a  tube  filled  with  air  be  hermetically  sealed, 
aa  in  Mg.  241,  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of    the  air  combine  ^^ 

nnder  the  iafiueace  (^  the  cur-  ^' 

rent,  and  at  the  rod  of- lea 
minutes  to  an  bomvit  is  filled 
with  onnge  cokn^d  Ti^iors  of 
nitrons  add.  This  experiment 
illmtrates  the  formattcHi  of  ni< 
trous  acid  in  the  atiiHMphere 
nnder  the  inflneDce  ti  elec- 
tricity.   Ifoxygenbe  encloHd 

b--^''  t  ^  *  *"'*'  *''*'  *  wJution  rf 
■  ^^S"  _|  Btan^  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
as  in  fig.  242,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  sparks  be  passed 
throngh  it,  one  by  one,  (he 
naixtare  wiU  socn  exhibit  tha  characteristic  blue 
color  of  that  pecnliar  modiScatioD  of  oxygen 
called  osone:  the  spai^  most  sncceed  eadi  onnuawr* 
other  slowly  and  geally.  Hub  experiment  is  also  jf^'j^Sg^ 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  ozone  which  is    ^ar"^^ ' 

Bow  Aa  il«trict^  of  lDt«Tidtj  ud  qnao 
tlwiSRtof  UHCoUnAlr*  oaOiJttal 
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fouod  to  exist  in  the  air,  ma}'  also  be  due  to  the  adibn  of 
electricity  on  the  atmosphere.  The  passage  of  the  epark 
through  compound  gasea  and  vapors,  is  attended  by  a  par- 
tial separation  of  their  component  elements:  in  the  case  of 
steam,  oxygen  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrc^ien  at  (he 
negative ;  and  long  sparks  ore  found  to  be  more  efi^iial  in 
producing  decomposition,  than  short  onea.     Hius,  ia  Fig.  243, 

Fi)t  S4B. 


Dieomrnitiait  ^  Suam  it  Ruhnkoiff"!  CtiL 

A,  is  a  half-pint  flaak,  with  a  cork  in  which  three  holes  are 
bored ;  in  one  of  these  is  inserted  the  glasa  tube  b,  vhich  dips 
beneath  the  lower  end  of  h,  in  the  trough  of  water  c ;  in  the 
others,  the  glass  tubes  d  and  e,  are  inserted,  encloeiog  platinum 
wires  projecting  about  one  inch  into  the  flask,  and  approach- 
ing within  l-16th  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  so  that  the  spaHc 
may  readily  pass  between  them :  d  and  k,  are  connected  by 
wires  with  the  poles  of  BuhmkorfTs  coil  r.  The  water  in  the 
flask  Is  boiled  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  all  the  air  which  it 
contains  has  been  displaced  by  steam  ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
tlic  bubbles  of  sleom  will  condense  in  c,  and  no  bubbles  of  air 
rise  into  the  inverted  tube  h,  filled  with  water:  if  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  water  still  boiling,  the  commutator  of  the  coil  be 
turned  so  as  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  battery,  sparks 
will  flash  througli  the  steam  in  a,  decomposing  it,  and  filling 
(he  tube  it  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whidi  may 
be  tested  by  closing  the  tube  with  the  thumb  and  applying  a 
lighted  match  ;  a  sharp  detonation  will  take  place.  The  power 
rf  the  secondary  induced  current  in  cfiecting  the  combinatiw 
or  decomposition  of  gases  and  vapor?,  ia  mnch  greater  than  that 

Wlullithocfcctonltarapotor  ITiIcrr    DMCiib*  fV£.  248. 
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of  the  ordinary  cylinder  or  plate  electrical  machine*  As  the 
condenser  simply  increases  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the 
secondary  wire,  and  not  its  quantity,  no  gain  in  the  amount  of 
the  substance  decomposed  is  effected  by  its  use. 

465.  Tho  coHvertfon  of  Oarbon  into  tho  Diamond  by  tho 
lonff-Gontinned  action  of  tho  OoiL  M.  Despretz,  who  for  a 
long  time  has  been  engaged  in  experiments  upon  the  effect  of 
heat  on  carbon,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  converting  carbon 
into  diamonds  by  the  action  of  the  induced  current  of  Buhm- 
korff 's  coil.  He  fastened  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute purity,  to  the  lower  positive  ball  in  the  electric  egg,  and 
to  the  upper  ball  a  tufl  of  very  fine  platinum  wire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  the  sublimed  carbon.  A  vacuum  was  then 
produced  and  the  electric  current  allowed  to  traverse  the  appa- 
ratus for  several  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plati- 
num wires  were  found  to  be  covered  with  fine  black  powder,  in 
which  wjere  discovered  traces  of  crystallization.  Among  these 
crystals,  some  were  found  of  a  black  color,  others  were  perfectly 
translucid,  and  were  found  to  be  regular  octoedra  of  a  pyramidal 
form.  When  examined  by  a  lapidary,  they  were  found  to  be 
possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  the  diamond.  Rubies  were 
very  quickly  polished  with  their  powder,  and  the  crystals 
burned  in  air  without  leaving  any  residue* 


466.  Magrnoto-Blectric  Machinot.  —  The  principles  on 
which  they  depend.  These  are  machines  for  generating  cur- 
rents of  electricity  by  the  revolution  of  coils,  in  front  of  the 
poles  of  powerful  permanent  or  electro-magnets.  In  Page's 
and  Buhmkorff 's  coils,  the  secondary  current  is  produced  partly 
by  the  inductive  influence  of  the  primary  current,  and  partly  by 
that  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  the  magneto-electric  machine, 
the  electric  current  is  produced  by  the  inductive  infiuence  of 
powerful  permanent  magnets.  By  bringing  a  magnet  near  a 
coil  composed  of  fine  covered  wire  and  forming  a  closed  cir- 
cuit, it  has  been  shown,  §442,  Fig.  219,  that  a  momentary 
current  of  electricity  is  induced ;  and  again,  that  when  such  a 
magnet  is  removed  from  the  coil,  another  momentary  current, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  induced.  It  has  also  been  stated, 
that  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  induce  currents  in  opposite  di- 

485.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  coil  on  Carbon  ?    Deeeribe  Desprets'  experiments.— 460. 
What  are  Magneto-Electric  Machines  ?    How  is  the  Electric  current  produced  ? 
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rections,  L  e.,  if  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  be  introdueed  inio 
the  coil.  Fig.  219,  and  a  current  observed  to  flow  from  left  to 
right,  as  shown  by  the  galyanometer,  and  then  the  north  pole  be 
withdrawn  and  the  south  pole  be  introduced,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  be  induced  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from  right  to 
left : — moreover,  that  these  effiMsts  are  reversed  if  the  direction 
of  the  winding  is  changed;  L  e^  if  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
be  introduced  into  a  right  hand  coil,  the  current  will  be  in  the 
inverse  direction  to  that  whidi  is  induced  when  the  same  pole 
is  introduced  into  a  left  hand  coil:  if  the  south  pole  of  the 
magnet  be  employed  instead  of  the  north  pole,  the  same  resulti 
follow ;  so  that  if  two  coils  are  wound  in  the  $cane  dtreUionj  and 
placed  side  by  side,  and  a  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  introduced 
into  one  coil,  and  a  south  pole  into  the  other  simultaneously,  a 
current  will  be  induced  in  each  ooil^  in  cpposite  directions:  but 
if  the  coils  are  wound  in  opporite  directions,  and  a  north  pole  be 
introduced  into  one,  and  a  south  pole  into  the  other  at  the  same 
-moment,  a  current  will  be  induced  in  each  in  the  same  direction* 
This  is  equally  true,  if  instead  of  introducing  permanent  ma^ 
nets  into  the  coik,  these  are  wound  upon  soil  iron  cores,  and  then 
the  cores  are  magnetised  and  de-magnetized  by  the  inductive  ac- 
tion of  powerful  permanent  magnets  suddenly  brought  near  and 
removed  from  their  extremities.  Consequently,  if  a  coil  of  fine 
insulated  wire  be  wound  upon  a  core  of  soft  iron,  and  a  powerful 
permanent  magnet  be  presented  to  one  extremity  of  the  iron 
core,  first  by  one  pole,  and  then  by  the  other,  the  soft;  iron  will 
become  magnetized  and  de-magnetized,  upon  every  approadi  and 

-    removal  of  the  magnet;  and  a  current 
Fig.  244.  of  electricity  made  to  circulate  through 

the  coil,  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other.  If  there  are  two  such 
pieces  of  sofi;  iron,  with  coils  wound  in 
opposite  directions,  and  having  the  ends 
of  the  wires  soldered  together  so  as  to 
form,  in  effect,  but  one  closed  dicuit, 
and  the  north  and  south  pole  of  a 
horse-shoe  magnet  be  presented  at  the 
same  moment  to  both,  they  vrill  become 
oppositely  magnetized,  and  a  momentary 
^     . .     .       ,   .  current  of  electricity  in  the  same  dtreo" 

EiMtneUy   tnduced    •«  eoUi      ..       t-j        j-  l       *\     *.  ^ -.-^ 

revolving  infronio/a  Magnet.      tlOn  DC  inaUCeCl  m  eaCtl  COU  at  CVCTy  ap- 

Why  mu0t  the  coils  be  wound  In  opposite  direotknifl?   Describe  the  mieoesslTe  dieeta 
which  take  place  when  the  wound  armatnre,  e,  JFI^.  214,  Is  made  torerolTe. 
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proacli  and  removal  of  the  magnet  If,  then,  in  Fig.  244,  n  and 
s  be  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet  firmly  fixed,  and  0,  a  horse- 
shoe  armature,  wound  with  two  ooils  of  fine  wire  in  opposite 
directions,  havii^  their  ends  connected  so  as  to  form  a  closed 
circuit,  and  arranged  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis,  so 
that  A,  after  half  a  revolution,  will  be  above  s,  and  b  above  n, 
it  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  armature  is  at  rest,  it  is  magnet- 
ized by  the  inductive  influence  of  the  permanent  magnet,  the 
poles  being  reversed ;  but  the  instant  the  armature  begins  to 
revolve,  it  is  de-magnetized,  and  a  momentary  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  induced  in  the  coils,  which  entirely  ceases  by  the  time 
it  has  made  a  quarter-revolution*  Were  the  coils  wound  in  the 
same  direction,  the  momentary  currents  circulating  in  each, 
would  move  in  apposite  directions ;  but  as  they  are  wound  in 
opposite  directions,  momentary  currents  in  the  $am»  direction 
aro  induced  in  both.  As  the  armature  moves  beyond  the  quar- 
ter-revolution, and  its  extremities  approach  the  poles  of  the 
permanent  magnet,  they  again  become  magnetized  by  induction, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  an  electrical  current  would  be 
induced  in  each  coil,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  what  it  was  in  the 
first  quarter-revolution,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  currents 
induced  by  removing  the  magnet  from  a  coil  and  restoring  it,  are 
always  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  as  the  extremities  of  the 
armature  are  now  approaching  reverse  poles,  this  effect  is  neu- 
tralized, and  the  new  currents  of  electricity  induced  in  the  ooils 
in  the  second  quarter-revolution,  are  in  the  same  direction  with 
those  in  the  first  quarter,  so  that  in  making  half  a  revolution 
each  coil  experiences  the  induction  of  two  currents  of  electricity 
in  tho  satM  direction^  in  consequence  of  receding  from  and 
approaching  opposite  poles,  alternately  in  the  two  quarter- 
revolutions,  at  the  same  momenL  In  the  second  half-revo* 
luiionj  two  currents  of  electricity  are  induced  in  the  same 
direction  in  each  coil,  but  directly  opposite  to  those  induced 
in  the  same  ooils  in  the  first  half,  because  the  ooils  are  now 
receding  from  and  approaching  the  reverse  poles,  n  and  s  hav- 
ing interchanged  places  in  reference  to  ▲  and  b.  Consequently, 
if  c,  were  made  to  revolve  continuously  around  N  and  s,  a  sue* 
cession  of  currents,  in  opposite  directionSy  in  each  half-revoiution 
altematefyy  would  be  made  to  circulate  through  both  coils.  In 
order  that  this  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  necessary,  ^  has 
been  stated,  that  the  ends  of  the  coils  should  be  connected  at 

Effw  BunT  eairmti  an  indooad  In  vney  half-nvolation  ?    Wby  may  tbaaa  tw  i» 
gardadasoiilyoMCiuveiit!   Wliat  ia  tha  final  retvlU 
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both  their  extremities,  fio  as  to  form  a  elo9ed  circait ;  and  on 
introducing  a  galvanometer  into  this  circuit,  these  efiects  maj 
be  traced  by  the  oscillations  which  are  imparted  to  the  needle. 
The  currents  thus  induced  are  primary  currents,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  intense  to  produce  powerful  shocks.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  that  the  dreuit  be  bn>ken  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment in  each  half*revolution  when  the  induction  of  the  pri- 
mary current  takes  place.  This,  break  in  the  primary  current 
produces  in  the  coils  a  direct  extra-current,  §  433,  of  extreme 
intensity,  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary,  and 
greatly  increasing  its  power.  When  this  extra  current  thus 
induced,  is  transmitted  through  the  body,  the  shocks  become 
almost  insupportable,  and  if  directed  through  carbon  points,  the 
sparks  aoqoire  great  brilliancy.  Fot  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  however,  the  primary  current  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  and  no  break  in  the  circuit  is  required.  These  effects 
are  manifested  both  at  the  Temoval  and  approach  of  the  coils, 
-but  more  vividly  at  the  removal  than  at  the  approach,  and  their 
vividness  is  proportioned  to  the  suddenness  of  tiie  break  in  the 
circuit,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  of  the  coils. 

467.  Sazton's  Masmete-Bloetrie  Machtw.  ^  The  first  mag- 
neto-electric machine  for  the  production  df  continuous  currents 
of  electricity,  was  made  by  M.  Pixii  at  Paris,  in  1832 :  it  con- 
sisted of  two  coils  of  insulated  wire  wound  upon  inm  cores,  in 
front  of  which,  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet  were  made  to 
revolve  with  great  rapidity.  In  1833,  Mr.  Saxton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, invented  a  machine  of  much  greater  power  than  that 
of  Pixii,  in  which  a  curved  armature  with  its  coils,  like  that 
represented  in  Mg.  244,  was  rapidly  revolved  before  the  poles 
of  very  powerM  permanent  magnets.  It  is  represented  in  Fig. 
^45,  and  a  section  of  the  armature  and  its  coils  in  Fig,  24& 
It  consists  of  a  powerful  horseshoe  magnet,  m,  placed  horison* 
tally  upon  one  of  its  sides :  in  fh>nt  of  its  poles,  and  as  dose  to 
them  as  possible,  without  actual  contact,  an  annature  of  soft 
iron  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizcmtal  axis,  which  admits 
of  being  turned  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  a  cord  passing 
over  a  multiplying  wheel,  w.  This  armature  oonaists  of  a  curved 
piece  of  iron  of  such  a  shape  that  its  two  extremities,  a  and  h, 
are  at  the  same  distance  apart,  as  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet, 
*and  each  carries  a  coil  of  very  fine  wire,  c  and  dy  carehilly 
insulated.    The  two  extremities  of  the  wires  which  form  the 

'  ^Why  must  the  oontinnity  of  the  drevlt  be  latarrapted  In  order  W  dinlaj  ttM 
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tenninations  of  the  coils,  h  nod  g,  are  united  and  soldered  to 
a  piece  of  copper  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  spindle  on 
which  the  armature  rests,  but  insulated  from  it,  and  tenni- 
nating  in  the  copper  cross-piece,  k,  which,  at  every  half-revolu- 
tioQ  dips  into  the  mercury  cup,  l,  tutd  inunediately  emerges  from 
it  again,  thus  breaking  and  completing  the  circuit  once  in  every 
hatf-reyolutton ;  the  olher  ends  of  thecoilSfe  and/,  are  solder^ 
to  the  spindle  itself,  and  terminate  in  the  circular  disc  c^  copper, 
t,  which  reTolves  in  the  mercury  cup,  m,  thus  maintaining  a 
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constant  connection  between  it  and  tlie  extremities  of  the  wirea 
which  form  the  commencement  of  the  coils.  The  two  mercuiy 
cups,  /  and  m,  are  insulated  from  each  other,  but  may  be  con« 
nected  by  a  cur\'ed  wire.  This  curved  wire  being  inserted,  it  is 
evident  that  when  either  of  the  ends  of  k  are  immersed  in  the 
mercury  cup,  ^  a  closed  circuit  is  farmed,  of  which  the  coils  and 
the  two  mercury  cups  form  parts,  and  that  whenever  the  cross- 
piece  emerges  from  the  mercury  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  is 
broken,  andtheextra-electriccurrenthasan  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest itself.  The  cross^iece,  £,  is  so  arranged  that  its  ends  shall 
emerge  from  the  mercury  and  break  the  circuit  at  the  moment 
when  the  coils  have  just  left  the  poles  of  the  permanent  mag- 
net to  which  they  have  been  opposed.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  if  the  wheel,  w,  in  Mg.  245,  be  rapidly  turned,  four 
momentary  currents  of  induced  electricity,  two  negative  and 
two  positive,  which  may  be  regarded  as,  in  efifect,  but  ttpo,  one 
negative  and  the  other  positive,  will  flash  through  the  wires  in 
opposiU  directions,  at  every  revolution ;  and  these  will  be  made 
manifest  by  bright  sparks  of  light  whenever  either  arm  of  k 
emerges  from  the  mercury  cup,  L  If  the  wire  connecting  the 
insulated  mercury  cups  be  removed,  and  wires  inserted  into 
them,  connected  with  the  two  metallic  handles,  h,  h,  whidi 
may  be  grasped  by  the  hands,  then  these  handles  and  the 
bystander  become  a  part  of  the  closed  circuit,  and  at  every 
revolution  of  the  coils,  four  currents  of  electricity,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  first  two  in  one  direction,  and  the  second  two  in 
the  opposite,  will  flash  through  his  body,  producing  an  insup* 
portable  torrent  of  shocks.  If  the  wires  leading  from  the 
two  mercury  cups  be  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  the  needle 
will  be  violently  deflected,  twice  in  each  revolution)  first  in 
one  direction,  and  then  in  the  other,  by  the  two  opposite  car- 
rents.  If  they  be  tipped  with  platinum,  and  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  acidulated  water,  this  will  be  decomposed,  oxygen 
set  free  at  the  positive  wire,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative, 
in  each  half-revolution ;  but  as  the  positive  and  negative  cor^ 
rents  in  each  half-revolution  are  in  opposite  directions,  each 
polar  wire  becomes  alternately  positive  and  negative,  and  the 
oxygen  in  the  second  half-revolution  appears  at  the  same  wire 
as  the  hydrogen  in  the  first,  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  second 
at  the  same  wire  with  the  oxygen  in  the  first ;  these  imme- 
diately re-combine,  and  thus  the  chemical  effect  of  the  first  half* 

Why  may  tfiem  be  rogurded  m  in  effiaet  bat  two?  Ezplaia  why  the  polee  ue  Alter- 
nately affeetiKi  with  opposite  kinds  of  eleetricitv.  "VHatX  are  the  phjfnologieal  effects?  tlM 
aOiBcts  upon  the  magnet?  the  chemical  effects ?   ' 
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'revolution  is  neutraltzeil  by  thnt  of  the  second.  In  order  to 
'obvinto  this  difficulty,  it  u  necessary  to  turn  up  one  of  the  arms 
of  it,  BO  that  it  will  not  touch  the  mercury,  and  thus  suppress 
tho  current  in  every  flliemate  half  revolution.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, only  two  momentary  electrical  currents  are  produced 
in  every  revolution ;  but  aa  they  are  both  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  of  the  same  kind,  the  poles  are  not  alternately  rev- 
ersed. The  power  of  the  machine  is  thus  reduced  oae-half; 
but  thu)  arranged,  this  current  of  induced  electricity  may 
be  used  to  produce  chemical  decomposition,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  llie  current  from  an  ordinary  galvanic  battery. 

C68.  Face's  Ma^et»>Slectric  W« chine.  The  mercurial 
cups  in  the  instrument  just  described  alternately  receive  a  cur- 
rent of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  but  by  the  use  of  a 
pole-changer,  their  connection  with  llie  wire;  which  terminate 
the  coils  may  be  changed  twice  in  every  revolution,  and  tlius 
the  electricity  of  each  cup  be  made  constantly  (he  same,  and  a 
continuous  flow  of  electricity  of  the  same  kind  maintained  from 
each  cup,  that  may  be  u^ed  for  any  of  tlie  purposes  for  which 
the  electrical  current  of  the  batteiy  is  generally  employed. 
This  object  is  best  nccompli^hcd  in  Page's  magneto-electric  ma- 
Fig.  S47. 


chine,  Fij.  247 :  m,  if,  are  two  powerful  permanent  magneta, 
arranged  one  above  the  other  in  such  a  manner  thnt  the  north 
pole  of  the  upper  magnet  is  above  the  south  pole  of  the  lower, 

WbT  ■nmtttweaimitlni'mTilMniiitahair-moludonbeiuppivaed!    WhiteOUt 
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and  tho  south  pole  of  the  upper  above  the  north  pole  of  the 
lower :  a,  a,  are  two  armatures,  each  wound  with  a  coil  of  fine 
wire  in  opposite  directions,  and  mounted  vertically  between  the 
magnets,  bo  that  their  iron  cores  are  exposed  at  both  extrem- 
ities  simultaneously  to  the  inductive  influence  of  the  opposite 
poles  of  both  magnets,  instead  of  one  extremity  only,  as  in 
Saxton's  machine,  and  become  much  more  powerfully  magnet- 
ized :  these  coils  have  their  extremities  connected  with  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pole-changer  attached  to  the  vertical  shaft,  on 
which  the  coils  are  made  to  revolve  by  the  wheel  w ;  p,  n,  arc 
binding  cups,  filled  with  mercury,  insulated  from  the  magnets 
and  each  other,  and  connected  with  the  pole-changer  by  wires 
which  press  tightly  upon  its  surface.  At  every  half-revoluti<Hi 
the  direction  of  the  electrical  current  flowing  through  the  eoik 
is  changed,  and  those  extremities  of  the  coils  which,  at  the  pre- 
ceding half-revolution,  discharged  a  positive  current,  now  dis- 
charge a  negative  one;  at  the  instant  that  this  change  takes 
place,  their  connection  with  the  cups  is  changed,  and  the  ends 
which  formerly  gave  off  positive  electricity,  but  now  negative, 
become  connected  with  the  cup  which  then  received  the  negative 
current,  and  the  ends  which  formerly  gave  off  negative  electri- 
city, but  now  positive,  become  connected  with  the  cup  which  ihen 
received  the  positive  current ;  consequently,  each  cup  receives, 
and  gives  off,  the  same  kind  of  electricity  in  the  second  half- 
revolution,  as  in  the  first  This  change  of  the  ends  of  the  coila 
is  effected  by  the  pole  changer,  represented  in  Fig.  248  :  a,  rep- 
resents a  cross  sec- 
Fig.  248.  tion  of  the  vertical 

shafl  on  which  the 
armatures  revolve; 
A  and  B,  are  two 
pieces  of  brass, 
which  encircle  the 
shall,  but  are  sep- 
arated from  it  by 
some  non-conduct- 
ing material ;  they 
are  also  insulated 
from  each  other  by  the  bits  of  ivory,  »,  t;  the  wires  which 
begin  the  coils  are  firmly  fastened  to  a,  and  those  which 
teraiinate  them,  to  b:    p  and  K  represent  w^ires   connected 


Pagt''s  PoU'Outnger. 


How  la  the  electrieltj  of  each  cup  kept  eonfltantly  the  nine?    DctPcribe  the  Fole- 
ehanger. 
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With  ih»  e^ite^po^^ding  mareoiy  eups,  pressed  tightly  ogai&st 
the  brass  pieces,  a  md.  b.  Ad  the  shaft  revolves,  a  and  b 
revolve  with  i^  and  the  coils ;  the  instant  that  the  half-revo- 
lution is  terminatedy  the  direction  of  the  current  reversed,  and 
a  begins  to  discharge  negative  electricity^  instead  of  positive, 
the  connection  of  a,  with  the  positive  wire  and  cup  r,  ceases, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  and  is  established  with  tlie 
negative  wire  and  cup  n  ;  at  the  same  instant,  b  is  ceasing 
to  discharge  negative  electricitj,  and  beginning  to  discharge 
positive,  and  its  connection  with  the  negative  wire  sr  is  broken^ 
and  established  with  the  positive  wire  p.  Bj  thip  simple  ar- 
rangement, the  two  cups,  p  and  K,  are  made  to  discharge  inter* 
mittent  momentaiy  currents  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity^ 
which  approach  more  nearly  a  continuous  flow,  as  the  revolur 
tion  of  the  coils  becomes  more  rapid,  and  by  combining  several  of 
these  machines  whose  armatures  are  so  arranged  that  each  shall 
in  turn  become  magnetized  just  before  the  preceding  one  has  enr 
tirely  lost  its  magnetism,  magneto-electric  machines  have  been 
constructed  by  which  a  continuous  current  in  a  uniform  direction 
can  be  steadily  maintained  The  break  required,  p.  466,  for  givr 
ing  severe  shocks  is  made  by  a  wire  pressing  upon  a  toothe^ 
wheel,  Fig»  247.  This  is  removed  when  the  instrument  is  used 
for  chemical  decomposition.    See  Expts.,  160, 170,  p.^541. 

469.  nagneto^Bloctricitj  iiaed  in  the  Arte,  in  place  of 
Voltaic  Blectricity,  especially  fyr  the  iUnminatioii  of  Xdi^ht- 
hcasca.  As  the  electrical  current  induced  by  magnetism 
possesses  all  the  decomposing,  heating  and  physiological  pow- 
ers of  the  electricity  of  the  battery,  and  is  much  more  man- 
ageable, because  produced  by  a  definite  amount  of  motion,  it 
is  often  substituted  for  the  electricity  of  the  battery,  in  electro- 
plating. A  single  Saxton's  machine,  if  kept  in  continuous 
revolution,  will  precipitate  from  90  to  120  ounces  of  silver 
per  week)  from  its  solutions,  and  machines  have  been  constructed 
by  which  2^  ounces  of  silver  per  hour,  have  been  deposited 
upon  articles  properly  prepared.  They  are  employed  with 
;reat  advantage  by  physicians,  for  the  administration  of  elec- 
tricity to  their  patients,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
rapidity  of  the  shocks  may  be  regulated  by  the  motion  of  the 
wheel.  They  are  also  sometimes  made  use  of  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  where  an  occasional  message  only  is  to  be  sent,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fire-alarm  of  cities  for  transmitting  the  alarm 
from  the  central  office  to  every  district  of  the  city. 

4^.  What  appHcAHcms  have  Iieenmftde  of  MacDeto-Kleetriemaiohines?    WhAtmulte 
Uto  heen  attilnM  In  eleetro-platinff?  in  Ught-novuw  illmniiiatioa  ? 
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These  machines  have  also  been  employed  for  the  prodaclion 
of  a  permanent  ekctric  light  between  two  pieces  of  gas-coke, 
for  Light-house  illnmination ;  the  light  can  be  maintained  with- 
out interruption,  so  long  as  the  magnetic  armatures  are  kept  in 
rotation,  and  the  charcoal  remains  unconsumed.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  the  intense  light  produced  bj  the  carbon 
poles  of  a  powerful  €lalvanic  batteiy  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  these  poles,  as  has  been  shown,  §854,  after  having  been 
brought  into  contact,  are  slightly  separated,  even  in  a  vacuum, 
a  light  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  is  produced :  Despretz  has 
calculated  that  the  light  emitted  by  ninety-two  of  Bunsen's 
elements,  arranged  in  two  series  of  forty-six  eadi,  is  equal  to 
that  of  1,144  candles,  and  is  to  the  light  of  the  sun  as  1  to  2]^ ; 
and  the  light  emitted  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  elements,  m  a 
grand  experiment  made  by  Profs.  Cooke  and  Sogers,  in  the 
cupolaxif^the  State  House,  Boston,  was  calculated  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  ten  thousand  candles.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity 
of  this  light,  from  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  perfectly  con- 
stant action  in  the  battery,  it  is  too  irregular  to  admit  of  suc- 
cessful use  for  the  illumination  of  Light-houses,  and  although 
tried  under  every  conceivable  circumstance,  it  has  thus  far 
proved,  for  these  purposes,  a  complete  failure.  In  the  mag- 
neto-electric machine,  in  which  the  current  is  produced  by  a 
perfecUy  regular  mechanical  motion,  much  greater  success 
has  been  attained.  A  machine  for  this  purpose  was  first  con- 
structed by  Nollet,  at  Brussels,  in  1850,  and  was  afterwards 
improved  by  Van  Malderen.  This  machine  is  represented  in 
Fig>  249.  It  consists  of  a  cast  iron  frame,  5^  feet  high,  on  the 
outside  of  which  eight  series  of  five  powerful  horse-shoe  mag- 
nets, A,  A,  A,  are  arranged  on  wooden  cross-pieces.  Upon  a  hori- 
zontal iron  axis  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
frame  four  bronze  wheels  arc  fastened,  carrying  16  coils  each, 
wound  with  138  yards  of  insulated  copper  wire.  These  coils 
are  made  to  revolve  in  front  of  the  poles  of  the  permanent 
magnets  by  an  endless  band,  which  receives  its  motion  from  a 
steam  engine  not  seen  in  the  Fig,  To  obtain  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  light,  the  most  suitable  velocity  is  235  revolutions  per 
minute.  By  this  rapid  revolution,  magneto-electric  currents 
of  high  intensity  are  induced,  which,  by  the  two  binding  screws 
a  aiid  J,  are  conducted  by  means  of  long  copper  wires,  to  two 
carbon  points  attached  to  the  sockets  of  one  of  Duboscq's  elec- 

Wbat  •dTtntage  bM  tbli  mode  of  iUomination  orer  \h»  GalTanio  Battery  ? 
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trie  lamps,  S3-56,  tts  shown  in  llie  Fig.,  monnted  upon  the 
top  of  the  Light-houpe  Tower.  In  ttiis  tnacliine,  the  current 
in  eaeh  wire  is  not  ftlwHys  in  the  same  direction ;  each  carbon 
is  nl;emately  pojillvc  and  negative,  and  they  ore  consumed  with 
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nearly  equal  rapidity :  for  the  production  of  the  electric  light, 
it  is  not  necesfiiuy  that  the  current  should  be  uniformly  in  the 
same  direction ;  when  used  for  electro-metallurgy,  however,  this 
is  absolutely  requisite.  A  machine  of  four  wheels  ffires  a 
light  equal  to  150  Cared  kunps;  a  machioo  of  six  wheeld,a 
light  eciual  to  200  Carcel  lamp^. 

470.  H9lamf  MAfrnvto-atacMtMadUiMlbr  «m  la  lAgkl' 
kottMs.  Mr*  Holmes  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
magneto-electric  machine,  in  producing  a  light  of  great  power 
nod  intensity,  for  use  in  Light^houses.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  machine  is  the  same  as  in  that  which  has  just  been 
described.  It  consists  of  48  pairs  of  permanent  compound 
biir-mngiiet»,  arranged  in  six  parallel  planes,  so  fts  to  form  a 
large  compound  wheel,  between  which  the  armatures,  ICO  in 
number,  are  arranged  in  five  sets,  the  total  amount  of  wire 
ivi  h  which  they  are  wound  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  wires  are  insukted  by  cotton,  and  are  bo  arranged  as 
to  maintain  a  continuous  current  in  the  ramo  direction,  vary^ 
ing  fVom  a  maximum  to  exactly  one«-half  the  amount  of  the 
knnximum,  in  rapid  succession.  To  facilitate  tlie  change  in  the 
.poltfSi  the  hoft  iron  cores  of  the  coils  are  not  solid  pieces  of  iron, 
but  arc  tubes,  single,  double  or  treble,  a^  it  is  found  by  ezperi- 
menlfthat  tlie  same  weight  of  iron,  when  divided  In  this  man- 
ner, \oMi»  or  takf»a  magnetism  fn  much  less  time  than  when  in 
a  solid  form.  The  steel  bars  weigh  about  one  ton,  and  the 
wlio'ji  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  steam  engine  of  one  or  two 
horse-)H>wcr,  at  the  rate  of  150  to  250  times  per  minute.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  to  be  employed  when  the  maximum  iji 
electricity  is  required.  This  light  was  for  several  months  in 
«uci*es-;ful  operation  at  the  Booth  Foreland  Light-house,  on  the 
English  Channel,  and  afterwards  at  Dungene^s,  the  actual  ex- 
))ensvi  of  fuel  in  working  the  steam  engine,  beinz  about  the  ^»xne 
as  that  of  the  oil  formerly  employed,  and  the  light  equal,  php- 
tometrically,  to  14  of  FresneFs  first-class  Light-house  lamps. 
The  same  light  is  also  used  in  the  noble  Light-houses  of  La 
Ilevp,  near  Havre.  This  light  is  nothing  but  the  sparks  first  ob- 
tu'iied  from  the  magnet  by  Mr.  Faraday,  Fig.  220,  made  continu- 
o  :s  by  suitable  machinery.  It  is  said  to  possess  oxtraordinarv 
pctr'trntivc  ])ower  for  fogs,  and  that  it  shines  so  far  at  times,  tLr.t 
oxv:\  before  it  has  arisen  above  the  horizon,  twenty-five  miles 
oT,  it  can  be  seen.     This  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  mo:it 

P««cribe  IToImos*  machine.    What  is  the  Telocity  of  revolatlon  ?     In  what  Llght- 
houitcj  tua  ic  butiii  employed  ?    How  far  can  U  be  ieen  ? 
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inrereitiii;;  H{*ientifie  applications  of  modem  times,  and  with  the 
additional  improvements  which  are  steadily  making,  will  no 
douht  in  time  be  adopted  in  all  the  most  important  Light- 
houses throughout  the  world.  On  the  whole,  however,  up  to 
this  time,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  against  the  general 
introduction  of  magneto-electric  machines  into  Light-houses,  on 
account  of  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  skilled  labor  required  for  their  efficient  manage- 
ment, there  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity 
House, — the  English  Light^house  Board, — no  advantages  which 
can  compensate  for  the  want  of  certainty  in  Light-house  illu- 
mination. In  spite  of  all  the  care  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  has  rendered  necessary,  the  Dungeness  electric 
'Light  entirely  failed,  or  was  inefficient,  for  upwards  of  119^ 
hours,  between  Aug.  1863,  and  Oct.  1864 ;  and  referring  to  this, 
the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  say  that  it  appears  to  them 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain  entire  immunity  from  such  accidents, 
so  long  as  human  nature  is  subject  to  infirmity.  These  fallings 
off  and  cessations  have  frequently  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  ordinary  oil  Lamp  should  be  re-lighted ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  power  of  the  magneto-electric  light,  instances  Lave 
occurred  of  vessels  being  stranded  near  Dungeness.  The  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  an  equal  light  from  Colza  oil,  under  the 
old  oil-system,  from  wax-candles,  Bunsen's  battery,  and  the 
magneto-electric  machine,  being  about  the  same,  the  question 
must  be  decided  upon  grounds  of  convenience  and  efficiency 
alone.  The  expenditure  of  a  Light-house  of  the  first-class,  is 
about  £400  per  annum,  the  light  bumiug  four  thousand  hours, 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  shillings  per  hour. 

471.  Wilde's  MagiMto-iBlectrie  Machine.'  A  great  im- 
provement has  recently  been  made  upon  Holmes'  machine  by 
the  substitution  of  powerful  dectrO'tnagneUj  in  place  of  permo' 
nent  steel  magnets*  It  consists  in  the  application  of  the  current 
from  a  common  magneto-electric  machine,  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  coils  before  the  poles  of  a  series  of  small  permanent 
magnets,  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  eUctro-magnet.  This 
is  done  by  causing  the  current  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
eoib  to  circulate  through  wires  wound  in  the  ordinary  manner 
around  a  piece  of  sofl  iron^  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  powerful 
horse-shoe  electro-magnet.  This  electro-magnet  possesses  much 
more  power  than  the  original  permanent  magnets,  on  account 

_.        I  II         I  .  .  .  ■  .1 .       ^ T~ 

What  are  the  objaottona  to  thdr  me?    What  Is  theeompaiatiTe  mvom  of  the  dilbr> 
ent  modea  of  Light-hoaae  tUumlnatioa  ?— 471.  State  the  principle  «f  WUdf'B  machiB' 
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of  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current,  prodnced  by  ihc  revo- 
hition  of  the  first  pair  of  coils.  lu  front  of  the  po!es  of  tho 
electro-magnet  thus  formed,  a  second  pair  of  coils  is  made  to 
revolve  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  second  induced  cun*ent  of 
still  greater  intensity  than  the  first  is  obtained.  This  second 
induced  current  is  then  carried  around  a  second  hor^e-shoe  of 
soil  iron  and  a  second  electro-magnet  formed,  of  still  greater 
power  than  the  first.  In  front  of  the  poles  of  this  Fecond 
electro-magnet,  a  third  pair  of  coils  is  niade  to  revolve,  and 
a  third  induced  electrical  currrent  of  still  greater  power  than 
the  preceding  is  obtained.  Each  electro-magnet  and  each  in- 
duced current  being  more  powerful  than  those  which  precede 
them,  there  is,  theoretically,  no  limit  to  the  power  which  may 
be  thus  induced.  A  small  and  weak  permanent  magnet  may' 
thus  be  made  to  actuate  a  series  of  electro-magnets  of  con- 
tinually increasing  power.  Wilde's  machine  is  constructed  on 
this  principle,  Fig,  250.  An  armature  s  a,  wound  with  insu- 
lated \nre,  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of 
a  band  from  a  steam-engine  b,  in  front  of  the  poles  of  six  ]:er- 
manent  magnets,  mm,  each  weighing  one  pound:  from  this 
armature  the  current  is  transmitted  by  the  wires  p  ii,  through 
the  cups  c  c,  to  an  inverted  electro-magnet  e  m,  in  front  of 
whose  poles  a  second  armature,  carrying  coils,  is  made  to  re- 
volve by  means  of  a  band  b  r,  from  the  same  steam  engine : 
from  this  second  armature  the  current  which  is  produced  by  its 
revolution  is  carried  by  the  wires  p  «',to  a  second  electro-naag- 
net,  not  seen  in  the  Fig.,  in  front  of  who?e  poles  a  third 
armature,  carrying  coiL*,  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  the 
same  steam-engine,  and  from  these  coils  the  induced  current  is 
carried  by  wires  to  the  carbon  points  of  a  Duboscq's  electric 
lamp,  as  in  Fig.  249.  The  armatures  employed  in  this  machine 
are  not  wound  or  mounted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  according 
to  the  method  of  Siemen.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  whose 
opposite  sides  are  cut  away,  represented  in  a  side  view  at  o,  Na 
1,  Fig,  251,  and  in  an  end  view  at  e,  is  wound  from  end  to  end, 
on  each  side  with  covered  wire,  until  the  grooves  on  both  sides  of 
the  cylinder  are  completely  filled :  these  longitudinal  coils  are 
then  firmly  bound  with  band?  of  brass  u  n,  No.  2,  Fig,  251,  that 
they  may  not  le  displaced  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolv- 
ing cylinder:  K  is  the  wheel  for  the  appllauion  of  the  band  from 
the  steam-engine :  1 1  aro  axles ;  l  l'  ii  the  pole-changer.     The 

How  Is  the  eUTrent  iDdnced  by  tb«  permanent  mafrnet  made  to  crmte  an  eteetro-ma^- 
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nrinature  llms  arranged  b  then  inserted  into  a.  cjlindrical  bole 
cut  to  receive  it  lengthwise  through  the  pieces  of  iron  c,  c,  which 
arc  firmly  boiled  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  inverted  magnet  e  x, 
E  )r.  These  pieces  of  iron  constilute,  thereftirei  the  true  poles  of 
the  electro-magnet,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  piecea 
of  brafs.  The  cylindrical  aperture  is  about  l-20th  of  an  inch 
lai^er  than  the  wound  armature,  so  that  it  may  reVoIre  in  very 
c!o5o  proximity  to  the  interior  of  the  hollow  cylinder  without 
touching  it.  The  armature  is  Bupported  at  each  end  by  appro- 
priate brasa  supports,  and  revolves  with  great  accuracy.  It  is 
represented  in  place  at  s  a,  ^t^.  250,  and  its  opposite  eztr«m- 
ily,  to  which  the  band  from  the  steam-engine  is  attached,  at  p. 
It  is  shown  in  transverse  eeclion,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
rovered  wires,  in  Fig,  252,  where  (  6,  are  (he  pieces  of  iron 
bolted  to  Ibe  lower  extremities 

.  Fig.  SGt.  of  the  electro-magnet,   and  c  e, 

the  brass  pieces  by  which  they 
are  separated.  It  is  evident 
that  by  tlie  rapid  revolution  of 
this  cylinder  the  longitudinal 
coils,  are  continually  brought 
near  end  removed  from  the  poles 
of  the  electro-magnet  £  u,  £  ii. 
The  opposite  electric  currents 
thus  induced  ar«  carried  by  the 
ntAmuuMnuiiaSattti.  wires  to  the    pole-changer  ar> 

ranged  upon  the  axis  at  L  l', 
Fiff.  251,  and  at  a  a,  Fij.  250,  and  there  converted  in  the 
ordinary  manner  into  permanent  currents  in  one  direction, 
whence  ihuy  are  traostnitted  to  a  second  electro-magnet,  or  di- 
rectly to  ihe  eleptric  lamp.  The  upper  armature  s  a,  revolving 
between  the  poh's  of  Ihe  permanent  magnets  um,  is  arranged 
upon  the  same  plan.  In  Wilde's  largest  instrument  there  is  one 
set  of  permanent  magnets,  and  lioo  electro-magnets :  its  primary 
magneto-electric  machine  has  a  cylindrical  tiMnftture  of  Ij 
inches  diameter,  actuated  by  six  small  penoaneut  tnagneta 
wcigliitig  one  pound  each :  the  induced  current  from  this  arma- 
ture is  transmitted  through  the  coils  of  an  electro-magnet  having 
a  cylindrical  armature  of  5  inches  diameter ;  and  the  induced 
current  from  ihis  U  finally  carried  to  the  coils  of  an  electro- 
magnet having  an   armature  of  10  inches    in  diameter:    the 
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weight  of  the  last  t«n-inch  electro-magnet  is  nearly  three  tons, 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  instrument  about  four  and  half  tons. 
The  machine  is  provided  with  two  ai*matures,  one  for  intensity, 
the  other  for  quantity,  p,  429,  which  may  be  used  at  pleasure 
by  taking  out  one  and  introducing  the  other.  The  intensity 
armature  is  wound  with  a  eomparatively  long  and  fine  covered 
wire,  376  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  232  lbs.  The  quantity 
armature  U  wound  with  covered  copper  ribbon  67  feet  in  length, 
the  weight  of  which  is  344  lbs.  With  the  three  armatures 
driven  at  a  uniform  velocity  of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute  by 
a  steam  engine  of  about  seven  horse-power,  an  amount  of  mag- 
netic force  is  developed  in  the  large  electro-magnet  far  exceed- 
ing any  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  produced,  and  an  amount 
of  induced  electricity,  when  the  ten-inch  quantity  armature  is 
employed,  ho  enormous  as  to  melt  pieces  of  cylindrical  iron  rod 
fifteen  inches  in  length  and  fully  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  pieces  of  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With  this  armature  in  place, 
notwithstanding  its  tremendous  heating  power,  the  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  the  cuiTent  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience : 
immediately  after  fifleen  inches  of  iron  rod  have  been  melted 
the  terminals  may  be  grasped,  one  in  each  hand,  and  the  full 
force  of  the  currrent  sustained;  the  shocks  are  severe,  but 
yet  not  inconveniently  so.  When  an  intensity  armature  seven 
inches  in  diameter  was  employed  in  another  machine,  consisting 
of  one  permanent  and  one  electro-magnet,  and  driven  at  a 
speed  of  1,800  revolutions  a  minute,  the  current  melted  seven 
feet  of  No.  16  iron  wire,  and  heated  a  length  of  twenty-one 
feet  of  the  same  wire  red-hot.  The  illuminating  power  of  such 
a  current  is  of  the  most  splendid  description.  When  an  electric 
lamp,  furnished  with  rods  of  gas-carbon  half  an  inch  square, 
was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  building,  an  arc  of  flame  several 
inches  in  length  was  projected,  and  the  light  evolved  from  it 
was  suilicient  to  cast  the  shadows  of  the  street  lamps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  upon  the  neighboring  walls.  When  viewed 
from  that  distance,  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  reflector  have 
all  the  rich  effulgence  of  sunshine.  With  the  reflector  removed 
from  the  lump,  the  bare  light  is  estimated  to  have  an  intensity 
equal  to  4,000  wax  candles.  A  piece  of  ordinary  sensitive 
paper,  like  that  used  for  photographic  printing,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  light  for  20  seconds,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet 

Describe  th«  heating  effects  of  this  machine.    When  ihe  quantity  annatnre  i»  em- 
ployed  ,  trhexi  the  intonsitf  armature.   1 U  phydological  eSect9.   Its  iUnminatlng  eSBctii. 
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from  the  reflector,  was  darkened  to  the  same  degree  as  a  piece 
of  the  same  sheet  of  paper  when  exposed  for  the  period  of  one 
minute  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  at  noon,  on  a  clear  daj  in 
the  month  of  March.     In  the  month  of  June,  from  a  comparison 
of  sunlight  with  the  electric  light  armed  with  the  reflector, 
by  means  of  the  shadows   thrown  by  both  from  the  same 
object,  the  electric  light  seemed  to  possess  three  or  four  times 
the  power  of  sunlight.    That  the  relative  intensity  was  some- 
what in  this  proportion,  was  evident  from  the  powerful  Fcorclw 
ing  action  of  the  electric  light  upon  the  face,  and  the  ease  with 
which  paper  could  be  set  on  Are  with  a  burning  glass  when 
introduced  into  its  rays.     The  extraordinary  calorific  and  illu- 
minating powers  of  the  ten-inch  machine  are  the  more  remark- 
able, when  we  consider  that  they  have  their  origin  in  six  small 
permanent  magneU,  weighing  only  one  pound  each,  and  only 
capable  of  sustaining  collectively  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 
It  ha<  been  calculated  that  with  a  100-ton  magnet,  having  an 
armature  of  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  driven  by  a  1,000  horse- 
power steam-engine,  light  enough  would  be  produced,  if  the 
lamp  were  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  to  illuminate 
London  by  night,  more  brightly  than  the  sunlight  does  by  day. 
Twelve  machines  of  the  ordinary  size  would  illuminate  Broad- 
way, from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  St.,  at  much  less  expense 
than  ga:a. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  machine  is  its  capability  of  en- 
largement to  any  required  power.  If,  in>tead  of  using  the 
current  from  the  ten-inch  armature  of  the  .«^ec-ond  electro-magnet 
for  the  production  of  light,  it  wei*e  to  be  used  in  producing  a 
still  larger  electro-magnet,  a  vastly  greater  development  of 
power  would  be  the  result.  The  only  appai  ent  limit  to  this 
mult ipiicat ion  of  power  is  the  excessive  heat  which  would  be 
developed  in  the  rotating  armatures:  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  burn  up  all  the  working  parts,  dissipate  the 
electric  lamp  and  conducting  wires,  destroy  the  attendants,  and 
become  in  fact  perfectly  unmanageable. 

A  practical  application  of  this  Light  has  been  made  to  Pho* 
tography :  an  establishment  has  bet^ii  fitted  up  at  Manchester,  iu 
England,  with  one  of  these  machines,  by  which  more  than  two 
hundred  negatives  can  be  taken  in  one  day.  Its  constancy  ren- 
ders it  more  reliable  than  an  uncenain  sunlight.  The  ordinary 
consumption  of  coal  required  to  work  a  7  horse-power  steam- 

How  doeii  the  light  compare  with  funligbt  ?  Wliat  is  it^  effect  on  photogntphio  p*- 
pcr  ?  Whmt  effect  would  probably  be  proJured  by  an  armature  of  82  inches  ?  la  thar* 
any  limit  to  this  mnltlplu'ation  of  power  ?    What  pnicti<  al  af>plioatioa  haa  beeo 
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engine,  midway  between  waste  on  the  one  hand  and  rigid 
eoonomj  on  the  other,  is  about  11^  lbs.  per  hour,  worth  about 
one  half-penny.  To  this  expense  must  be  added  that  of  the 
carbon  rods  for  the  lamp,  about  ten  inches  per  hour,  worth  per- 
hups  an  English  penny,  then  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  msichine, 
expense  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  which  will  bring  up  the 
total  expense  per  hour,  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  Light, 
not  less  than  4,000  wax  candles,  to  six-pence  or  eight^pence. 
The  British  Commissioners  of  Northern  Light-houses  have 
ordered  one  of  Wilde's  machines,  at  a  cost  of  £500. 

469.*  Imprevemanta  on  Wilde's  Machine-  Various  im* 
provements  have  been  made  upon  "Wilde's  machine,  founded 
upon  the  fwi  that  an  electric  spark  can  be  obtained  from  the 
coils  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  has  been  powerfully  excited, 
for  some  time,  (in  one  case  more  than  25  seconds,)  niter  the 
exciting  battery  current,  or  magneto-electric  current,  has  been 
discontinued.  An  electro-magnet  possesses  the  power  of  in- 
ducing a  charge  of  electricity  in  its  coils,  and  retaining  it,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is  retained,  in  insulated 
sub-marine  cables,  §41 6,  and  in  the  Leyden  jar,  but  arising 
from  a  different  cause,  and  it  is  this  induced  charge  of  elec- 
tricity, which  produces  the  spark  observed  at  the  point  of  dis- 
junction of  the  insulated  wires  of  an  electro-magnet,  a  consider- 
able lime  afler  all  connection  with  the  original  exciting  bat- 
tery current,  has  been  cut  off.  The  induction  ol  this  electric 
charge  is  due  to  the  retention  of  a  considerable  degree  of  mag- 
netic power  by  the  iron  core  of  the  electro-magnet,  and  to  the 
comparatively  slow  manner  in  which  large  masses  of  iron 
lose  their  magnetism  and  return  to  their  normal  condition 
after  having  been  very  highly  excited.  It  is  this  important 
retentive  power  of  the  iron  core  of  the  electro-magnet  e  m, 
which  in  the  case  of  Wilde's  machine,  Fiff.  250,  keeps  up  a 
steady  flow  of  induced  electricity  in  the  coils  of  its  armature  8  a, 
notwithstanding  the  intermittent  character  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent generated  in  the  revolving  coils  of  the  armature  of  the 
permanent  magnets  m  m,  for,  as  is  well  known,  no  current  what- 
fever  proceeds  from  the  armature  of  the  magneto  electric  ma- 
chine, in  certain  positions  during  its  revolution.  Consequently 
the  electro  magnet  £  m,  in  AVilde's  machine,  retaining  its  mag- 
netic power,  having  been  once  excited,  for  some  time  afler  the 
current  which  actuated  it  has  been  stopped,  is  capable  of 
exciting  a  current  in  its  revolving  armature  s  a,  without  any 
further  connection  with  the  armature  of  the  magnets  m  m. 
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470.*  Wkmmmntf  «nd  Wli»at>lMM*»  W»f Wwaii  On  thb  prin* 
ciple  a  modification  in  Wilde's  machine  was  made  soon  after  its 
inyention  by  Siemens'  in  Germany,  and  by  Wfaeatstone  inde- 
pendently in  England.  In  Siemens'  machine  the  steel  magnets 
M  x,  i%.  250,  are  replaced  by  an  electro  magnet,  whidi  is  ex- 
cited by  a  galvanic  battery,  the  armature  caused  to  rotate^  and 
then  the  battery  removed :  or,  instead  of  employing  a  battery  the 
soft  iron  of  the  electro-magnet  is  slightly  magnetized  by  touching 
it  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  permanent  magnet  The  residual 
magnetism,  left  in  the  soft  iron  of  the  electro  magnet,  after  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  battery,  or  touched  by  the  permanent 
magnet,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  induce  a  current  of  electricity, 
in  the  coils  of  its  rapidly  revolving  armature,  which  is  then  car- 
ried to  the  electro-magnet  £  M  and  used  to  actuate  it. 

In  Wheatstone's  apparatus,  the  conducting  wires  from  the 
extremities  of  the  ooUs  of  the  armature  of  we  electro-magnet 
ic  M,  divide  into  two  branches,  one  branch  leading  to  the  insu- 
lated wire  which  is  wound  around  a  small  primary  actuating 
electro- magnet  substituted  for  the  permanent  magnets  x  x, 
Fig.  250,  and  the  other  branch  leading  to  the  carbon  points 
of  the  electric  lamp.  In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  electric 
current  induced  in  the  principal  electro-magnet  e  x  is  di- 
verted to  the  primary  electro-magnet  thereby  greatly  increas- 
ing iU  magnetic  power,  and  proportionately  augmenting  the 
electric  current  which  it  induces  in  its  coils  and  transmits 
to  the  principal  electro-magnet,  while  the  remaining  portion  is 
drawn  off  and  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  the  production 
of  light,  effecting  decomposition,  and  the  like.  The  residual 
magnetism  of  the  primary  electro-magnet,  aft^r  being  connected 
with  the  battery,  or  touched  by  the  permanent  magnet,  is  the 
original  cause  of  the  electric  current,  but  this  magnetism  is  imme* 
diately  increased,  the  instant  the  armatures  begin  to  revolve,  by 
the  flow  of  a  portion  of  the  induced  current,  from  the  coils  of  the 
armature  of  die  secondary  electro-magnet  E  x,  through  the  insu- 
lated wires  with  which  the  primary  electro-magnet  is  wound ; 
this  in  turn  augments  every  instant  the  force  of  the  secondary 
current,  which  at  once  reacts  again  upon  the  primary  current, 
and  so  the  induction  of  electricity  goes  on  with  continually 
augmenting  intensity,  limited  only  by  the  speed  of  the  arma- 
tures, the  strength  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  extreme  heat 
which  is  generated  The  heat  produced  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  these  machines,  and  is  due  not  siiBec'^.^j 
ply  to  the  heating  effect  of  powerful  currents  of  electricity,  but 
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ftlso  to  the  conTenioB  of  a  portion  of  the  motion  of  ibe  arma- 
tures into  heat,  according  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
for  the  elect lo-magneta  exert  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  armatures,  the  more  their  power  is  augmented  tho 
greal«r  thia  retardation,  the  greater  the  resiataace,  tbe  greater 
Uie  heat,  and  tbe  larger  the  aoioimt  of  mechanical  power  nec- 
essary to  overcome  it.  Tlua  is  the  reason  that  tbe  more 
powerful  the  electrio  currents  indnoad,  the  greater  the  power 
which  is  required  to  produce  the  rerolution  of  the  armatures. 
471.*  ZiaU'a  iBfTMWSMit  Bpon  Wild**!  MacUM.  Mr. 
Ladd,  a  philt^ophical  instrument  maker  of  London,  at  the  Bug- 
gestion  of  one  of  liia  workmen,  by  the  name  of  Ttaley,  baa 
greatly  increased  theue  eSects,  by  discarding  altogether  the 
permanent  magneta  u  U  of  Wilde's  machine,  Pig.  250,  and  also 
the  primary  electro-magnet  actuated  by  the  battery,  of  Wheat- 
stone's  improTcmeat,and  by  making  oae  of  the  residual  magnetism 
of  the  principal  electro-magnet  B  u,  as  expbuned  in  tbe  last 
Fig,  (SI.* 
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article^  to  start  the  electric  carrent  in  the  coils  of  its  revolnng 
armature.  Instead  of  one  carved  electro-magnet,  two  straight 
electro-magnets  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  poles  reversed  and  having  one  revolving 
armature  between  each  set  of  poles.  The  electric  current  pro* 
duced  bj  the  coils  of  one  armature  is  used  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  electro*magnetSy  while  that  from  the  coils  of  the  other  is 
carried  to  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  lamp  and  is  used  for 
the  production  of  light*  The  apparatus  b  represented  in  Fig. 
251*.  B  b'  are  the  two  electro-magnets  corresponding  with  s  ic 
in  Fig,  250,  and  placed  horizontallj.  The  coils  are  connected 
on  the  right  so  as  to  form  but  one  circuit.  Two  armatures  are 
provided,  M  and  k',  one  at  each  end  of  the  electro-magnets  b  b\ 
The  wires  p  and  n,  from  one  armature  are  carried,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  directly  to  the  electro-magnets  and  are  used  to  increase 
their  force.  The  wires  p^and  n'  from  the  other  armature  lead  to 
the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  light,  i,  as  in  Fig,  251,  or  may 
be  used  for  producing  any  of  the  other  effects  of  the  current, 
such  as  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  like.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  continuance  of  the  effects,  for  some  time 
after  the  cessation  of  the  revolutions,  as  is  shown  by  the  rise  of 
bubbfes  of  gas  from  the  platinum  poles  of  the  decomposing  cell 
in  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  water.  Fig,  162.  In  order 
to  carry  off  the  great  heat  which  is  produced,  when  the  revolu- 
tions are  exceedingly  rapid,  the  armatures  are  punctured  and 
a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  circulate  through  them ;  by  this 
arrangement  they  are  kept  nearly  perfectly  cooL 

479.*  Zdidd's  SmphA  Impravement.  A  subsequent  im- 
provement has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  armatures.  Instead  of  being  placed,  as  before,  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  two  electro-magnets,  as  in  Fig,  251,  they  are 
brought  together  end  to  end,  and  fastened  very  strongly,  so 
as  to  constitute  but  one  shafl,  revolving  in  one  cylindrical 
aperture,  mounted  between  the  poles  of  one  curved  electro- 
magnet,  like  e  m  Fig.  250,  and  driven  by  one  band.  The  coils 
wound  upon  one  armature  of  the  shaft  are  used  to  actuate  the 
electro-magnet,  and  increase  its  power;  the  coils  of  the  other 
armature  are  used  to  produce  the  electric  light,  or  for  any 
other  external  work.  The  coils  upon  the  two  armatures  are  not 
placed  upon  a  line  with  each  other,  but  at  right  angles,  so  that 
one  is  exerting  its  utmost  power,  at  the  moment  when  the  other 
is  at  its  dead  point ;  or  they  may  be  adjusted  at  any  other  angle 
which  experience  proves  to  be  productive  of  the  most  powerftd 


effecta.    Br  this  arrangement  the  cooBtrucdon  of  the  Kp[»T»> 

tD8  is  greall;  simplified.    The  machine  b  represented  in  Fig. 

252*.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  permanent  magnets  u  is.  have 

Hff.  SOS*. 
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been  discarded  and  that  there  is  no  primary  electro-magnet  ac- 
tuated by  a  batteiy,  bat  simply  the  principal  electro-magnet  e  k 
of  Wilde's  machine,  and  on  the  top  of  it,  a  shaft  arranged  vith  a 
crank  and  wheels  for  the  puipoee  of  imparting  motion  to  the 
revolving  Siemens'  armature  placed  below.  This  armature  is 
provided  with  two  entirely  distinct  sets  of  coils  insulated  from 
each  other.  The  terminal  wires  of  one  set,  p  and  n,  are  car- 
ried to  the  electro-magnet,  and  their  current  is  used  to  exalt  its 
power.  The  terminiJ  wires  of  the  other  set,  p'  and  n',  corres- 
pond with  the  terminal  wirea  of  Wilde's  machine,  Fig.  250,  and 
their  current  is  used  to  produce  the  electric  light,  or  for  any 
other  external  work.  These  two  sets  of  coils  operate  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  The  instant  the  armature  \i  made 
to  revolve  by  turning  the  crank  of  the  machine,  a  feeble  car- 
rent  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  coils  by  the  slight  amount 
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of  magnetism  retained  by  the  electro-magnet  since  its  previoug 
excitation.    If  it  should  have  entirely  lost  its  magnetism  this 
may  be  restored  fbr  the  occasion  by  applying  a  powerful  per- 
manent steel  magnet  to  the  pcles  of  the  electro-magnet,  or  by 
touching  these  poles  for  a  moment  by  a  movable  electro-mag- 
net actuated  for  the  time  by  a  small  battery.     To  this  induced 
magnetism  the  current  from  that  set  of  coils  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  electro-magnet  of  the  machine  inmiediately 
adds  its  magnetic  power  and  at  the  next  revolution  of  the  arma- 
ture the  current  of  electricity  in  both  ooUs  is  greatly  increased: 
this  In  turn  adds  to  the  magnetic  force  of  the  electro-magnet, 
which  at  once  reacts  again  upon  the  coils,  and  so  the  process 
goes  on  as  the  rapidity  of  revolution  increases.    There  is  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  machine  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  armature  is  made  to  rotatCi  and  this  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  mechanical  force  derived  from  the  steam- 
engine.    The  great  improvement  in  this  machine  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  coil  upon  the  Siemens'  armature,  which, 
although  it  gives  oS  currents  induced  by  the  electro-magnet, 
does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  intensity  of  the  original  coil ; 
and  when  the  former  is  attached  to  a  Duboscq's  lamp,  it  is  found 
to  give  a  light  equal  to  40  elements  of  Grove  and  Bunsent 
from  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  steam-engine  force  equiva- 
lent to  one  horse-power.    One  of  these  machines,  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  24  inches  in  length,  12  in  width,  and  7 
inches  high,  kept  50  inches  of  platinum  wire  1-1 0th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  incandescent,  and  when  a  small  voltameter  was 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  double  armature,  gave  off  about  16 
cubic  inches  of  gas  per  nunute,  and  in  connection  with  an  electric 
lamp,  emitted  a  li^ht  equal  to  that  of  about  thirty*fiv6  Grove's 
elements,  the  drivmg  force  being  less  than  one  horse-power. 

These  electro-magnetic  machines  are  aU  extremely  interest- 
ing as  illustrations  ^  the  theory  of  the  Convertibility  of  Forces. 

473.  Points  of  diffwomoe  Wwma  tiia  electricity  of  tiit 
Stoetrical  Machine  aad  that  of  the  CMvaftia  Battery^  We 
have  already  noticed,  §351,  some  of  the  points  of  d^rence 
between  the  electricity  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the  battery, 
viz :  that  the  electricity  of  the  machine  possesses  great  int^i* 
sity,  but  limited  quantity ;  that  of  the  battery,  feeble  intensity, 
but  large  quantity,  that  its  influence  upon  electrometers  and 
electroscopes,  is  extremely  slight,  that  a  Leyden  jar  cancmly  be 
charged  with  difficulty,  that  when  ^e  polar  wires  are  brought 

470.*  Dewribt  Slemeiu'  and  WheatotoM'B  inacfalnM.~471.*-472.*  Lltdd*8  nueblDM. 
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near  each  other  onlj  a  feeble  spark  will  pass,  and  on  establish- 
ing a  communication  between  them  by  means  of  the  hands,  pre- 
viouslj  moistened,  a  shock  is  felt,  but  only  for  a  moment :  we 
have  also  seen,  §415,  that  its  velocity  is  very  much  less,  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  18,000  miles  per  second,  while  the  velocity 
of  statical  electricity  is  288,000  miles  per  second.  On  the 
other  hand,  galvanic  electricity  is  developed  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  statical,  and  in  a  steadily  flowing  current ;  it  pos- 
sesses also  much  greater  heating,  chemical  and  magnetic  power, 
and  exerts  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals. 
Notwithstanding  these  points  of  difference,  it  was  believed  from 
the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  galvanism,  that  it  could  be 
identified  with  statical  electricity,  and  many  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  the  most  conclusive  test  of  identity,  viz :  the  projec- 
tion of  the  electric  spark  between  the  poles  before  actual  eon- 
tact,  Qorresponding  with  the  escape  of  vivid  sparks  from  the 
h'gbly  excited  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  The 
electricity  which  is  excited  by  rubbing  a  glass  tube  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  will  pass  without  difficulty  across  half  an  inch 
of  space,  and  give  a  bright  and  noisy  spark,  while  the  electri- 
cal current  of  a  battery  of  several  hundred  pairs,  will  hardly 
force  a  passage  through  a  stratum  of  air  too  thin  to  be  appre^ 
dated,  or  produce  a  spark  bright  enough  to  be  perceptible. 
Sir  H.  Davy  asserted  that  2,000  pairs  of  WoUaston  plates,  the 
most  perfect  form  of  the  battery  in  his  day,  gave  a  spark  l-20th 
to  l-40th  of  an  inch  in  fdr,  and  ^  an  inch  in  vacuo,  Mr.  Chil- 
dren stated  that  1,250  pairs  gave  sparks  through  l-50th  of  an 
inch.  Daniell  asserted  that  he  had  often  seen  sparks  playing 
between  the  cells  of  his  battery  when  they  were  approximated 
too  much.  Faraday  stated  that  a  spark  would  pass  before  contact 
even  with  a  single  paif.  On  the  the  other  hand,  many  experi* 
menters  were  inclined  to  deny  the  passage  of  any  electrical  spark 
at  all  before  contact,  even  with  the  mos^  powerful  batteries. 
Jacoby  found  that  the  current  from  12  pairs  of  plates  in 
the  most  active  operation,  would  not  pass  through  l-20,000th 
of  an  inch.  Gassiot  asserted  that  a  battery  of  150  pairs  would 
not  project  a  spark  through  l-5,000th  of  an  inch  before  contact, 
though  it  would  give  a  minute  but  not  brilliant  spark  on  sepa- 
rating the  poles,  if  tipped  with  charcoal :  also,  that  a  water-bat- 
tery of  1,024  pairs,  would  not  project  a  spark  through  1 -5,000th 

.  What  Is  the  inflatnoe  of  gslvaiiic  electricitj  upon  electrometen  and  the  Lajdm  >ff  ? 
What  is  tho  power  of  giving  shocks  and  spuks?  What  is  Itsyelodty?  Row  was  the 
S'lenti^r  of  the  two  attempted  to  be  proTcd?  Give  the  statements  of  Davy.  GfaUdren, 
Danfelf,  Taraday,  Jacoby  and  Gassiot,  in  regard  to  the  prcgectlon  of  sparks  by  the  battery. 
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of  an  incli,  although  a  Lejdea  batterf  oould  be  charged  bj  it, 
so  as  to  project  a  spark  through  6-5,0O0ths  of  an  inch.  Walker 
proved  that  a  constant  batterj  ci  99  cells  would  not  project  the 
spark  through  the  thinnest  measurable  stratum  of  air.  But  it 
was  finallj  determined  by  Crosse,  in  1840,  that  a  water-batteiy 
of  1,200  pairs,  would  give  a  constant  small  stream  of  sparks 
between  the  polar  wires  1-lOOth  of  an  inch  apart,  before  cmUact ; 
and  Grassiot,  suspecting  that  his  previous  batteiy  series  had  not 
been  sufficiently  extended  or  insulated,  constructed  a  water- 
battery  of  3,000  pairs,  and  obtained  sparks  freely  from  its  poles. 
By  these  experiments  it  came  to  be  definitely  settled  that  the 
galvanic  battery  would  prafect  a  spark  like  a  common  electrical 
machine,  and  an  actual  identity  was  established  between  gal- 
vanic and  statical  electricity* 

474.  Pouts  of  wnamblanca  batwaatt  tha  Blactricity  of 
tha  Blactrical  machiaa  mnd  tba  lacandsry  carraata  of  Btaietri- 
€itj  indacad  by  tba  primary  aarraat  af  tha  Battary  and  by 
Magnats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secondary  current  of  elec- 
tricity induced  by  the  primary  current  of  the  battery,  on  mak* 
ing  and  breaking  connection,  not  being  derived  from  the  bat- 
tery or  from  the  primary  current,  but  being  simply  the  natural 
electricity  of  the  secondary  wire,  disturbed  and  brought  into 
activity  by  inductive  influence,  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  electrical  machine,  which 
is  also  nothing  but  the  natural  electricity  of  the  glass  plate  of 
the  machine  thrown  into  a  state  of  disturbance  by  means  of 
friction.  Thus,  by  the  magneto-electric  machine,  the  gold 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  may  be  made  to  diverge  directly 
without  the  aid  of  a  condenser,  and  a  Leyden  jar  may  be 
charged  at  every  touch,  provided  one  terminal  wiro  of  the  coil 
is  in  connection  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  the  other 
carried  to  the  knob  by  an  insulated  handle,  the  knob  being 
connected  with  the  pinner  coatiag  by  a  wire  instead  of  a  chain : 
the  sparks  which  aro  emitted  are  of  the  most  vivid  character, 
of  great  power,  and  violence,  and  often  times  extend  through  a 
space  of  several  inches,  surpassing  all  electrical  machines  except 
those  of  the  largest  size :  the  shocks  are  also  extremely  violent, 
and  frequently  dangerous,  and  the  noise  almost  deafening. 

475.  Tha  quantity  af  Blactricity  produead  by  tiia  Battary 
immanaa,  and  its  magnatic  afibct  fiur  anparior  ta  tiiat  af  tbm 
Machine.     Notwithstanding  the  extremely  feeble  intensity  of 

GiTe  the  experiment  of  Croese,  and  the  second  experiment  of  Oesulot.  What  Si  ffa* 
present  opinion  in  legard  to  their  identity  ?— 474.  State  the  points  of  mflmbluice  be^^ 
tveen  the  electricity  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the  eeconda^  current  Indoeed  lof  On 
primary  current  and  by  magnet*. 
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the  electricity  of  the  battery,  its  quantity  is  enormous,  Mr. 
Faraday  estin^ated  the  quantity  of  electricity  furnished  by  the 
decompos^ition  of  a  single  grain  of  water,  as  equal  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  discharges  Of  tt  battery  of  Leyden  jars  exposing 
thirty-five  hundred  square  inches  of  surface,  and  charged  by 
thirty  turns  of  a  powerful  electrical  machine.  The  experiment 
was  pefformed  id  the  following  manner. — ^Two  wires,  one  of 
^inc  and  one  of  platinum,  each  l*18th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
were  immersed  during  4-dOths  of  a  second,  to  the  depth  of 
5-8thd  of  an  inch,  and  5-16th8  of  an  inch  apart,  in  acidulated 
wate^  prepared  by  adding  a  single  drop  of  sulphurio  acid  to 
four  ounces  of  watei*.  The  current  produced  by  this  exceed- 
ingly small  battery,  effected  as  great  a  deviation  of  the  galvazb* 
ometer  needle,  and  decomposed  the  same  amount  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  as  thirty  turns  of  a  powerful  plate  electrical-machine: 
twenty-eight  turns  of  the  machine  produced  an  efiect  percepti'* 
bly  less  thati  that  produced  by  the  two  wires.  The  quantity 
of  acidulated  water  decomposed  within  the  battery  in  order  td 
furnish  this  vast  amount  of  electricity,  was  so  small  as  to  be 
incapable  of  measurement,  and  entirely  inappreciable ;  but  the 
electricity  produced  by  it,  if  concentrated  so  as  to  be  discharged 
in  a  single  flash  during  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second,  from  H 
Leyden  battery  having  8,500  square  inches  of  surface,  would 
kill  a  cat  or  a  rat,  and  be  intolerable  to  a  man.  From  this  ex* 
periment  Mr.  Faraday  made  the  calculation  that  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  single  grain  of  water  in  the 
battery  by  the  action  of  the  einc  plate,  is  equal  td  that  fur- 
nished by  eight  hundred  thousand  discharges  of  an  electrical 
machine,  each  equal  fo  the  one  just  described :  or  that  the  de« 
composition  of  one  grain  of  water  evolves  a  quanti^  of  eleo* 
tricity  sufficietit  to  charge  a  surface  of  400  acres,  an  amount 
hardly  exceeded  in  the  most  violent  storms.  It  has  been 
calculated,  that  if  this  amount  of  electricity,  furnished  by  one 
grain  of  water,  were  spread  upon  a  cloud  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  earth,  it  would  exert  an  attractive  force 
upon  the  earth  beneath  it,  of  1,664  tons !  and  that  if  the  atoms 
of  oxygeti  in  this  grain  of  water  were  attached  to  one  thread 
l-25th  of  an  inch  long,  and  those  of  hydrogen  to  another,  th^ 
force  required  to  separate  the  threads  in  one  second,  wouU 
be  7,250  tons !  yet  this  amount  of  electricity  is  evolved,  withoq| 
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475.  Defctibs  Mr.  randay's  experiments  upon  the  quantitr  of  electricity  pn4iiQe.l 
hr  the  hftttenr.  Give  hie  oooolwloa  in  xegwd  to  the  amonpt  eet  tree  in  the  decampo^ ' 
tloo or  4 single  ffwin  ot  wtt».  Deseiribe  the  difinenoe  between  the  deelikity  of  lL^ 
maehine  and  thftt  of  the  battery  in  refHit  to  BisfnetieflaBet. 
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ooise,  shock,  or  visible  appearance  of  flame,  in  -every  case 
when  rather  less  than  six  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  and  three 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  are  set  free  by  the  action  of  four 
grains  of  zmc  upon  one  grain  of  water.  This,  if  concentrated 
into  a  single  discharge,  would  -be  equal  to  a  very  vivid  flash 
of  lightning,  whence  it  follows  that  the  electricity  set  free  in 
the  decomposition  of  one  grain  of  water  by  the  fovr  grains 
of  zinc  which  are  required,  yields  an  amount  of  electricity 
equal  to  that  of  a  powerful  thunder-storm.  Such  is  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  electricity  of  the  battery  and  the  electridty 
of  the  machine,  in  regard  to  quantity.  Their  difierenoe  in 
regard  to  magnetic  eflect  is*  equally  remarkable.  A  piece  of 
copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc,  the  size  of  a  cent,  will  pn>duoe  a 
magnetic  effect  far  superior  to  that  exerted  by  the  most  pow- 
erful discharge  of  the  electricity  of  the  machine  ever  obtained. 
In  experiments  made  upon  the  Atlantic  cable,  an  electric  cur- 
rent was  sent  through  one  thousand  miles  of  it  submerged  in 
the  water  and  a  sufficient  magnetic  effect  exerted  upon  the 
reflecting  galvanometer,  §418,  to  communicate  a  message,  by  a 
battery  consisting  of  a  silver  wire  and  a  zinc  wire  of  the  size  of 
a  pin,  excited  by  a  drop  of  acid  supported  between  them  by 
capillary  action. 

476,  The  actioa  of  Blactricity  and  MagnetisBi  on  Uf  ht. 
Electricity,  whether  produced  by  the  machine,  by  the  battery, 
or  by  magnetism,  has  not  only  the  power  of  producing  light, 
but  also  a  very  singular  effect  on  light  after  it  is  produced.  Sir 
H.  Davy  ascertained,  §359,  that  the  light  produced  by  the 
approach  of  two  poles  of  a  powerful  battery,  is  influenced  by  the 
magnet,  and  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  way  as  any  moveable 
metallic  conductor  traversed  by  the  galvanic  current :  it  is  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  the  mag- 
■  Fig.  263.  Fig.  254.         i^^t,  and  a  rotary  motion  imparted 

manifesting  itself  by  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  arc  By  holding 
the  magnet  in  a  certain  position, 
the  flame  may  be  made  to  re- 
volve, accompanied  by  a  loud 
sound ;  and  the  form  of  the  arc 
may  even  become  broken  by  too 
great  an  attraction  or  repulsion. 
The  arc  of  voUaic  Ught.  Fig.  253  represents  the  ordinary 

• ;■' 

.'■476.    State  the ^foct  of  the  magnet  on  the.olectrie  fight.    How  has  it  beea^own 
tliat' Ught  ii  strongly  dlamagoetic: 
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form  of  the  voltaic  arc  between  two'cjUnders  of  plumbago, 
and  Fig.  254  the  carved  form  which  it  exhibits  mider  the  in- 
fluence of  a  magnetic  pole.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
light  is  strongly  dia-magnetic,  and  assumes  an  equatorial  position 
in  the  magnetic  field.  Bancalari  observed  that  the  flame  of  a 
candle  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  was  re- 
pelled into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  poles, 
Fig,  255,  as  if  blown  by  a  current  of  air.'^  M.  Quet  obtained  a 

similar  result  \  by  submitting 
Fig.  265.  the  voltaic  arc  to  the  influence 

of  powerful  electro-magnetic 
poles.  Fig.  256.  .  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  auroral  light 
produced  by  Ruhmkorff 's  coil 
in  the  electric  egg.  Fig.  234,  is 
made  to  revolve  ^  around  an 
electro-magnet  as  soon  as  the 
connection  is  formed  with  the 
battery,  that  ihQ  stratified 
bands  and  luminous  discharges 
of  Geissler's  tubes,  §461,  arc 
powerfully  affected  by  the 
magnet,  and  that  the  light 
from  the  negative  pole  is  specially  affected  by  the  magnetic 
.force.     Finally  Mr.  Faraday  has  ascertained  that  a  ray  of  light 

may  be  electrified  and  the  electric  forces 
illuminated.  He  observed  that  if  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  were  transmitted  through  a 
piece  of  glass  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet,  on  the  line  joining 
the  two  poles,  on  actuating  the  electro-magnet 
by  connection  with  the  battery,  the  ray  of 
polarized  light  experienced  a  rotation,  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  current.  A  polarized  ray  of  light 
is  one  which  by  reflection,  or  by  refraction 
through  certain  substances,  has  acquired  cer- 
tain peculiar  properties  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  light,  which  arc  summed  up  in 
the  term  polarization.  Thus,  when  a  ray  of 
i$ti  M^VtL^SI^.     light  fells  upon  a  glass  mirror  at  an  angle 

*:  ■  WlMtt  ta  th«  affbct  of  Uie  magnet  on  Uie  Toltaio  are  ?  cm  the  anroral  light  of  Rahm* 
korff  's  coil  and  Oefmler's  tubes  ?  What  Is  the  effect  of  Magnetism  on  polarized  Light  ? 
WhatispolaxiaedUght? 


The  tffttt  of  a  powerfnl  EUetrO'Magnet 
on  the  JUmu  of  a  Qtndk. 


Fig.  266. 
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of  33°  i'i,  it  flcqalrei  ibe  eli^Ur  jtrofcriv  of  iocapalMlitj 
of  reflection  fram  st  Mraod  mbror  of  ^bas  at  the  suae  angle, 
if  tfae  plaoe  of  incideDce  of  ibe  seeood  minor  be  perpendio- 
uUr  to  Ibe  plane  of  incidenee  of  the  first:  in  other  ■words, 
the  my  bectnoes  eitingnisbed ;  it  is  partially  reflected  and 
re^l^vears,  fin-  tvtrj  other  ioclinalioB  of  tbe  two  planes,  aod 
tfae  inteasitj  of  Ibe  ny  reflected  from  tbe  eecood  mirror  in- 
creases as  the  angle  of  the  two  planes  of  reflection  diminisbes. 
If,  at  tbe  fflomeDt  of  eilinctioa,  a  thin  plate  of  quartz  ciyatal, 
whose  faces  are  perpendicalar  to  ils  axis,  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  mirrors,  the  estingntshcd  ray  re-appears  opon 
the  second  mirror,  and  in  order  to  re-extinguish  it  the  qnarta 
muat  be  tnroed  bj  a  certain  angle  to  the  right  or  Uie  left  Tbe 
quartz  is  said  to  exercise  thoe  a  rotary  power,  and  to  deviate 
the  plane  of  po'^rization  to  Ibe  right  or  to  the  ]eii,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  must  be  turned  in  order  to  re-ex- 
tinguish the  reflected  raj.  Several  other  substances  besides 
quartz,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  solution  of  sugar,  &X,,  poesesa 
the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization.  The  apparatna 
for  ahowicg  that  a  similar  rotating  power  is  powessed  hj  mag- 
netism, is  represented  in  Fig.  267.     It  consists  of  two  very 

Fig.  367. 


IV  rffkt  af  JbfwiuHi  M  Fllariud  UgiU. 


WbotkUH  •Ootof  quutiaiKl  HmaotfafFn 
IMieilba  111*  appuktB*,  fb-  SET,  bf  whkb  It  It  i 
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powerful  electro-magnets,  h  and  v,  mounted  horizontally  on 
two  iron  supports,  o,  o',  which  can  be  moved  on  a  support  k. 
The  current  from  10  or  11  Bunsen's  cells,  is  transmitted  by  the 
wire  A,  to  the  commutator  H,  by  which  it  may  be  sent  in  either 
direction  through  the  coil  M,  thence  by  the  wire  ^  to  the  coil  n, 
and  then  back  again  by  the  wire  t,  to  the  commutator  h,  finally 
emerging  at  b.  The  two  cylinders  of  soft  iron  on  which  the  coils 
M  and  N  are  wound,  are  perforated  through  their  entire  length 
by  a  cylindrical  hole  so  as  to  allow  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  com- 
pletely through  them  both.  At  h  and  a,  there  are  two  of  Nicol's 
prisms,  each  consisting  of  sections  of  rhombohedral  crystals  of 
Iceland  spar,  which  have  been  cut  diagonally,  and  then  re-united 
by  Canada  balsam.  These  prisms  serve  instead  of  the  two  mir- 
rors spoken  of  above,  and  exert  a  similar  polarizing  effect  upon 
a  ray  of  light.  When  the  lamp  is  placed  opposite  5,  and  the  eye 
at  a,  the  ray  of  light  is  completely  extinguished.  If  at  this 
moment  there  be  placed  at  c,  a  plate  of  ordinary  or  flint  glass 
with  parallel  faces,  the  ray  of  light  is  still  extinguished  to  the  eye 
at  a,  so  long  as  the  electro-magnets  remain  unexcited,  but  the  in- 
stant the  current  begins  to  flow  and  the  electro-magnets  become 
excited,  the  ray  of  light  will  reappear  and  cease  to  be  extin- 
guished by  the  prism  a,  and  to  extinguish  it  again  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  the  index  attached  to  a,  to  the  right  or  left 
through  a  certain  angle.  If  the  current  be  broken  the  light  re- 
appeal's ;  if  the  current  be  reversed,  and  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnets changed,  the  direction  in  which  the  index  must  be 
turned  in  order  to  extinguish  the  ray,  must  also  be  reversed. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  electric  current,  or  the  magnetic  power 
which  it  generates,  possesses  the  power  of  rotating  the  ray  of 
polarized  light  which  passes  through  the  core  of  the  magnets, 
or  else  imparts  this  power  to  the  piece  of  glass  placed  at  c,  and 
that  this  rotating  power  is  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  electric  current,  and  is  acquired  and  lo.U 
instantaneously,  following  the  connection  with  the  battery.  *'  In 
this  experiment,"  says  Mr.  Faraday,  "  we  may  justly  say,  that 
a  ray  of  light  is  electrified  and  the  electric  forces  illuminated.** 
The  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  connection  between  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  and  Light,  whether  the  light  emanates  from 
an  electrical  source,  or  from  ordinary  sources,  is  extremely 
intimate,  and  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  Forces* 

What  Is  the  seiwnl  eooduslon  In  regard  te  the  eooneetion  between  Eleetildtj,  Vbug' 
netlam  and  U^%  f 
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477.  Pr^grMs  of  diacovory  in  'the  indvction  of  Bleetiiqity 
by  tho  Galvanic  cnrrent,  and  tho  conatmction  of  Indnction 
Coils  and  Magneto-Slectric  nSachines.  The  successive  dis- 
coveries which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  powerful  Induc- 
tion Coils  and  Magneto-Electric  machines  now  in  use,  are  as 
follows. — The  primary  fact  of  induction,  viz :  the  induction  of 
a  secondary  current  in  the  primary  wire  connecting  the  poles 
of  a  battery,  and  the  increased  effect  obtained  by  using  a  long 
wire,  and  especially  one  coiled  into  a  helix,  was  discovered 
by  Prof.  Henry  in  1831.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Faraday  made 
the  discovery  of  the  induction  of  electricity  by  the  battery  cur- 
rent in  a  neighboring  wire,  distinct  from  it,  and  forming  a 
closed  circuit,  whenever  the  battery  circuit  is  completed  or 
broken;  also,  whenever  the  battery  circuit  is  brought  near 
or  removed  from  the  closed  secondary  current.  He  also  di  ;- 
covered  at  the  same  time,  the  induction  of  electricity  by  a  mag- 
net, whenever  brought  near  or  removed  from  a  closed  circuit 
consisting  of  a  great  length  of  wire  coiled  into  a  helix ;  also, 
the  induction  of  electricity  in  a  similar  coil  by  the  magnetiza- 
tion and  de-magnetization  of  an  electro-magnet  by  a  battery 
current,  and  by  the  magnetization  and  de-magnetization  of  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  by  the  inductive  influence  of  a  permanent 
magnet  brought  near  and  removed  from  it.  In  1833,  Dal 
Negro,  an  Italian  philosopher,  discovered  that  the  inductive 
influence  of  the  current  of  the  primary  wire  connecting  the 
poles  of  a  battery,  was  more  intense  if  the  wire  were  wound 
into  a  coil  surrounding  a  piece  of  sofl  iron.  In  1834,  Mr.  Far- 
aday made  the  announcement  of  the  same  fact,  communicated 
to  him  by  a  young  man  named  William  Jenkin,  of  London,  viz: 
"  that  if  an  ordinary  wire  of  short  length  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  poles  of  a  battery  of  a  single 
pair  of  metals,  no  management  will  enable  the  experimenter  to 
obtain  an  electric  shock  from  this  wire ;  but  if  the  wire  which 
surrounds  an  electro-magnet  be  used,  a  shock  is  felt  each  time 
the  contact  with  the  electromotor  is  broken,  provided  the  ends 
of  the  wire  be  grasped,  one  in  each  hand.*'  This  fact  Faraday 
confirmed  by  his  own  experiments.  In  1836,  Dr.  Page  discov- 
ered the  principle  that  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  in  the 
secondary  wire  might  be  greatly  increased  by  lengthening  the 
secondary  coil  and  making  it  many  times  longer  than  the  pri- 

477.  Who  diflcorered  thefiiet  of  induction  in  the  primarj  wire  o(4]ed  into  &hrilx? 
Who  difloovered  the  indoeUve  acUoo  of  the  primarj  wire  upon  a  neighboring  wire  ?  Who 
diiicovervd  th^  increaM  of  efkct  produced  by  winding  the  primaiy  coil  around  a  plec» 
ofsoairon?    What  waa  the  diaeovery  made  by  Jonkin  ? 
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raary  ooil ;  constructed  his  compotind-cbil  and  epark-arresting 
circuit^breaker,  und,  in  1838,  discovered  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing use  of  a  number  of  soft  iron  wires  in  place  of  a  bar  of  solid 
iron  in  the  axis  of  the  inner  coil.  In  1853,  Fizeau  discovered 
the  peculiar  effect  of  the  condenser,  or  Leyden  jar,  in  absorbing 
the  extra-current  and  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  induced 
current  in  the  secondary  coil.  In  1857,  Ritchie  invented  his 
improved  mode  of  winding  and  insulating  the  secondary  coil 
and  breaking  the  circuit,  by  which  the  length  of  the  spark  was 
increased  to  fifleen  inches.  And  finally,  in  1860,  by  adopting 
this  improved  mode  of  winding,  and  by  greatly  lengthening 
the  secondary  coil,  Ruhmkorff  succeeded  in  bringing  his  induc- 
tion coil  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

In  the  development  of  Magneto-Electric  machines,  the  origi- 
nal discovery  of  tbe  induction  of  electricity  by  the  magnet,  and 
the  production  of  a  current  in  a  wire  wound  upon  soft  iron^ 
by  the  approach  and  removal  of  a  strong  permanent  magnet, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  1831.  In  1832,  Pixii  constructed 
his  machine,  in  which  a  magnet  was  made  to  revolve  in  front 
of  fixed  coils.  In  1833,  Saxton  constructed  his  improved  ma-, 
chine,  in  which  the  magnets  were  fixed,  and  the  coils  made  to 
revolve;  and  in  1833,  Page  made  still  further  improvements 
by  increasing  the  number  of  the  magnets  and  inducing  magnet- 
ism at  both  extremities  of  the  iron  cores  within  the  coils^  and 
invented  his  pole-changer,  by  which  each  pole  always  received 
the  same  kind  of  electricity,  and  one-half  the  electric  current 
previously  lost,  was  saved.  In  1861,  Holmes  invented  the 
combination  of  magneto-electric  machines,  which  resulted  in 
the  production  of  the  permanent  magneto-electric  light,  and  its 
introduction  for  Light-house  illumination.  This  was  followed 
by  Wilde's  machine  in  1866,  and  by  Ladd's  in  1867,  by  which 
the  Magneto-Electric  machine  has  been  advanced  to  its  most 
perfect  state,  and  brought  to  supersede  the  light  of  the  sun  for 
photographic  pictures.  All  these  wonderful  inventions  and 
their  applications, , directly  connected  with  some  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modem  civilization,  derive  their  origin  from 
^he  dbcovery  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  1831,  of  the  induction  of  elec- 
tricity by  magnetism,  and  the  production  of  the  electric  spark 
by  a  fixed  magnet ;  and  therefore,  with  justice  might  he  say,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  speaking  of  the  attempts  by  ]^Ir• 

Who  diseoTwed  the  adTUtage  of  teogtbeDing  the  Mooadeiy  ooil  ? .  Who  flnt  made 
use  of  the  CondenMr?  What  was  Ritchie's  improTement?  Ruhmkorff 's?  Trace  the 
order  of  progroasion  in  the  oonstruetion  of  Magiieto>£lectrIe  Machines.  To  whose  dia- 
corery  is  the  Bfagoeto-electric  light  of  Ught-honses  strictly  due? 
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Holmes  at  introdnctag  the  magneto^ectric  light  into  the 
house  at  the  Soath  Foreland,  a  subject  ia  which  he  was  much 
interested, — ^^I  will  not  tell  joa  that  the  problem  of  employing 
the  magneto-electric  spark  £or  Light-hoase  illumination,  is  qoite 
sdved  jet,  although  I  desire  it  should  be  established  moat 
earnestly,  for  I  repLrd  this  magnetic  sparic  as  one  of  my  own 
offspring." 


I  TX«  Thanno-Boetricity  • 

478.  Baal  pradaeas  Eleetrieity.  We  have  seen  that  Elec- 
tricity produces  Heat :  it  is  found  that  the  reverse  is  also  true, 
and  that  Heat  under  certain  circumstances  produces  Electricity. 
If  metallic  bars  of  unegtud  conducting  power  for  heat  be 
aoldered  together  at  one  extremity,  and  heat  applied  at  the 
poimt  ofjundiony  the  other  extremity  of  the  bars  being  ooq- 
nectedwith  the  galvanometer,  an  electric  current  will  be  at 
once  produced,  flowing  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  xnetaL 
Thus,  in  Fxg.  25S,  let  m  n,  be  a  bar  of  copper,  whose  ends 

are  bent  down 
Fig.  258.  and  sddeied 

to  a  plate  of 
bismuth,  p  o, 
and  let  a  mag- 
netic needle 
be  mounted 
upon  a  pivot 
in  the  space 
between  the 
plates,  and  the 
apparatus  be 
placed  in  the 
magnetic  me- 
ridian;  on 
applying  the 
heat  of  a  lamp  at  o,  the  needle  will  be  at  once  detie<Sed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  passage  of  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity from  n  to  m,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow* 
If  instead  of  applying  heat  at  o,  a  piece  of  ice  be  placed  at 
that  point,  or  cotton-wool  moistened  with  ether,  while  the  juno- 

478.  ProTt  VbaX  HMt  pioduoM  Xtoetridty.    DeterilM  Fig,  268. 


BUetHtUp  fvwf  Hcttf  6y  Aof . 
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%]»n  at  m  retaias  its  natural  temperature,  there  will  be  a  car- 
rent  ia  the  opposite  direction,  from  m  towards  n,  and  the 
enei^y  of  the  current  will  be  proportioned  to  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  two  junctions.  The  current  is 
always  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  metal :  it  has  been  found 
that  the  currents  are  produced  equally  well  in  vacuo  and  in 
hydrogen,  and  therefore  are  not  due  to  chemical  action.  The 
true  cauae  is  the  unequal  propagation  of  heat  fix>m  the  heated 
junction.  Any  obstruction  to  the  equal  distribution  of  heat 
in  a  metallic  condttct(»*,  generates  a  current  of  electricity,  ii^ 
the  same  way  that  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  electric 
current  in  a  metallic  w2re  produces  a  rise  of  temperature. 
Two  metals  are  not  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the  cur^ 
rent :  any  disturbance  of  the  molecular  arrangement  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  equal  propagation  of  the  heat  from  the 
hot  to  the  cold  portions  of  a  bar  composed  of  a  single 
metal,  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  electrical  current.  Thus  a 
Straight  platinum  wire  stretched  between  the  binding  screws 
of  a  galvanometer,  may  be  heated  at  any  point  without  de« 
veloping  the  slightest  current  in  the  instrument :  but  if  the 
platinum  wire  be  twisted  into  a  loop  so  that  its  molecular  ar« 
raogement  is  slightly  altered  at  this  point,  and  heat  be  applied 
dose  to  the  loop  and  to  the  right  of  it,  a  current  will  circulate 
through  the  galvanometer  fiH>m  right  to  le&,  owing  to  the  un- 
equal conduction  of  the  heat.  These  facts  were  ascertained  by 
Seebeck  at  Berlin,  in  1821,  and  are  of  great  interest  as  show- 
ing the  intimate  connection  between  Heat  and  Electricity.  It 
may  be  stated  in  general  that  when  two  metals,  of  unequal  con- 
ducting power  for  heat,  are  connected  in  any  way  so  as  to  form 
a  closed  circuit,  an  electrical  current  is  established  flowing  from 
tibe  hotter  to  the  colder,  whenever  a  diflerent  temperature  is 
produced  between  them,  and  the  current  is  maintained  as  long 
as  any  difference  of  temperature  continues.  The  metal  from 
which  the  current  proceeds  is  exactly  analogous  in  situation  to 
the  zinc  plate  in  the  battery ;  the  metal  to  which  the  current 
proceeds  is  analogous  to  the  platinum  plate.  The  diflbrent  metals 
do  not  aU  possess  this  power  when  associated ;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  depends  upon  the  metals  which  compose  the 
circuit.  When  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  are  soldered  to- 
gether and  heated  at  the  junction,  the  current  flows  from  the 

noM  (be  current  flow  ftom  the  hot  to  the  oold  metal  or  the  rerene?  Wbftt  la  the 
«lket  if  there  be  anj  ohetraetion  to  the  equal  propagation  of  heat  In  a  meiallio  con- 
ductor? What  always  takes  place  when  two  metals  of  nnequal  condueting  power  art 
eonneeted  so  as  to  Ibnn  a  eloeed  drenlt  and  heated  t 


cold  end  of  the  bUmutli  lo  the  cold  end  of  th«  antimony,  as 
ri^prcsenled  in  Fig.  258.  The  following  seriea  represents  the 
tbermo-electric  order  of  the  metals,  eack  metal  being  positive 
in  reference  to  the  metals  which  come  after  it, — Bismuth,  Mer- 
cury,  Lead,  Tin,  Platinum,  Copper,  Silver,  Zinc,  Iron,  Antimooj. 
When  heated  ti^ther,  the  current  proceeds  from  the  cold  ■ 
extremities  of  those  which  are  flnit  on  the  list  to  the  cold  ex- 
tremities of  those  which  are  last.  The  thermo-electric  order  ia 
very  different  from  the  Toltaic  order.  Other  substances  besides 
the  metals  will  also  produce  electrical  currents  when  soldered 
together  and  heated.  Gas-carbon  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  German-silver,  with  silver,  and  with  iron,  and  it  has  even 
been  foimd  that  the  point  of  aheated  cone  of  porcelain,  if  brought 
into  contact  with  a  cold  cylinder  of  the  same  material,  will  gen- 
erate a  thermoelectric  current  passing  from  the  hot. cone  to  the 
cold  cylinder,  each  being  connected  with  the  galvanometer  by 
cotton  soaked  in  some  conducting  liquid. 

When  the  process  is  reversed,  and  a  wealc  galvanic  current 
is  transmitted  through  a  thermo-electric  series,  heat  is  produced 
if  the  current  be  sent  in  the  same  direction  as  the  thermo-elec- 
tric current,  and  cold  if  in  the  reverse  direction. 

479.    The  Tharmo-aleetrle  Battny.     By  connecting  the 

cold  bismuth  end  of  a  thermo-electric  pair 

Fig.  259.  composed  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  with  the 

7™^^^^^^      cold  antimony  end  of  a  second  pair,    as 

"^—^^         I      shown  in  Fig.  269,  the  bismuth  being  repre- 

nmirmnucoitFiu.     gented  by  the  white  bar,  and  the  antimony 

by  the  bbck,  and  so  through  a  long  series, 

a   battery  may  bo  constructed,    the 

Fie.  360.  ■■      i  -  L   ■  -.1 

■'.  power  ot  which  increases  with  every 

additional  pair.     While  the  ends  of 
the  pmra  on  one  side  must  be  heated, 
those  on  the  other  side  most  be  kept 
]  cool,  in  order  to  obtain  the  moat  pow- 

erful effects.     When  arranged  as   in 
Fig.  260,  the  extremities   of  the  ae- 
ries being  connected  with  a  galvan- 
ometer by  means  of  wires,  upon  the 
,      t^>plJcation  of  heat  at  the  upper  ends,  the 
needle    is  powerfully    deflected,   and 
iodide  of   potassium   and   acidulated 
water  may  be  decomposed.     The  legs 
Buu™     n      "^  *  '"^S  ""^y  ^^^t*  ^  thrown  into 
""a^mno^a^'^'        convulsions   by  the  current  proceed* 
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in.  from  a  single  pair.  If  the  lower  end3  of  the  paiw  be 
heated  while  the  upper  ai-e  kept  cool,  the  direcUoa  of  the 
cumnt  will  be  revVrsed.  The  intensity  of  the  current  .8 
?eeble,  but  in  quantity  it  closely  resembles  a  weak  galvaiuc 
circui  :  its  chief  effect  is  therefore  magneUc,  and  a  battery 
imposed  of  sixty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars, JJ'*? 
faches  Ion.',  three-iburths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  of-fo"rt'^  "^ 
^inch  thk,  whose  extremities  on  one  side  are  heat«d  by  a 
h^t  nkte  of  irin,  and  on  the  other  cooled  by  immersion  in  snow 
m?xS  wi^  half  its  weight  of. salt,  wiU  produce  an  e^- 
magnetic  current  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  fifty  I»°°^- 

480.  The  Tbmn^UettUi  Battery  of  Nebili.  The  first 
them^lecSc  battery  was  constructed  by  Oersted  and  Fo^,^ 
but  Nobili  was  the  inventor  of  the  arrangement  now  generally 
u^d-  he  united  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  m  such  a  way  as 
7t;J:\  series  of  five  pairs,  the  bar  of^-^^  tt^K 

Fig  262.  Fig.  261.  timony  bar  of  a  second 

similar  series  placed  ver- 
tically by  the  side  of  the 
first,  Fig.  261,  then  the 
last  bismuth  of  this  series 
with  the  first  antimony  of 
a  third,  and  so  on  for  four 
vertical  series  qontaining 
20  couples,  the  whole  se- 
ries commencing  with  a 
bar  of  bismuth  and  end- 
ing with  one  of  antimony. 


ce"¥ 
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The  pwrs  were  insulated  by  means  of  bands  of  paper  covered 
with  varnish,  and  then  enclosed  in  a  brass  case,  m  such  a 
manner  that  the  junctions  of  the  bars  appeared  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  case,  Fig.  262.  Two  binding  screws,  ar  and  y,  msu- 
lated  by  ivory  and  communicating,  the  one  with  the  first  anti- 
mony, and  the  other  with  the  last  bismuth  bar,  constitute  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  and  admit  of  the  attachment  of  wires 
connecting  with  a  galvanometer,  as  represented  in  Jfig.  ^^o. 
When  thas  connected,  the  slightest  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  battery  is  sufficient  to  excite  a 

What  is  the  thermoelectric  order  of  the  mebil.?  Will  any  ^«*  "»fSJ"V^2f?3S 
^«.™»  What  lf»  the  effect  of  trannnlttlog  an  electric  current  through  a  Uiern^eo- 
SJ  wrie8'-5S9  iSSribTthe  thermo-eUKstric  battery.  What  ^  ite  effects?  Whit  la 
S^SgSiliVwr  ?-480.  Deecribe  the  th««o-tl«Jtrio  batte^  of  NoblU. 
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Fig,  MB.  current  of  elect ric- 

■  V  "■  ily,  and  prodaoe  a 

very  sensible  de- 
fleciioti  of  the  nee- 
dle of  the  galvau- 
omeler. 

481.  TbsThw- 
M»-HBltipli«r  of 
MallonL  Nobili's 
battery  thus  ar- 
ntuged  and  con- 
nected with  a. 
galvauometer,  is 
the  instrument 
with  which  Uello- 
ni  made  his  cele- 
brated researched 

tliiVKTtnB^ltariciMvlim/eTmiaiviiitlMi.  in     re^rd    to    the 

tranamissioa  of 
kflat  through  screens,  g  88,  and  proved  the  existence  of  a  calorijtit 
tint  for  beat  in  thin  plat«9  sitiiilar  to  the  ecHorifie  tint  for  li^t. 
K  was  named  by  him  the  Tltenno-Multiplier,  Fig.  2G3.    The 

Fig.  Mt. 


teaenfi  igwmnUiafiir  ■uuvficdt'  tnumuiin  rfmHtmi  Ami  If  itr  IVna*- 

MMUipdK. 

arrangement  of  his  apparatus  was  a^  follows,  Fig.  264.     Upon  a 
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taUet  of  wood,  a  brass  rule  was  mounted,  about  a  yard  in  length, 
and  carefully  graduated.  This  rule  supported  at  varying  dis- 
tances the  different  pieces  of  which  the  apparatus  was  composed; 
on  a  stand  a,  was  mounted  the  locatelli  lamp,  or  other  source  of 
heat ;  then  the  screens  f  and  £ ;  then  a  second  support  c,  on 
which  were  placed  the  substances  whose  diathermic  power  was 
to  be  determined;  and  finally  the  thermo-electric  pile.m,  whose 
poles  ▲  and  b,  were  connected  with  the  galvanometer  d,  by  short 
and  thick  wires.  The  diathermic  power  of  the  substances  in  ques- 
tion wa4  determined  by  the  degree  of  deflection  in  the  galvan- 
ometer. A  thermo-electric  pile,  with  galvanometer  attached, 
nvas  also  the  instrument  used  by  TyndiaU  in  his  experiments 
upon  the  absorption  and  transmission  of  radiant  heat  by  gases, 
described  in  his  work  entitled,  ^^'HecU  a  Mode  of  Motion,**  and  it 

constitutes  the  most  delicate  known 
Fig.  263.  instrument  for    measuring  slight 

degrees  of  heat.  The  heat  of  the 
hand  at  the  distance  of  several 
feet,  warm  air  breathed  from  the 
mouth,  or  even  the  heat  produced 
by  the  impinging  of  compressed 
air  upon  one  end  of  the  battery, 
the  temperature  of  insects,  IHg. 
265,    and,    on   the    other  hand, 

VU  Umperal,ire  oTlnsecis  measure        "^^^7  flight  depressions  of  tem- 

by  th*  TSwrno-MuUipUer.  pcrature  at  the  opposite  end  of 

the  battery,  all  produce  a  re- 
markable deflection  of  the  needle,  and  are  capable  of  being 
measured  by  it. 

4ML  Fanaor'fl  Thtrat^itocMe  Battery.  A  thermo-elec- 
tric battery  has  recently  been  coqatructed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  the 
inventor  of  the  Electric  fire^-alarm,  §  430,  which  may  be  substituted 
with  great  advantage  for  the  galvanic  batteries  and  magneto- 
electric  machines  in  common  use.  A  series  of  pairs  of  German- 
silver  and  bismuth,  are  arranged  with  their  soldered  extremities 
pointing  towards  a  common  centre,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  perfect  circle,  1,  Fig.  266 ;  the  electric  current  circu- 
lates from  pair  to  pair,  and  finally  appears  at  the  polar  binding 
screws;  by  means  of  these  screws  the  current  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  binding  screws  of  a  second  series,  2,  entirely 

4S1.  DeterilM  Melloni^  Thenno-multipller.  Describe  Uie  UTangement  of  Melloni't 
ftpl»r»tiu  fbr  moAfluring  Uie  tnuumlnion  of  ndbuit  heat.  \X\xaX  al^(hc  degree*  of  tem- 
pentare  can  be  nMaattied  bj  this  iostruiDent? 
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Fig.  icg.  insulated       from 

^  the  firat,  and  pro- 

ducing a  dmilar 
current,  and 
thence  to  a  third, 
finally  emerging 
atthepolestpand 
n.  la  order  to 
actuate  this  bat- 
tery, it  id  onlj' 
necessaiy  to  ap- 
ply beat  wilhio 
the  internal  cjlin- 
der  to  which  the 
pairs  point.  This 
may  be  done  by 
B.™r',  n„m...Ei«fr«  a«t^.  meansofcharcoal, 

gas,  or  an  alcohol 
lamp.  In  Fig-  266,  a  is  a  tube  connecting  with  a  gas-bunier, 
B  is  the  g«5-bumer  of  the  battery,  c  is  n  deflector  to  keep  the 
beat  down  in  the  centre.  All  that  is  required  to  put  the  battery 
in  operation,  is  to  turn  on  the  gas  and  light  the  buruer  b  ;  it  ac- 
quires its  maximum  of  activity  in  a  few  moments,  and  works 
conlinuously  and  constantly  as  long  as  it  receives  heat,  pro- 
ducing a  steady  and  perfectly  uniform  current  of  electricity 
for  an  indefioiie  period,  without  any  perceptible  Tarialion  in 
strength.  It  may  be  employed  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  a  common  galvanic  battery  is  used, — for  working  the 
telegraph,  precipitating  metals  from  their  soluticHis,  exciting 
electro-magnets,  operating  fire-alarms,  producing  the  electric 
light,  or  RctuRting  Page's  or  Ruhmkorfi^a  coils  for  medical 
use,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  electrotyping,  plating  and 
gilding,  because  no  acids,  mercury,  or  liquids  of  any  kind  are 
required.  There  is  no  waste  of  the  metallic  pairs,  as  they  re- 
main as  good  at  the  end  of  the  year  aa  when  fiiat  used.  It 
requii'cB  no  attention  afier  being  first  lighted,  and  will  run 
day  and  night  without  any  change,  as  long  as  heat  is  applied. 
It  ia  al^o  very  economical,  as  five  or  six  pounds  cnf  coal 
will  evolve  as  much  electridtj  as  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
zinc,  five  or  six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  ounce  oC 
mercury.  Ten  pairs  are  estimated  to  be  equal  to  one  Smee's 
cell;  twenty-four  pairs  to  one  Daniell'a  ceU,  and  forty-four  to 

'IS?.    DiKritn  PumeT'i  ThemiMbiotrio  tstterr.    What  li  renolnd  to  put  tbli  b■^ 

liT,.  iniu openiilon T    forvbit pDrpoanoTl'bemiilojad'    IVtaituvluuImitsfiil 
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one  Grove*8  ceil.     The  cost  of  working  sach  a  battery  possessing 

half  the  power  of  a  Grove  cell,  and  five  times  that  of  a  Daniell, 

13  one-third  of  a  cent  per  hour  with  gas,  and  two  cents  per  hour 

with  an  alcohol  lamp. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  light  equal  to  that  of  5,000 

caniles,  can  be  produced, 

By  a  Grovels  battery,  at  a  cost  of,  per  candle,  per  hour,  of  6}  mills. 

By  lllaminating  Gas, 1       ** 

By  S.nec'3  battery, 1       " 

By  the  Magaeto-electric  machine,  .        .        .  0.10  ** 

Also,  that  from  one  pound  of  coal  used  in  the  steam-enguie  to 
drive  the  magneto-electric  machine,  or  in  the  thermo-electric 
battery,  a  light  equal  to  that  of  about  144  candles  can  be  ob- 
tained :  also  that  the  total  electrical  energy  contained  in  one 
pound  of  pure  carbon,  completely  burned  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  its  heat  used  to  produce  electricity,  and  through  electricity 
converted  into  Light,  will  furnish  an  amount  equal  to  that  of 
a  candle  burning  1  year  and  5  months ;  and  that  if  all  the  energy 
in  a  pound  of  carbon  could  be  converted  into  Light  by  means  of 
the  electricity  which  it  is  capable  of  generating,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  burning  of  a  candle  for  12,410  hours. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ti*emendons  amount  of 
energy  capable  of  being  furnished  by  the  electricity  derived 
from  Heat. 


$  VXX*  Aaimal  fllectricltya 

483.  Animml  Iilfa  ft^Av^"  Blectrieity.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  Animal  economy  in  all  animals  produces  Elec- 
tricity, and  in  6om3  animals  is  capable  of  generating  very 
powerful  electrical  currents.  The  torpedo,  a  fiat  fish,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  provided  with  two  electrical  organs, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  near  the  head,  and 
a  powerful  shock  is  received  oa  simultaneously  touching  the 
back  and  the  belly  of  the  fi.4h  at  any  part;  but  the  strongest 
shock  is  obtained  immediately  over  the  two  organs.  The 
gymnotus,  a  fre^th  water  fish,  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the 
Orinoco,  has  four  electrical  organ?,  rmining  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  of  the  animal.     So  great  is  the  electrical  energy 

state  tb0  comp%ratlTe  expense  of  producing  m  light  equal  to  that  of  5000  eandlei  fttxa 
OroTe*!  battery,  8mee*i,  lUamlnatliig  Gas,  and  the  Biagnoto-electrie  machine.  State  the 
total  elaotrical  energy  contained  In  one  poand  of  eoai.  State  the  iUumiaating  power 
of  one  pound  of  Carbon  if  converted  Into  light. 
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of  tlia  aaumal  thai  a  fish  40  inofaes  in  length,  has  given  a 
•hock  which,  it  has  been  calcolated,'  is  equal  to  that  emitted 
from  a  Lejdea  batterj  of  15  jars,  exposing  3500  square  inches 
of  coated  sur&ce.  The  shocks  from  the  gymnotus  are  snfficient 
to  stun,  and  even  kill,  laige  fidi ;  and  give  rise  to  electric  cur- 
rents of  enoagh  power  to  deflect  the  galvanometer,  mag- 
netize a  needle,  decompose  iodide  of  potassium,  and  even  pro- 
duce sparks.  It  has  been  shown,  also,  that  in  all  living  ani- 
mals an  electrical  current  is  perpetually  circulating  between  the 
interior  of  the  muscles  and  their  external  surface,  probably 
due  to  the  vital  changes  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the 
organic  tissue.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  this  current  ceases  in 
a  very  few  minutes  after  death ;  but  in  cold-blooded  animals,  it 
continues  for  a  much  longer. period.  If  ^ye  or  six  frogs  be 
killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  column  just  below  the  head,  the 
lower  lunbs  removed,  and  Uie  skin  stripped  from  them,  the 
tliighs  separated  from  the  lower  legs  at  the  knee  joint,  and  then 
cut  across  transversely,  a  battery  can  be  constructed  from  the 
pieces.  Thus,  let  the  lower  half  of  the  thighs  be  placed  upon 
a  varnished  board,  and  arranged  so  that  the  knee  joint  of  one 
limb  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  transverse  section  of  the  next, 
and  a  muscular  pile  can  be  formed,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
pairs;  the  terminal  pieces  should  be  made  to  dip  into  small 
cavities,  in  which  distilled  water  is  placed.  If  the  wires  of  a 
galvanometer  be  introduced  into  these  cavities,  by  means  of  two 
thin  platinum  plates,  a  deviation  in  the  needle  will  be  observed 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  show  the  existence  of  a  current  passing 
from  the  centre,  or  cut  transverse  end  of  the  muscle,  towards 
its  exterior*  This  muscular  pile  acts  equally  well  in  highly 
rarefied  air,  in  carbonic  add  gas,  and  in  hydrogen ;  in  the  la^ 
gas  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  after  being  moved,  remains 
stationary  for  several  hours.  This  nullity  of  the  action  of  the 
several  gases  is  thought  to  prove  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  current  is  in  the  muscle 
itself  and  depends  rather  on  the  organization  of  the  muscular 
fibre  and  the  chemical  actions  going  on  within  its  structure.  If 
a  prepared  frog  be  placed  with  its  lumbar  nerves  plunged  into 
one  capsule  filled  with  water,  and  its  legs  placed  in  anotiber,  the 
circuit  being  completed  through  the  galvanometer,  the  instru- 
ment gives  indications  of  an  electrical  current  passing  from  the 
feet  towards  the  head  of  the  animal.    The  effect  is  very  much 


483.  Can  th«  Tital  principle  of  animals  prodaoa  electrieli/  ?  Deacriba  Iha  ^ 
What  efEftoks  are  prodnoel  b/  It  ?  I«  thoro  an  doctcical  ourrant  cLrcalating  in  all  ant- 
mala  ?  Daieriba  the  teoj  battery.  IIott  U  it  tho^ra  t'.iit  tho  current  ij  not  produced  br 
tha  action  of  the  air? 
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Fig.  252. 


increased  when  leveral  frogs  axe  arranged  on  an  insulated  sur« 
face  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig,  252,  the  spinal  cord  of  each  frog 
touching  the  legs  of  the  following ;  every  time  the  circuit  ifr 
completed,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves,  and  the 
limbs  of  the  frogs  contract.    It  is  probable  that  further  inves* 

tigation  will  develop  a  still  closer  relation 
between  electricity  and  the  vital  force  of 

the  Animal  eoonomy. 

484.  The  Phirnological  effects  of  the 
Oalvanic  Ovrrent.  On  the  other  hand  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent upon  the  animal  economy  are  equally 
remarkable.  The  convulsive  movements  in 
the  leg  of  the  frog,  noticed  by  Galvani,  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  science.  When  the 
wire  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  put 
in  communication  with  the  nerve  of  any 
limb  of  an  animal  recently  killed,  Fig.  253, 
and  the  wire  from  the  other  pole  with  the 
outside  of  the  muscles,  the  limb  will  be 
contracted  with  great  violence,  the  muscles 
of  the  face  will  be  made  to  display  the  va- 
rious emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind,  and 
many  of  ihe  vital  processes  of  secretion  and 
digestion  will  be  recommenced,  so  ^at  there 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  galvanic  current  and  the 
nervous  energy  by  which  all  the  vital  func- 
tions are  maintained. 

By  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  current, 
small  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  hares, 
which  have  been  suffocated  half  an  hour,  have 
been  brought  to  life.  The  face  of  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  hanging,  exhibited  such  dreadful  muscular  contortions 
when  excited  by  the  galvanic  current,  as  to  horrify  the  spectators : 
the  trunk  partially  raised  itself  ihe  hands  were  agitated  and  the 
arms  swung  wildly,  the  chest  rose  and  fell  as  though  respira- 
tion had  recommenced,  and  nearly  all  the  vital  processes  were 
set  in  motion ;  but  the  whole  efiect  ceased  as  soon  as  the  current 

Pnaribt  flM  amncMMEBt  of  the  fng  bfttterj.— 484.  State  the  physiological  effects 
cf  the  eurrent.  Wheft !■  the  eObet  upon  imeU  aninude  that  hare  been  suffoeatedT  De* 
ierlbe  the  afbet  upon  aa  exeeuted  priwner. 


Battmf  constructed  of 
iMe  MgB  of  Fng%. 
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WHS  withdrawn.  If  the  fingers  be  lEioiBleiied  and  applied  to  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  a  smart  abock  nitl  be  obtained,  the  Gtrengtli 
of  which  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  plates  or  cells  enw 
ployed ;  if  two  metallic  handles  be  connected  with  the  two  poles, 
and  grasped  by  the  moistened  hands,  the  strength  of  the  con- 
tinued succession  of  shocks  will  be  greatly  increased.     The 

Fig.  953. 


nt  ffid  ef  At  OaleaiUi  cumitl  s*  tin  Animal  tamawiy. 

most  severe  shocks  are  given,  however,  not  by  the  direct  cur- 
rent of  the  battery,  but  hj  the  induced  currents  of  Page's  and 
Rubmkorffe  coila,  and  the  various  Magnettnelectric  machines. 
Shocks  of  great  violence  can  thus  be.  given,  and  so  firm  a  mus- 
cular contraction  of  the  hands  produced,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  relax  the  grasp.  Jt  has  also  been  found  that  these  in- 
duced currents  exert  a  different  effect  upon  the  system,  from  tfao 
direct  current  of  the  battery,  and  do  not  produce  the  same  chem- 
ical disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  Various  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  for  the  application  of  these  cnrrenta 
to  medical  purposes.     Of  these  the  most  efficient  is  Page's  Bep- 
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arable  helices  §  451,  with  the  ooils  arranged  horizontally,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  the*  shocks  may  be  regulated. 
With  this  apparatus,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  shock 
depending  upon  the  motion  of  the  battery  wire  over  the  rasp : 
if  it  is  moved  slowly,  distinct  and  powerful  shocks  are  expe- 
rienced ;  if  the  motion  be  more  rapid,  the  arms  are  much  con- 
vulsed :  and  if  it  be  drawn  very  rapidly,  the  succession  of  shocks 
becomes  intensely  painful.  The  violence  of  the  shocks  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  the  number  of  iron  wires  employed,  and  by 
varying  the  distance  to  which  they  are  inserted.  The  power 
of  the  shock  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  contact 
surface  between  the  hands  and  the  metallic  conductors ;  if  two 
wires  only  are  used,  and  held  lighHy  in  the  fingers,  the  effect  is 
much  less  than  when  metallic  handles  are  employed  especially  if 
the  hands  are  moistened  with  salt  water.  Shocks  of  a  peculiar 
character  may  be  given  by  placing  the  polar  wires  in  two  ba- 
sins of  water,  and  then  dipping  a  hand  into  each  basin ;  in  this 
case  the  strongest  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  only  are  immersed ;  if  a  large  surface  be  exposed  the 
shock  will  be  felt  strongly  through  the  arms.  These  shocks 
will  pass  without  much  diminution  of  intensity  through  a  circle 
formed  of  several  persons,  although  different  individuals  are 
very  differently  affected,  the  shock  which  is  felt  by  some  only 
in  the  fingers  or  hands,  in  the  case  of  others  extending  to  the 
arms  and  breast  There  is  a  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
shocks  in  the  two  arms ;  if  the  positive  handle  be  held  in  tho 
right  hand  and  the  negative  in  the  left,  the  left  hand  and  arm 
will  experience  the  strongest  sensations,  and  be  the  most  con- 
vulsed. This  remarkable  difference  of  intensity  is  believed  to 
be  a  purely  physiological  peculiarity,  a  greater  effect  being  pro- 
duced by  the  current,  in  the  arm  in  which  it  fiows  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  ramification  of  the  nerves,  than  in  the  one  in 
which  it  flows  in  an  opposite  direction.  K  both  wires  are  put 
into  the  same  trough  at  some  distance  apart,  and  a  finger  of 
each  hand  be  placed  in  the  water  in  a  line  between  the  two 
wires,  a  shock  will  be  felt,  because  the  current  finds  a  passage 
through  the  body  more  readily  than  through  the  water,  which 
intervenes  between  the  fingers ;  but  if  the  fingers  be  put  in  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  between  the  wires  no  shock  will  be  felt : 
if  the  conducting  power  of  the  water  be  made  better  than  that 

How  can  the  jiolraoe  of  the  shocks  be  regulated?  What  Is  the  effect  of  taking  the 
shocks  through  water?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  two  arms  ?  How 
may  the  ^eet  of  the  shock  fttnn  water  be  increased  ? 
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of  the  body,  by  dissolring  in  it  a  little  oommon  salt,  little  or  no 
shock  can  be  perceived.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  in* 
duced  curi'CDts  of  different  orders  produce  different  efiecta  upon 
the  body.  An  induced  current  of  the  first  order,  produces 
strong  muscular  contractions,  but  has  little  efiect  upon  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  skin,  while  an  induced  current  of  the  second  or- 
der increases  the  cutaneous  sensibility  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
often  cannot  be  applied  to  persons  of  great  nervous  snsceptibility. 

485.  TI10  vaviotts  MvroM  •f  Blactrlcity,  and  its  Relatmna 
to  the  other  two  Ohemieal  Agents,  Beat  and  lAghU  The 
study  of  Static  and  Galvanic  Electricity  has  shown,  that 
this  wonderful  agent  can  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of 
sources: — ^by  Friction;  by  Ohemical  action;  by  Magnetism; 
by  Heat ;  and  by  Vital  action.  It  has  also  shown  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  or  of  being  converted  into,  all  the  Forces, 
which  act  on  matter,  except  Gravity,  viz, — Motion ;  Heat ; 
Lights  Chemical  action ;  and  Magnetism ;  and  that  it  can  imitate 
the  effects,  if  not  actually  produce  several  of  the  properties 
of  the  Vital  Force. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Forces  by  producing  more 
intense  and  powerful  effects.  The  heat  which  it  generates  is 
the  most  intense  heat  known ;  the  light,  which  it  evolves  is  su- 
perior to  the  light  of  the  Sun ;  the  motion  which  it  causes  is 
infinitely  more  rapid  and  prompt  than  any  which  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  more  tardy  operation  of  either  Heat  or  Light : 
the  physiological  sensations  which  it  exerts  are  more  decided^ 
and  evident  than  those  of  the  other  forces.  It  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  influence  which  it  exerts  over 
chemical  afiinity.  It  is  able  to  break  up  and  destroy  some  of 
the  most  powerful  combinations  existing  in  Nature,  and  has  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  chemical 
elements  known  to  the  chemist.  It  stands  out,  therefore,  as  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  forces  of  Heat  and  Light.  Con- 
sequently it  is  a  more  prominent  and  valuable  agent  for  the  mod- 
ification and  control  of  Chemical  affinity  than  either  Heat  or 
Light,  and  is  emphatically  the  chief  instrument  which  the 
chemist  has  at  command  in  his  investigations  int^  be  oonstitn- 
tion  of  matter  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  composition 
and  the  nature  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  it. 

What  diflSircot  eff«cta  do  Induoed  currento  of  different  orders  produce?— 485.  Wh«t 
are  the  rarioaa  loarces  of  electricity?  How  Is  it  dicUoguiahed  from  other  Jotcmt 
Why  more  Talaable  to  the  Chemist  ? 

22 
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486.  The  Relatiaiia  rahslstinff  amonff  the  thtee  Chemkal 
Foroesy  Beat,  liig'ht  and  BleottleiHr.  They  are  ceiivertible» 
aaA  prebably  doe  t#  the  meUea  ef  the  meleemlee  ef  bediee. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the  three 
Chemical  forces^  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity,  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  very  closely  related,  and  mutually 
convertible.  Thus  Heat,  when  aocumulated  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree in  bodies,  is  capable  of  producing  both  Light  and  Electric- 
ity without  the  intervention  of  any  other  force.  Light  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  both  Heat  and  Electricity  not  directly,  but  by 
the  intervention  of  the  force  of  Chemical  affinity.  Electricity 
is  capable  of  producing  Heat  and  Light  directly,  and  by  the 
rapid  magnetization  and  de-magnetization  of  an  iron  bar,  §  398, 
can  also  produce  both  Molecular  motion  and  HeAt.  These  Forces 
are  all  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  force  of  Mechanical  mo- 
tion ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  can  always  be  traced  back  to 
their  origin,  in  Motion.  If  this  be  so,  they  are  all  due  to  one 
cause,  viz — Motion  of  the  molecules  of  bodies.  Thus  Heat,  it 
is  well  known,  can  be  produced  by  Motion,  and  every  kind  of 
Heat,  as  we  have  seen,  §  258,  p.  230,  even  the  Heat  of  combus- 
tion, is  su:  ^  'ible  of  explanation  on  this  principle.  Light  can 
also  be  produced  directly  by  Motion,  as  is  proved  by  the  flash 
which  accompanies  the  collision  between  projectiles  and  the 
target,  §  243,  p.  216.  Electricity  can  also  be  produced  directly 
by  Motion,  as  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  elec- 
trical machine  and  the  revolution  of  colls  in  front  of  the  poles 
of  a  magnet  The  derivation  of  the  three  Chemical  Forces 
from  Motion,  and  their  mutual  convertibility  are  elegantly 
shown  by  the  magneto-electric  machines  of  Saxton  and  Page,  Ftg$. 
345,  247.  In  these  machines  coils  of  wound  wire  are  made  to 
revolve  by  means  of  mechanical  motion  in  front  of  the  poles  of 
powerful  magnets ;  by  this  levolutbn,  the  magnets  are  made  to 
generate  momentary  currents  of  Electricity ;  by  this  electricity, 
when  transmitted  through  carbon  points,  intense  Heat  and  Light 
are  produced,  and  chemical  decomposition  effected,  as  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  lijght  for  the  illumination  of  Light-houses, 
and  by  the  precipitation  of  the  metals  from  their  solutbns  in 
the  various  processes  of  electrotypmg  and  plating.    Thus  Mo- 

483.  How  etn  It  be  shown  tbftt  Iho  chanicftl  Forms  cm  eonmtible  ?  H<m  esn  they 
bo  trac«d  back  t6  MAebaoleal  Motion?  By  whst  mMthims  oaq the  dorlTatioa  of  the 
eh«Bi«al  tftces  and  th«lr  ooDTettibflitj  b«  shown  ? 
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tion  may  be  conTerted  successivelj  into  all  the  Forced  and  be 
made  to  appear  as  Heat,  Light,  or  Electricity.  The  clo.^enes^ 
of  this  relation  b  conclusively  shown  by  the  following  elegant 
experiment  of  Mr.  Grove.  A  prepared  daguerreotype  plate 
of  silver  coated  with  Iodine  is  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  wa- 
ter, having  a  glass  front  with  a  shutter  over  it.  Between  this 
glass  and  the  plate  is  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire.  The  silver 
plate  is  connected  with  one  extremity  of  the  coil  of  a  delicate 
galvanometer.  The  gridiron  of  silver  wire  is  connected  with 
one  end  of  the  helix  of  Breguet's  metallic  thermometer,  Fig. 
50.  The  other  extremities  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  ther- 
mometer, are  connected  by  a  wire,  and  the  galvanometer  needles 
are  brought  to  zero.  Thus  a  complete  galvanic  circuit  is  con- 
structed: the  prepared  daguerreotype  plate  is  the  battery  gene- 
rating plate ;  the  silver  gridiron,  the  conducting  plate ;  the  wa- 
ter in  the  box,  the  exciting  liquid,  and  the  wire  which  runs  to 
the  ^vanometer,  thence  to  the  thermometer,  and  then  back  to 
the  silver  gridiron,  is  the  conducting  wire.  As  soon  as  the  shut- 
ter which  covers  the  glass  front  of  the  box  is  raised,  and  a  beam 
of  day-light,  or  of  the  electric  light  or  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, is  permitted  to  &11  upon  the  silver  plate,  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  begins  to  move,  and  the  index  of  the  metal- 
lic thermometer  to  turn,  showing  the  circulation  of  electric- 
ity, with  the  production  of  magnetism,  and  the  evolution  of 
heat.  Thus  Light  being  the  initiating  force,  we  get  chemi- 
cal action  on  the  plate,  electricity  circulating  through  the  wires, 
magnetism  in  the  galvanometer,  heat  in  the  thermometer,  and 
motion  in  the  needles. 

This  process  sometimes  goes  on  upon  a  great  scale  in  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  Thus  by  the  action  of  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  carbonic  acid  which  they  inspire 
from  the  air  is  decomposed,  and  the  Carbon,  which  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  substance  of  plants,  set  free.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  the  Carbon  which  now  constitutes  the  vast  depots 
of  coal  buried  beneath  the  soil  has  been  withdravm  from  the 
ancient  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  By  this  action  of  Light,  in 
virtue  of  which  this  Carbon  is  withdrawn  from  chemical  com- 
bination, an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical  force  is  created, 
and  the  liberated  carbon,  recombining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
nir,  will  produce  an  equivalent  amount  of  Heat.  The  Heat  thus 
set  free  produces  by  its  effect  on  water,  an  equivalent  amount  of 

.  Deicrlbe  Mr.  Oiovu>  exporimeat.  What  Is  the  iaitUting  Force  in  this  ezpOTlmont  ? 
In  what  operation  of  nature  is  this  procew  oarrled  on  upon  o  iMge  foale  7  I)«Bcrlb«  this 
ppocc^n. 
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molecular  motion  resulting  in  the  formation  of  steam,  and  this 
in  turn  produces  a  definite  amount. of  mechanical  motion 
in  the  Steam-Engine,  which  if  applied  to  the  revolution  of  the 
colls  of  a  Magneto-electric  machine,  would  evolve  a  sufficient 
amount  of  electricity  to  set  free,  hy  means  of  carbon  points,  an 
amount  of  Heat  and  Light,  provided  nothing  were  lost  in  these 
repeated  transfers,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Heat  and  Light  of 
the  original  sunbeams  whose  active  agency  enabled  the  leaves 
to  decompoje  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Geo.  Stephenson,  the 
inventor  of  the  Locomotive,  ascribed  the  power  that  drove  it  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  ^  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  *<  what  is  the  power  that  is  driving  that  train? "  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  one  of  your  big  engines."  **  What  do  you  say  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  ?  *'  **  How  can  that  be  ?  "  <*  It  is  nothing  else ; 
it  is  light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years, — 
light  absorbed  by  plants  and  vegetables  being  necessary  for  the 
condensation  of  carbon  during  the  process  of  their  growth — 
and  now  after  being  buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fields 
of  coal,  that  latent  light  is  again  brought  forth  and  liberated, 
made  to  work  as  in  that  locomotive  for  grecU;  human  purposes." 
From  the  mutual  convertibility  of  these  three  Forces,  it  is 
evident  that,  when  any  one  of  them  disappears,  and  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  it  may  in  fact  only  be  undergoing  a  process  of  con- 
version into  one  of  the  other  two,  and  presently  re-appear  in  an- 
other form.  The  motion  of  a  rapidly  moving  ball  seems  to  be 
annihilated  by  striking  against  the  target,  but  in  reality  it  is  only 
converted  into  another  force,  viz.,  that  of  heat,  as  is  proved  by 
the  rise  of  temperature  both  in  the  ball  and  target  Force,  there- 
fore, disappears  in  one  form  to  re-appear  in  another,  ^d  not 
only  is  this  true,  but,  the  new  Force  thus  produced  by  de-volu- 
tion out  of  another,  is  exactly  equivalent  in  amount  to  that  of 
the  Force  which  has  disappeared. 

487.  In  every  case  of  the  cenvertiliility  of  fhe  Chemical 
ForceSf  there  is  an  ezpenditiire  of  the  original  Torce,  and  a  re- 
daction of  its  strenflTth  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  new 
Force  produced,  into  ^vhich  it  has  been  changed.  In  all  cases 
where  a  given  amount  of  force  is  in  action,  if  the  result  be  the 
piXMluction  of  a  second  force,  the  original  force  is  reduced  in 

state  Mr.  Stephenflon**  opinion  of  tbo  origin  of  the  power  driving  the  Locomotlfe. 
Wh&t  becomes  of  the  original  Force  in  all  eases  of  apparent  disappearance?— 487.  Is 
there  any  proportion  between  the  original  Force  and  the  new  one  mto  which  it  is  con- 
rertodT 
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strength  fo  a  degree  exactly  proportHmed  to  that  of  the  new 
fbrce  called  into  being.  Thns  when  the  moremenl  of  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  galvanic  electricity  prodaces  a  derelopment  of 
heat  in  a  condacting  wire,  the  amount  of  electricity  in  drcoW 
tion  is  diminished  to  a  degree  exactly  equal  to  the  atooont  of 
heat  brought  info  action.  When  the  rapid  motion  of  a  wheel 
reaalts  in  producing  great  heat  in  the  axle,  there  is  a  retarda- 
tion in  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat  excited  in  the  axle. 

Thi4  is  very  beautifully  and  conclusively  proved  by  the  ex- 
periment of  M.  Favre,  referred  to  in  §  SCO.     A  vtdtaic  bat- 
tery, and  an  eledro-magnet     aetnated     by     it,  were  placed  in 
two  adjacent  calorimeters  somewhat  eimilar  to  that  of  Lavoisier 
and  Lapbce,  5  232,  and  the  heat  produced  in  a  given  time 
within  the  battery,  wlien  the  connection  with  the  electro-mag- 
-    net-waft  established,  ascertained:  the  electnunagnet  was  then 
made  to  raise  a  weight,  or  in  other  words  a  portion  rf  the  pow- 
er of  the  battery  was  converted  into  tnotion,  and  the  amount  of 
heat  in  circulation  during  a  space  of  time  exactly  equal  to  the 
former  again  noted.    It  waA  found  that  (he  heat  within  the  batte- 
ry was  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mechan- 
ical  effect  exerted,  and  the  amount  of  heat  which  disappeared 
was  found  by  calco- 
Fig.  asB.  lation  to  be  exactly 

equal  to  the  amonut 
I  of  heat  which  tfaia 

I  mechanical     power 

)  thus  prodticed,  wai 

capable  of  evolving 
according  to  JoaW^ 
Iaw,f  354,ie,ad«- 
finite  amcnmtof  Heat 
had  been  reserved  in- 
to a  definite  amount 
of  mechanical  mo- 
lion,  exacllyeqoal  to 
the  mechanical  ino- 
jUgiisH  cbntmnt  nto  Hal.  ticn  required  for  the 

production     of     an 
equal  amount  of  heat,  the  procesB  being  reversed. 
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The  same  fact  is  shown  with  equal  conclusiveness  by  an  ex* 
periment  of  M.  Foucault ;  if  a  thin  circular  disc  of  copper  c,  Fig. 
269,  be  mounted  on  a  shaft  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  elec- 
tro-magnet in  the  equatorial  axis,  it  can  be  made  to  revolve 
with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  the  multiplying  wheel  m,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  connection  between  the  electro-magnet  and  the 
battery,  and  this  movement  will  continue  for  some  time  afler 
the  propelling  force  is  withdrawn,  from  the  momentum  it  has 
acquired.  If,  at  this  moment,  the  connection  with  the  battery 
be  established  so  that  the  electro-magnet  becomes  powerfully 
magnetized,  the  motion  of  the  disc  is  checked  by  the  dia-mag^ 
netic  action,  §  392,  exerted  upon  it,  and  by  the  secondary  electrical 
currents,  §  447,  induced  within  it  by  the  action  of  the  electro- 
magnet, and  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  turn  it ;  at  the 
same  time  the  temperature  of  the  disc  instantly  rises ;  in  other 
words,  the  force  applied  to  the  wheel  remaining  the  same  as 
before,  and  not  being  able  to  expend  itself  in  the  production  of 
motion,  is  converted  in  part  into  heat,  and  the  disc  at  once  becomes 
very  hot ;  in  one  experiment  the  temperature  rose  from  almost 
55^*  F.  to  1G5°.  It  has  been  stated,  §  470*  p.  497,  that  when 
an  armature  carrying  a  coil  is  made  to  revolve  between  the 
poles  of  an  electro-magnet  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  to 
turn  it,  and  its  speed  is  greatly  reduced  the  instant  the  batteiy 
current  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  electro-magnet :  by  en- 
closing such  an  armature  in  a  glass  tube  filled  with  water,  and 
causing  the  whole  to  revolve  between  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet, Mr.  Joule  has  endeavored  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
heat  into  which  a  portion  of  the  mechanical  force  has  been  con-  ' 
verted,  by  the  rise  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  water. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  joined 
by  a  thin  platinum  wire,  the  wire  will  be  ignited  and  a  certain 
amount  of  chemical  action  will  take  place  in  the  battery,  a  defi* 
nite  quantity  of  zinc  being  dissolved,  and  of  Hydrogen  set  free 
in  a  given  time,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  definite  amount 
of  electricity  circulating  through  the  wire,  of  which  a  portion 
is  converted  into  heat.  If  now,  the  platinum  wire  be  placed  in 
water,  its  conducting  power  will  be  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  diminution  of  resistance  by  the  reduction  of  temperature, 
a  larger  amount  of  the  electrical  force  will  be  converted  into 
heat  than  before,  and  the  chemical  action  on  the  generating 
plates  within  the  battery  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  have 
been  correspondingly  augmented.  If  the  experiment  be  re- 
Describe  M  Voneaalt'i  experiment.  If  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  battery  be  tr 
ponded  in  the  production  of  Heat,  what  eflEect  is  produced  upon  Its  chemical  power? 
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versed  and  the  wire  be  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by 
which  its  conducting  power  for  heat  is  diminished,  §  333,  the 
chemical  action  is  correspondingly  reduced* 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  it  is 
now  a  generally  received  truth  that  when  one  Force  is  convert- 
ed into  another,  the  strength  of  the  original  Force  is  proper- 
tionably  reduced,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  new  Force  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  Force 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

488«  TIm  Convertibility  and  Sqnivaloncy  of  Feree,  tmo  mt 
all  tlM  For«ea  whieh  act  on  Matter.  Not  only  is  the  converti- 
bility and  equivalency  of  Force  tme  of  the  Forces,  Heat, 
Light  and  Electricity,  but  also,  it  is  thought,  of  the  other  Forces 
which  act  on  Matter,  viz :  the  attraction  of  Gravitation  and  the 
attraction  of  Chemical  Affinity.  This  seems  to  be  pretty  con- 
elusively  proved  in  the  case  of  Chemical  Affinity  from  the  in- 
stances cited  above,  in  which  the  amount  of  Chemical  Force 
in  action  in  the  battery  is  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  Forces  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  But  the  convertibility  of  Gravity  into  new 
Forces,  and  of  other  Forces  into  Gravity,  has  not  as  yet  been 
so  conclusively  shown.  This  is  a  step  which  yet  remains  to  be 
taken.  At  present  we  may  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  regarding 
Gravity  and  Chemical  attraction,  i  e.,the  Force  of  attraction 
which  masses  of  inert  matter  exert  reciprocally  upon  each  other, 
by  which  they  are  drawn  togetlier;  and  the  Force  of  attraction 
which  the  atoms  of  difierent  elements  and  the  more  simple 
chemical  compounds  exert  upon  each  other,  bj  which  they  are 
bound  together,  and  united  into  the  various  compound  substances 
which  we  see  around  us, — as  Primary  Forces  impressed  upon  all 
kinds  of  matter,  no  portion  being  exempt,  and  the  latter  made 
capable  of  modification  pnd  control,  from  the  action  of  the  See^ 
&ndafy  Forces, — Heat,  Light  and  Electricity,  which  have  just 

been  described. 

489*  The  fnaestmetibiUty  and  CoaaorvatioB  of  Force; 
the  Correlation  of  the  Forces.  It  results  as  a  consequence, 
from  this  principle,  that,  when  a  new  force  seems  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  action  of  one  formerly  existing,  there  is  no  crea- 
tion of  Force  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  destruction  of  Force  on 
the  other,  but  merely  a  conversion  of  one  Force  into  another. 

488.  I«  the  cODTertlbiUty  and  •qBlralency  of  Force  true  of  all  the  Force*  ?  What  la 
nkl  in  regard  to  the  attraction  of  graTltatlon,  and  of  chemteal  aAaitj  ?— 189.  What 
eonnqneDoe  raaalta  from  ttUs  pfrineiple* 
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Force  is  therefore  believed  to  be  as  indestructible  as  Matter. 
"By  this  expression  it  is  not  meant  that  either  Force  or  Matter 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  deit ruction,  but  simply  that  in  fact, 
neither  of  them  are  destroyed  in  the  various  transmutations 
which  they  undergo,  but  are  merely  changed  from  one  form  to 
another.  The  sum  total  of  Force  in  the  Universe,  as  well  as 
the  sum  total  of  Matter  always  remains  the  same,  but  both 
may  be  transmuted  from  one  form  into  many  others.  There 
is  never  any  fresh  creation  of  either. 

This  is  what  is  signified  by  the  Term,  now  very  generally  in- 
troduced into  Science,  the  Conservation  of  Force,  i.  e.,  no  Force 
is  ever  destroyed ;  and  the  convertibility  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Force  into  each  other,  in  virtue  of  which  this  Conservation  of 
Force  u  maintained,  is  often  designated  by  the  term.  Go-relation, 
or  Correlation  of  the  Forces,  These  terms  were  first  intro- 
duced, and  the  truths  vfhlAi  they  were  designed  to  express, 
were  first  advocated  in  England  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  distin- 
guished inventor  of  the  Nitric  acid  Battery,  in  1842.  The 
same  general  doctrine  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Forces, 
was  put  forth  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Joule,  in  England, 
noted  for  his  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
Heat;  by  Mayer,  in  Germany,  and  Ck>lding,  in  Denmark. 
The  idea  that  Heat  and  Motion  are  two  diflferent  forms  of 
the  same  Force,  and  mutually  convertible,  was  first  advanced 
by  the  celebrated  Montgolfier  about  1800.  The  same  idea 
was  set  forth  independently  by  M.  Camot,  in  1824,  and 
worked  out  more  elaborately  in  his  book  upon  ^^  The  Motive 
Power  of  Beat,'*  Mr.  Grove  conceived  the  same  idea  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  independent  of  both  the  former,  and  was 
the  first  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  give 
it  a  scientific  form.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  advances 
made  in  Physical  Philosophy  in  the  present  century,  and  is  the 
line  upon  which  research  is  now  rapidly  progressing.  The  most 
important  works  upon  the  subject  are.  Grove,  on  the  "CbrreZa- 
tion  of  the  Physical  Forces,'*  and  Tyndall,  on  ^ffeat  Considered 
as  a  Mode  of  Motion'* 

490.  Beat  and  Bleeiricity  the  chief  Agents  used  liy  the 
Chemist,  in  las  invetti^tions.  The  Ziamp  and  the  Qkilvanic 

Sattery  his  chief  Instmments-  Of  the  three  Chemical  Forces, 
Heat  and  Electricity  are  the  most  important  to  the  chem- 
ist in  carrying  on    his  researches  into  the  composition  of 

What  is  meant  by  th*e  terms  Indestructibilitr  and  ConMrratiOD  of  Force?  How  U 
this  Conservation  maintained  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Correlation  of  the  Foioes! 
Who  introduced  these  terms  ?    Give  the  history  of  the  progress  of  these  ideas. 
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Matter,  and  in  making  tLe  modifications  which  he  desires^  in 
the  attraction  of  Chemical  Affinity.  While  Light  is  extensively 
employed  by  Nature  in  carrying  on  some  of  her  most  remark- 
able chemical  transmutations  especially  in  the  de-oxida!ion  of 
Carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  of  Plants,  and  generally  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  Chemist  Light  is 
hardly  used  in  any  process  except  that  of  taking  Photographic 
pictures,  and  occasionally  for  effecting  a  few  remarkable  com- 
binations, such  as  that  of  Clilorine  and  Hydrogen  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Chloro-Hydric  acid. 

The  chief  instruments  which  the  chemist  employs  for  the  d<*- 
velopment  and  application  of  his  two  Principal  Forces,  are,  (or 
Heat,  the  Lamp,  the  Wind  Furnace,  the  Gas-jet,  the  Oxy -Hy- 
drogen Blow-pipe,  the  common  Blow  pipe, — ^ali  depending  upon 
the  process  of  Combustion, — and  the  carbon  points  of  the  Bat- 
tery : — for  Electricity,  the  Galvanic  Battery,  the  Magneto-elec- 
-4i4c  machine,  the  Thermo-electric  Battery,  and  KuhmkoriTs  coiL 
He  also  employs  the  carbon  points  of  the  battery,  and  the 
terminals  of  Ruhmkorfi^s  coil,  for  the  production  of  the  mo:^t 
intense  heat  known  to  man,  in  his  researches  into  the  composi- 
tion of  matter  by  Spectrum  analysis.  The  Lamp  and  the  Fur- 
nace were  known  to  the  Alchemists ;  all  the  others,  from  the 
Galvanic  battery  down,  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  scientific  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  present  century. 

49  !■  The  Conelnsioii  of  the  Chemical  Forees.  Thus  we 
have  briefly  considered  the  nature  and  principal  properties  of  the 
three  active  Agents  or  Forces,  by  which  the  attraction  of 
Chemical  Afi&nity  is  controlled  and  modified,  and  described  the 
most  important  instruments  employed  in  their  application.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  make  this  application  and  to  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  the  chemical  character  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  various  kinds  of  matter  are  composed,  and  the  nature 
and  laws  of  the  Force  of  Affinity  by  which  they  are  bound 
together.  This  constitutes  the  subject  matter  of  Chemistry 
proper,  and  will  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  volume  devoted 
to  the  consideration  Qf  the  chemical  properties  and  relations 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Matter,  Inorganic  and  Organic,  of  which 
the  Universe  consists. 

49X  Wh&t  are  the  chief  Agents  used  by  the  Chemist  ?  What  iiee  does  he  make  of 
Light?  What  use  it  made  of  Light  in  Nature?  What  are  the  chief  Instramente  em- 
ployed by  the  Chemist  fi>r  heat?  for  electricity?  Which  of  them  wa«  Icnown  to  the 
Alchemists?— 491*  When  were  the  others  introdaced?  State  the  conclasiMi  of  the 
tuttject. 
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Szparimentsi    Oalvanlo  xneotrlclty,  Elaotro-BCagaailso^  and 

Magneto-Eleotrlolty. 

1.  The  Battery.  A  lottery  of  12  elements  of  Orore  or  6  of  Bnnsen,  'will  be  lane 
enoagh  to  exhibit  nearly  all  the  effects  of  Oalyanio  Eleetricitj.  The  line  plates  shoald 
bo  well  amolgdmated  by  dipping  them  first  in  dilute  chloro-bydrio  acid,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  then  into  a  oup  of  mercury. 

2.  The  charge  for  this  batteiy  is  1  measure  of  sulphuric  add  to  6  or  8  of  water,  mixed, 
and  allowed  to  cool.  In  case  any  of  the  lines  effervesce  in  the  add,  they  must  be  taken 
out  and  dipped  anew  In  the  mercury.  The  porous  day  eups  should  be  filled  with  the 
strongeat  Nitric  acid  which  can  be  procured. 

3.  Bi-Chromate  of  Potash  in  solution,  ii  often  used  In  place  of  Nitrlo  add  in 
Grof  e^s  and  Bunsen's  batteries,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  nitrous  add  fumes, 
which  are  erolred  in  large  quantity  when  Nitrlo  add  is  deeomposed.  Vour  parts  of  Bi- 
chromate of  Potash  are  dissolved  in  eighteen  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  with  four  parts 
of  Sulphuric  acid.  The  Hydrogen  which  penetrates  into  Uke  porous  cup,  unites  with  a 
part  of  the  Oxygen  of  the  Chromic  acid,  and  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  Oxide  of  Chro* 
mium,  which  remains  dissolved  In  the  Nitric  add ;  the  strength  of  the  batteiy  however 
l3  much  less  than  when  Nitrlo  add  is  employed,  owing  to  the  increased  resistanoe. 

4*  The  Connections.  The  poles  may  be  connected  by  means  of  copper  wires,  wdl  ui« 
nealed.  so  as  to  be  readily  twisted  and  bent.  The  ends  of  these  wires  should  be  bright- 
enei  with  a  file,  or  amalgamated  by  add  and  mercury.  The  tips  ot  the  screws  connect- 
ing thorn  with  the  battery,  should  also  be  brightened  with  a  file.  This  is  a  precaution 
of  greit  importance,  as  the  full  power  of  a  battery  can  not  be  brought  out  if  the  connec- 
tions be  oxidated.  The  battery  should,  if  possible,  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the 
line  plates  being  alt  connected  together  by  oindlng  eups,  so  as  to  form  one  sine  plate, 
and  the  platinum  plates  so  as  to  fbrm  one  platinum  plate,  as  in  Fig.  158 ;  or,  of  being 
arranged  alternately,  as  in  Fig.  167.  The  fbrmer  arrangement  rtiould  be  adopted  for  ex- 
periments upon  the  heating  and  magnetio  effects  of  the  battery,  and  the  latter  fbr  experi- 
ments upon  its  chemical  effect. 

6.  Poiition.  The  battery  must  be  placed  in  a  draught  of  air,  so  that  the  noxious 
nitrous  add  fames  may  not  be  permitted  to  escape  into  we  room. 

6.  The  Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery.  Theehaige  Ibr  this  battery  is  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Sulphate  of  Copper  in  water ;  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  must  first  be 
made,  and  to  this  added  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  A  pint  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  the  salt,  so  that  the  lialf- 
saturated  solution  will  contain  about  two  ounces  of  the  salt  to  the  pint.  The  coating 
of  oxide  of  copper  which  is  formed  upon  the  sine  plate,  should  always  be  removed  imme- 
diately after  using,  by  means  of  the  card  brush  and  plenty  of  water ;  if  this  is  neglected 
the  sino  becomes  covered  with  a  hard  coating  which  can  only  be  removed  by  scraping 
or  filing.  The  deposit  of  copper  'iiust  also  be  removed  from  time  to  time.  The  sIno 
plate  must  always  be  taken  out  of  the  solution  when  the  batteiy  la  not  in  aetSon,  but 
the  solution  itself  may  rem'Un  in  the  copper  cylinder,  as  it  has  no  chemScel  action  upoa 
it,  but  tends  to  keep  its  surface  In  good  condition.  When  the  solution  in  exhausted,  it 
is  best  not  to  attempt  to  renew  its  power  by  adding  a  firaah  qoaotity  of  the  salt ;  it 
tfiould  be  thrown  away,  and  a  new  solution  prepared. 

7.  Danlell'e  Battery.  The  charge  Ibr  this  batteiy  Is  a  saturated  solution  of  Sul- 
phite of  Copper  acidulated  with  an  dghth  of  ito  bulk  of  Sulphuric  Add,  and  placed  in 
the  outer  cup :  the  solution  is  kept  saturated  by  crystals  of  the  same  salt  placed  in  the 
oolander  o,  Fig.  131.  The  inner  porous  eup  is  chaiged  with  a  mixtoie  of  one  measure 
of  Sulphuric  Add,  and  seven  measures  of  water. 

i1j  5^w™?.***!r^\  '"'^^'l  cJ^*'**  for  tills  battery  Is  one  meaBure  of  Sulphurlo 
i?  V5S  ?!3  T  i?^*2T^''"  strength  of  the  charge  may  be  Increased  by  the  addl- 
^^S  Lwl^^I^  •"*?:  '*'*'*^  ^i"  proportion  is  reached  of  ooe  of  Add  to  Ibur  of  Water, 
rt  J!:r«j  wil-S?  I?'^f'  "^^  "■'"*  charge  for  Grove's  gas  battery,  Fig.  144,  H 
?  W  ??JS?1?/'*'X!J'*  ^  *^"  v*^  *"^'  ^»PP^»«  »°to  »  ▼««l  of  water  i^duUited  With 
^^IST^^au^a:^  t^'JS^J^^^  "»»y  ^  emploved.  Chlorine  may  be  placed  In  one 
tube,  and  Hydrogen  in  the  other,  and  connected  by  addnlated  water :  the  Chlorine  attraets 
the  Hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming  Chloro-hvdric  acid  in  the  Chlorine  tnbe.  and  the 
Oxygon  which  Is  set  firee  unites  witii  the  Hvdiogen  to  fbrm  water  In  the  Hvdrown  tube. 
?J^^^l°^^\u  ^^}^1^  °°«  *"*>«•  *°<*  Nitrogen  containing  a  piece  of  Phosphorus  in 
the  otiier:  the  Phosphorus  attracte  the  Oxygen  of  the  water  and  fbrme  Phosphoife 
KW  In  oof  tajft  while  the  Hvdrogen  which  is  set  firee  enites  with  the  Oxygen  of  the 
other  tube  to  fbrm  water.  Wltti  60  pairs  a  deddedly  palnAil  shock  can  be  given  to  a 
tingle  person:  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  will  be  powerfully  affected;  a  brillianf 
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npKAi  projected  between  carbon  points :  Iodide  of  PotaBsiam  and  acidulated  water  naj 
be  decomposed,  aud  gas  enough  eet  free  in  the  last  cai^e  to  be  collected  and  detonated 
Twenty-six  pairs  were  Ibund  to  be  the  smallest  number  that  would  docampose  w 
t«r,  but  four  pairs  ^vLl  decompose  Iodide  of  Potassium.  A  gold  leaf  clectro6eo2><»  iriU  b« 
sensibly  affected. 

10.  That  chemical  action  is  the  source  of  the  electrical  current,  maybe  shown  by  dip* 
p'ng  an  unamalgamated  dnc  plate  Into  a  kiixtnre  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water ;  bubbka 
of  hydrogen  will  be  fonnod  on  its  snxftce.  and  rise  through  the  water ;  the  line  will  at 
the  same  time  be  oaddated.  Introduce  a  copper  plate,  and  establish  a  metallic  conoee- 
tion  between  it  and  the  sine ;  the  bubbles  will  then  eease  to  be  discharge  vptrn  the 
dne,  and  will  jbrm  upon  tha  capper.  If  the  plates  be  lai^,  the  wires  connected  with 
them  will,  when  brought  near  each  otiier,  «nit «  spailc,  grow  perceptibly  warm  to  th« 
touch,  and  deflect  the  magnetic  needle.  The  source  of  the  electrical  current  is  eridentlT 
the  decompodtion  of  the  water  by  the  sine.  If  sereiml  pairs  of  such  plates  be  united, 
the  copper  of  one  being  «ttadi«d  to  Mm  sine  of  tlie  next,  a  powerhil  battexy  may  sssL^ 
be  constructed. 

1 1.  If  the  dne  be  wdl  amalgamated  no  eAct  wiU  be  produced  when  It  is  <Bpped  bito 
the  acidulated  water,  and  no  bubbles  of  hydrogen  will  be  formed  upon  its  sur&re ;  but 
the  instant  a  conneetioa  with  the  eoDducting  plaJte  is  fonned,  by  meana  of  a  wire,  bab- 
bles of  hydrogen  will  be  abundantly  discharged  upon  the  copper,  as  before. 

12.  HeatlBC  Bff«ota«  Wind  a  fine  copper  connecting  wire  sereral  times  sround 
the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer.  Fig.  45,  and  the  liquid  will  rise  rapidly  in  the  stnn. 
Touch  the  wire,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  veiry  lM>t. 

1 3.  Dip  the  two  poles  into  water,  or  oause  the  current  to  circulate  through  a  coil  of  Ihis 
ropper  wire,  placed  In  a  Tessel  of  water  or  mercury,  and  the  temperature  of  the  Uquld 
will  be  found  to  rise  rapidly. 

14.  Stretch  a  fine  platinum  wire,  three  or  four  yards  in  length,  between  two  fizsd 
'points,  a::(l  transmit  the  Toltaie current,  it  will  become  first  red,  and  then  white  hot;  if 

U\o  wire  be  shortened,  the  efEBct  will  ineroase,  until  finally  it  will  melt  and  drop  in  glob- 
ules. 

15.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  line  steel,  iron  and  copper  wire. 

1 6.  CoDstmet  a  chain  of  alternate  linlcs  of  sHver  and  platinum  wire,  and  tranmh  thl 
current ;  the  platinum  links  wUl  glow  brightly,  while  the  silTU  will  remain  entirely  ob- 
■eure. 

17.  Ignite  a  portion  of  a  platinum  wire,  which  has  been  made  red  hot  by  the 
passage  of  the  current,  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  bri^tness  ot  the  wire  will 
sensibly  decline,  showing  the  diminution  of  tho  current  produced  by  the  tgul*ji?fi  of  the 
metal  at  one  point,  and  tiie  eonsequent  increased  resistance. 

18.  If  a  loop  of  the  same  wire  be  cooled  by  immorsion  in  water,  Uie  oppodto  ttkti 
is  produced,  in  consequence  ct  the  diminution  of  resistance  by  the  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature, thus  eoidtling  a  larger  quantity  of  electridty  to  trsTerae  tlM  wire,  and  the  ms- 
tal  will  thus  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  almost  approaiching  tho  point  of  fhsion. 

1 9.  The  burning  of  the  diiCerent  metallio  foils  D»y  be  effected  by  attaching  a  polished 
metallic  plate,  about  8}  inches  braad,  by  12  inches  long,  to  the  podtiTe  wire«  and  india- 
ing  tho  itete  upon  any  oouTsnient  suHtortj  at  an  angle  of  46^  ;  tiaen  attach  the  metallie 
foil  to  be  burned  to  the  negattre  wire,  and  bring  it  into  contsct  with  the  plate,  takfaig 
care  to  change  ita  podtion  oontinualJty,  so  as  to  make  it  touch  firesh  suinoes;  defla* 
gndon  will  immediately  taka  place;  gold  leaf  will  bum  with  a  bluish  wliite  light, 
crumbling  into  a  dark  brown  oxide ;  silver,  with  greenish  lig^t;  copper,  a  blutth  wiuts; 
lead,  purple ;  due,  a  teilUant  -white,  indfaiing  to  blue,  and  ftinged  with  red. 

20.  INdur  meraury  Into  a  small  glass  or  inm  cup,  and  connect  with  the  n^gatire  pols 
of  the  battery,  then  flU  tho  cup  with  coppra,  dlTer.  or  gold  leaf,  and  touch  the  JbQ  vith 
a  platinum  wire  attached  to  tho  podtiTe  pole ;  the  Ml  will  bum  rapidly. 

21.  Attach  a  steel  watch  spring  to  the  podtive  wire,  and  apply  It  to  the  sufftes  of 
mercury  connected  with  the  negaUTe  pole,  as  in  the  last  case :  the  watch  spring  wlU  drs 

forth  a  shower  of  sparks:  try  the  point  of  a  file,  an  iron  naU,  fine  iron  wire,  dne,  tin, 

lead,  copper.  In  like  manner.  .        .  ^  »_i      ^  u 

22.  Attwh  a  broad  piece  of  eharroal  to  tho  negatlTe  wlrB,^nd  bring  down  upon  « 
wires  of  dUbivnt  metahs  attached  to  the  podUvepolej  they  wlU  all  bum  in  like  man- 

93.  Attach  sfl-ror  \mf  to  tho  negatiTO  polo  under  alcohol,  and  apply  the  podti?e  pole ; 
inflammation  of  the  diver  will  take  place.  ,,_**_        u      ^^ti^ 

•  2«i  Try  the  eflect  of  the  two  poles  upon  other,  alcohol,  spirits  of  tuxpentUie,  xikptaa, 

26.  niiUBliiAtiar  Bflbota.  Attach  a  piece  of  gas-earbmi,  filed  down  cvrfhQy 
toa!h»polut,toe«Jhwlreof  the  battery,  by  means  of  fine  copper  wiro  tightly  bowDd- 
If  the  gaa-earbon  can  not  be  procured,  t^»  pieces  of  box-wood,  or  Ugnum-vitae,  com 
ttiem  with  sand,  in  a  emeibie,  and  expoee  them  to  an  iuUm  furnace  heat  fiir  «  n<2[' 
then  cool  suddenly  by  turning  out  upon  an  iron  plate,  or  by  plunging  th«a,  while  rso* 
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hot.  into  mereuTy.  or  Into  water ;  brfog  Um  points  new  each  other,  tad  an  fnteneely 
brilliant  flash  will  be  f  rodaced ;  dxmw  them  slowly  1-lOtb  of  an  inch  apart,  and  a  splen* 
did  are  of  flame  will  be  flmned.  Tho  effect  will  be  Increased  if  the  positive  pole  be  up* 
pemost,  as  in  Fig.  169. 

28*  Perlbrm  the  same  experiment  under  water ;  the  Hgfat  will  still  be  pioduoed,  but 
with  dlniniihed  splendor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  water  ^1  be  rspidlv  deeomposed. 

27.  Perform  the  same  experiment  in  an  exhausted  recelTer,  Fig.  161 :  an  equally 
Iwilliaat  effect  will  ftillow,  and  the  paints  may  be  separated  to  a  greater  distance. 

28.  Apply  a  powerftil  magnet  to  tin  flame,  and  it  will  be  repelled,  assuming  an  eqna- 
torial  portion :  by  liolding  the  magnet  In  a  certain  portion  the  flame  may  be  made  to 
roTolTe  accompanied  at  the  same  Ume  by  a  loud  sound,  Fig$.  258,  264, 265,  256. 

29.  Observe  tliat  the  poeitiTe  pole  wears  away,  while  the  ncgatlTe  incresses  in  length. 

30.  With  Duboscq^s  electric  lamp,  Fig.  160,  the  image  of  the  points  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  screen,  and  the  i»ooess  of  tiaosport  very  plainly  seen. 

31.  If  the  carbon  poles  be  ananged  Tertically,  as  in  jP^.  160,  and  the  negative  point 
be  replaced  br  a  carbon  cup,  on  which  mall  bits  dt  the  diflerent  metals  are  placed,  they 
will  bum  with  great  brillianoy,  and  the  emission  of  their  chaiacteristic  ootors. 

32.  If  the  negative  carbon  cup  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  a  piece  of  moistened  not* 
ash  be  placed  upon  it,  the  potash  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  metal  potassinm  set  free, 
forming  an  amalgam  with  tiio  mercury,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  distlUatlon. 

33.  If  mercury  be  placed  in  a  snudi  iron  cup  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  be  allowed  to  trickle  in  a  very  fine  stream,  through  a  minute  aperture  inta 
n  lower  iron  vessel  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  at  the  moment  of  contact  between 
the  globules  of  mercniy  ftlUng  from  the  upper  dstem  and  tlie  lower  cup,  the  mercury  It 
heated  to  a  white  Imt,  and  produces  a  danling  white  Ught.  This  is  a  splendid  expert* 
meat. 

d4L  Ohomloal  Bffaota.  Decomposition  of  Water.  The  poles,  in  this  case,  should 
be  made  of  platinum,  and  inserted  from  below  Into  inverted  glass  tubes,  dosed  at  the  up> 
per  end  Fig.  162.  The  water  should  be  acidulated  with  sulphurio  add,— 1  part  of  add  to 
16  parts  of  water,— In  order  to  inonase  its  conducting  power.  The  hydrogen  will  collect  in 
tho  negative  tube,  the  oxygen  In  the  positive  tube ;  the  former  in  double  the  quantity  of 
the  latter.  This  experiment  may  be  performed  with  the  U  tube.  Fig.  164,  which 
must  be  flUed  with  acUnlated  water;  the  poles  must  be  thrust  ikr  down  into  the  tubes, 
so  as  neariy  to  touch,  pasdng  through  corks  at  their  mouths :  a  bent  glass  tube  may  ba 
used  to  convoy  the  gaa  from  the  oxygen  end ;  and  the  hydrogen  may  1^  burned,  as  it  is 
formed,  frooa  the  extremity  of  another  glass  tube,  drawn  down  to  a  veiy  fine  bora.  Thia 
makes  a  very  beautiful  experUnent. 

35.  Pass  the  gidvanic  current,  in  an  apparatus  idmilar  to  the  last,  throurii  ehloro-hy- 
dric  acid.  Hydrogen  will  be  discharged  In  the  negative  tube,  and  may  be  i>umed  from 
a  fine  orlflce ;  chlorine  will  be  discharged  in  tlie  positive  tube,  and  may  be  recogniaed  by 
its  odor,  and  its  bleaching  effect  upon  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  iriien  piMaxed  into 
the  tube ;  also,  by  its  green  color. 

36.  Repeat  the  same  experiment,  substituting  tincture  of  litmus,  of  violets,  or  purple 
cabbase,  for  the  Indigo;  they  will  at  first  be  turned  red  by  the  acid,  and  then  will  be 
quickly  bleaehed  as  the  chlorine  is  disengaged.  Vor  the  preparation  of  tincture  of  pur- 
ple cabba^B,  see  Expt.  16,  p.  77. 

37.  Pass  the  current  through  a  strong  solution  of  common  aalt— diloride  of  sodium* 
colored  blue  in  both  tubes  by  thicture  of  cabbage ;  chlorine  will  be  diechaiged  in  the 
positive  tube,  and  almost  immediately  destroy  the  blue  c<rfor,  and  sodium  will  be  set  ft<ea 
In  the  negative  tube ;  this  will  be  at  once  eonverted  into  soda  by  decomposing  the  water, 
and  change  the  blue  oolor  to  a  bright  grten. 

38.  Pass  the  current  through  aqua  ammonia,  tn  a  dmilar  apparatus.    Hydrogen  wm 
be  discharged  in  the  negative  tube,  and  may  be  set  on  fire,  as  in  Xxpt.  84,  and  nitrogen 
will  be  set  free  in  the  posltiva  tube,  as  may  be  shown  by  its  extinguishing  a  lighted  taper. 

39.  Pass  the  currant  through  nitric  acid,  in  a  simibr  tube.  Oi^gen  will  be  discharged 
In  the  podtive  tube,  as  may  be  shown  by  Its  effect  on  a  lighted  taper,  and  red  nitrous 
add  fumes  la  the  negative  tube.  If  a  candle,  having  Its  wick  glowing  red-hot,  but  not 
lighted,  be  introduced  into  the  oxygen  tube.  It  will  be  re-lighted  ;  alra  paper. 

40.  Pass  the  current  through  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  into  the  pod- 
tlve  tube  introduce  a  fow  drops  of  sdutkm  of  starch,  and  Into  the  negative  some  tincture 
of  cabbage ;  iodine  will  be  set  free  at  the  podtive  pole,  and  Its  presence  shown  by  tinging 
tiie  starch  a  deep  blue,  and  potasdum  set  free  at  the  negative  pole,  which  will  at  once 
be  converted  into  potash  bv  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  its  presence  indicts 
ted  by  tumihg  the  vegetable  blue  to  grMn. 

41.  Pass  the  current  tfarouf^  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  V  tube,  tinged  by 
tincture  of  cabbage ;  the  salt  will  be  decomposed  Into  sulphuric  add  and  soda ;  the  add 
appearing  at  the  podtive  pole,  and  turning  the  blue  to  red,  and  the  sod*  at  the  nsgatitn 
pole,  changing  the  blue  to  green ;  if  the  platinum  wires  be  rsmored.  and  the  contsntt 
of  the  two  branobat  of  the  tnbe  shakan  toMther.  the  add  and  the  soda  wfil  again  wdtt 
the  red  will  neutraUaa  the  green,  and  the  blue  color  will  be  restored. 
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•  42.  PUM  the  coirent  through  a  lolaflon  oTnitnte  of  potuh,  eolOMd  Mae  by  the  tise. 
tare  of  cabbage ;  nitric  add  will  be  eet  fine  at  the  poaitiTe  pole,  ahcrnn  by  the  red  oolac; 
and  potash  at  the  negative  pole,  shown  by  the  clumge  of  Mue  to  green. 

43.  Pass  the  current  through  a  solution  of  chloro-hydxate  of  ammonia  (bbI  *— ntr- 
niac  )  in  the  U  tube,  colored  blue  by  tfaicture  of  cabbage;  dilotine  will  be  set  ftee  at 
the  positive  pote,  dischuging  the  blue  ookv  altogether,  and  ammonia  at  the  ncgatiTe  pnle, 
changing  the  blue  to  g;reen. 

44.  Fasfi  the  current  through  a  solution  of  eazhoiiato  of  potash,  ooiored  bine  by  tiba^- 
ture  of  cabbage ;  carbonic  acid  will  be  dischaiged  at  the  pontire  pole,  wiQi  Hfci  >eatemio, 
slightly  reddening  the  blue  tinotiire,  and  potash  at  the  ncgatire  poie,  taming  the  Maa  to 
a  deep  green. 

46.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  a  solntloa  of  caibooate  of  soda:  eartionle  add 
will  be  set  free  at  the  positive  pole,  and  soda  at  the  nqpitive. 

46.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  solution  of  nitiate  of  Ume;  nitrie  add  will  appear 
at  the  positive  pole,  and  lime  at  the  negative. 

47.  Kepeat  tlie  same  experiment  with  the  eolation  of  acetate  of  lead ;  acede  add  wfn 
be  set  free  at  tlie  positive  pole,  reddening  a  vegetable  blue,  and  pare  lead  at  the  nagiStiira 
pole. 

48.  Repeat  the  same  experiment  with  the  solution  of  niteate  of  silver ;  nitric  add  wil] 
be  set  free  at  the  positive  pole,  and  metallic  silver  at  the  negative. 

49.  Repeat  the  same  experiment  with  the  solution  of  dumo-hydrate  of  tin ;  the  acid 
will  be  set  free  at  the  podtive  pole,  and  tin  depodted  at  the  negative  pole. 

60.  Repeat  the  same  expolment  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mmeaxj ;  the  acid 
will  be  set  free  at  the  podtive  pole,  and  the  mercury  at  the  negative. 

61.  Pan  the  current  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum,  c6lortd  blue  by  tiao- 
tnre  of  cabbage ;  chlorine  will  be  set  free  at  the  podtive  pole,  and  discharge  tbe  blna 

—txgtOTy  wkdle  caldum  will  be  set  free  at  the  negative,  which  will  be  at  oooe  converted  Into 
oxide  of  caldum  or  lime,  and  change  the  vegetable  blue  to  grenn. 

62.  Repeat  the  same  experiment  with  cluoride  of  caldum,  colored  by  the  blue  sola* 
tion  <rf  litmus ;  the  color  will  be  removed  In  the  podtive  tube,  bat  no  change  prodaeed 
Upon  it  in  the  negative. 

63.  Repeat  the  same  experiment  with  chloride  of  caldom.  colored  blue  by  sulphate 
of  indigo :  the  color  will  be  discharged  in  the  podtive  tabe,  ont  remain  nnchanged  hi 
the  negative. 

64b  Repeat  the  same  experiment  with  chloride  of  caldum,  colored  by  blade  Ink ;  the 
black  will  be  discharged  in  the  podtive  tube,  but  renudn  nnchanged  in  the  negative. 

66.  Pass  the  current  through  a  strong  solution  of  corrodve  sublimate  (chloride  ot 
mercury  )  having  a  little  blue  tincture  of  cabbs^  in  the  podtive  tube ;  chlcnrine  will  bo 
vet  free  at  the  positive  pole,  discharging  the  blue  color,  and  mercury  at  the  negative 
pole,  which  should  be  made  of  gold  foil ;  this  will  be  at  once  whitened  by  the  depodt  of 
the  mercury ;  a  small  gold  coin  will  answer  very  well  for  the  negative  pole. 

66.  Pass  the  current  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  sulphoxfe  add  will 
be  set  free  at  the  pobitive  pole,  and  copper  depodted  at  the  negative  pole ;  sometimea 
the  osdde  of  copper  is  depodted  Instead  of  the  pure  metd ;  but  if  the  solution  be  of 
moderate  strength,  the  hydrogen  which  is  set  free  at  the  same  pole  will  decompose  tha 
oxide,  and  set  free  metallic  copper.  This  Is  a  case  of  secondary  decompodtlon  (sea 
§  871 )  and  illustrates  the  art  of  dectrotyping. 

67.  To  decompose  potash,  pour  a  strong  sdntion  of  caustle  potash,  which  has  been 
carefrilly  protected  from  the  air,  upon  the  sniiace  of  mercury  in  a  small  Iron  cup;  eon* 
nect  this  cup  with  the  n^ative  pole  of  the  battery,  ttuax  apply  to  the  sorftce  of  the  8da« 
tion  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  podtive  pole ;  oxygen  gas  will  be  set  Ikee  at  the 
podtive  pole,  and  metallic  potasdum  at  the  negative  pole,  which  will  Immediately  foitn  un. 

^amalgam  with  the  mercury,  giving  It  a  pufl^  appearance.  The  potasdum  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  mercury,  and  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  by  distlllatian  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen. 

68.  Place  a  piece  of  solid  caustic  potash,  dightly  moistened,  apon  a  flat  piece  of  gaa* 
carbon,  hollowed  into  a  cup,  and  attached  to  tibe  negative-pole  of  the  batt^  In  ttie  in- 
strument represented  in  Ftg.  169,  or  In  Duboscq's  electric  lamp,  Fig.  100,  and  then 
bring  down  upon  it  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  or  gas  carbon,  attached  to  the  podtive  pde : 
oxygen  will  be  set  free  upon  the  wire,  and  the  metal  potasdum  in  the  carbon  cap, 
burning,  as  it  fonps,  witii  a  beautiful  red  flame. 

69.  Another  mode  of  performing  the  same  experiment,  Is  to  excavate  a  small  cavity 
in  a  piece  of  caustic  potssh,  introdnce  Into  it  a  globule  of  mercury ,%nd  place  the 
potash  upon  a  plate  of  platinum ;  the  podtive  pole  is  then  to  be  connected  with  the 
platinum  plate,  and  the  negative  wltii  the  mercury ;  the  potadi  is  slowly  deeompONed, 
oxygen  set  free  at  the  podtive  pole,  and  potasdum  at  the  negative,  wUch.  as  net  as 
formed  amalgamates  with  the  mercury ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  distilla- 
tion in  nitrogen,  as  described  in  expenment  57. 

90.  The  (tecompoeition  of  soda,  and  the  formation  of  metallic  sodiam,  may  be  aeanat- 
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pllshcd  by  subjecting  a  piece  of  caustic  sodSf  slightly  mobtened,  to  the  same  treatment ; 
oxygen  will  be  «i«t  free  at  the  podtire  pole,  and  metallic  sodium  at  the  negative  pole, 
which  may  k>e  obtained,  by  distillation^  from  the  mercury.  If  the  experiment  be  per* 
formed  with  charcoal  poles,  the  sodium,  as  it  bums,  will  emit  a  yellowish  light,  and  may 
thus  be  distinguished  from  potassium. 

61.  If  some  of  the  potassium  or  sodium  amalgam,  obtained  In  these  experiments,  be 
thrown  into  water,  the  potassium  and  sodium  wiU  quit  the  mercury,  and  decompose  the 
water,  on  account  of  their  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  uniting  with  it  to  form  potash  and 
soda,  and  setting  fre«  the  hydrogen,  which  will  at  once  take  fire  and  bum,  with  red  tlamo 
fi>r  the  potassium,  and  yellow  for  the  sodium. 

62.  Repeat  experiment  67,  substituting  for  the  solution  of  potash,  a  strong  solution 
of  chloro-hydrate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac);  the  mercury  will  greatly  increase  in 
bulk,  and  an  amalgam  be  formed  with  the  so-called  metal  ammonium  at  the  negative  pole, 
while  oxygen  will  be  set  free  at  the  positive  pole»  This  metal  ammonium  is  supposed  to 
be  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  to  have  Ibr  its  symbol,  N  U.*.  This 
experiment  may  be  varied  by  placing  a  piece  of  solid,  sal-ammoniac  upon  a  platinum 
plate,  and  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  small  excavation  made  in  its  upper  surfitce.  with 
which  the  negative  pole  should  be  connected ;  the  positive  pole  should  be  connected  with 
the  platinum  plate ;  the  ammonium  amalgam  will  be  formed  as  before. 

63.  Pass  the  current  through  4  cups  of  acidulated  water,  connected  by  platinum 
wires,  and  arranged  as  in  Fig.  168,  and  observe  that  two  poles  axe  formed  in  each  cup, 
one  of  which  dischjirges  oxygen,  and  the  other  hydrogen,  and  aliiays  in  the  same  order: 
on  inverting  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  water,  over  each  pole,  an  equal 
quantity  of  hydrogen  will  be  collected  in  all  the  hydrogen  tubes,  and  an  eq\uu  quantity 
of  oxygen  in  all  the  oxygen  tubes. 

64.  Arrange  the  apparatus  as  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  at  the  same  time  Intro- 
duce a  voltameter  into  the  circuit,  (see  Fig.  170,)  having  two  tubes,  closed  at  the  top, 
inverted  in  it,  and  filled  with  water ;  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  wlU  be 
collected  in  these  tubes  as  in  those^laced  in  any  of  the  4  cups..  This  shows  the  equality 
of  the  circulating  force  in  every  part  of  the  circuit. 

65.  Arrange  the  4  cups  as  brfore,  except  that  instead  of  water.  In  the  1st  cup  let  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  placed,  mixed  with  starch :  In  the  2d,  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium— common  salt,  colored  blue  by  sulphate  of  indigo ;  in  the  8d,  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  colorod  blue  by  purple  cabbage ;  in  the  4tb,  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper ;  let  the  poles  in  each  cup  be  separated  by  pieces  of  thick  paper ; 
connect  with  the  battery,  and  ooserve  the  formation  of  two  poles  in  each  cup,  as  before, 
and  that  the  iodine,  ctuoiine,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  ^he  potaaiium,  sodium,  ammonia,  and  copper,  are  set  Dree  at  corresponding 
poles. 

66.  This  experiment  may  be  better  performed  with  U  tubes.  Take  5  TJ  tubes,  fix 
them  in  supports,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  line,  and  connect  them  by  slips  of  pla- 
tinum.  Into  the  1st,  pour  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  having  starch  mixed  witli 
it  in  the  left  hand  leg,  and  purple  cabbage  in  the  right ;  in  the  2d,  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  scilum,  colored  blue  in  both  legs  by  purple  cabbage ;  in  the  3d,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  also  colored  blue  in  both  legs,  by  purple  cabbage ;  in  the  4th,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  colored  blue  in  the  left  hand  leg  only,  with  purple  cabbage ;  luid  in 
the  6th,  acidulated  water.  Then  connect  the  starch  end  of  U  tube  1  with  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery,  and  U  tube  5  with  the  negative ;  observe  that  the  iodine,  chlorine,  nitric 
acid,  sulphuric  add,  and  oxygen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  potassium,  sodium,  ammonia, 
copper,  and  hydrogen,  on  the  other,  are  discharged  at  corresponding  poles,  showing  the 
similarity  of  their  electrical  relations ;  the  iodine  may  be  known  by  the  blue  it  imparts 
to  starch;  the  chlorine  by  its  bleaching ;  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  reddening 
purple  cabbage;  the  oxygen  by  its  effect  on  a  taper ;  the  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammo- 
nia, by  turning  the  purple  cabbage  green ;  the  copper  by  its  metallic  lustre ;  the  hydro- 
gen by  its  quantity  and  inflanmiability. 

67.  Arrange  three  cups  in  the  manner  described  in  $  S72,  filling  the  three  cups  with 
mlution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  tinged  blue  by  tincture  of  cabbage,  and  connecting  them  by 
shreds  of  asbestus,  or  syphons  of  glass  tube  filled  with  the  same  solution ;  on  passing  the 
cnrront,  the  soda  will  collect  in  the  negative  cup,  turning  it  green,  and  the  acid  in  the 
positive  cup  turning  it  red,  without  producing  the  slightest  change  in  the  color  of  the 
intermediate  cup,  thonj^  both  have  passed  through  it. 

68.  Repeat  this  experiment,  filling  the  cup  a,  on  the  left,  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
tinged  blue ;  the  cup  c,  on  the  right,  with  pure  water,  also  tinsred  blue ;  and  the  middle 
cup  B,  with  strong  potash ;  on  passing  the  current,  the  acid  wiU  collect  in  the  right  hand 
cup,  turning  the  blue  to  red.  and  in  so  doing,  pass  directly  through  the  potash  in  the  cup, 
B,  without  any  hindrance,  though  the  afllnity  between  them  is  intense ;  the  soda  will  collect 
In  the  cup  a,  and  turn  it  green,  as  before.  If  the  sulphate  pf  soda  be  placed  in  the  rig^t 
hand  cup,  the  middle  cup  be  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  left  hand  cup 
with  pure  water,  tinged  blue,  the  soda  will  pass'straight  through  the  acid  without  affeat- 
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big  It.  notwIthftanOing  th«  strong  afflnlty  between  them.  Into  the  cap  a,  and  Its  |net- 
ence  there  may  be  detc>cted  by  its  turniDg  the  vegetable  blue  to  green. 

69.  AjTMige  the  three  cups  as  befbref  and  into  the  middle  cap  introdnce  a  atnmg  sft- 
Intion  of  caustic  baryta,  or  stnmtia ;  in  the  left  hand  cup,  sulphate  of  soda  tiofted  blue ; 
in  the  right  hand  cup,  pure  water  colored  blue ;  on  passing  the  cuirent.  the  sulphate  of 
soda  will  be  decomposed,  the  soda  will  collect  lb  the  left  hand  cup,  turning  it  greoL,  bet 
the  acid,  in  passing  through  the  middle  cup,  will  be  caught  by  the  bajyta,  and  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  no  efiect  at  all  will  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  right  hand  cup.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Btrintion  of  nitrate  of  taaiyta  be 
placed  in  the  right  hand  cup,  strong  sulphuric  add  in  the  middle,  and  pore  wata  col- 
tired  blue,  in  the  left  hand  cup,  the  nitrate  of  baryta  win  be  decompoaed,  the  nitric  add 
will  remain  in  the  right  hand  cup,  but  the  boiyta,  on  its  way  to  the  left  band  eiip,  will 
be  caught  by  the  sulphuric  addj  and  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  anlphate 
of  bar}  ta ;  the  left  hand  cap  will  remain  vnehanged.  tot  an  ezidaoation  of  this,  see 
§874. 

70.  EleotrotyplniTy  Flatlnry  and  OlMliiff.  Plaee  a  sniall  sihrcr  coin,  baTfeg 
a  platinum  wire  attached  to  it,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  into  the  fcne 
solution  introduce  a  small  piece  of  sine ;  no  change  will  be  produced  in  either  metal  so 
long  as  both  are  kept  apart,  but  as  soon  as  a  connection  islbrmed  between  them  bymeass 
of  the  wire,  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the  silTer :  this  shows  the  tendency  of  the  b:«- 
tals  to  be  deposited  upon  the  conducting  plate  of  the  batteiy,  which  is  alwaja  ncaatiTe 
within  the  liquid,  and  positiTe  without,  JFV;.  189, 140, 166. 

7 1.  Let  two  slips  of  platinum  be  connected  with  the  poks  ct  the  battny,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  solution  of  sulptmte  of  coppo",  the  ncfative  pole  will  at  cmce  be  coated  with 
copper,  while  ozjgen  will  be  discharged  upon  the  poeitiTe.    Repeat  the  same  experincnt 

-ndth  pitrate  of  silrer ;  metallic  silTer  will  be  deposited  upon  the  negatlTo  pole.  If  acetate 
of  lead  be  employed,  a  deposit  of  metallic  lead  will  be  obtained  ,*  and  so  witii  otbcr  metal- 
lic solutions. 

72.  To  copy  a  coin,  take  an  Impressloa  ttom  it  In  Beeswax ;  Uien  bk>w  over  its  milhre 
some  fine  plumbago,  in  order  to  giro  it  a  conducting  sarfcee ;  then  attach  it  by  a  wire  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  taking  core  that  the  wire  actually  touches  the  plnmbcgo, 
and  introduce  it  into  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution ;  then  bring  the  posittve  pole  of  tlie 
battery,  which  may  be  a  slip  of  clean  copper,  into  the  some  volution,  and  the  wax  mouM 
will  at  once  receive  a  deposit  of  coppor,  which  will  steadily  increase  in  tiiickness ;  it  nay 
easily  be  separated  ttcm  the  wax  and  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  coin  obtained.  Tlie 
solution  for  depositing  copper  is  best  prepared  by  making  a  saturated  solution  of  suJphat« 
of  copper,  and  then  diluting  it  to  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  Its  balk,  with  a  mixtnra  of 
one  measure  of  sulphuric  acid  with  eight  of  water. 

73.  If  the  article  to  be  copied  be  made  of  plaster,  it  should  be  dipped  in  melted  stea- 
rine,  and  then  coated  witb  plumbago,  as  above  described,  belbre  being  placed  in  the  bath ; 
or,  if  it  be  a  medallion,  it  may  be  wetted  bv  holding  it  In  water,  ymh  the  ftco  upward, 
until  the  liquid  has  thoroughly  penetrated  It ;  then  tie  a  slip  of  paper  around  the  vim, 
and  pour  melted  white  wax  into  the  cup  thus  Ibrmed ;  the  wax  impression  Is  then  to  be 
coated  with  plumbago,  as  above  described ;  gutta-perclia  may  also  be  used  to  take  im- 
pressions. 

7^  In  order  to  plate  with  silver,  the  articles  must  be  well  cleaned,  and  attached  to 
the  negative  pole,  in  a  solution  consisting  of  two  parts  of  cyanide  of  potaralam,  dissolved 
ta  260  pivts  of  water ;  to  the  positive  pole,  a  silver  plate  must  be  attached,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  strergth  of  the  solution. 

76.  For  gilding,  articles  must  be  very  carefhlly  cleansed  and  attached  to  thie  n^iative 
pole.  In  a  bath  consisting  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  ten  grains  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium ,  dissolved  in  20O  grains  of  water ;  a  piece  of  gold  most  be  suspended  tnm  the  pos- 
itive pole,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  s<NUtion.  In  peifoming  these  expoi* 
meats  upon  the  depoidtion  of  metals,  many  points  of  detail  eonneeted  with  tlie  strength 
•f  the  solution,  the  power  of  the  battery,  and  the  degree  of  tempemtuie  can  ooJiy  be 
learned  by  practice.    See  Davis'  Manual  of  Magnetism. 

76.  Maffnettaniy  and  Eldotro-Bfavnetlam.  The  attractive  power  of  the 
magnet  may  be  shown  by  applying  either  eztremify  of  a  mognet  to  a  mass  of  ircn 
filings,  or  to  any  collection  of  small  bits  of  ircn  ;  the  ffliogs  and  Iron  piccea  will  attach 
themselves  strongly  to  each  end  of  the  bar. 

77.  That  a  magnet  posResses  two  poloe  of  opporite  properties,  may  be  shown  by  fos- 
pending  a  delicate  magnetic  needle  by  a  thrend.  as  In  Fig.  174,  and  obeerviuf  tbat  its 
north  pole  Is  repelled  and  its  south  pole  ■attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  a  second  nac- 
netlc  needle  held  near  each  pole  successively. 

78.  The  repulsive  power  of  the  same  poles,  and  the  attractive  power  ef  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  different  magnetic  needles  may  be  shown,  by  trying  the  effect  of  each  mag- 
netic pole  of  a  Imr  magnet  succesAively  upon  the  poles  of  a  delicate  magnetic  needle,  sua- 
pended  by  a  fine  thread.  Fig.  174. 

79.  The  diraotite  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  magnet  may  be  shown  by  monntiBg  a 
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nflgaetle  neodto  upon  a  piTot,  m  in  Fig,  175,  and  obfonrlng  that  it  immediatelr  takM  a 
norcb  and  sonth  piosition,  and  Uiat  tha  magnetic  poles  Toy  nearly  coincide  irith  tba  ex* 
tremities  of  its  axis. 

80.  The  effect  of  nentnllsing  the  direotlTe  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  magnetic  nee- 
dle may  be  shown  by  fastening  a  second  needle,  with  poles  reversed,  directly  beneath  the 
first,  as  in  the  astatic  needle.  Fig.  176,  and  observing  that  the  earth  no  longer  compels 
the  needle  to  assume  a  north  and  south  position. 

81.  The  non-directive  tendency  of  the  astatic  needle  may  be  shown  by  observing  that, 
when  moved  flrom  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  does  not  tend  to  return  to  it  again.  Ttiat  it 
has  not  lost  its  magnetic  power,  may  be  proved  by  the  action  of  a  bar  magnet,  when 
brought  near  it. 

82.  The  induction  of  magnetlem  in  a  piece  of  soft  Iron  may  be  shown  by  takii^  up 
a  common  mdl  by  the  end  o?a  bar  magnet,  and  observing  that  the  extremity  of  the  nail 
U  itself  possessed  of  attractive  power,  has  l)ecome  magnetic,  and  will  attract  a  second 
small  piece  of  iron,  when  applied  to  It,  and  this  another,  and  so  on  in  succession  so  long 
as  the  connection  with  the  original  magnet  is  maintained.  Fig.  177. 

83.  To  show  the  dla-magnetic  effect  of  the  magnet  upon  certain  substances,  suspend 
a  delicate  needle  of  bismuth  or  antimony  by  a  thread  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
horse  shoe  magnet,  and  it  will  at  oooe  assume  an  equatorial  portion,  Fig.  119.  Try 
the  same  experiment  with  a  stick  of  Phosphorus. 

84.  The  same  diamngnctic  power  mav  also  be  shown  by  suspending  a  small  eube  of 
copper  between  the  polos  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  by  a  thread  of  twisted  silk, 
which  causes  It  to  turn  round  with  great  rapidity;  the  Instant,  however,  that  the  elec- 
trical current  circulates,  and  the  electro-magnet  becomes  excited,  the  motion  of  the  cube 
la  completely  arrested ;  this  Is  not  owing  to  any  attractive  action  exerted  by  the  poles, 
for  it  Is  well  kno-.Tn  that  no  such  attraction  Is  exerted  upon  eoppcr,  but  to  a  powerful 
dUla-mag^tlo  action,  which  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis. 

83.  The  dia-magnotism  of  liquidH  may  be  shown  by  enclosing  different  solutions  in 
•mall  tubes  of  very  thin  gla&i ;  if  the  liquids  are  magnetic,  like  the  solutions  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  the  tubes  take  up  their  position  in  the  magnetic  axis ;  if  dia-magnetio, 
like  water,  alcohol,  ether,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c.,  they  occupy  the  equatorial  axis. 

88.  The  dia-magnetii»m  of  gases  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  indicated  in  Fig, 
180 ;  also,  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  between  the  poles  of  the  electn>*magnet,  Fig. 
255,  the  pillar  of  gis  rising  from  the  wick  vrlll  oease  to  ascend,  and  be  turned  off  at 
right  angles  upon  a  line  corresponding  with  the  magnetic  equator. 

87.  To  show  that  the  wire  carrying  the  battery  current  itself  becomes  magnetic,  con- 
nect the  poles  of  a  series  of  several  piirs  of  Qtovei'B  battery,  by  means  of  a  short  copper 
wire,  and  apply  Iron  filings ;  they  will  adhere  equally  all  around  the  eireumference  of 
the  wire,  forming  circular  bands  ;  when  the  circuit  is  broken  the  Iron  filings  will  flill  off; 
but  If  steel  fllingj  be  employed,  a  part  of  them  will  remain  attached. 

83*  To  show  the  eSect  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  magnet,  arrange  the  wire 
connecting  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  carrying  the  eurrent,  on  a  line  running  north 
and  south,  the  direction  of  the  current  being  firom  the  south  to  north,  and  place  a 
delicate  magnetic  noedlo,  supported  upon  a  fine  point,  directly  beneath  it,  as  In  Fig. 
172 ;  the  north  pole  will  move  to  the  west,  and  the  south  to  the  east ;  place  the  needle 
above  the  wire,  and  on  either  side,  and  observe  the  effect ;  finally,  revene  the  current, 
Mid  observe  the  reversion  of  all  the  movements. 

89.  The  effect  or  the  wire  carrying  the  current,  upon  themaimetie  needle,  may  be  beat 
seen  by  making  use  of  a  mn^aotic  needle  half  bnss.  In  this  mstrument,  the  steel  nee- 
dle Is  'wholly  upon  one  side  of  t!io  poiot  of  support,  and  Is  counterpoised  by  a  brass 
weight  OD  tbe  other  side.  By  this  arrangement,  the  action  of  the  deotrical  current  upon 
the  pole  which  points  to  the  pivot  <let  it  be  the  south  pole  )  oaa  have  no  influence  in 
turning  the  magnet,  and  its  motion  will  be  determined  solefy  by  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent upon  the  north  pole.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  to  make  the  tendency 
of  the  magnet  to  rotate  around  the  pole  more  apparent,  bat  no  actual  rotetion^oan  be 
obtained. 

90.  That  the  galvanic  current  Inducea  magnetism,  may  be  shown  by  winding  a  piece 
of  soft  copper  wire  spirally  around  a  glass  tube,  in  a  right  hand  direction,  and  connecting 
the  two  extremities  of  the  coil  with  the  poles  of  the  battery ;  then  introduce  into  the 
tulM  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  and  bring  a  magnetio  needle  near  dther  end ;  it  will  be  fi>und 
that  the  iron  rod  has  become  strongly  magnetic,  the  noKth  pole  being  at  the  extremity  at 
which  the  current  leaves  the  eoil ;  apply  Iron  flllnga,  or  any  small  pieces  of  iron,  to  the 
rod.  and  they  will  be  fi>und  to  be  strongly  attracted ;  break  tha  connection,  and  the  mag- 
netism wHl  be  destroyed,  and  the  artlclee  wHl  fldl ;  re*esfeablish  ttie  eoonectlon,  and  the 
magnetlam  will  be  restored ;  Fig.  182, 

91.  Revene  the  current,  and  the  position  of  the  polee  will  be  iwetted. 

92.  THnd  a  wire  around  a  second  similar  tube,  In  the  left  hand  direetton,  and  tiia 
posltton  of  tha  polea  vrUl  be  revarsed,  the  north  pole  being  at  tha  aztcemlty  at  which  the 
current  entsn  tha  wire;  Fig,  18S. 
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9?.  Connect  a  mounted  heliXf  Fig.  lUj  itith  the  batteiy:  the  helix  Itielf 
magnetic,  before  the  introduction  of  the  iron  rod.  as  shovrn  by  its  effect  on  the : 
Boedle,  and  iipon  iron  filings ;  then  introduce  the  iron  rod,  andobserre  that  the  polea  ot 
the  rod  are  the  reverse  of  thoeb  of  the  helix,  the  rod  being  magnetised  by  Induciioii. 

94b  To  show  the  delicacy  of  the  current,  measured  by  the  common  galvanameter,  F^g. 
185,  provide  a  piece  of  sine,  and  another  of  copper,  one  inch  square,  and  immerw  them 
in  a  small  quantity  of  acidulated  water,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  touch  each  <»thcr, 
then  transmit  the  current  through  the  galvanometer. 

95.  To  show  the  extreme  delicacy  of  tiie  astatic  {[^vanorocter,  Immene  a  |rieoe  of  aaCf 
and  another  of  copper,  about  ^th  of  an  inch  square,  in  acidulated  water,  and  eonncct 
with  the  astatic  galvanometer ;  Figs.  186  and  187. 

96.  To  show  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  eireait,  suq»end  a  mag- 
netic needle,  as  in  Fig.  188. 

97.  To  show  the  truth  of  Ampere's  theory,  mount  a  helix  of  wire,  as  in  Fig,  190,  and 
observe  that  one  extremity  is  afliected  with  north  polarity,  and  the  other  with  south,  aa 
shown  by  the  magnetic  needle,  when  brought  near  it. 

98.  Arrange  two  helices,  as  in  Fig.  191,  and  observe  that  they  act  exactly  as  two  mag- 
nets would,  under  similar  circumstimces. 

99.,  To  show  that  the  wire  carrying  the  current,  and  the  magnetic  needle,  tend  to  re- 
volve around  each  other,  and  that  their  action  is  mutual,  try  the  experiment  vrith  De  la 
Kive's  ring,  Fig.  192,  first  with  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  then  with  the  other. 

100.  To  show  Che  conflrmation  of  Ampere's  theory,  provide  a  ring,  mounted  as  in  Fig. 
103,  through  which  the  current  is  passing,  and  observe  ttut  it  arranges  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

101.  Transmit  the  euzrent  tluough  the  magic  drde,  Fig.  197,  and  obeerve  the  heavy 
weights  which  it  will  support. 

1 02.  Suspend  a  heavy  weight  from  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  and  observe  the  efiset  of 
breaking  and  forming  the  battery  connection ;  Fig.  196. 

103.  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  telegraph,  send  the  galvanic  current  throng  a 
wire,  around  a  rocan,  by  connecting  one  extremity  with  the  positive,  and  the  other  with 
the  negative  pole  of'  a  battery,  and  cause  it  to  circulate  through  an  electxo-magnefe« 
having  a  movable  armature  suspended  over  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  and  ob- 
serve the  effect  upon  this  electro-ma^et  of  breaking  and  establishing  the  battery  con* 
nection  ;  or  use  Morse -s  indicator,  Ftg.  199. 

104.  To  show  the  applioation  of  electro-manetism  to  the  production  of  motiMi, 
make  use  of  the  instrument  represented  in  fV^.  208:  also  any  of  the  electio-msgnetJc 
engines  sold  by  the  philosophical  instrument-makers. 

1  OS.  Volta-Electrlo  Zn<liictioiib  The  induction  of  a  eeoondaiy  emnent  of  dee- 
tricity,  by  a  primary  current,  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  JFVg-.  214. 
A  delicate  galvanometer  must  be  attached  by  wires  to  the  extremities  of  the  outer,  or  tbo 
secondary  coil ;  then,  on  forming  the  connection,  between  the  primazy  coil  and  the  bat- 
tery, the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  deflected  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  tba 
passage  of  a  secondury  current  in  a  reverse  direction  to  tliat  of  the  primary  curreBt ; 
the  instant  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  tba 
opp«>lte  direction,  indicating  the  induction  of  a  current  in  the  same  direction  aa  tha 
primary  current, 

108.  That  this  effect  takes  place  through  a  considerable  distance  ma j  be  shown  by 
the  apparatus  repreeented  in  Fig.  215. 

107.  That  a  secondary  current  is  induced  by  the  approach  and  removal  of  the  pri* 
mary  current  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  repnisented  in  Fig.  216. 

lOB.  The  induction  of  »  secondary  current,  in  the  primaij  wire  itself,  or  the  extra- 
current,  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  repref>ented  in  Fig.  217. 

109.  The  character  of  the  induced  extra-current  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  in- 
dicated in  F^'gs.  215.  226 ;  vivid  sparks  are  produced  by  drawing  the  wire  of  the  batteiy 
over  the  piece  of  ribbed  iron,  and  violent  shocks  are  given. 

110'.  The  tertiary  and  quaternary  currents  may  be  shown  by  Henry's  ooils.  Fig.  216. 

111.  Magneto-Elaotriolty*  That  a  secondary  electrical  current  is  induced  by 
magnetism,  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig,  219.  On  introdacins 
the  permanent  magnet  into  the  interior  of  the  coil,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  ia 
deflected  powerfully,  showing  the  induction  of  an  electrical  current  in  the  inverse  diree- 
tion  ttook  the  currents  flowing  around  the  magnet,  according  to  the  theory  of  M.  Am- 
pere.   On  reversing  the  msgnet,  the  needle  is  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

112.  Remove  the  magnet  altooether,  and  introduce  in  its  place  a  bar  of  eofl 
iron :  this  will  become  magnetiaed  by  induction  as  soon  as  a  magnet  is  brought  near  its 
Ave  extremity ;  at  the  Instant  this  takes  place,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  bo 
loflectcd  as  before ;  when  the  magnet  is  removed,  the  iron  bar  will  lose  ito  magnetism 
%nd  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

113.  The  same  effecte  may  also  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  FSg,  184. 

1 1 4.  The  production  of  sparks  by  the  current  thus  induced,  may  be  shown  by  the  ttf^ 
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iMuntiu  represented  in  Fig.  220.  On  touclilng  the  mounted  permanent  magnet  a  b, 
with  the  lod  of  soft  iron,  w  9,  wound  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  the  two  ends  of  whicn 
nearly  meet,  the  iron  rod  will  be  magnetised  by  induction,  and  at  the  iame  instant 
a  bright  sp&rk  flmih  between  the  wiroi. 

116.  If  an  electro-magnet,  while  actuated  by  the  battery  current,  be  brought  near  a 
eoll  of  wire  connected  witix  a  delicate  galranometer,  a  secondary  current  of  electxicity 
^11  be  induced. 

116.  That  an  electrc •magnet,  magnetised  and  d»magneUsed,  will  induce  an  electrical 
ouni«nt  in  a  clo»d  wire  may  be  coocluairely  shown  by  attaching  a  battery  to  one  pair  of 
the  wires  of  Faraday's  ring;  Fig.23B. 

117.  The  same  fact  may  also  be  shown  bv  Introducing  a  bar  of  soft  iron  into  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  primary  coil  represented  in  Fig.  214,  on  completing  and  breaking  connection 
with  the  battery  the  iron  bar  is  magnetixed,  and  de-magnetised,  and  a  much  more  de- 
cided effect  exerted  upon  the  galTanometer  than  when  the  ooils  are  used  alone.  This  is 
a  case  of  VoltacHagneto-eieotric  Induciion. 

lie.  The  same  fuct  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  222,  and  also 
that  the  strength  of  the  induced  ourrent  of  electricity  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer  is 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  soft  iron  wires  introduoed,  or  in  other  words  to  the  size 
and  power  of  the  electro-magnet. 

119.  Arago'a  rotations  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  224. 

120.  Pair«'>  Beparabl*  Hallo**.  The  properties  of  the  Induced  secondary 
currents  may  be  exhibited  by  Page*s  separable  heUoea,  Ftg,  226.  If  the  handles  con- 
nected with  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  ooU  be  tightly  gnsped,  shocks  will  be  expe- 
rienced, when  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  rapidly  completed  and  broken,  either  by 
drawing  one  polar  wire  over  the  rasp,  or  by  the  break-piece,  even  wtien  there  are  no  wires 
In  the  interior  of  the  Inner  coll ;  introdnee  the  wirea  one  by  one,  and  the  shocks  will 
gradually  increase  in  intensity  till  they  become  Intolerable,  and  the  hands  become  so 
tightly  &8t.»ned  to  the  handles  that  it  will  be  Impoasible  to  open  them,  and  the  scintUla- 
tions  upon  the  rasp  and  break-piece  will  become  very  brilliant. 

lai.  Instead  of  the  bundle  of  wires  substitute  a  rod  of  soft  Iron,  the  shocks  and 
sparks  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

122.  If  the  bundle  of  wires  or  the  iron  rod  be  Introduced  gradually,  the  spark  and 
shock  increase  as  it  enters ;  in  this  manner  the  Intensity  of  the  shock  may  be  regulated. 

123.  Pass  a  glass  tube  o?er  the  Iron  wires  in  the  helix,  and  the  effect  will  remain  un- 
diminished, but  if  a  brass  tube  be  employed,  the  shocks  and  sparks  will  cease  alto- 
gether. 

124.  If  the  battery  wire  be  moved  slowly  orer  the  rasp,  distinct,  powerful  single 
shocks  are  obtained ;  if  mored  more  rapidly,  the  arms  are  conrulsed  violently. 

125.  The  strength  of  the  shock  depends  mueh  upon  the  extent  of  contact  suHkce 
between  the  hands  and  the  metallio  conductors ;  the  shocks  will  be  much  lessened  If 
two  wires  be  used  instead  of  handles,  and  still  more  If  t:ie  vHres  are  held  lightly  in  the 
lingers.    The  shocks  are  greatly  Increased  if  the  hands  are  moistened  with  salt  water. 

128.  If  the  handle  connected  with  the  poaiti?e  cup  of  the  seooodaiy  helix  be  held  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  one  connected  with  the  negative  cup  in  the  left  hand,  the  left 
hand  and  arm  will  experience  the  most  powerful  shocks,  and  be  the  most  Tiolently  con- 
rulsed. In  determining  the  positive  cup,  the  terminal  secondary  produced  by  brasking 
contact,  should  be  alone  taken  into  account ;  the  Initial  seconds^  may  be  dlsreg^ded. 

127.  If  the  ends  of  the  secondary  wire  be  put  Into  water,  a  peculiar  shock  may  be 
iiken  by  putting  the  fingers  or  h^iods  into  the  water,  so  as  to  make  the  current  pass 
through  thom.  Tho  current  prefers  a  passage  through  the  body  to  that  through  the 
water,  between  the  fingers ;  if  the  conducting  power  of  the  water,  be  made  superior  to 
that  of  the  human  body  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt,  little  or  no 
shock  will  be  perceived. 

128.  If  a  delicate  galvmnometer  be  connected  with  the  extremities  of  the  secondary 
coil,  the  needle  will  bo  deflected  in  opposite  direetkms,  and  equally  far,  whenever  the 
battery  circuit  is  completed  or  broken. 

129.  When  the  circuit  is  broken,  over  the  snrfkoe  of  merrury  by  Pagers  circuit 
breaker,  §  452,  an  Inteaaely  brilliant  sptak  Is  seen  In  both  cups,  if  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury is  properly  regulated,  and  the  mercury  Is  deflagrated  In  white  Tapor. 

130.  If  water  or  oil  bo  poured  upon  the  surftee  of  the  mercury  the  sparks  will  be- 
come less  intense,  but  the  shocks  more  seTere. 

131.  If  prepared  charcoal  points  (Kxpt.  25,)  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  secon- 
dary wires,  and  held  almost  in  contact,  a  beautiful  light  will  be  produced. 

1 32.  If  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  be  connected  with  two  fine  platinum  wires 
which  have  been  inserted  Into  glass  tubes,  that  have  been  melted  on  the  wires  so  as  to 
com  the  ends  completely,  and  then  filed  away  so  as  to  expose  the  tips  of  the  wires  and 
then  these  are  immersed  in  acidulated  water,  (Expt.  84, )  not  very  &r  apart,  the  water 
vKl  he  decompose  1,  and  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  set  flree>  both  oq  completing  and  break- 
ing the  circuit.    As  the  platinum  whres  are  alternately  positive  and  negative,  each  gas 
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wU  beglTon  off  ftltamatolyby  both  wires.  The  plAiiuam  wires  may  be  ooated  with  ^.^ 
log  w^  instead  of  glass.  The  purpose  of  eoreiliig  them  is  to  confine  thoiMSttee  of  the 
electrical  eunent  to  one  small  and  direct  path  from  tip  to  tip,  instead  of  alloi^nir  it  to 
pass  between  the  wires  along  the  whole  length  of  the  portions  immersed  in  the  water 

1 33.  In  perfittmtng  the  aboTe  experiment,  rapid  ditfchaxgea  are  heard  in  the  water 
with  sharp  ticking  sounds  audible  at  the  distance  of  one  bundled  feet,  and  the  eztRmi^ 
ties  of  the  wires  appear  in  the  dark,  one  coostanUy,  and  the  other  inieimittlnglj,  lamia, 
ous :  this  ticking  noise  and  the  sparks  are  produced  only  by  the  terminal  canwnt.  on 
breaking  connection  with  the  battery.  ^^^^^»a 

134.  A  Leyden  jar  whose  inside  coating  is  eonneeted  with  the  knob  by  a  continuons 
wire  may  be  slightly  charged,  and  liseble  sparks  be  obtained  ftom  it,  by  CTasmmr  the 
jsr  with  one  hand,  and  bringing  its  knob  into  coataot  with  one  of  the  cups  of  the  ««t. 
oadary  helix,  and  then  establishing  a  connection  between  the  other  cup  of  the  beilx 
•ndthe  outside  eoatiug  of  the  Jar,  by  means  of  a  wire  weU  insataited  from  the  hand 

135.  A  gold-leaf  electro8'K)pe,  Fig  116,  wiU  exhibit  a  considerable  diTogenceof  its 
Haves,  If  its  cap  be  touched  by  a  wire  connected  with  either  cup  of  the  lielix.  nioTided 
the  contact  be  made  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  battery  eiicoit. 

136.  If  the  instrument  be  arranged  horiaonlaUy.  and  a  bar  of  soft  Inn  enehwed  in  a 
brass  tube  be  introduced  ioto  the  helix,  and  a  small  key  be  applied  to  one  end  of  the 
bar,  although  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  is  intermitied  with  eveiy  break  in  the  batterv 
circuit,  yet  being  ahnost  fanmedfauely  renewed,  the  key  wiU  not  ihU.  This  experiment 
eondusiveiy  pruTes  that  a  sensible  Ume  Is  required  for  a  bar  to  lose  its  magneticpowet- 

137.  Bialunkorflvs  OoiL  To  display  the  action  of  this  instrument  advantal 
geonsly,  from  four  to  eight  cells  of  Grove's  battery  ai«  generally  quite  suiBcfent.  The 
wires  leading  from  the  battery  are  to  be  attached  to  the  Undtng  f crews  connected  with 
the  primary  coll,  and  great  cars  must  be  taken  to  avoid  accidental  shocks,  by  bnaklnir 
connection  with  the  battery,  by  meansof  the  commutator,  until  the  adjustment  of  the  tS- 
rangements  for  the  proposed  experiment  Is  complete.  For  the  successful  exhibmon  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  coil,  the  experiments  must  be  performed  in  a  darkened  room 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  condenser  Is  attached  underosath  the  instrument,  as  del 
scribed  in  §  468,  pp.  442, 448. 

1 38.  The  great  power  of  the  seeondavy  eonvnt  induced,  can  be  shown  by  connectfoR 
two  delicate  steel  needles  with  the  binding  screws  of  the  secondary  coil,  and  bringiM 
them  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other ;  on  establtehing  the  connection  with  the  batte- 
ry, a  wcondary  current  of  great  intensity  wUl  flash  through  the  wires  with  vivid  sparks : 
the  distance  may  be  incressed,  under  Ihvorable  circumstances,  to  twenty  inches,  or  etmu 
more. 

139.  The  wire  tnm  which  the  current  pasBss  remains  cold  enough  to  be  held  in  tlia 
Angers,  Fig.  232;  the  other,  the  negative  wire,  becomes  so  hot  that  it  melts  into  a  lo- 
bule of  liquid  iron,  and  if  paper  Is  held  l>etween  the  wires,  it  rapidly  takes  Are. 

140.  If  a  reflection  of  these  points  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  Dubceeq-s 
electric  lamp.  Fig.  100,  a  cone  of  vapor  will  appear  to  issue  fh>m  die  point  of  eseh  wire, 
but  tliat  from  the  negative  wire  bdng  the  most  powerful,  seems  to  beat  back  the  stream 
from  the  positive  wire. 

141.  In  place  of  the  steel  wires,  substitute  wires  of  copper,  of  sine,  of  soft  inn,  of 
brass,  ftc;  In  all  cases  combustion  will  take  place  wiUi  the  production  of  the  chamo* 
teristic  lisbt  of  the  metal. 

142.  On  directing  the  discharge  through  balls  of  the  different  metsls,  Fig.  240.  the 
spectrum  lines  peculiar  to  each  metal  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope. 

148.  On  passing  the  dtschaige  thronq^  an  ediausted  Electrle  Eg^,  Fig.  284,  a  bean- 
tif  ul  luminous  trail  will  flash  llrom  one  boll  to  the  other.  Sxhaust  the  receiver  more  per- 
fectly and  the  luminous  portion  will  be  fzavened  by  a  series  of  dari^  bands  ooneontxlo 
with  the  poritive  ball,  f>^.  284,  No.  2;  the  presence  of  a  little  vapor  of  phosphorus 
renders  these  bands  much  more  distinct.  Apply  the  linger  at  the  side  of  the  Kgg,  at 
the  ssme  time  cutting  off  the  connection  of  the  lower  knob  with  the  n^satlve  poleof  tb* 
coll,  and  the  trail  will  suffer  a  curious  deviation  towards  the  finger,  jFY^r.  284,  No.  8. 

144b  Instsad  of  the  Electric  Egg,  place  a  tumbler  of  Uranium  glass,  Fig.  2ffi,  Used 
with  tin-foil,  upon  the  plate  of  an  idr  pump  beneath  a  receiver,  and  bring  down  a  sHdlns 
ro  I  until  it  touches  the  metallic  lining,  then,  on  establishing  a  connection  with  the  coU^ 
a  beautiful  cascade  of  light  will  pour  over  tbe  edge  of  the  tumbler. 

146.  Pass  the  discharge  ttom  the  coil  through  G^snterV  tubes,  filled  wiOi  different 
gases,  which  have  been  more  or  less  exhausted,  Figs.  286, 237,  and  observe  the  cnriona 
stratification  which  ensues. 

146.  Submit  the  light  of  Geissler-s  tubes  to  observation  by  tbe  spectroscope,  Fig, 
240,  and  observe  the  beautifhl  spectra  of  tbe  gases  which  are  thus  brought  out. 

147.  A  Leyden  jar  may  be  charged  by  connecting  the  outer  coating.  Fig,  280,  with 
ene  of  the  poles  of  the  coil,  and  the  loner  witit  one  of  the  arms  of  a  discimiger,  the 
other  ann  of  which  is  In  communication  with  the  opposite  pcde  of  the  coll,  the  extiwml. 
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t!M  \HAag  tvro  or  thno  laches  apart ;  allow  a  Uir  tparkB  from  the  tiM  to  puf ,  and  th«m 
remoTO  and  dischar^^  the  jar  in  the  luaal  manner. 

143.  Ats.ich  one  of  the  seecndary  wirea  to  the  ball,  orrod,of  aself-diaeharging  Leyden 
Jar,  and  t  je  other  to  t!io  oatside  Barfkoe^  so  arranged  that  the  discharger  may  be  brought 
within  hnir  an  inch  of  the  ball ;  then,  on  turning  on  the  battery  current,  the  jar  will  be 
charged  and  dbicharged  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  snapping  n<riae  become  continuous ; 
if  a  pinoe  of  paper  bo  held  between  the  knob  of  the  jar  and  the  wire,  it  in  instantly  per- 
forated, but  not  set  on  fire. 

149.  Twist  a  platinum  wire  around  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  bring  its  end  near 
enough  to  the  poles  of  the  coll  to  almost  toaeh  them  without  quite  doing  so,  and  a 
noiseless  spark  of  fteble  light  will  pass  from  each  pole  to  the  extremities  of  the  platinum 
wire ;  if  at  this  moment  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar  be  connected  with  one  of  the  poles 
of  th6  secondary  coll,  the  spark,  at  the  interruption  on  that  side  will  suddenly  become 
noisy  and  brilliant ;  what  U  Tory  singular,  the  noiseless  spark  will  kindle  paper  and 
other  combustibles,  while  the  noisy  flash  will  &U  to  kindle  them. 

1  SOii  Charge  a  largo  electrical  battery  by  cascade,  the  JArs  being  arranged  hori- 
sontally  and  In  succc^ton,  the  knob  of  the  first  nearly  touching  the  oat<ide  coating  of 
the  second,  and  so  in  regular  series. 

151.  If  the  Leyden  j  ir  be  coated  with  spangies,  a  spark  will  iq>pear  at  each  break,  and 
fhe  whole  jar  be  lit  up  with  huudredi  of  brilliant  spariss  each  time  it  is  charged  and  dis- 
rtuurged. 

1 1^2,  When  the  continuous  disctaargM  firom  the  Leyden  jar  are  made  to  pass  through 
fhe  centre  of  a  largo  lump  of  crystals  of  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  ferro-oyanate  of  pot- 
ash, the  whole  of  the  cr/stal  is  beautlfhlly  lighted  up  daring  the  passage  of  the  electri- 
city fhxn  one  wire  of  the  discharger  to  the  other. 

1  B3>  The  chemical  effects  of  tne  coil  may  be  shown  by  cansittg  the  secondary  current 
to  pass  through  a  tube  of  air  hermetically  sealed,  Fig.  241 :  the  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen 
combine  to  form  Nitrous  acid,  with  the  production  of  red  fumes. 

164b  Enclnse  Oxygen  in  a  tube  with  solution  of  starch  and  Iodide  of  Potassium,  JFVg-. 
242,8n  Ipas^aa  iccessionof  sporlc:!  fiom  thecoil,  <Mie  by  one ;  the  Iodide  of  Pota»ium  will 
sx)n  bo  dcoomposod,  and  the  characteristic  blue  color  refulting  from  the  action  of  starch 
on  tec9  Iodine  be  produced,  showing  the  coBTetsion  of  Oxygen  into  Oaone. 

16S.  Water  may  be  decomposed  by  connecting  the  pokes  of  the  ooU  with  two  of  Wol- 
K'^ton^s  dischargcrii,  consisting  of  platinum  wires  covered  with  glass,  the  tubea  being 
filled  with  mercury :  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  will  be  set  fk«e  at  each  pole  alternately,  and 
a  mixture  of  the  txo  gasmj  may  bo  ooUocted  In  an  inverted  glass  test  tube  filled  with 
water. 

156.  The  Tip^r  of  wafer  may  bo  deoompoaed  by  passing  a  continuous  charge  firom 
the  coll  through  steam  in  a  glass  flask,  and  a  inixture  of  the  two  gasos  collected 
in  an  InTertoI  tube,  Fig.  243. 

167.  If  the  sto^l  wires  from  the  poles  be  applied  to  any  small  animal,  such  as  a  rat, 
or  a  rabbit,  life  will  instantly  be  destroyed  :  ia'o  of  Bunsen's  cells  are  quite  suflicient. 
SVith  twelve  of  Buuiion's  e^ls  a  man  could  probably  be  struck  dead.  A  very  feeble 
■park  tnm  one  small  Orove  or  Hansen  cell  may  be  transmitted  through  a  large  circle  of 
persons  joining  hands.  Thcsa  vxperimenta,  however,  should  be  perfbrmed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

168.  Mftfil9to*E1«otrlo  Maohla*t,  Tbe  best  machine  finr  exhibiting  fhe 
eflfoets  of  Magneto^eetrieity  ii  Page^  Fig.  247.  On  turning  the  wheel  w,  by  means 
of  the  ivory  handle  attached  to  it,  the  ooils  a  a,  are  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapid- 
lty«  and  continuous  currents  of  positive  and  nefpMve  eleetrkity  are  discharged  ttouk 
the  cups  P  and  ir,  which,  by  means  of  wires,  may  be  used  fbr  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  decomposition  of  chemical  eompoands,  the  production  of  light,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  shocks,  in  the  same  maniMr  as  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  p^n  of  a  galvanic 
battny. 

1 69.  Thb  Instrument  may  b«  made  to  prodaee  an  eleetrlcnl  current  of  high  or  fbeblo 
IntenM^,  by  making  use  of  coils,  consisting  of  very  long  and  fine  wire,  fbr  the  former, 
and  of  ooils  composed  of  short  and  coarse  vHre  for  the  latter ;  the  former  is  more  nsefbl 
for  shocks  and  chemical  decomposition,  the  latter  for  heating  and  magnetic  effects. 

160.  By  suddenly  breaking  the  magnetic  current,  a  secondary  current  In  the  same 
direction  of  much  greater  intennty  can  be  induced ;  the  breaktiig  of  the  circuit  is  ao- 
compMshed  by  meini  of  a  steel  wire,  thrust  tliroagfa  the  cup  n,  and  bearing  upon  the 
toothed  wheel  mounted  above  the  pole-ehangMr.  For  giving  shooks,  tiiis  steel  wire  should 
be  inserted  and  firmly  fiistened  In  its  place ;  but  for  all  other  experiments  it  should  bo 
removed,  and  the  primary  current  used  aloiM. 

161,  Connect  the  wires  proceeding  from  tbe  pole*  r  and  N,  with  tlie  extremities  of  a 
galvanometer,  Fig.  185,  and  the  needle  willatonee  be  violently  oscillated. 

163.  Connect  the  polar  wires  with  the  extremities  of  ui  electro-magnet,  JFVufs.  196, 
190, 206,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  magnetic  power  will  be  produced,  quite 
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saffident  to  raise  weights,  »iul  produce  motioa  in  Homo  of  the  xooat  simple  eketitHna^ 
netic  machines. 

1 63.  €!oDneet  the  polar  wires  with  a  telegraphic  line,  and  it  will  he  found  that  i 
sages  may  be  communicated  by  Morse's  Indicator.  Fig.  l99. 

1 64.  By  connecting  the  polar  wires  with  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  162, 
ter  may  easily  be  decomposed,  and  the  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  eoUocted  in  sepacate  tubes 
or  in  one ;  in  the  laWor  caM  one  cubio  inch  of  the  mixed  gases  will  be  libcsnted  in  fin 
to  ten  minutes ;  it  is  found  that  platinum  terminal  wires  answer  hotter  with  the  mag- 
neto-electric current  thin  strips  of  platinum  foil  for  this  experiment. 

165.  By  placing  a  piece  of  unsiied  paper  in  the  curved  port  of  the  u  tube.  Fig,  164, 
so  as  to  sejMrate  the  substances  that  are  set  tree  at  the  two  poles,  most  of  the  experi- 
mcnts  upon  the  decomposition  of  saline  solutions  described  under  £xpt.  34,  of  the  chem- 
ical  effects  of  the  Battery,  may  be  performed.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Aoeteto  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Chtorids 
of  Gold,  may  be  decomp<Med,  and  those  metals,  or  their  oxides,  be  obtained  at  the  neg- 
adve  polo.  The  etboriaJ  solution  of  Gold  prepared  by  dissolving  a  strong  solution  of  th« 
Chloride  of  Gold  in  Bther,  may  bo  substituted  for  the  Chloride  of  Gold  pure. 

166.  If  the  polar  wires  bo  connected  with  fine  carbon  points,  Figs.  1^9, 2M9,  a  eoa* 
tlttuous  light  of  great  brilliancy  will  be  evolved. 

167.  If  the  polar  wires  of  the  magneto-electric  machine  be  attached  to  the  primaiy 
coil  of  Page's  separablu  helices,  or  RuhmkorflTs  coil,  all  the  effects  of  these  inatrnmcati 
may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  galvanic  battery  is  employed. 

1 68.  The  primary  magneto-electric  current  has  too  low  an  intensity  to  affnd  strong 
shocks,  but  these  may  be  increased  by  making  use  of  armatures  wound  with  a  great 
length  of  very  fine  wire.  Secondary  currents,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  intRTupt- 
ing  the  primary  cireuit,  as  in  the  case  of  Page's  separable  helioos :  these  have  a  maeh 
higher  intensity,  and  givo  powerfhl  shocks.  The  primary  current  is  broken  by  meaas 
of  a  wire  runuiiig  from  n,  and  pressing  upon  the  pins  rising  from  the  circumfiereoce  of  a 
wheel  mounted  on  the  axle  of  the  coils.  Fig.  247.    See  Expt.  160. 

1 69.  To  show  that  shocks  may  be  obtained  firam  the  primary  current,  the  wire  that 
plays  upon  the  pins  must  be  removed,  so  that  the  circuit  may  not  be  broken ;  the « 
springs  pressing  on  the  pole-changer  must  neither  of  them  leave  the  segment  which  it 
touches  bf>fore  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  opposite  segment ;  otherwise  the  cfatsuit  vill 
be  broken  at  the  pole-changer,  and  strong  secondary  shociu  obtained.  Metallic  handks 
are  then  to  he  connected  by  means  of  wires  with  the  cups  p  and  :«,  and  the  coils  act  ia 
motion :  slight  shocks  will  immediately  be  experienced.  These  may  l>e  partially  rcg- 
ulated  by  viurying  the  speed. 

170*  To  exhibit  the  shocks  produced  by  the  secondary  eurrent,  the  wire  leading  from 
y,  and  pressing  upon  the  pins  of  the  horizontal  wheel  must  l>e  inserted,  cmd  the  coib 
set  in  motion.  Whenever  the  wire  is  in  contact  with  the  pins,  iixe  primary  current 
passes  from  p,  through  the  magnets  and  axis  of  the  instrument,  by  the  pins  and  con< 
necting  wire  to  the  cup  ir,  in  preference  to  passing  through  the  body  of  the  subject. 
But  as  soon  as  the  wire  ceasM  to  press  upon  the  pins,  the  primary  current  is  brakrn, 
and  the  same  instent  a  seeondary  current  of  great  intensity  is  induced,  which  Is  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  primary  current,  and  not  bdng  able  to  traverse  the  instmmeat, 
is  compelled  to  pass  through  the  body  of  the  operator,  giving  a  shock  of  extreme  inten- 
sity, increasing  with  the  velocity  of  revolution ;  tba  hands  cannot  be  unclosed,  and 
with  a  powerful  machine,  the  person  through  wh<nn  it  ia  discharged  is  prostrated,  rolls 
on  the  ground,  and  is  at  the  m«rcy  of  the  operator.  At  the  aame  time  bright  aparks  of 
light  sometimes  an  inch  in  length,  will  flash  between  the  pins  and  the  wires. 

171.  The  shocks  may  be  regulated  by  varying  the  speed  of  revolution;  also  1»y 
placing  an  iron  armat'ire  across  the  steel  magnets,  neutralizing  thdr  power ;  also  by 
passing  the  primary  current  through  a  piece  of  wet  cotton  wicking,  one  end  of  which  ia 
connected  with  one  of  the  poles,  p  or  x,  and  the  other  attached  by  a  wire  to  one  of  the 
metallio  handles.  The  handles  are  sometimes  one-half  of  wood ;  no  shock  is  felt  when 
either  one  handle  or  both  is  held  by  the  wooden  portion.  Sometimes  the  handle  is  m»ii* 
of  gloss  or  poreelain,  tipped  with  moistened  sponge  ;  in  this  case  no  shock  is  felt  when 
the  handle  is  held  by  the  glass*  The  ana  connoctud  with  the  negative  oup  will  bo  mwt 
affected  by  the  shoclu. 

172.  ThermO'Electrlolty*  Place  a  bar  of  copper  tipon  a  bar  of  bismuth,  in  the 
manner  represented.  Fig.  258,  and  apply  a  lamp  at  the  point  of  junction;  a  current  of 
electricity  will  be  produced  circulating  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

173.  Instead  of  heat  apply  cold  at  the  point,  o,  and  an  electric  eurrent  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  will  be  induced  as  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  needle. 

174k  Construct  a  batteiy  of  several  pairs  ct  plates  of  Antimony  and  Bismuth,  as  re- 
presented in  Fig.  2aO,  and  observe  the  great  increase  of  efiiect. 

176.  With  k  Thenno-electzio  multiplier,  which  may  now  be  proourod  of  any  Philo- 
sophical Instrument  maker,  observe  the  extreme  delicacy  with  which  slight  changes  of 
tem  notHture  are  indiratod. 
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176.  With  Farmer's  Tta«mi<Hsleetric  battery,  repeat  the  Tariotu  ezperlmentB  de- 
scribed above,  in  connectton  with  the  galyanio  battery ;  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
ic-i  decomposing,  magnetic,  illuminating,  and  physiolt^cal  power :  also  use  it  instead 
of  the  battery  to  actuate  Page's  and  Kuhmkorff's  Coils. 

177.  Instead  of  appljring  heat  transmit  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  thermo> 
electric  series,  oonaistiog  of  antimony  and  bismuth.  Cold  will  be  produced  at  the  first 
Junction,  and  heat  at  the  second.  If  tbe  electric  current  bo  transmitted  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  thermo-electrio  current,  heat  is  U»  result ;  if  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion cold  will  be  produced. 

178.  Attlmal  Eleotriotty*  The  electric  current  existing  in  the  animal  economy 
and  circulating  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  a  muscle,  nu^  be  shown  by  arranging 
a  series  of  limbs  of  frogs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interior  of  one  will  come  into  contact 
with  the  exterior  of  the  next,  so  that  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  series  is  formed  of 
the  interior  of  the  mnsde,  while  the  other  is  formed  of  the  exterior ;  the  terminal  pieces 
should  dip  into  cayitieo,  in  which  a  little  distilled  water  is  placed.  On  introducing  tho 
wires  of  a  galvanometer  into  these  oaviries,  and  completing  the  circuit,  a  current  is 
produced  by  which  the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected,  iodide  of  potassium  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope,  with  the  aid  of  a  condenser,  made  to  diverge. 

179.  The  same  current  may  also  be  shown,  by  stripping  the  flrah  from  the  upper  end 
of  a  frog's  leg,  so  as  to  display  the  nerve,  and  then  cUppiog  the  extremity  of  the  nerve 
into  one  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  and  the  foot  of  the  frog  into  anotlier,  and  then  con- 
necUng  the  two  veisels  of  water  oy  means  of  a  curved  wire ;  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is 
completed,  the  leg  of  the  frog  Is  perceptibly  convulsed. 

180.  A  frog's  leg  may  be  used  as  a  galvanometer,  by  strlpplog  down  the  fleah  so  as  to 
expose  the  nerve,  and  then  inserting  the  rest  of  the  limb  in  a  small  glass  tube,  the 
nerve  hanging  out:  whenever  an  electric  current,  however  slight,  is  made  to  pass 
thtonzh  the  nerve,  the  leg  14  immediately  convulsed :  it  is  said  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment Is  60,000  times  more  delicate  thin  the  most  delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope. 

181.  Phystologloal  Effoots  of  the  OarrenU  Expose  the  nerve  of  the  leg 
of  a  frog,  and  twist  a  bit  of  ooppei*  wire  around  a  piece  of  sine ;  then  touch  the  nerve  with 
the  zinc,  and  the  outside  of  tho  leg  with  the  copper :  at  the  moment  of  contact  the  leg  is 
convulsed ;  dlwonaect  the  two  metils,  and  the  convulsions  cease,  though  they  may  still 
be  la  coatMt  with  the  animad.  l&ich  time  the  sine  and  copper  axe  made  to  touch,  the 
convulsions  are  renewed. 

182.  Place  a  live  flounder  oi  a  plate  of  due  or  pewter ;  and  bring  a  silver  spoon  In 
contact  with  its  back ;  there  will  be  no  convulsion,  but  if  the  spoon  be  made  to  touch 
the  plate  while  it  rests  on  the  fl.sh,  thd  animil  becomes  strongly  oonvuliwd. 

183*  If  a  piece  of  silver  be  placed  above  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  sine  beneath  it, 
no  sensation  is  perceived  so  long  as  the  metals  are  Beparated,  but  if  they  touch  each 
other,  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation  or  taste  is  experieoced.  If  the  silver  be  placed 
between  the  upper  lip  and  the  teeth,  instead  of  under  the  tongue,  a  flash  of  light  will 
appear  before  the  eyes. 

18^  Apparatixa.  The  apparatus  for  the  performance  of  the  experfanenta  described 
in  this  work,  may  be  obtained  of  the  following  Philosophical  instrument  makers :  E.  S. 
Ritchie,  N.  B.  Chamberlain,  Boston;  B.  Pike  lb  Sods,  New  York;  W.  Y. McAlUsfeer, 
Philadelphia. 
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**         Qt  Uquids,  91. 
"         of  gases,  92. 
"         of  waterinTaporiaOion,  188. 
Expansive  power  of  steam  incNaaes  with 

temperature.  166. 
Bkpense  of  eJeeteo-nagnetism  eompaxed 

with  steam,  414. 
Experiments  on   conduction,  couTection, 
radiation,  and  transmission  of  heat,  76. 
on  effects  of  heat ,— expansion  ot  soUde, 

fiqidds,  and  gMes,  110. 
on  liqncnetion,  126. 
on  Taporisation  and  steam,  167. 
on  eraporation ,  209. 
on  specific  heat,  281. 
on  sourcee  of  heat,  287. 
on  Hght,  287. 
"on  electricity,  810. 
on  galTanfsm,  electro-niagnetiflm,ma(p* 
neto  electricity,    thermo«eleetricity, 
anhnal  electrid^,  681. 
Experiment  of  the  three  cups,  857. 
Explosions  of  steem  boilexs,  150. 

«  u  11        exphdned  by 

_the  spheroidal  state,  161 
Extrarcvnent,  488. 
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F. 

FAnEXBBT^s  teale,  105. 

i(  «     reduced  to  Centigrade 

Ukd  Beaanmr,  107. 
Fiftnday^s  discovery  of  Tolt»<«lecttic  in- 
duction, 425. 
dboovexy  of  Indoetion  of  electricity  by 

eleetro-magnetiaai,  444. 
dlscoTery  of  the  effeet  of  megnetlan  on 
polariaed  Ught,  606. 
Fumer^e  thermo^eleetcio  betteiy,  616. 
ilre-eyringe,  225. 
Fiseau-a  diaeoveiy  of  the  eflbct  of  the  con- 

denser  upon  BuhmkorflF  *s  oidl,  467. 
Flame,  dia-nugnetimn  of,  605. 
Fluidity,  heet  of.  116. 
Flooreacenee,  268. 
Fluxes,  121. 

Foci  Ibr  heat,  Ught,  and  chemkal  imya  dif- 
ferent, 261. 
Force  of  expansion  by  heat,  82. 
Forces,  Indestrnctibility  and  conrertibility 

of,244,6«. 
Fraunhofer's  lines  in  solar jipeetnnn,  268. 
explained  by  Kirehhoff,  S71. 
displayed  upon  a  screen,  265. 
instrument  for  obsarring,  264. 
Fieeilng  mixtures,  119. 

"        of  water  in  Tacno,  188. 

"        of  water,  anomaly  in,  96. 

**        point  of  water  lowered  by  salts 

and  aoids,  120. 
"        of  water,  heat  erolTed  by,  117. 
*'        of  mercuxy  in  red-hot  orodble, 
199, 
Friction  a  source  of  heat,  286. 
Frog  battery,  619. 

"    OalTani's  experiment  on,  818. 
Froment^s  electro-motor,  410. 
Fuel  not  economised  in  using  other  liquids 
than  water,  158. 
not  economised  in  boiling  water  at  a 
low  temperature,  156. 
Fusing  point,  why  fixed,  116. 

<'        **     of  different  substances,  118. 

O. 

OALTAin's  theory,  812. 

Oalvani  the  discoTerer  of  galTaoism,  812. 

Chdvanism,  dIscoTory  of,  312. 

OalTanlo  electricity,  811. 

Galranic  electricity  produced  by  chemical 

action  817. 
Galvanic  battery,  829. 
Galvanic  batteries  of  historic  note,  841. 
Galvanometer,  878. 
Gases,  ^a-magnetism  of,  878. 
<«      dia-thermaney  of,  65. 
"      expansion  of,  by  heat,  92. 
'<      nature  of,  194. 
^*      liquefkction  of,  194. 
"      peculiar  properties  of,  5. 
constitution  of,  194. 
poor  conductors  of  heat,  81. 
xlqnefiiction  of,  194. 
floTldlfled,  199. 
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Gas  battery,  827. 
Gdasler's  tubes,  468. 

*«  "      appUeattons  of,  472. 

Globe,  constitution  of,  dependent   nposi 

tempeFsture,  206. 
Graduation  of  thermometeivlOS. 
Grove's  Nitric  add  battery,  886. 

'*      gas  battery,  827. 
Grove  on  the  corrdation  of  Forces,  6i29. 
Gymnotus,  617. 


n. 


Hakbxsor^s  compensatian  pendnlom,  88. 
Heat,  nature  of,  22, 287. 

'^     seeks  an  equilibrium,  25. 

"     conduction  of;  in  solids,  26. 

"     the  cause  of  evaporation,  169. 

'*    exDiained  on  the  mechanical  tfaeoiy, 

"  light  and  chemkal  eflect«  reladans 
of.  In  the  solar  spectrum,  287. 

**  fjf  the  battery  and  mechanical  cquhr* 
alent  of  heat,  847. 

"     produced  by  motion,  286. 

**     converted  into  light.  248. 

"     rays  of  solar  beam,  266. 

"    sources  of,  232. 

<*     evolTed  In  soli<mication,  117. 

"     latent,  112, 115. 

**     specific,  210. 

"     produces  expandon,  79. 

"     radiation  o^  eflSocfc  of  surftce  on,  48. 

"     reflection  of,  48. 

'*     reflraction  of,  67.  ' 

"     double  reftection  of,  75. 

"  *ln  voltaic  circuit,  Favre's experiment, 
847, 617. 

'*  evolved  in  condensation  of  steam. 
129. 

"     latent  In  steam,  128, 146. 

**     specific  of  solids.  216. 

'•         »      liquids,  216. 

«•         ««      gases,  217, 218. 

•<         <*      Resnanlt's  toble  of;  219. 

"  '*  altered  by  change  of  dendty, 
220;  diminished  by  cosn- 
presdon ;  increased  by  ex* 
pension.  221. 

*'     conduction  of.  In  liquids,  88. 

"  "         of.  In  gases,  84. 

**     convection  of,  in  UquhU,  87. 

«  '*  ^     gases.  88. 

"    propagation  of,  ttiroogh  Uqidds,  4C. 

"     reflection  of,  by  fire-places,  55. 

*'     absorption  of,  affected  by  color,  67. 

'*  Melloni's  apparatus  for  meaaaiiqg 
small  degrees  of,  68,  614. 

"  rays  of  solar  beam,  unequal  veflran- 
gibility  of.  Sir  H.  BogkAeld's  ex- 
periments,  68. 

"     Sir  W.  Hersehel^s  experiments,  69. 

"     experiments  on  conduction,  radia- 
tion, reflection,  transmission,  af- 
fects of,  110. 
Heated  particles  of  liquids,  their  sac«>sfcm 

how  explained,  41. 
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Heating  •fiteti  of  galvuile  tetterr,  848. 
Henry 'a  colli!,  486. 

"       diacoTeries  in  electro^mairnetkin. 
421.  ' 

"       hi  telegwphj,  422. 
"        of  the  extra-current,  488. 
High  pressure  steam-engine,  1^. 
History  of  Atlantic  telegraph,  406. 

"        of  discoTery  of  induction  of  elec- 
tricity by  electro-magnetism,  444 
"       of  discovery  of  magneto-electric 

induction,  442. 
"       of  discorery  of  eztra-enrrent,  488. 
of  discoTery  of  electro-magnetism, 

4ai. 
of  discorery  of  Tolta-electrie  in- 
duction, 425. 
'*       of  discovery  in  the  construction 
oi  induction  coils,  and  magneto- 
electric  machines,  606. 
"       of  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of 
the  Physical  Forces,  528. 
Holmes'  magneto-electric  machine,  488. 
Horse  shoe  electro  magnets.  886. 
Hydro-electric  machine,  806. 
Hydrogen,  how  transferred  within  the  bat- 
tery, 8  Id. 
cooling  effect  of,  on  red-hot  wire,  86. 
Hygrometer,  Dauiell's,~SauA8UTe'8, 188. 

I. 

Ice  Blaehines,  204,  227. 
Ice,  specific  heat  of,  217. 
Indium,  269. 
Induction,  theory  of,  288. 

on  the  apprcMch  and  removal 
of  the  primary  current,  429. 
conditions  of,  431. 
takes  place  through  a  consid- 
erable distance,  427. 
coils,      Pagers,      RnhmkorfiTs 

Ritchie's,  450, 464, 460. 
of  magnetisni,  3 1 2. 
Insects,  temperature  of,  measured,  515. 
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J. 

Jaeoby's  electro-motor,  412. 
Joule's  Law,  286 

Joule,  experiments  of,  on  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat,  286. 

K. 

EiPchhofPs  discovery  of  tiie  coincidence 
between  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum and  the  bright  lines  of  metallk? 
spectra,  271. 

L. 

Ladd's  magneto-electrio  machinn,  497. 
Land  and  sea  breeaes,  89. 
Latent  beat,  210. 

**       '*    of  condensing  engine,  145. 
Law  of  chemical  decamposltion  by  the  bat- 
tery, 861. 
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L^den  Jar,  802. 

**       "    chamdby  Buhmkorff's  coH, 

"       "    by  Pago's  separable  helices, 

light,  nature  of,  246. 
sources  of,  247. 
reflection  of,  250. 
refraction  of,  251. 
double  refraction  of,  252. 
solar,  compound  nature  of,  268.        I 
number  of  vibrations  required 
to  produce  the  different  col- 
ors, 256. 
heat  rays  of,  256. 
chemical  rays  of,  258. 
decomposition  of,  254. 
triple  ciutracter  of,  260. 
"    spectrum  of,  crossed  by  dark 
lines,  263. 
spectrum  of,  crossed  by  bright 
lines,  278. 
'^    effect  of,  on  plants,  277. 
"    efiiect  of,  on    chemical    com- 
pounds, 279. 
*'    on  daguerreotype  plates,  280. 
on  photograph  paper,  284. 
relations  of  the  rays  of  heat  to 
those  of  light  and  chemical 
effect,  287. 
"     experiments  on,  287. 
' *     artiileial,  spectra  of,  262. 
"     of  magneto-electrio    machine    ap* 
plied  to  illumination,  487. 
brilliancy    of   that    produced  by 
Wilde's    magneto-electrio    ma- 
chine, 494. 
**     ofthe  voltaic  are,  847. 
'*     effisct  of  electricity  and  marnetSsm 

on  504.  ^ 

"     ofBuhmkoriTs  coil  affected  by  the 
magnet,  471. 
comparative  cost  of  producing  by 
Smee's  battery,  Groves's  by  illu- 
minating gas,  the  magnato-eleo- 
trie  machine{617. 
Lightning,  spectra  of,  276. 
Ltquefheaon  produced  by  heat,  118. 

'^         always  attended  by,  reduction 
**-         of  temperature,  118. ' 
Liquids  poor  conductors  of  heat,  83. 

"      peculiar  properties  of,  4. 
Luminous  effects  of  galvanic  tMitteiy,  844. 


M. 


Magic  circle,  887. 

Magnet  described,  869. 

Magnetft  and  dia-magnetic  bodies,  872. 

needle,  influence  of  the  battery  cur- 
rent on,  868. 

needle  acted  upon  by  the  liquid  part 
of  the  circuit,  880. 

poles,  mutual  action  or  870. 

efliBcts  of  the  battery,  867. 
Magnet,  Influence  of,  on  the  voltaic  are,  604 
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Ifflfoetlim  of  m  helix  tmrrj^  m  cananfty 

of  the  oftrth  affects  the  wire  cenyiog 
the  eurrnit,  886. 
Migiietle  eanres,  440. 
field,  8i'8. 

pQlariutkm  of  Ug^t,  4M. 
telegraph,  887. 
Ibgneto-electrie  indooUcm,  489- 

"     electrieitj  vnd  hi  the  arte,  485. 
eleetrie  meehlnee,  477. 
electrieitj  applied  to  the  fUimiliia- 
tloo  of  Bght-hoisM,  487. 
MMiagemeDt  of  batteries,  887. 
Map  of  lolar  tpeetrom,  368, 230, 
Maroet'a  apparatoe,  1^ 
Material  theory  of  lieat,  287. 
Matter  indettmetible.  1& 

'*     thrae  prioclpai  itatei  ot  8. 
Meesmement  of  heighte  by  boiUng  point, 

Meehanlcel  theory  of  heat,  289 

"         equlnOeat  of  heat,  285. 
Melloiii'e  lenarehes  on  heat,  63, 68, 64, 814. 

thermo  mnltlpUer,  614. 
Meieoxy,  epecifie  heat  of,  212. 

^*       ftoaen  in  red-hot  eapenle,  164. 
Metele,  felattve  condnettrity  of,  Ibr  heat.  27. 
eondoetiflty  of;  Ibr  eleetricitv,  28. 
thenno-eleetrio  order  of,  612. 
deposited  ftou  their  solutions,  858. 
discorered  by  speetmm  analysis,  209. 
Metallic  eonneetioQ  hetween  tlie  J^*tes  not 

necessary  for  galranic  notion,  826. 
Meteors,  spectra  of,  276. 
Mirrors  perabolie,  effioct  of,  on    zays  of 

light,  60. 
Molecular   morements  in  magnetlMtlon, 

878. 
Moon,  spectra  of,  275. 
Morsels  telegraphic  indicator,  890. 
*'  "         alphabet,  892. 

Motion  produced  by  beat,  29d. 
Muscular  electric  current,  618. 

N. 

KAiTEftnt,  vrocem  for  liquefying  gases,  200. 

MebuUe,  spci^tr^  of,  276. 

Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  their  diseorery  of 
the  docomposlkioa  of  water  by  the  bat- 
tery, 818. 

Nitrcoen,  spectrum  of,  470. 

NobilVs  Thermo-ele»iric  battery,  618. 

0. 
OxTOur,  a  magnetic  substanee,  874. 

P. 

Paob*8  electro-magnetie  loeomotiTe,  412. 
*^     pole-changer,  484. 
'*     nugneto-eiectric  machine,  48B. 


separable  helices,  450. 
♦sdlBest- 


Papin*s  digester,  159. 

Phoepboms  a  dia-msgi»etio  body,  878. 

Photography,  281. 


rays  of  the  solar  ,  «».. 

Physiologlenl  eOeets  ef  the  battsiy,  6281 
Plate  electrical  maehine,  au2. 
Paints  of  resemblanoe  bet^ 


galranie  eleetricHy,  840,  fiUS. 
of  difietcoee,  841, 488, 600. 
Polartattion  of  heat,  76. 
••  of  light,  262. 


for  Balfuoie 
tion,«a. 
Poles  of  Toltrie  battery,  807,  Sn. 
PooitiTs  and  negative  poles  of  the  batlay, 

hov  determined,  810. 
Potassinm,  spsetnui  of,  270. 
Preesure,  liov  transmitted  ftwn  boOsr  to 

eyMndar,  160. 
Prism,  its  eifaet  on  the  solar  beam,  25& 
Proeyon,  spectium  of,  286,275. 
Pfiigiesa  of  diseoTetj  in  galmnle  Induced 

eleeCridty,  and  faMlnetlaa  ceils,  606. 
of  diseoveiy  in  rteetronnsagnetlsm,  421. 
Propagation  of  prearare  tlmagh  flnhis,  149L 
Pulse  glass,  186. 
PynMMter,  Saaidl's,  IIOl 


RA9UTI0V  of  heat,  42. 

Bain  and  snow,  production  of,  explained, 

228. 
Reaumur's  thermometer,  106. 
lUflection  of  tight,  250. 

"         of  heat,  48. 
Reflecting  galTanometer,  Thomson^,  MO, 

882,404,406. 
Register  thermometers,  106. 
Ilemoval  of  atmosplierio  pieosuie  hasteau 

etaporation,  188. 
Re(hu:tkm  of  light,  251. 
Refknctory  substances,  121. 
Beftangibllity  of  heat,  alteration  in,  74. 

of  light,  alteration  hi,  269. 
Retardation  of  telegraphic  signals,  402L 
Ritchie's  improTed  Aulmikorff's  eoO,  4flOL 
Ruhmkorirs  ooU,  induction  coQ,  464. 

mechanical  effects  of,  464. 

physiological  effects,  461. 

lieating  effects,  464. 

luminous  effects,  467. 

chemical  effects  of,  475. 

dissected,  454. 

decomposition  of  steam  by,  476. 

conTenkm  of  carbon  Into  diaaaood,  477. 
Rumford 'S  eaqaeriments  on  heat  of  frietion, 
242. 

experiments  on  conducting  pow  of 
materials  used  for  cloiliiitf,  29. 
Rubidium,  269. 


Salts,  efftet  of,  in  lowering 
120. 

eflbctsof,  In  raising  bdUng  petal,  ISA. 
Sand  batteiy,  898. 
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Baxtoa'f  iiuigiMto-«LnMfO  mftchlne,  480. 
BMMUMtArj  iDdoMd  euxraiitt  ttf  cioetriotiy, 
428. 
'*       deeompoddon  by  the  bftttaiy, 
855. 
Sheathing  of  ahipg,  how  pvoteeted,  886. 
Siemens'  magneto-eleetrio  Bwohtee,  486. 
Siriiu,  speetrnm  c^  276. 
Smee'e  battery,  88/. 
Sodium,  spectrum  of,  270. 
Solar  llpit,  elTeot  of,  on  plants,  278. 
*'       **       **     on  ebemkal  oompcmnds, 
279. 
Solids,  peculiar  properties  of,  4. 
BoUdiilcatioa  otoItcs  heat,  117. 

'*  ofcarboniDacid,196. 

Sources  of  heat,  282. 
Sparh  obtained  fnua  siagnety  441. 
Spedfio  heat,  210. 

**       "    determhied  by  mixtore,  211. 
"       "    detennined  by  rate  of  oooliog, 

218. 
*'       '*    deternifaMdhyttme,Z]2. 
"       **    of  gsses,  detennlnea  by  Beg- 

nault,  219. 
"       **    detennined  by  ice  tndted.  214 
**       **    altered  by  alteration  of  pnys- 

ical  state,  221. 
**       *'    altered  by  alteration  ot  den- 
sity, 220. 
"        "    of  solids,  216. 
"        "    of  liquids,  216. 
"       "    of  water,  216. 
"       "    of  gases,  217. 
Spectra  of  the  Nebul»  crossed  by  bright 
Unes,285,  276. 
of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Caesium,  and 
Knbidium,  compared   with  Fraun- 
hofer'a  lines,  270. 
of  artificial  light  and  colored  flames, 
262.  ' 

prqjectlon  of.  on  screen,  266. 
Spectroscope,  268. 
Spectrum-analysis,  266. 

*»  «»         made  by  RuhmkorflTs 

coil,  478. 
Spheroidal  state,  160. 
Stan,  spectra  of,  2i6. 
Statham's  fuse,  466. 
Steam,  latent  heat  of,  180. 
"     elastic  force  of,  188. 
"     used  ezpanslTely,  166. 
"     temperature  of,  at  difTerent  press- 
ures, 166. 
"     electricity  of,  806. 
^     engine,  tho  InTention  of,  by  Watt, 

*'     condensation  of,  in  condenser,  its 
invention  described  by  Watt,  179. 
*'     engine,  condensing  and   non-con- 
densing,   how    disttngnished, 
142. 
**     superheated,  158. 
Still,  Ibr  distillation,  164. 
Submarine  telegraphic  cables^JOS. 
Sulphate  of  copper  battery,  882. 


T. 

Tabu  of  eondnetlng  poww  for  heat,  27. 
oondneting  power  far  heat  compared 
with  conducting  power  fin:  eleetri- 
ci^,28. 
of  Melioni,  showing  the  amount  of  heat 
ftom  difbrent  sources,  transmitted 
by  diflBrent  substances,  60. 
of  Helloni,  showing  the  amount  of  heat 
firam  the  ssne  souroe  that  Is  trans- 
mitted by  different  substances,  68. 
showing  the  different  temperature  of 
the  r^rs  of  heat  of  different  refran- 
gibUity  fontained  in  tiia  solar  spec- 
trum, 69. 
of  relative  expansion  of  different  sol- 
ids, 82. 
of  Regnault.  sliowing  the  pressure  of 
steam  at  different  temperatures,  156. 
of  Begnault,  showing  the  sum  of  sensi- 
ble and  latent  heat  in  steam  at  difiier* 
ent  temperatures,  167. 
of  Begnault,  stMwing  the  elastic  forco 
of  watery  vapor  at  dUEnrent  temper* 
atures,  177. 
of  density  of  vapors  at  the  bdling 
points  of  their   liquids,   compared 
with  that  of  air,  180. 
of  temperatures   at  which   different 

gases  soUdlfy,  199. 
of  spedflc  heat  of  solids  of  equal  weight 

between  82*>  and  212«,  216. 
of  specific  heat  of  liquids,  217. 
of  I>elaroche  and  Berard,  of  spedfio 

heat  of  gases,  218. 
of  Regnault,  of  specific  heat  of  gases, 

219. 
of  rise  (rf*  specific  heat  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature, 221. 
of  heat  nroduced  by  various  combusti- 
bles, m 
of  electro-negative  and  electro-podtivo 

bodies,  861. 
of  magnetic  and  dia-magnetlo  bodies, 

876. 
of  Morsels  telegraphic  alphabet,  892. 
of  velocity  of  telegraphic  current,  401. 
of  direction  of  induced  currents  up  to 

the  ninth  order,  4S8. 
comparative  coet  of  light,  617. 
Transfer  of  solids  in  voltaic  arc,  815. 
Tangent  galvanometer,  879. 
Telegraph,  magnetic,  887. 
Telgraphio  batteries,  896. 
"         manipulator,  892. 
**         relay,  898. 
Temperature,  increase  of,  with  increase  of 

depth  beneath  the  surftce,  288. 
Thallium,  269. 

Thomson^s  reflecting  galvanometer,  40& 
Thermo^hroeiB,  or  calorific  tint,  72. 
*•      electric  battery,  612. 
<*       electricity,  610. 
(*      multiplier  of  Melloni,  614. 
Thermometers,  100. 

"  Bregnet's  metallic,  110. 


THB 


6o0 


WOL 


jnMEtnomtten,  Fahrenheit,  106. 
Centigrmde.  1U6. 
'  Reuimor,  106. 

|ny.Tinnnrn    and   ^Iniinntn 

109. 
Rutherford's   aelf-regista^ 

iag,  100. 
comparlfloit  of  tbiIoub  Boales 

of,  107. 
gntdnstion  of,  106. 
tests  of  aoeoTKcy  of,  106. 
Torpedo,  618. 
InuisiiilMton  of  heat,  67. 

"  of  telegraphic  mewagas,  896. 

Triple  ohAxactar  of  solar  light,  2S0. 


*< 


U. 


UiUNZUXglasBylOS. 

V. 

Taltis  of  iteamMBngtne,  168. 

Yaporixation,  126. 

Tapor,  amount  of,  fn  the  air,  188. 

**     in  the  atmosphere,  aJBeota  its  bulk 
and  density,  180. 
Tapon  differ  in  latent  heat,  180. 
Vekwity  of  telegza^iie  oirrait,  401. 


Tihratkms,  number  of,  isqaligd 

ent  oolocs,  256. 
Tolta,  the  inventor  of  the  roltaie  pile,  SM. 
Tolta'8  theory.  813. 
VoLtaie  pile,  814. 

"        "    theory  of  ,  815. 
VoIta.eleetrio  indacdon,  ^28. 

«     magneto-electrio  induction,  442 
Voltameter,  862. 

W. 

WiTn,  decompoied  by  a  proeeaa  of  polar- 
ixatioQ  and  transftr,  861. 
expandon  of,  in  cooling,  97. 
fkvedng  of,  in  zed-faot  eapenle,  164. 
firoaen  by  its  own  eraponUon,  183L 
spedilo  heat  of;  216. 
evolution  of  heat  of,  In  fbeecfaig,  117. 
msodmnm  densi^  of,  96. 
expansion  of;  In  freezing,  96. 
Weight  of  great  importance  in  dMniatsT, 
14.  l4Se. 

Tnieatatone's    magneto-deoMs  nmA 
Wilde^B  magnetb-electKle  "— ^Mw^,  4S^. 
WoUastfln'B  Cryophoras,  186. 
**         Hypaometer,  188. 
•*        8team-bnlb,14a. 
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Weisbach's  Mechanics* 

New  and  Revised  Edition. 

m 

8vo.     Cloth.     $10.60. 

A  MANUAL   OF  THE   MECHANICS  OF  ENGINEERING, 

and  of  the  Construction  of  Macliines.  By  JiTLnis  Weisbach,  Ph. 
D.  Translated  from  the  fourth  augmented  and  improved  Ger- 
man edition,  by  Ecelet  B.  Coxe,  A.M.,  Mining  Engineer.  Yol. 
I. — Theoretical  Mechanics.  1,100  pages,  and  902  wood-cut 
illustrations. 

Abstract  of  Contents,— Xntroduction  to  the  Calculus— The  General 
Principles  of  Ifeohanics — Phoronomics,  or  the  Purely  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Motion — ^Mechanics,  or  the  Greneral  Physical  Theory  of  Motion—  Statics  of 
Rigid  Bodies — The  Application  of  Statics  to  Elasticity  and  Strength — Dynam- 
ics of  Rigid  Bodies— Statics  of  Fluids —Dynamics  of  Fluids — The  Theoty 
of  Oscillation,  etc. 

"  The  present  edition  is  an  entirely  new  work,  greatly  extended  and  very- 
much  improved.  It  forms  a  text-book  which  must  find  its  way  into  the  hands, 
not  only  of  every  student,  but  of  every  engineer  who  desires  to  refresh  lus  mem- 
ory or  acquire  clear  ideas  on  doubtful  points.'* — Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

**  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  thorough  course  of  study  and 
education  as  such  shall  be  demanded  of  the  practising  engineer,  and  with  th^^ 
view  we  are  glad  to  welcome  this  translation  to  our  tongue  and  shores  of 
of  the  most  able  of  the  educators  of  Europe." — The  Technologist, 
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Francis'  Lowell  Hydraulics. 

Third  EditUnu 

4to.     Cloth.    $15.00. 

LOWELL  HTDRAULIO  EXPERIMENTS  —  being  a  Selec- 
tion from  Experiments  on  Hydraulio  Motors,  on  the  Flow  vf 
Water  over  Weirs,  and  in  Open  Canals  of  Uniform  Bectangular 
Section,  made  at  Lowell,  Mass.  By  J.  B.  Erakcis,  Civil  Engineer. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  including  many  Nevr  Ex- 
periments on  Gauging  *  Water  in  Open  Canals,  and  on  the  Flow 
through  Submerged  Orifices  and  Diverging  Tubes.  With.  23 
copperplates,  beautifully  engraved,  and  about  100  new  pages  of 
text 

'  THd  work  is  divided  into  parts.  Pabt  L,  on  hydraalic  motors,  indades 
ninety-two  experiments  on  an  improved  Fonmeyron  Turbine  Watcr-Whecly 
of  about  two  hundred  horso-power,  with  rules  and  tables  for  the  ooDstructioxi 
of  similar  motors ;  thirteen  experiments  on  a  model  of  a  oentre-vent  water- 
wheel  of  the  most  simple  design,  and  thirty-nine  experiments  on  a  oentie-Teat 
water-wheel  -of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  horse-power. 

Pabt  II.  includes  seventy-four  experiments  made  for  the  puiposo  of  deter- 
mining the  form  of  the  formula  for  computing  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs; 
nine  experiments  on  the  effect  of  back-water  on  the  flow  over  weirs;  eig^htj- 
eijht  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  formula  for  oom- 
putiag  the  flow  over  weirs  of  regular  or  standard  forms,  with  several  tables 
of  oomparisons  of  the  new  formula  with  the  result^  obtained  by  former  experi- 
menters; Ave  experiments  on  the  flow  over  a  dam  in  which  the  crest  waa  of  the 
same  form  as  that  built  by  the  Essex  Company  across  the  Herrimack  Hiver  at 
Lawrenoe,  Massachusetts;  twenty-one  experiments  on  the  effect  of  observing 
the  depths  of  water  on  a  weir  at  different  distances  from  the  weir ;  an.  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining-  roles  for 
g.iuging  streams  of  water  in  open  canals,  with  tables  for  &cilitating  tho  same ; 
and  one  hundred  and  one  ^periments  on  the  discharge  of  water  throag;-h  sub- 
merged orifices  and  diverging  tubes,  the  whole  being  fully  illusizBted  by 
twenty-three  double  plates  engraved  on  copper. 

In  1855  the  proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimack  Hivc^r  oon- 
sonted  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  contained  a 
teleotioB  of  the  most  important  hydraulio  experiments  made  at  Lowell  up  to 
that  time.  In  this  edition  the  principal  hydraulio  experiments  made  therc^ 
subsequent  to  1855,  have  be^u  added,  including  the  important  scries  abovo 
mentioned,  for  determining  rules  for  the  gauging  the  flow  of  water  in  optn 
'canals,  and  the  interesting  series  on  the  flow  through  a  submerged  Venturi** 
ibe,  in  which  a  larger  flow  was  obtained  than  any  we  find  reoozdod. 


2>.   VAJSr  NOSTMAirD. 


Williamson's  Meteorological  Tables. 

4to.    Flexible  Cloth.    $2.50. 

PRACTICAL  TABLES  IN  METEOROLOGY  AND  HYPSO- 
METRY,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  Barometer.  By  Col. 
R  S.  Williamson,  U.  S.  A. 


Merriirs  Iron  Truss  Bridges, 

Third   Edition* 

4to.    aotibu    $5.00. 

IRON  TRUSS  BRIDGES  FOR  RAILROADS.  The  Method  of 
Calculating  Strains  in  TrosseB,  with  a  oare^  comparison  of  vthe 
most  prominent  Trusses,  in  reference  to  economy  in  combination, 
etc.,  etc.  By  Brevet  Colonel  William  E.  Mebrill,  U.S.A., 
Major  Corps  of  Engineers.  Nino  lithographed  plates  of  illustra- 
tions. 

**  The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  basis  for  sound  reform  in  this 
feature  of  railroad  engineering,  l^y  throwing  '  additional  light  upon  the 
method  of  calculating  the  miiTiTn^i  strains  that  can  oome  upon  any  part  of  a 
bridge  truss,  and  upon  the  manner  of  proportioning  each  part,  so  that  it  shall 
be  aa  strong  relatiyely  to  its  own  strains  as  any  other  part,  and  so  that  the 
entire  bridge  may  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  several  times  as  great  strains 
as  the  greatest  that  can  come  upon  it  in  actual  use.' " — Scientific  American, 

**  The  author  has  ptesented  his  views  in  a  dear  and  intelligent  manner,  and 
the  ingenuity  displayed  in  coloring  the  figures  so  as  to  present  certain  facts 
to  the  eye  forms  no  inappreciable  part  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  *  formulsd  for  obtaining  the  streng^,  volume,  and  weight  of  a  oast- 
iron  pillar  under  a  strain  of  compression,'  wiU  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  make  investigations  involving  these  conditions.  As 
a  whole,  the  work  has  been  well  done." — BoUlroad  OazeUe,  Cliicago. 


Allan's  Theory  of  Arches. 

18mo.    Boards.    50  cts. 

THEORY  OF  ARCHES.     By  Prof.  W.  Allan,  formerly  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.     Illustrated. 

"This  little  volume  is  an  amplification  and  explanation  of  Prot  Rankin^''' 
chapters  on  this  subject. " 
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Sbreve  on  Bridges  and  Iloo&. 

8to,  87  wood-cut  illastraiions.   Cloth.    $5.00. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEENQTH  OF  BRIDGES  A^'I) 
ROOFS — oomprising  tho  determiiiation  of  Algebraic  formulas 
for  Strains  in  Ilorizontal,  Inclined  or  Rafter,  Triangular,  Bow- 
string, Lenticular  and  other  Trusses,  from  fixed  and  movLng 
loads,  with  practical  applications  and  examples,  for  the  use  of 
Students  and  Engineers.  By  Samxtei;  H.  SniiEVE,  A.M.,  Civil 
Engineer. 

"On  the  whole,  Mr.  Shreve  has  produced  a  book  which  is  the  simplest, 
clcart»8t,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  systematic  and  with  the  best  math- 
ematical reasoning  of  any  work  upon  the  same  subject  iu  the  language."— 
BaUroad  Gazette. 

"  From  the  unusually  dear  language  in  which  Mr.  Shreve  has  given  every 
Btateinent,  the  Htudeiit  will  have  but  himself  to  blame  if  he  does  not  become 
thorough  master  of  tho  subject."— //'>/«?<?/*  Mining  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Shreve  hns  produced  a  work  that  must  alwaj-s  take  hiffh  mnk  a?  a 
text-book,  «  *  ♦  and  uo  Bridge  Engineer  should  b©  without  it,  as  a 
valuable  work  of  reference,  and  one  that  will  frequently  assist  him  out  of 
ditiiculties."— Z^ranA;/*/^  Institute  Journal. 


The  Kansas  City  Bridge. 

4to.    Cloth.    $6.03 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REGIMEN  OP  THE  MIS- 
SOURI  BIVER,  and  a  description  of  the  Methods  used  fur 
Founding  in  that  River.  By  0.  Chantjte,  Chief  Engineer,  and 
Geobge  Morisox,  Assistant  Engineer. '  Illustrated  with,  iivo 
lithographic  views  and  twelve  plates  of  plans. 

JlkistrcUions. 
Views.— View  of  tho  Kansas  City  I  tion  Works,  Pier  No.  8.  IV.  FoandA- 


Bridg^,  August  2,  1869.  Lowering 
Caisson  No.  1  into  position.  Caisson 
for  Pier  No.  4  hrought  into  position. 
View  of  Foundation  Works,  Pier  No. 
4.    Pi«No.  1. 

Plates. — ^I.  Hap  showing  location 

of  Bridge.    II.  Water  Record — Cross 

Section  of  River — Profile  of  Crossing 

— Pontoon  Protection.      III.    Water 

>eadener — Caisson   No.  d — Founda 


tion  Works,  Pier  No.  4.  V.  Found.i- 
tion  Works,  Pier  No.  4.  VL  Caiasoa 
No.  5 — Sheet  Piling  at  Pier  K"o-  6 — 
Details  of  Dredges — Pile  Shoe — Beton 
Box.  VIL  Masonry — ^Draw  Protec- 
tion—False Works  between  Piers  3 
and   4.      VIIL    Floating    Derricks 

IX.  General  Elevation — iT^Ofeot  span. 

X.  248  feet  span.  XL  Phias  of  I>r3w. 
XII.  Strain  Diagrams. 


7>.  VAIi  irOSTRAJSTD. 


Clarke's   Quincy  Bridge. 

4to.    aoih.    $7.60. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IRON  RAILWAY  Bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Quincj,  Illinois.    By  Thohas  Cubus  Clabee, 

.  Chief  Engineer.  Illusirated  with  twenty-one  lithographed 
plans. 

lUustratuma, 


Plates. — Gknexal  Flan  of  Miasis- 
cappi  River  at  Quincy,  showing  loca- 
tion of  Bridge.  Ila.  General  Sections 
of  Mississippi  River  at  Qtiincy,  show- 
ing location  of  Bridge.  Ub.  General 
Sections  of  MLssissippi  River  at  Quin- 
oy,  showing  location  of  Bridge.  III. 
General  Sections  of  Mississippi  River 
at  Quincy,  showing  location  of  Bridge. 
IV.  Plans  of  Masonry.  V.  Diagram 
of  Spans,  showing  the  Dimensions, 
Arrangement  of  Panels,  ei».  VI.  Two 
hnndrcd  and  fifty  feet  span,  and  de- 
tails, yil.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  Pivot  Draw.  VIIL  Details  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  Draw. 
IX.  Ice-Breakers,  Foundations  of  Piers 
and  Abutments,  Water  Table,  and 


Curve  of  Deflections.  X  Founda- 
tions of  Pier  2,  in  Process  of  Con- 
struction. XI.  Foundations  of  Pior 
3,  and  its  Protection.  XII.  Founda- 
tions of  Pier  3,  in  Process  of  Construo- 
tion,  and  Steam  Dredge.  XTTT.  Foun- 
dations of  Piers  5  to  18,  in  Process 
of  Construction.  XIV.  False  Works^ 
showing  Process  of  Handling  and  Set- 
ting  Stone.  XV.  False  Works  for 
Raising  Iron  Work  of  Superstructure. 
XVL  Steam  Dredge  used  in  Founda- 
tions 9  to  18.  XVn.  Single  Bucket 
Dredge  used  in  Foundations  of  Bay 
Piers.  XVIII.  Saws  used  for  Cut- 
ting Piles  under  water.  XIX.  Sand 
Pump  and  Concrete  Box.  XX  Ma- 
sonry Travelling  Crane. 


Whipple  on  Bridge  Building. 

Svo,  Illustrated.    Cloth.    $4.00. 

AN  ELEMENTAEY  AND  PEACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 
BRIDGE  BUILDING.  An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of 
the  Author's  original  work.  By  S.  Whipple,  C.  E.,  Inventor  of 
the  Whipple  Bridges,  &c.  Second  Edition. 

The  design  has  been  to  develop  from  Fundamental  Principles  a  system  easy 
of  comprehension,  and  such  as  to  enable  the  attentive  reader  and  student  to 
judge  understandingly  for  himself,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  plans 
and  combinations,  and  to  adopt  for  use  such  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the 
oases  he  may  have  to  deal  with. 

It  is  hoped  the  work  may  prove  an  appropriate  Text-Book  upon  the  subject 
treated  of,  for  the  Engineering  Student,  and  a  useful  manual  for  the  Pract* 
Ing  Engineer  and  Bridge  Builder. 
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Stoney  on  Strains* 

New  and  JRevised  Edition,  with  nunteraua  iUustraHans. 

Royal  8yo,  864  pp.    doth.    $12.50. 

THE  THEORY  OF  STRAINS  IN  GIRDERS  and  Similar  Struo- 
tures,  with  Observations  on  the  Application  of  Theory  to  Practice, 
and  Tables  of  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials.     By 

.  BnrDOK  B.  Stonby,  B.  A. 


Roebling's  Bridges. 

ImpeGtial  folio.    Cloth.    $25.00. 

liONG  AND  SHORT  SPAN  RAILWAY  BRIDGES.  By  Jew 
A.  RoEBLDTG,  C.  E.  Illustrated  with  large  copperplate  engray- 
ings  of  plans  and  views. 

List  of  Plates 

1.  Faxabolic  Truss  Bailwaj  Bridg^.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Details  of  Panbolio 
Trass,  with  centre  spaa  500  feet  in  the  clear.  7.  Flan  and  View  of  a  Bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River,  at  St.  Louis,  for  railway  and  common  travoL  8,  9, 
10,  11, 12.  Details  and  View  of  St.  Louis  Bridge.  13.  Bailroad  Bridge  over 
ihe  Ohio. 


Diedrichs'  Theory,  of 

8vo.    Cloth.    $5.00. 

A  Compendium  for  the  Calculation  and  Construction  of  Bridges, 
Roofs,  and  Cranes,  with  the  Application  of  Trigonometrical 
Notes.  Containing  the  most  comprehensive  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Residting  Strains  for  a  permanent  Load,  as  also  for 
*a  combined  (Permanent  and  Rolling)  Load.  In  two  sectiona 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  By  Johk  DrEi>. 
BiCHS.     Illustrated  by  numerous  plates  and  diagrams. 

**  The  want  of  a  compact,  universal  and  popular  treatise  on  the  Oonsime- 
tion  of  Roofe  and  Bridges — especially  one  treating  of  the  influence  of  a  varia- 
ble load — and  the  unsatisfactory  essays  of  different  authors  on  tlio  oubj^ot, 

'-■iced  me  to  prepare  ihis  work." 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND. 


Jacob  on  Retaining  Walls. 

18mo.    Boards.  50cts. 

PEACTIOAL  DESIGNING  OP  EETAINING  WALLS.      By 
Abthub  Jacob,  A.  B. 


Oampin  on  Iron  Roofs. 

Large  8yo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

ON  THE  OONSTEUOnON  OF  lEON  EOOFS.  A  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Treatise.  By  Feancis  Camput.  With  wood-cuts 
and  plates  of  Hoofs  lately  executed. 

^  The  mathematical  formulas  are  of  an  elementary  kind,  and  the  process 
admits  of  an  easy  extension  so  as  to  embrace  the  prominent  yarietiee  of  iron 
truss  bridges.  The  treatise,  though  of  a  practical  scientific  character,  may  bo 
easily  mastered  by  any  one  familiar  with  elementary  meohaiucs  and  '^isxLQ 
trigonometry." 

HoUey's  Railway  Practice* 

IvoL  folio.    Cbth.    $12.00. 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  RAILWAY  PRACTICE,   in 

the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam,  including  the  materials 
and  constructiGH  of  Coal-burning  Boilers,  Combustion,  the  Varia- 
ble Blast,  Vaporization,  Circulation,  Super-heating,  Supplying 
and  Heating  Feed-water,  &c.,  and  the  adaptation  of  Wood  and 
Coke-buriiing  Engines  to  Coal-buming ;  and  in  Permanent  Way, 
including  Road-bed,  Sleepers,  Rails,  Joint  Fastenings,  Street 
Railways,  &c.,  &c.  By  ALEXAirD£K  L.  Hollet,  B.  P.  Witii  77 
lithographed  plates. 

'*  This  is  an  elaborate  treatise  by  one  of  our  ablest  oivU  engineers,  on  the  con- 
struotion  and  use  of  locomotives,  with  a  few  chapters  on  the  building  of  LaII- 
Toods.  »  *  *  All  these  subjects  are  treated  by  the  author,  who  is  i 
first-class  railroad  engineer,  in  both  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  manner.  Tho 
facts  and  ideas  are  well  arranged,  and  presented  in  a  clear  and  simple  style, 
accompanied  by  beautiful  engravings,  and  we  presume  the  work  will  be  regard' 
ed  as  indispensable  by  all  who  are  interested  in  a  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  rolling  stock,  or  the  working  of  locomotlYes.'' — SdeTiiiflc 
American. 
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Henrici's  Skeleton  Structnres. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

SKELETON  STEUCTUEE8,  especially  in  their  Application  to 
the  building  of  Steel  and  Iron  Bridges.  By  Olaus  J^fmucL 
With  folding  plates  and  diagrams. 

Bj  presentiiig  these  general  examinationfl  on  Skeleton  Stmctnres^  -«ith 
partionlar  application  for  Suspetided  Bridgee,  to  Engineers,  I  Yentnre  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  Trill  receive  these  theoretical  results  with  soiiie  confi- 
denoei  even  although  an  opportunity  id  wanting  to  oomparo  them  with  practi- 
oal  results.  O.  H. 


Useful  Information  for  Railway  Men* 

Pocket  form.    Morocco,  gilt,  $2.00. 

Compiled  by  W.  G.  Hamilton,  Engineer.     Sixth   edition,  reyised 
and  enlarged.     570  pages. 

'*  It  embodies  many  valuable  formulaB  and  recix)es  useful  for  railway  m.en, 
and,  indeed,  for  almost  every  class  of  x>ersons  in  the  world.  The  *  infoiraa- 
tion '  comprises  some  valuable  formulae  and  rules  for  the  oonstmctioa  oi 
boilers  and  engines,  masonry,  properties  of  steel  and  iron,  and  the  s^ozigth 
of  materials  gencraHy." — Railroad  Oazeiie,  ClUcago, 


HoUey's  Ordnance  and  Armor. 

488  Engravings.    Half  Roan,  $10.00.    Half  Kuaaia,  |12.00. 

A  TREATISE  ON  OKDNAKTCE  AND  ARMOR— Embracing 
Descriptions,  Discussions,  atod  Professional  Opinions  conc5eming 
the  Matebial,  Eabeicatioit,  Requirements,  Capabilities,  and  En- 
durance of  European  and  American  Guns,  for  Naval,  Sea  Coast, 
and  Iron-clad  Warfare,  and  their  Riplinq,  PBOJEcni.Es,  and 
BEEEcn-LoADmG ;  also.  Results  of  Experiments  against  Armor, 
from  Official  Records,  with  an  Appendix  referring  to  Ghin-Cotton, 
Hooped  Ghms,  etc.,  etc.  By  Ai.EXAin)BR  L.  HoLLEr,  B,  P.  94^ 
pages,  493  Engravings,  and  147  Tables  of  Results,  etc. 
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Kirkwood  on  Filtration. 

4to.     Cloth.    $15.00. 

BEPORT  ON  THE  FILTRATION  OF  RIVER  WATERS,  for 
the  Supply  of  Cities,  as  practised  in  Europe,  made  to  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  St  Louis.  By  Ja:ue3  P. 
Kirkwood.     Illustrated  by  30  double-plate  engravings. 

Contents. — ^Report  on  Filtration — London  "Works,  Qeneral — Chelsea 
Water  "Works  and  Filters— -Lambeth  Water  Works  and  Filters— South wark 
and  Vaoxhall  Water  Works  and  Filters — Grand  Jonction  Water  Works  and 
Filters— West  Middlesex  Water  Works  and  Filters— New  RiTer  Water 
Works  and  Filters— East  London  Water  Works  and  Filter»— Leicester  Water 
"Works  and  Filters— York  Water  Works  and  Filters— Liyerpool  Water  Works 
and  Filters— Edinburgh  Water  Works  and  Filters— Dublin  Water  Works 
and  Filters — Perth  Water  Works  and  Filtering  GkJlery — ^Berlin  Water 
Works  and  Filters — ^Hamburg  Water  Works  and  BeserToirs — ^Altona  Water 
Works  and  Filters — Tours  Water  Works  and  Filtering  Canal — Angers  Water 
Works  and  Filtering  Galleries — Nantes  Water  Works  and  filters — Lyons 
Water  Works  and  Filtering  Celeries — ^Toulouse  Water  Works  and  Filtering 
Galleries — Marseilles  Water  Works  and  Filters — Genoa  Water  Works  and 
Filtering  Galleries — Leghorn  Water  Works  and  Cisterns — Wakefield  Water 
Works  and  Filters — ^Appendix. 


Tanner  on  Roll-Turning. 

1  YoL  8to.  and  1  yoL  plates.     $10.00. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ROLL-THRNINO  FOR  THE  MANUFAC^ 
TURU  OF  IRON.  By  Peteh  Totwke.  Translated  and  adapted. 
By  JouK  B.  Peabse,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works.  With 
numerous  wood-cuts,  8vo.,  together  with  a  folio  atlas  of  10  litho- 
graphed plates  of  Rolls,  Measurements,  &c. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  a  clear,  elaborate,  and  praotioal  treatise  upon 
the  department  of  iron  manufacturing  operations  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  writer  states  in  his  preface,  that  for  twenty-five  yeaj^  he  has  felt  tho 
necessity  of  such  a  work,  and  has  evidently  brought  to  its  preparation  the 
fruits  of  experience,  a  painstaking  regard  for  accuracy  of  statement,  and  a 
desire  to  furnish  information  in  a  style  readily  understood.  The  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  interested,  either  in  the  general  practice  of 
mechanical  engineering,  or  the  special  branch  of  manufacturing  operations  ta 
which  the  work  relates.'* — American  ArtiBan, 
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Jacob  on  Storage  Reservoirs. 

18mo.    Boards    50  cts. 

THE   DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STORAGE 
RESERVOIRS.     By  Arthur  Jacob,  B.  A.    With  tables  and  ^ 
wood-cuts  representing  sections,  etc. 


Hewson  on  Embankments. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  EMBANKING  LANDS 

from  River  Floods,  as  applied  to  the  Levees  of  the  MississippL 
By  William  ELewson,  Civil  Engineer. 


"  This  is  a  valnablo  treatise  on  the  prinoiples  and  praotioe  of  emi 
lands  from  liyer  floods,  as  applied  to  the  Iierees  of  the  Mississippi,  hj  a  highly 
intelligent  and  experienced  engineer.  The  author  says  it  is  a  first  attempt 
to  reduce  to  order  and  to  rule  the  design,  execution,  and  measurement  of  the 
Levees  of  the  MississippL  It  is  a  most  useful  and  needed  oontribotaoii  to 
scientifio  literature. — Pfuladelphia  Ewrwng  JoumaJL 


Griiner  on  Steel. 

•8vo.  Cloth.     $3.60. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL.  By  M.  L  Ghuitbb,  tran^ 
lated  from  the  French.  By  Lenox  Smith,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  Bessemer  Process  in  the  United  States,  by  tho 
translator.     Illustrated  by  lithographed  drawings  and  wood-cuts. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  present  a  careful,  elaborate,  and  at  the 
same  time  practical  examination  into  the  phTsical  properties  of  steel,  as  well 
as  a  description  of  the  new  processes  and  mechanical  applionoes  for  its  manufac- 
ture. The  information  which  it  contains,  gathered  from  many  trustwcntliy 
sources,  will  be  found  of  much  yalue  to  the  American  steel  manufacturer, 
who  may  thus  acquaint  liimself  with  the  results  of  earful  and  elaboxBte  ex- 
periments in  other  countries,  and  better  prepare  himself  for  suoceasfnl  oom- 
X>etition  in  this  important  industry  with  foreign  makers.  The  fact  that  this 
Tolumo  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  metaUuigists  of  the  present  daj, 
^ot  fail,  we  think,  to  secure  for  it  a  favorable  consideration.— ih?9»  Aff9^ 
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Bauerman  on  Iron. 

12mo.  Cloth.     12.00. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  METALLURGY  OP  IRON.  Contain- 
ing outlines  of  the  History  of  Iron  Manufacture,  methods  of 
Assay,  and  analysis  of  Iron  Ores,  processes  of  manufacture  of 
Iron  and  Steel,  etc.,  etc.  By  H.  Bauebman.  First  American 
edition.  Revised  and  enlarged,  witli  an  appendix  on  the  Martin 
Process  for  making  Steel,  from  the  report  of  Abram  S.  Hewiti 
Illustrated  with  nimierous  wood  engravings. 

«  Thia  is  an  important  addition  to  tho  stock  of  technical  works  published  in 
this  country.  It  embodies  the  latest  facts,  disoovories,  and  processes  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  person  interested  in  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  all  technical  and  scientifio 
librariee." — Scientific  American, 


Link  and  Valve  Motions,  by  W.  S. 

Ancliincloss. 

Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  Cloth.     $3.00. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  SLIDE  VALVE  and  Link  Motion  to 
Stationary,  Portable,  !(jOComotiye  and  Marine  Engines,  with  now 
and  simple  methods  for  proportioning  the  parts.  By  William 
S.  AncHiNCLoss,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  Designed  as 
a  hand-book  for  Mechanical  Engineers,  Master  Mechanics, 
Draughtsmen  and  Students  of  Steam  Engineering.  All  dimen- 
sions of  tho  vahre  are  found  with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of 
a  Printed  Scale,  and  proportions  of  the  link  determined  without 
the  assistance  of  a  model.  Illustrated  by  87  wood-cuts  and  2 1 
lithographic  p]|tteB,  together  with  a  copperplate  engraving  of  tho 
Travel  Sccde. 

All  the  matters  we  have  mentioned  are  treated  with  a  clearness  and  absence 
of  unnecessary  verbiage  which  renders  the  work  a  pecnliarly  valuable  one. 
The  Travel  Scale  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  Mr.  A  writes 
so  ably  on  his  subject,  we  wish  he  had  written  more.  London  Bhy* 
ginecring. 

We  have  never  opened  a  work  relating  to  steam  which  seemed  to  us  better 
calculated  to  give  an  intelligent  mind  a  dear  understanding  of  the  depart' 
ment  it  discussee. — SdemUfio  American^ 
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Yalve  by  Eccentrics,  by  Prof. 
O,  W.  MacCord. 

4to.    lUustrated.    Cloth,    f4.0O. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEEATISE  ON  THE  SLIDE  VALVE  BY 
ECCENTRICS,  examining  by  methods,  tlie  action  of  the  Eccen- 
tric upon  the  Slide  Valve,  and  explaining  the  practical  proces- 
ses of  laying  out  the  movements,  adapting  the  valve  for  its 
various  duties  in  the  steam-engine.  For  the  use  of  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Machinists,  and  Students  of  valve  motions  in 
general.  By  C.  TV.  MacCokd,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Stevens'  Institute  of  Technology,  Eoboken,  N  J. 


Stillman's  Steam-Engine  Indicator. 

12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00. 

THE  STEAM-ENGINE  INDICATOR,  and  the  Improved  Mano- 
meter  Steam  and  Vacuum  Gauges ;  their  utility  and  application 
By  Paul  Stillman.     New  edition. 


Bacon's  Steam-Engine  Indicator* 

12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00.    Hor.    $1.50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  RICHARDS  STEAM-ENGINE  IN- 
DICATOR,  with  directions  for  its  use.  By  Cha&les  T.  Pobtbb. 
Revised,  with  notes  and  large  additions  as  developed  by  Amer- 
ican Practice,  with  an  Appendix  containing  useful  formuI»  and 
rules  for  Engineers.  By  F.  W.  Bacon,  M.  E.,  Member  of  th«» 
American  Society  of  Civil  EiQ^ineers.     Illustrated.  Second  Edition 

In.  this  work,  Mr.  Partor's  book  has  been  taken  as  the  basis,  bat  Mr.  Bacon 
has  adapted  it  to  American  Practice,  and  has  conferred  a  great  boon  on 
American  Engineers. — ArUmn, 


Steam  Boiler  Explosions. 

18mo.    Boards.    50  cts. 
STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.     By  Zerah  Colbdkn. 

"  It  is  full  of  practical  information,  and  serves  to  show  in  a  most  nuirked 
ler  how  very  little  one*s  knowledge  upon  the  subject  has  advanced  dorinic 
St  ten  y  ears.  "—JV:  F.  Times,  . 
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Gillmore's  Limes  and  Cements. 

Fifth  Edition,    lievisel  and  Enlargd. 

8vo.     Cloth.    $4.00. 

PEACnCAL    TREATISE    ON    LIMES,    HYDEAULIO    CE- 
MENTS, AND  MOETAES.     Papers  on  Practical  Engineering, 
U.    S.    Engineer    Department,    No.  9,   containing  Beports  of 
numerous  experiments  conducted  in  Nott  York  City,  during  the 
years  1858  to  1801,  inclusive.     By  Q.  A.  Gillmohe,  Lt.-CoL 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Army. 
With  numerous  illustrations. 

*^  This  work  contains  a  reoord  of  certain  experiments  and  researches  made 
under  the  authority  of  tho  Engineer  Bureau  of  the  War  Dex)artment  from 
1858  to  1801,  upon  tho  various  hydraulic  cements  of  tho  United  States,  and 
the  materials  for  their  manufacture.  The  experiments  were  carefully  made, 
and  are  well  reported  and  compiled. ' — Journal  Franklin  InstUuU. 


Gillmore's  Ooignet  Beton. 

Syo.    Cloth.    ^.50. 

COIGNET  BETON  AND  OTHER  ARTIFICIAL  STONE.  By 
Q.  A.  GiLLMORE,  Lt.-CoL  U,  S  Corps  of  Engineers,  Brevet 
Major-General  U.  S.  Army.    9  Plates,  Views,  etc. 

This  work  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail  the  sereral  kinds 
of  artificial  stonb  in  most  general  use  in  Europe  and  now  beginning  to  bo 
introduced  in  the  United  States,  discusses  their  properties,  relative  merits, 
and  cost,  and  describes  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  .... 
The  subject  is  one  of  special  and  growing  interest,  and  wo  commend  the  work, 
embodying  as  it  does  the  matured  opinions  of  an  experienced  engineer  and 
expert 


Gillmore  on  Roads. 

12mo.  Cloth.    In  Press. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
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Williamson  on  the  Barometer. 

4to.     aoth.    $15.00. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  BAEOMETEH  ON  SURVEYS  AND 
EECONNAISSANCES.  Port  I.  Meteorology  iu  its  Connec- 
tion with  Hypsometry.  Part  H.  Barometric  nypsometry.  By 
E.  S.  Williamson,  Bvt.  Lieut-CoL  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Corps  of 
Engineers.  With  Illustrative  Tables  and  Engravings.  Paper 
No.  15,  Professional  Papers,  Corps  of  Engmeors. 

"  San  Fbancisco,  Cal.,  Ftb,  27,  1807. 
"  (len.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army : 

"  GrENE:ii.Uj, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  in  the  following  pagos,  the 
results  of  my  investigations  in  meteorology  and  hypeometry,  made  -with  tfao 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  baromotcr  can  bo  used  as  a  reliable  instra- 
mcnt  for  dutcrmining  altitudes  on  extended  lines  of  survey  and  roooniuds- 
sanoos.  These  investigations  have  occupied  the  leisure  permitted  mo  from  my 
professional  duties  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  hope  the  results  will  bo 
deemed  of  suf&cient  value  to  have  a  place  assigned  them  among  the  printed 
professional  papers  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  S.  WILLIAMSON, 
"  Bvt.  Lt-CoL  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Corps  of  U.  S. 


Von  Cottars  Ore  Deposits. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $400. 

TREATISE  ON  OEE  DEPOSITS.  By  BBRini.otD  Tow  Cotta, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines,  Freidbeig^, 
Saxony.  Translated  from  the  second  Oennan  edition,  by 
Fuedebick  PiiiME,  Jr.,  Mining  Engineer,  and  revised  by  tho 
author,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

''  prof.  Yon  Cotta  of  the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  is  tho  author  of  tho 
best  modem  treatise  on  ore  deposits,  and  wo  are  heartily  glad  that  thia  ad- 
mirable work  has  been  translated  and  published  in  this  country.  The  trans^ 
lator,*Mr.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Freiberg,  has  had  in  hia  work 
the  groat  advantage  of  a  revision  by  the  author  himself  who  declares  in  a 
prefatory  note  that  this  may  be  considered  as  a  new  edition  (the  third)  of  hia 
own  book. 

''  It  is  a  timely  and  welcome  contribution  to  tho  literature  of  mining  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  translator  for  his  enterprise  and  §ood 
judgment  in  undertaking  its  preparation ;  while  we  recognize  with  equal  oor- 
■"'vlity  the  liberality  of  the  author  in  granting  both  permission  and 

.'* — Eostracifrom  Betfiew  in  JSnffineermg  and  Mining  JaumeL 
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Plattner's  Blow-Pipe  Analysis. 

Second  edition.    Beyised.    8vo.    Cloth.    |7.50. 

PLATTNEE'S  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUAN- 
TITATIVE ANALYSIS  WITH  THE  BLOW-PIPE.  From 
the  last  Oerman  editioa  Hevisod  and  enlarged.  Bj  Prof.  Th. 
BiCHTEu,  of  the  Boyal  Saxon  Mining  Academy.  Translated  by 
Prof.  H.  B.  Cornwall,  Assistant  in  the  Columbia  School  of 
Minesi  New  York ;  assisted  by  John  H.  Caswell.  Illustrated 
with  eighty-seven  wood-cuts  and  one  Lithographic  Plate.  5G0 
pages. 

«  Plattner's  celebrated  work  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  only  complete 
book  on  Blow-Pipe  Analysis.  The  fourth  German  edition,  edited  by  Prof, 
fiichter,  fully  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  earlier  editions  acquired  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  to 
know  that  Prof.  Richter  has  co-ox>erated  with  the  translator  in  issuing  the 
American  edition  of  the  work,  which' is  in  fact  a  fifth  edition  of  the  original 
work,  being  for  more  complete  than  the  last  Oerman  edition." — SilUman^t 
Journal 

There  is  nothing  so  complete  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Piatt- 
ner's  book  is  not  a  mere  pocket  edition ;  it  ia  intended  as  a  comprehensive  guide 
to  all  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  blow-pipe^  and  as  such  is  really  indis- 
pensable to  teachers  and  advanced  pupils. 

«  Mr.  Cornwall's  edition  is  something  more  than  a  translation,  as  it  contains 
many  corrections,  emendations  and  additions  not  to  be  found  in  the  original. 
It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  work  in  its  German  dress."— t/<7ttr»a^  of 
Applied  Chemwtry, 


Egleston's  Mineralogy. 

8vo.    Illustrated  with  34  liithographio  Plates.     Cloth.    H5a 

LECTUEES    ON  DE80EIPTIVE   MINERALOGY,    Delivered 
at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.     Br  Pbopessok  T. 

EOLESTOK. 

These  lectures  are  what  their  title  indioates,  the  lectures  on  Mineralogy 
delivered  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  C<dumbia  College.  They  have  been 
printed  for  the  students,  in  order  that  more  time  might  be  given  to  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  examining  and  determining  minerals.  The  second  part  has 
only  been  printed.  The  first  part,  comprising  crystallography  and  physical 
mineralogy,  will  be  printed  at  some  future  time. 
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Pynchon's  Chemical  Physics. 

Hew  JEditian,    Revised  and  Enlarged^ 

Gxown  8vo.     Cloth.    $3.00. 

INTEODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  THYSICS,  Designed  for  the 
Uso  of  Academies,  Colleges,  and  High.  Schools.  Illustrated  vith 
numerous  engravings,  and  containing  copious  experiments  tritli 
directions  for  preparing  them.  By  TnoaiAS  Rugoles  Pyxchot, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford. 

Hitherto,  no  work  snitablo  for  general  nae,  treating  of  all  thcno  &iibjfctJ 
within  the  limits  of  n  singlo  Tolume,  could  bo  found ;  consequently  the  atton- 
tion  they  have  rccciTcd  has  not  boon  at  all  proportionate  to  their  infportanre. 
It  is  believed  that  a  book  containing  so  much  valuable  information  within  s-* 
small  a  compass,  cannot  fail  to  meet  vrith  a  ready  sale  among  all  intelligcs: 
persons,  whilo  Professional  men,  Physicians,  31! cdical  Students,  Photograph- 
ers, Telegraphers,  Engineers,  and  Artisans  generally,  will  find  it  speciaUy 
valuable,  if  not  nearly  indispensable,  as  a  book  of  reference. 

"  'We  strongly  recommend  this  able  treatise  to  our  readers  ats  the  £ist 
work  ever  published  on  the  subject  free  from  perplexing  tcchnicalitiefl;.  la 
stylo  it  is  pure,  in  description  graphic,  and  its  ^pographical  appeaxanoe  i> 
artistic.    It  is  altogether  a  most  excellent  work." — EdedM  Medical  Journal 

**  It  treats  fully  of  Photography,  Telegpraphy,  Steam  Engines,  and  tkc 
various  appUoations  of  Electricity.  In  short,  it  is  a  carefully  prepared 
volume,  abreast  with  the  latest  scientifio  discoveties  and  inventiona.** — Mori- 
ford  CauranL 

- 

Plympton's  Blow-Pipe  Analysis. 

12mo.    Cloth.     $160. 

THE  BLOW-PIPE  :  A  Guide  to  Its  Use  in  the  Deteraiinatior 
of  Salts  and  Minerals.  Compiled  from  various  sourcep,  1'^. 
George  W.  PLYMrtpN,  C.E,,.  A.M.,  Professor  of  PhysiLu") 
Science  in  tlie  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

«  This  manual  probably  has  no  superior  in  the  English  lang^uage  as  a  text- 
book for  beginners,  or  aa  a  guide  to  the  student  working  without  a  teacher. 
To  the  latter  many  illustrations  of  the  utensils  and  apparatus  required  b 
using  the  blow-pipe,  as  well  as  the  fully  illustrated  description  of  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  will  be  especially  serviceable.*'— iV<n0  York  Teacher, 
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lire's  Dictionary* 

Siocth  Edition. 

London,  1872. 
3  vols.    Half  Russia,  $82.50. 

DICTIONAEY  OF  AETS,  MANUFACTUKES,  AND  MINES. 
By  AxDEinv  Uee,  M.D.  Sixth  edition.  Edited  by  Bobekt  Hunt, 
F.E.S.,  greatly  enlarged  and  rewritten. 


Qases  in  Coal  Mines. 

18mo.    Boards.    50  cts. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  GASES  MET  WITH 
IN  COAL  MINES.  By  the  late  J.  J.  Atkinson,  Goveni- 
ment  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  County  of  Durham,  England. 


Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Supplementary  Volume. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $9.00. 

This  Tolumo  brings  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1869,  including  also  sovcral  additions  to,  and  corrections  of,  former 
results  which  havo  appeared  in  1870  and  1871. 

*^*  Complete  Sets  of  the  Work,  New  and  Revised  edition,  including  above 
supplement.    G  vols.    8vo.     Cloth.     $62.00. 


Rammelsberg's  Chemical  Analysis. 

8vo.     aoth.    $2-25. 

GUIDE  TO  ^  COimSE  OF  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS,  ESPECIALLY  OF  MINERALS  AND  FUR- 
NACE PRODUCTS.  Illustrated  by  Examples.  By  C.  F. 
E.AMMF.LSBEBG.     Translated  by  J.  Towles,  M.D. 

This  work  has  been  translated,  and  is  now  published  expressly  for  those 
students  in  chemistry  whoso  time  and  other  studies  in  colleges  do  not  permit 
them  to  enter  upon  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  treatises  of  Frcseuius 
and  others.  It  is  tho  condensed  labor  of  a  master  in  chemistry  and  of  a  prac- 
tical analyst 
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Eliot  and  Storer's  Qualitative 
Cliemical  Analysis. 

New  EtUHitn,  Mevised. 

12mo.    Illustrated.    Cloth.     $1.50. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  MANUAL  OF  aUAUTATIVE  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS..  By  Chables  W.  Eliot  and  Fkank  R  STontiL 
Eevised  with  the  Cooperation  of  tho  Authors,  by  "William  Rip- 
ley Nichols,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

"  This  Manual  has  great  merits  as  a  practical  introduction  to  the  scieDct 
and  tho  art  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains  enough  of  the  theory  and  practioa 
of  qualitative  analysis,  ''  in  the  wet  way/'  to  bring  out  all  the  reasouing  in- 
volved in  the  science,  and  to  present  clearly  to  the  student  the  most  approved 
methods  of  tho  art.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  exercises  and  experiments  ia 
the  laboratory;  and  yet  its  classifications  and  manner  of  treatment  are  so 
systematic  and  logical  throughout,  as  to  adapt  it  in  a  high  degree  to  that 
higher  class  of  students  generally  who  desire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
practical  methods  of  arriving  at  scientific  facts.'* — LufJieran  Obtener, 

"  Wo  wish  every  academical  class  in  the  land  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fifty  exercises  of  two  hours  each  necessary  to  master  this  book.  Chemistry 
would  ccaso  to  bo  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  and  become  a  pleasant  experi- 
mental and  intellectual  recreation.  We  heartily  commend  this  little  volume 
to  the  notice  of  thobe  teachers  who  believe  in  using  the  soienoes  as  moans  of 
mental  discipline.*' — College  CourarvL 


Craig's  Decimal  System. 

Square  82mo.    Limp.    50c 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES.  An  Account  of  the  Decimal 
System,  with  Tables  of  Conversion  for  Commercial  and  Scientific 
Uses.     By  B.  F.  Ceaig,  M.  D.  * 

'*  The  most  lucid,  accurate,  and  useful  of  all  the  hand-books  on  this  subject 
that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  gives  forty Hseven  tables  of  comparison  between  the 
English  and  French  denominations  of  length,  area,  capacity,  weight,  and  tho 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  thermometers,  with  clear  instructions  how  to  use 
them ;  and  to  this  practical  portion,  which  helps  to  make  the  transition  aa 
easy  as  possible,  is  prefixed  a  scientific  explanation  of  tho  errors  in  the  metzio 
vstcm,  and  how  they  may  be  corrected  in  tho  laboratory." — NatiotL, 
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Nugent  on  Optics. 

12mo.     aoth.    $2.00 

TREATISE  ON  OPTICS ;  or,  Light  and  Sight,  theoretically  and 
practically  treated ;  ^^ith  the  application  to  Pine  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Pursuits.  By  E.  Nugent.  With  one  hundred  and  three 
illustrations. 

"  This  book  is  of  a  praotioal  rather  than  a  theoretical  kind,  and  is  de- 
signed to  afford  accarate  and  complete  information  to  all  interested  in  appli- 
cations of  thesdence." — Bffwnd  Table, 


Barnard's  Metric  System. 

8yo.     Brown  doth.     |3.00. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Now  York,  at  Albany,  August,  1871.  By  Fkebeeick 
A.  P.  Baknam),  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 
Second  edition  from  the  Revised  edition  printed  for  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  College.     Tinted  paper. 

"  It  is  the  best  summaiy  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  metric  weights 
and  measures  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  only  because  it  contains  in 
small  space  the  leading  &ct8  of  the  case,  but  because  it  puts  the  advocacy  of 
that  system  on  the  only  tenable  grounds,  namely,  the  great  convenience  of  a 
decimal  notation  of  weight  and  measure  as  well  as  money ,  the  value  of  inter- 
national uniformity  in  the  matter,  and  the  fact  that  this  metric  system  is 
adopted  auA.  in  general  use  by  the  majority  of  civilized  nations.'* — 2'?i6l^aiioiu 


Butler  on  Ventilation. 

18mo.    Boards.    60  cts. 

VENTILATION    OP    BUILDINGS.      By    W.    F.    Bctler. 
Illustrated. 

"  As  death  by  insensible  soflPocation  is  ono  of  the  prominent  causes  .which 
swell  our  biUs  of  mortality,  we  commend  this  Itook  to  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropists 03  well  OS  to  architects." — Boston  Globe. 
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Harrison's  Mechanic's  Tool-Book. 

12mo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

MECHANIC'S  TOOL  BOOK,  with  practical  rules  and  suggestions, 
for  the  use  of  Machinists,  Iron  Workers,  and  others.  By  W.  B. 
Harrison,  Associate  Editor  of  the  "  American  Artisan."  Illustra- 
ted with  44  engravings. 

**  This  work  is  specially-  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  Machinists  and  woric- 
era  in  iron  ^neraUy.  It  is  made  np  of  the  work-day  oxperienoo  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had  the  ^ulty  of  adapting  tools  to  Tariooa 
purposes.  The  practicability  of  his  plans  and  suggestions  are  made  apparent 
even  to  the  unpractised  eye  by  a  series  of  well-executed  wood  engraving^"' — 
PhUaddphia  Inquirer, 

Pope's  Modern  Practice  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph. 

Ninth   Edition.    8vo.'  Cloth     $2.00. 

A  Hand-book  for  Electricians  and  Operators.  By  Frank  L.  Pope. 
Seventh  edition.     Kevised  and  enlarged,  and  fiilly  illustrated. 

EoEtraet  from  Letter  vf  Prof*  Morse, 

"  I  have  had  time  only  cursorily  to  examine  its  contents,  but  this  exazoina- 
tion  has  resulted  in  gfreat  gratification,  especially  at  the  fairness  and  unpre- 
judiced tone  of  your  whole  work. 

*'  Your  illustrated  diagrams  are  admirable  and  beautifully  executed. 

**  I  think  all  your  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph  appaiatua  judi- 
cious and  correct,  and  I  most  cordially  wish  you  success." 

Extract  from  Letter  of  Prof  Q.  TT.  BJough,  of  the  Dudley  Obsarvai&ry. 

"  There  is  no  other  work  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  that  con- 
tains in  80  small  a  compass  so  much  practical  information  in  tho  applicaiinn 
of  galvanic  electricity  to  telegraphy.  It  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  telegraphy,  or  the  use  of  Batteries  for  other  purposes." 


Morse's  Telegraphic  Apparatus. 

Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  TELEGRAPHIC  APPARATUS 
AND  THE  PROCESSES  IN  TELEGAPHY.  By  S.lmuel  F. 
B.  Morse,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  Pans  Universal 
Exposition,  1867. 
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Sabine's  History  of  the  Telegraph. 

12mo.  Cloth.    (1.25. 

HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF   THE    ELECTRIC    TELE- 

• 

GRAPH,   with   Descriptions   of  some   of   the   Apparatus.     By 
RoBEBT  SA.Bi2q^E,  C.  E.     Second  edition,  with,  additions. 

Contents. — ^I,  Early  Observations  of  Electrical  Phenomena.  II.  Tele- 
graphs by  lEhiotional  Electricity,  III.  Telegraphs  by  Voltaic  Electricity. 
IV.  Telegraphs  by  Electro-Magnetism  and  Magneto-Electricity.  V.  Telc- 
g^phs  now  in  use.  VI.  Overhead  Lines.  VEI.  Submarine  Telegraph  Lines. 
Vm.  Underg^und  Telegraphs.    IX.  Atmospheric  Electricity. 


Haskins*    Galvanometer. 

Pocket  form.     Dlnstrated.    Morocco  tacks.    $2.00. 

THE  GALVANOMETER,  AND  ITS  USES ;   a  Manual  for 
Electricians  and  Students.-   By  C.  H.  Haskins. 

"  We  hope  this  excellent  little  work  will  meet  with  the  sale  its  merits 
entitle  it  to.  To  every  telegrapher  who  owns^  or  uses  a  Galvanometer,  or 
ever  expects  to,  it  will  be  quite  indispensable." — The  Telegrapher, 


Ctdley's  Hand-Book  of  Telegraphy, 

8vo.    Cloth.    16.00. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.  By 
R.  S.  CuLLEY,  Engineer  to  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company.    Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 


Foster's  Submarine  Blasting. 

4to.    Cloth.    $3.50. 

SUBMARINE  BLASTING  in  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts- 
Removal  of  Tower  and  Corwin  Rocks.  By  John  G.  Foster, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Major-General,  U. 
S.  Army.     Illustrated  with  seven  plates. 

List  of  Plates. — 1.  Sketch  of  the  Narrows,  Boston  Harbor.  2. 
Townsend's  Submarine  Drilling  Machine,  and  Working  Vessel  attending.- 
3.  Submarine  Drilling  Machine  employed.  4.  Details  of  Drilling  Machine 
employed.  5.  Cartridges  and  Tamping  used.  6.  Fuaee  and  Insulated  Wires 
used.    7.  Portable  Friction  Battery  used. 
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Barnes'  Submarine  Warfare. 

8vo.     Cloth.     $5.00. 

SUBMARINE  WARFARE,  DEFENSIVE  AND  OFFENSIVE. 
Comprising  a  fiill  and  complete  History  of  the  Inventioii  of  tlic 
Torpedo,  its  employment  in  War  and  results  of  its  uso.  De- 
scriptions of  the  Tarious  forms  of  Torpedoes,  Submarine  Batteries 
and  Torpedo  Boats  actually  used  in  War.  Methods  of  Ignitiua 
by  Machinery,  Contact  Fuzes,  and  Electricity,  and  a  full  aocouni 
of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  Explosive  Force  of  Gun- 
powder under  Water.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  Offensive  Torpedo 
system,  its  effect  upon  Iron-Clad  Ship  systems,  and  infiuenco  upon 
Future  Naval  Wars.  By  Lieui-Commander  John  S.  Barxes, 
U.  S.  N.     With  twenty  lithc^raphic  plates  and  many  wood-cuts- 

**'  A  book  important  to  military  men,  ajid  especially  so  to  engineers  and  ar- 
tillerists. It  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  various  offensive  and  defcnsire 
engines  that  have  been  contrived  for  submarine  hostilities,  including  a  discus- 
sion of  the  torpedo  system,  its  effects  upon  iron-dad  ship-systezna,  az&d  it« 
probable  influence  upon  future  naval  wars.  Plates  of  a  valuable  character 
accompany  the  treatise,  which  affords  a  useful  history  of  the  mamcntoiis  sub- 
ject it  discusses.  A  great  deal  of  useful  information  is  oolleoted  in  its  pag«. 
especially  concerning  the  inventions  of  ScHOLL  and  Verdu,  and  of  Jo2?cs* 
and  Hunt's  batteries,  as  well  as  of  other  similar  machines,  and  the  lua  in 
submarine  operations  of  gon-ootton  and  nitro-glyoerine." — N.  T,  Times, 


Randairs  Quartz  Operator's  Hand- 

Book. 

12mo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

QUARTZ  OPERATOR'S  HAND-BOOK.    By  P.  M.  IUhdaix. 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fully  illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  present  a  clear  and  comprehensive  ex- 
position of  mineral  veins,  and  the  means  and  modes  chiefly  employed  for  tho 
mining  and  working  of  their  ores — ^more  espeoially  those  containing  gold  a&d 
silver. 
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McOulloch's  Theory  of  Heat. 

8yo.  Cloth.    In  Press. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  MECHANI- 
CAL THEORY  OP  HEAT,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO   AIR  AND  STEAM  ENGINES.    By  Prof.  R   S.  Mc- 

CULLOCH. 


Benet's  Ohronoscope, 

Second  Edition* 

Bliistiated.    4to.    Cloth.    $8.00. 

ELECTRO-BALLISTIC  MACHINES,  and  the  Schultz  Chrono- 
scope.  By  lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Y.  Benet,  Captain  of  Ordnance, 
U.  S.  Army. 

CONTBNTS.— 1.  Ballistio  Pendnlimi.  2.  Gun  Pendalmn.  8.  Ufle  of  Elec- 
tricity. 4.  Navez*  Machine.  5.  Vignotti's Machine,  with  Plates.  6.  Benton's 
Eleotro-BaUistic  Pendulum,  with  Plates.  7.  Leur'a  Tro-Pendulum  Machine 
8.  Scholtz's  Chronosoope,  with  two  Plates. 


Michaelis'  Ohronograpli. 

4to.    Illustrated.     Cloth.    $8.00. 

THE  LE  BOTJLENG^  CHRONOGRAPH.  With  three  litho- 
graphed folding  plates  of  illustrations.  By  Brevet  Captain  O  E. 
MiCHAELis,  First  Lieutenant  Ordnance  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

**  The  excellent  monograph  of  Captain  MiohaeliB  enters  minutely  into  the 
details  of  construction  and  management,  and  g^ves  tables  of  the  times  of  flight 
calculated  upon  a  g^ven  fall  of  the  chronometer  for  all  distances.  Captain 
Michaelis  has  done  good  service  in  presenting  this  work  to  his  brother  officers, 
describing,  as  it  does,  an  instrument  which  bids  &ir  to  be  in  constant  use  in 
•ur  future  ballistio  experiments.' — Army  and  Nw>y  Joumdl 
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Silyersmitli's  Hand-Book. 

Fourth  Editian, 

Bltistrated.    12ino.    COoth.    |3.00. 

A  PRACTICAL  HAXD-BOOK  FOR  MINERS,  Metallurgists, 
and  Assajers,  comprising  tl^e  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
disintegration,  amalgamation,  smelting,  and  parting  of  tho 
Precious  Ores,  with  a  Comprehensive  Digest  of  the  Mining 
Laws.  Greatly  augmented,  revised,  and  corrected.  By  Julius 
SiLVEESMiTH.  Fourth  edition.  Profusdy  illustrated.  1  voL 
12mo.     aoth.     $3.00. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  work  is  that  in  iv'liicb  the 
mefcallurgy  of  the  precious  metals  is  treated  ol  In  it  the  author  has  endeav- 
orod  to  embody  all  the  processes  for  the  reduction  and  manipulation,  of  the 
precious  ores  heretofore  successfully  employed  in  Germany,  TSngland,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  together  with  such  as  have  been  more  recently  invmited, 
and  not  yet  fully  tested — all  of  which  are  profusely  illustrated  and  oasy  of 
comprehension. 


Simms'  Levelling. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $2.50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PBINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
LEVELLING,  sho\ring  its  application  to  puiposes  of  Railway 
Engineering  and  the  Construction  of  Roads,  &c.  By  Fbb]>erice 
"W.  SiMMs,  C.  E.  Erom  the  fifth  London  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Law's  Practical  Examples  for 
Setting  Ont  Railway  Curves.'  Illustrated  with  three  lithographic 
plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  text-books  for  the  general  surveyor,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  question  connected  with  levelling  for  which  a  solutioo.  would  b*^ 
sought,  but  that  would  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  consulting  this  volmne.** 
— Mining  JoumdL 

**  The  text-book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  engineering  sohooTs  and  col- 
leges."— Engineers. 

''The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  proleasioBi, 
esxieoislly  to  the  younger  members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  odition  of 
Mr.  Simms'  useful  woTk."— Engineering. 
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Stuart's   Successful   Engineer. 

ISmo.    Boards.    80  cents. 

now  TO  BECOME  A  SUCCESSFUL  ENGINEER:  Being 
Hints  to  Youths  intending  to  adopt  the  Profession.  By 
Bebnard  Stuaet,  Engineer.    Sixth  Edition. 

"Ayalaable  little  book  of  sound,  sensible  advice  to  young  men  wbo 
wish  to  rise  in  the  most  important  of  tbe  professions." — Scien/ifi  American. 


Stuart's  Naval  Dry  Docks. 

Twenty-four  engrayings  on  steel. 
Fourth  Edition. 
4to.    Cloth.    $6.00. 

THE  NAVAL  DRY  DOCKS  OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

By  Chaeles  B.  Stvabt.  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 

Navy. 

Ziist  of  Ilhistrations. 

Pumping  Engine  and  Pumps — Plan  of  Dry  Dock  and  Pump-Well— Sec- 
tions of  Dry  Dock — Engine  House — ^Iron  Floating  Gate — ^Details  of  Floating 
Gate — Iron  Turning  Gate — Plan  of  Turning  Gate — Culvert  Gkite — ^Filling 
Culvert  Gates — Engine  Bed — ^Plate,  Pumps,  and  Culvert — ^Engine  House 
Hoof — ^Floating  Sectional  Dock — Detcdls  of  Section,  and  Plan  of  Tum-Tables 
— Plan  of  Basin  and  Marine  BaUways — Plan  of  Sliding  Frame,  and  Elevation 
of  Pumps — Hydraulic  Cylinder — ^Plan  of  Clearing  for  Pumps  and  End  Floats 
— Perspective  View  of  Dock,  Basin,  and  Railway — Plan  of  Basin  of  Ports- 
mouth Dry  Dock — ^Floating  Balance  Doc]^ — ^Elevation  of  Tnuaee  and  the  Ma- 
chinery—Perspective  View  of  Balanco  Dry  Dock 


Free  Hand  Drawing. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     ISmo.    Boards.    50  cents. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ORNAMENTAL,  Figure,  and  Landfloage  Draw- 
ing.    By  an  Art  Student 

Contents. — Materials  employed  in  Drawing,  and  how  to  use  them — On 
Lines  and  how  to  Draw  them — On  Shading — Conceiming  lines  and  shading, 
with  applications  of  them  to  simplo  eleiifentary  subjects — Sketches  from  N»- 
ture. 
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ifie's  Mechanical  Drawing, 

Ninth   Edition. 

Boyaldvo.    Cloth.^  $400. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING  for  the  use 
of  Mechanics  and  Schools,  in  which  the  Definitions  and  Rtiles  of 
Geometry  are  familiarly  explained ;  the  Practical  Problems  are 
arranged,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and  in  their 
description  technicalities  aro  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  AVitli 
illustrations  for  Drawing  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of 
Buildings  and  Machinery ;  an  Introduction  to  Isometrical  Draw- 
ing, and. an  Essay  on  Linear  Perspective  and  Shadows.  Illus- 
trated with  over  200  diagrams  engraved  on  steeL  By  Wm. 
Mn^iTiE,  Architect.  Eighth  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  on  the 
Theory  and  Application  of  Colors. 

'*It  is  the  best  work  on  Drawing  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  especially  a 
text-book  of  Qeometrical  Drawing  for  the  nae  of  Mechanics  and  SchooU.  Ko 
young  Mechanic,  such  as  a  Machinist,  Engineer,  Cabinot-Maker,  Millwright, 
or  Carpenter,  should  be  without  it." — Sdentific  American. 

**  One  of  the  most  oomprehensivo  works  of  the  kind  over  published,  and  can- 
not but  possess  great  value  to  builders.  The  style  is  at  onoo  el^fantand  sub- 
stantial.*'— Pennsylvania  Inquirer, 

**  Whatever  is  said  is  rendered  perfectly  intelUgible  by  remarkably  ye^Z- 
executed  diag^rams  on  steel,  leaving  nothing  for  mere  vague  supposition ;  and 
the  addition  of  an  introduction  to  isometrical  drawing,  linear  perspective,  and 
the  projection  of  shadows,  winding  up  with  a  useful  index  to  technical  terms.* 
— Glasgow  Mechanics'  JowmaJi. 

||t^~  The  British  Gk>vemment  has  authorized  the  use  of  this  book  in. 
schools  of  art  at  Somerset  House,  London,  and  throughout  the  kingdom. 


Minifie's  Greometrical  Drawing. 

New  JEkiitian,    Enlarged. 

12mo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

GEOMETKEOAL  DEAWING.  Abridged  from  the  octavo  edition, 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  Illustrated  with  48  steel  plates.  New 
edition,  enlarged. 

'*It  is  well  adapted  as  a  text-book  of  drawing  to  be  used  incur  Higli  Schools 
^nd  Academies  where  this  useful  branch  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  hitherto  tos 
uoh  neglected.** — Boston  Journal, 

/ 
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.  Bell  on  Iron  Smelting. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $6.00. 

CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  lEON  SMELTING.  An  ex- 
perimental and  practical  examination  of  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  Blast  Eumace,  the  Temperature 
of  the  Air,  and  the  Proper  Condition  of  the  Materials  to  be 
operated  upon.     By  I.  Lowthiak  Bixl. 

"  The  reactions  which  take  place  in  every  foot  of  the  blast-furnace  have 
been  investigated,  and  the  nature  of  every  step  in  the  process,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  into  the  fuznaco  to  the  production  of  the  pig  iron, 
has  been  carefully  ascertained,  and  recorded  so  fully  that  any  one  in  the  trade 
can  readily  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  acquired ;  and  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  the  judicious  application  of  such  knowledge  will  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  arrangements  which  will  still  further 
economize  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  of  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
metal  being  maintained,  if  not  improved.  The  volume  is  one  which  no  prac- 
tical pig  iron  manufacturer  can  afford  to  be  without  if  he  be  desirous  of  en- 
tering upon  that  competition  which  nowadays  is  essential  to  progress,  and 
in  issuing  such  a  work  Hr.  Bell  has  entitled  himself  to  the  best  thanks  of 
every  member  of  the  trade." — Landi>n  Mining  Jourrwik 


King's  Notes  on  Steam. 

Nineteenth  BditUnu 

8vo.    Cloth.     ♦2.00. 

LESSONS  AND  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  STEAM,  tlie  Steam- 
Engine,  Propellers,  &c.,  &c.,  for  Young  Engineers,  Students,  and 
others.  By  the  late  W.  B.  King,  TJ.  S.  N.  Eevised  by.  Chief- 
Engineer  J.  W.  King,  XJ.  S.  Navy. 

<(  This  ia  one  of  the  beet,  beoanse  eminently  plain  and  practical  treatises  on 
the  Steam  Engine  ever  pabliahed. ' — Pfukutelphia  Press. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  edition  of  a  valuable  work  of  the  late  W.  H.  King, 
XT.  S.  K.  It  contains  lessons  and  practical  notes  on  Steam  and  the  Steam  En« 
gine,  Propellers,  etc.  It  is  oalcnlated  to  be  of  great  use  to  young  marine  en- 
gineers, students,  and  others.  The  text  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  nu« 
meroos  diagrams  and  representations  of  machinery. — Boston  Daily  Adver* 
tiser, 

Tsxt-book  at  the  TJ.  B.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
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Burgh's  Modem  Marine  Engineering, 

One  thick  4to  vol.    Cloth.    $25.00.    Halfmoroooo.    $30.00. 

MODERN  MARINE  ENGINEERING,  appUod  to  Paddle  and 
Screw  Propulsion.  Consisting  of  30  Colored  Plates,  259  Practical 
Wood-cut  Illustrations,  and  403  pages  of  Descriptive  Matter,  the 
whole  being  an  exposition  of  the  present  practice  of  the  follow- 
ing iirms :  Messrs.  J.  Penn  &  Sons ;  Messrs.  Maudslaj,  Sons  & 
Field ;  Messrs.  James  Watt  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Rcnnio ; 
Messrs.  R.  Napier  &  Sons ;  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Dudgeon ;  Messrs. 
Ravenhill  &  Hodgson;  Messrs.  Humphreys  &  Tenant;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Spencer,  and  Messrs.  Forrester  &  Co.  By  N.  P.  Bttegh, 
Engineer. 

PniNCiPAL  CoNTEirrs. — General  Arrangements  of  Engines,  11  examples 
— GfenGral  Arrangement  of  Boilers,  14  examples  —  General  Arnaigeiiicnt  of 
Superheaters,  11  examples — Details  of  Oscillating  Paddle  Engines,  34  ex- 
amples— Condensers  for  Scre'W  Engines,  both  Injection  and  Surface,  20  ex- 
amples— Details  of  Screw  Engines,  20  examples — Cylinders  and  Detaila  of 
Screw  Engines,  21  examples — Slide  Valves  and  Details,  7  examples — SUdo 
Valve,  Link  Motion,  7  examples — Expansion  Valves  and  Gear,  10  exam- 
ples— Details  in  General,  80  examples— Screw  Propeller  and  Fittings,  13  ex- 
amples -Engine  and  Boiler  Fittings,  28  examples— In  relation  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Marine  Engine  and  Boiler,  83  examples 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

« Every  conoeivGCble  detail  of  the  Marine  Engine^  under  all  its  variona 
forms,  is  profusely,  and  we  must  add,  admirably  iHustrated  by  a  mnliatndo 
of  engravings,  selected  from  the  best  and  most  modem  practioo  of  tho  fii>(i 
Marine  Engineers  of  the  day.  The  chapter  on  Condensers  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able. In  one  word,  there  is  no  other  work  in  existence  which  will  bear  c 
moment's  comparison  with  it  as  an  exponent  of  the  skill,  talent  and  practicsl 
experience  to  which  is  due  tho  splendid  reputation  enjoyed  by  many  Bcitash 
Marine  Engineers."— i^A^medr. 

'*  This  very  compreheuBive  work,  which  was  issued  in  Monthly  parts,  has 
just  been  completed.  It  contains  large  and  full  drawings  and  oopious  de> 
Bcriptions  of  most  of  the  best  examples  of  Modem  Marine  Engines,  and  ii  ij 
a  complete  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Marine  £iigi- 
neering.^-^^ntmoon  Artiaan, 

This  is  the  only  edition  of  thn  above  work  with  the  besntifullj-  colored 
tee,  and  it  is  out  of  print  in  England. 
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BoTime^s  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En^ 


Jfinth  Edition. 

Hlostrated.    4to.    Cloth.    |15.00. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its  various  appUca. 
tions  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  and  AgricuL  X 
ture,  with  the  theoretical  investigations  respecting  the  Motive 
Power  of  Heat  and  the  proper  Proportions  of  Steam  Engines. 
Elaborate  Tables  of  the  right  dimensions  of  every  part,  and 
Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Management  of 
every  species  of  Engine  in  actual  use.  By  Jomr  Boubne,  being 
the  ninth  edition  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,^  by 
the  "Artisan  Club."  Illustrated  by  thirty-eight  plates  and  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  wood-cuts. 

As  Mr.  Boome's  work  has  the  g^reat  merit  of  avoiding  tmsotrnd  and  imma- 
ture TiewSy  it  may  safely  be  oonsnlted  by  all  who  are  really  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  from  the  issue  of  the  first  edition, 
the  improyements  introduced  in  the  construction  of  tho  steam  engine  have 
been  both  numerous  and  important,  and  of  these  Mr.  Bourne  has  taken  care 
to  point  out  tho  more  prominent,  and  to  furnish  tho  reader  with  such  infor- 
mation as  shall  enable  him  readily  to  judge  of  their  relative  value.  This  edi- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  modernized,  and  made  to  accord  with  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  more  successful  engineers  of  the  present  day.  All  that 
the  book  professes  to  give  is  given  with  ability  and  evident  care.  The  scien- 
tific principles  which  are  permanent  are  admirably  explained,  and  reference 
is  made  to  many  of  the  more  valuable  of  the  recently  introduced  engines.  To « 
express  an  opinion  of  the  value  and  utility  of  such  a  work  as  The  Artisan 
Club's  Treatise  on  Hie  Steam  Engine,  which  has  passed  through  eight  editions 
already,  would  bo  superfluous ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  work  is 
worthy  the  attentive  study  of  all  cither  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines  or  interested  in  economizing  the  use  of  steam. — Mining  Journal. 


Isherwood's  Engineering  Precedents. 

Two  Vols,  in  One.    8vo.    Cloth.    $2.50. 

ENGINEKRING  PEECEDENTS  FOR  STEAM  MACHINERT. 
Arranged  iu  the  most  practical  and  useful  manner  for  Engineers. 
By  B.  F.  IsHBBWooD,  Oivil  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy.    With  illuf 
trations. 
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Ward^s  Steam  for  the  Million. 

New  and  Mevise^l  Edition. 

8vo.  Cloth,    $1.0a 

STEAM  FOR  THE  MILLION.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Steam 
and  its  Application  to  the  Useful  Arts,  especially  to  Naviga- 
tion. By  J.  H.  Wabd,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy.  New  and  re- 
vised edition. 

A  most  ezoellent  work  for  the  yomig  engineer  and  geaeral  reader.  Kas j 
faots  relating  to  the  management  of  the  boiler  and  engine  are  act  forth,  with  a 
simplicity  of  language  and  perfection  of  detail  that  bring  the  eubjoct  horns 
to  the  reader. — American  Engineer, 


Walker's  Screw  Propiilsion. 

8vo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

NOTES  ON  SCEEW  PROPULSION,  its  Rise  and  History.     By 
Capi  W,  H,  Walker,  U.  S,  Navy. 

Commander  Walkcr^s  book  contains  an  immense  amonnt  of  comdae  pirafCti- 
cal  data,  and  every  item  of  information  recorded  fully  proves  that  the  vazioua 
points  bearing  upon  it  have  been  well  considered  previously  to  expfeaaiii^  aa 
opinion. — Ijondon  Mining  Journal. 


Page's  Earth's  Crust. 

ISmo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST :    a   Handy   OuUino   of  Geology.       By 
David  Page. 

"  Such  a  work  as  this  was  much  wanted — a  work  giving  in  clear  and  intel- 
ligible  outline  the  leading  facts  of  the  science,  without  amplification  or  irk- 
some details.    It  is  admirable  in  arrangement,  and  clear  and  easy,  and,  at  thd 
same  time,  forcible  in  stylo.    It  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  the  introduction  of 
'oology  into  many  schools  that  have  neither  time  nor  room  for  tho  study  of 
^  treatises." — The  Mueewm, 
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Rogers'  Geology  of  Pennsylvania. 

3  Vols.  4to,  with  PoriioUo  of  Maps.    Gloih.    $30.00. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.  A  Government  Sur- 
vey. With  a  general  view  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States, 
Essays  on  the  Coal  Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  description 
of  the  Ooal  Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  By 
Henbt  Darwiw  Bogers,  Late  State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania. 
Splendidly  illustrated  with  Plates  and  Engravings  in  the  Text 

It  certainly  should  bo  in  ©very  pnblio  library  throughoat  the  conntry,  and 
likewise  in  the  possession  of  all  students  of  Gkology.  After  the  final  sale  of 
these  copies,  the  work  will,  of  course,  become  more  valuable. 

The  work  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  market,  but  a 
few  copies  that  remained  in  the.  hands  of  Prof.  Bogers,  in  Scotland,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  are  now  offered  to  the  public,  at  a  price  which  is  even 
below  what  it  was  originally  sold  for  when  first  published. 


Morfit  on  Pure  Fertilizers. 

With  28  lUustrative  Plates.    8vo.    Cloth.    $20.00. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEEATISE  ON  PURE  FERTILIZERS,  and 
the  Chemical  Conversion  of  Rock  Guanos,  Maslstones,  CoproHtes, 
and  the  Crude  Phosphates  of  Lime  and  Alumina  Generally,  into 
various  Valuable  Products.     By  Campbell  Mobfit,  M.D.,  E.C.S. 


Sweet's  Report  on  Ooal. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  COAL ;  showing  its  Distribution,  CTassi- 
fication,  and  Cost  delivered  over  different  routes  to  various  points 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  principal  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast     By  S.  H.  Sweet.     With  maps. 


Oolbum's  Gas  Works  of  London. 

-  13mo.     Boards.     60  oents. 
GAS  WORKS  OF  LONDON.     By  Zerah  ColbueNj, 
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The  Useful  Metals  and  their  Alloys ; 
Scoflren,  Truran,  and  others. 

Fifth  Edition. 

8to.    HaUcalf.    $3.75. 

TBEE  USEFUL  METALS  AND  THEIR  ALLOTS,  inclading 
MINING  VENTILATION,  MINING  JURISPRUDENCE 
AND  METALLURGIC  CHEMISTRY  employed  in  the  oonver- 
feion  of  IRON,  COPPER,  TIN,  ZINC,  ANTIMONY,  AND 
LEAD  ORES,  with  their  applioationa  to  THE  INDU8TRL\L 
ARTS.  By  John  Sooff&bn,  Wiluam  Trtj&an,  William  Clay, 
RoBEBT  OxLAKD,  WiLLiAM  Eaiebaibn,  W.  C.  AiTKiir,  and  WUr 

-  UAM  VosB  Pickett. 


Collins'  Useful  Alloys. 

18mo.     Flexible.     75  cents. 

THE  PRIVATE  BOOK   OF  USEFUL  ALLOYS   and    Memo- 
randa  for  Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  etc.     By  Jakes  K  Collins 

This  little  book  is  oompilod  from  notes  made  by  the  Anthor  {torn,  the 
papers  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  eminent  Manufacturing  Qoldsmiths  and 
Jewellers  in  this  country,  and  as  the  firm  is  now  no  longer  in  existence,  and  tlio 
Author  is  at  present  engaged  in  some  other  undertaking,  he  now  oflisra  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  in  so  doing  he  begs  to  state  that  all 
the  alloys,  etc.,  given  in  these  pages  may  be  confidently  relied  on  as  being 
thoroughly  practicable. 

The  Memoranda  and  Beceipts  throughout  this  book  are  also  oompUed 
from  practice,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful  to  the  practical  jeweller. 
^Shirley,  Jtdy,  1871. 

Joynson's  Metals  Used  in  Construction. 

12mo.    Cloth.    75  cents. 

THE  METALS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION:  Iron,  Steel. 
Besaemor  Metal,  etc.,  etc.  By  Fsancis  He&bbbi  JoTKsoir.  Il- 
lustrated. 

'*  In  the  interests  of  practical  science,  we  are  bound  to  notice  this  work ; 

and  to  those  who  wish  further  information,  we  should  say,  buy  it ;  and  tlie 

uilay,  we  honestly  believe,  will  bo  considered  well   spent."  —  iSJes0n<«/S6 
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Prescott's  Proximate  Organic 

Analysis. 

12mo.  Cloth.  $1.75. 
OUTLINES  OF  PROXIMATE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS 
for  the  Identification,  Separation,  and  Quantitative  Deter- 
mination of  the  more  commonly  occurring  Organic  Com- 
pounds. By  Albert  B.  Prescott,  Professor  of  Organic 
and  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Prescott's  Alcoholic  Liquors. 

12mo.     Cloth     $1.50. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LI- 
QUORS. A  Manual  of  the  Constituents  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  and  Fennent^d  Liquors  of  Commerce,  and  their 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Determinations.  By  Albert 
B.  Prescott,  Professor  of  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Greene's  Bridge  Trusses. 

8vo.  Ilhistrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 
GRAPHICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 
BRIDGE  TRUSSES,  extended  to  Continuous  Girders 
and  Draw  Spans.  By  Charles  E.  Greene,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Michigan.  Illus- 
trated by  three  folding  plates. 


Butler's  Projectiles  and  Rifled  Cannon. 

4to.     38  Plates.    Cloth.      $7.50. 

PROJECTILES  AND  RIFLED  CANNON.     A  Critical  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Rifling  and  Projectiles, 
with  practical  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  as  embraced 
in  a  report  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army.     By  Capt 
JoHK  S.  BiTTLER,  Ordnance  Corps,  IT.  R.  A. 
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?s  Analytic  Mechanics. 

4to.    Cloth.    $10.00. 

SYSTEM  OP  ANALYTIC  MECHANICS.  Physical  and  Celestial 
Meohanics.  By  Bsnjahin  Peibce,  Perkins  Professor  of  Ajstronoiu  j 
and  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  and  Consulting  As- 
tronomer of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almannr. 
Developed  in  four  systems  of  Analytic  Mechanics,  Celestiil 
Mechanics,  Potential  Physics,  and  Analytic  Morphology. 

'*  I  have  re-examined  the  memoin  of  tho  great  geometers^ and  have  BixiT>en 
to  consolidate  their  latest  researches  and  their  most  exalted  forms  of  thoug'Lt 
into  a  consistent  and  xmiform  treatise.  If  I  have  hereby  sucoeeded  in  opt- 
ing to  the  students  of  my  country'  a  readier  aoceas  to  these  ohoioe  jeirds  of 
intellect ;  if  their  brillianoy  is  not  impaired  in  this  attempt  to  reset  them ;  if. 
in  their  own  constellation,  they  illustrate  each  other,  And  cxmoentrate 
a  stronger  light  upon  the  names  of  their  discoverers ,  and,  still  more,  if  aar 
gem  which  I  may  have  presumed  to  odd  is  not  wholly  lustreless  in  the  oolko 
tion,  I  shall  feel  that  my  work  has  not  been  in  vain."— iS^ro^  frofn  the  Fn- 
fdce, 

Burt's  Key  to  Solar  Compass. 

Second  Edition, 

Pocket  Book  Form.    Tuck.    $2.50. 

KEY  TO  THE  SOLAR  COMPASS;  and  Surveyor's  Companion ; 
comprising  all  the  !Rules  necessary  for  use  in  the  field;  ako, 
Description  of  the  Linear  Surveys  and  Public  Land  System  of 
tho  United  States,  Notes  on  the  Barometer,  Suggestions  for  an 
outfit  for  a  Survey  of  four  months,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  By  W-  A. 
Bum,  U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor.     Second  editioiL 


Ohauvenet's  Lunar  Distances. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $2.00, 

NEW  METHOD  OF  COBREOTING  LUNAE  DISTANCES, 
and  Improved  Method  of  Finding  the  En-or  and  Rate  of  a  Clm>- 
nomoter,  by  equal  altitudes.  By  Wm.  Chauvekbt,  LL.D.,  Ghao- 
cellor  of  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis. 
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Jeffers'  Nautical  Surveying. 

4 

Illiistrated  with  9  Copperplates  and  31  Wood-oat  Illustrations.    870. 

Cloth.     $5.00. 

NAUTICAL  SUEVEYINa.     By  William  N.  Jeppees,  Captain 
.  U.  S.  Navy. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  each  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
sixteen  chapters  of  this  work;  and,  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
geodetic  surveying  requires  a  profound  study  of  the  whole  range  of  mathe* 
faiatioal  and  physical  sciences;  but  a  year  of  preparation  should  render  any 
intelligent  officer  competent  to  conduct  a  nautical  survey. 

Contents. — Chapter  I.  Formul®  and  Constanta  Useful  in  Surveymg 
II.  Distinctive  Character  of  Surveys.  IIL  Hydrographic  Surveying  under 
Sail ;  or,  Running  Survey.  IV.  Hydrographic  Surveying  of  Boats ;  or,  Har- 
bor Survey.  V.  Tides — Definition  of  Tidal  Phenomena — Tidal  Observations. 
YI.  Measurement  of  Bases — ^Appropriate  and  Direct.  YII.  Measurement  of 
the  Angles  of  Triangles — Azimuths — Astronomical  Bearings.  Viil.  Correo- 
tions  to  be  Applied  to  the  Observed  Angles.  IX.  Levelling — ^Difference  of 
Level.  X.  Computation  of  the  Sides  of  the  Triangulation — ^The  Three-point  - 
Problem.  XL  -  Determination  of  the  Gh>odetic  Latitudes,  Longitudes,  and 
Azimuths,  of  Points  of  a  Triangulation.  XIL  Summary  of  Subjects  treated 
of  in  preceding  Chapters — Examples  of  Computation  by  various  Formula?^ 
XUI.  Projection  of  Charts  and  Plans.  XIY.  Astronomical  Determination  of 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  XV.  Magnetic  Observations.  XVL  Deep  Sea 
Soundings.  XVIL  Tables  for  Ascertaining  Distances  at  Sea,  and  a  full 
Index. 

List  of  Plates, 

Plate  L  Diagram  lUostrative  of  the  TriaqgnlatiQin.  IL  Specimen  Page 
of  Field  Book.  HI.  Running  Survey  of  l  Coast.  IV.  Example  of  a  Running 
Survey  from  Belcher.  V.  Flying  Survey  of  an  Island.  VL  Survey  of  a 
ShoaL  VII.  Boat  Survey  of  a  River.  VIII.  Three-Point  Problem.  IX. 
Triangulation. 

Cofllii's  Navigation* 

Fiftn  Editiim. 

12mo.    Cloth.    $3.50. 

NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  Prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy.  By  J.  H.  C.  OoFFor, 
Prof,  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Surveying,  witU  52  wood- 
cut illustrationSf 
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Clark's  Theoretical  NavigatioiL 

8to.    Cloth,    ia.00. 

tHEOEETICAL  NAVIGATION  AND  NATJTIOAL  ASTEON- 
OMY.  By  Lewis  Culkk,  Lieut-Commander,  U.  S.-Navy.  Il- 
lustrated with  41  Wood-euts,  including  the  Yemier. 

Prepared  for  Use  at  the  U.  S.  Kaval  Academy. 


The  Plane  Table. 

Illustrated.    Svo.    Cloth.    |2.00. 

ITS  USES  IN  TOPOGEAPmCAL  SUEVEYING.    From  the 
Papers  of  the  17.  S.  Ooast  Survey. 

This  work  gives  a  description  of  the  Plane  Table  employed  at  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  Office,  and  the  manner  of  using  it. 


Pook  on  Shipbuilding. 

8yo.    Cloth.    $5.00. 

METHOD  OF  COMPARING  THE  LINES  AND  DRA^UGHT. 
ING  VESSELS  PROPELLED  BY  SAIL  OR  STEAM,  in- 
4!luding  a  Chapter  on  Laying  off  on  the  Mould-Loft  Floor.  By 
Samucl  M.  Pook,  Naval  Constructor.  1  vol.,  Svo.  With  illua- 
trations.     Cloth.     $5.00. 


Brunnow's  Spherical  Astronomy* 

8yo.     Cloth.    $6.50. 

"^HERICAL  ASTRONOMY.    By  F.  BRirinffow,  Ph.  Dr.    Tran»- 
ted  by  the  Author  from  the  Second  German  edition. 
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Van  Biiren's  Fommlas. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PORMULAS,  for  the  Strength  of  the 
Iron  Parts  of  Steam  Machinery.  By  J.  D.  Yak  Bueek,  Jr.,  0.  E. 
niuatrated. 

This  ia  an  analytical  diflonsaioxi  of  the  formnlse  employed  by  mechanical 
engineers  in  determining  the  mptoring  or  crippling  pressnro  in  the  different 
parts  of  a  machine.  The  formulie  are  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
different  parts  of  a  machine  should  be  equally  strong,  and  are  developed  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  in  order  to  leave  the  choioa 
of  a  factor  of  safety  to  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  ^SUUman^s  JcumaL 


Joynson  on  Machine  Gtearing. 

8vo.     Cloth.    $2.00. 

THE  MECHANIC'S  AND  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  in  the  Design- 
ing and  Construction  of  General  Machine  Gearing,  ^s  Ecoentrics, 
Screws,  Toothed  Wheels,  etc.,  and  the  Drawing  of  Bectilineal 
and  Curved  Surfaces  ;  with  Practical  Bules  and  Detiedls.  Edited 
by  Pbancis  Herbert  Jotnson.  Illustrated  with  18  folded 
plates. 

••  The  aixn  of  this  work  is  to  be  a  guide  to  mechanics  in  the  designing  and 
ocnstruction  of  general  machine-gearing.  This  design  it  well  fulfils,  being 
plainly  and  sensibly  written,  and  profusely  illustrated.*' — Swndiiy  Timci, 


Barnard's  Report,  Paris  Exposition, 

1867. 

Illustrated.    8va    Cloth.    $5.00. 

KEPORT  ON  MACHINERY  AND  PROCESSES  ON  THE 
DJDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  APPARATUS  OF  THE  EXACT 
SCIENCES.  By  F.  A.  P.  Baknabd,  LL.D.— Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  1867. 

''  We  have  in  this  Yolume  the  results  of  Dr.  Barnard's  study  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  iji  the  form  of  an  official  Keport  of  the  Gk}Yemment    It 
is  the  most  ezhaustiTB  treatiQe  upon  modem  inventions  that  has  appeared 
^noe  the  UniyerHil  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  we  doubt  if  anything  equal  to  ' 
lias  appeared  this  century.*'— «An<r7kiZ  JjD!p{id(2  Chemiriry, 
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Engineering  Facts  and  Figures. 

18mo.    Cloth.    $2.50  per  Yoliune. 

AN  ANNUAL  EEGISTER  OP  PEOGRESS  IN  MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  for  the  Tears 
1863-64^5-66-67-68.    FuDj  iUustxated.    6  volumes. 

Each  Tolome  sold  separately. 


Beokwith's  Pottery. 

8vo.    Paper.    60  oonts. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MATERIALS  and  Manuihcture  of 
Terra-Cotta,  Stone-Waro,  Eire-Brick,  Porcelain  and  Encaustic 
Tiles,  with  Remarks  on  the  Products  exhibited  at  the  London 
International  Exhibition,  1871.  By  Arthuh  Beckwith,  Civil 
Engineer. 

"  Everything  is  noticed  in  this  book  which  comes  under  the  head  of  Pot- 
tery, from  fine  porcelain  to  ordinary  brick,  and  asido  from  the  interest  which 
all  take  in  such  manufactnresi,  the  work  will  be  of  considerable  yalue  to 
followers  of  the  ceramic  art" — Evemng  MaiL 


Dodd's  Dictionary  of  Mamifactures,  .etc. 

iSiiiLo.     Ctiiuh.     $2.00. 

DICTIONARY  OF  MANUFACTURES,   MINING,   MACBCtN- 
ERY,  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.     By  George  DaDD. 


This  work,  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject,  treats,  in  alphabetical 
raogcment,  of  thoso  nnmeroos  matters  which  come  generally  within  the  rangs 
of  manufactures  and  the  productive  arts.  The  raw  materials — animal^  vege- 
table, and  mineral — ^whence  the  manufactured  products  are  derived,  are  soo- 
dnctly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  processes  which  they  undergo,  but  not 
as  subjects  of  natural  history.  The  operations  of  the  Mine  and  the  Mill,  tiie 
foundry  and  the  Forge,  the  Factory  and  the  Workshop,  are  passed  under  t»- 
view.  The  principal  machines  and  engines,  tools  and  appaiatus,  oanoemed  in 
manufacturing  processes,  are  briefly  described. .  The  scale  on  which  our  chief 
inches  of  national  industry  are  conducted,  in  regard  to  values  aad  quantities 
dicated  in  various  ways. 
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Stuart's  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing of  America. 

Svo.     Illustrated.     Cloth.    $5.00. 

THE  CIVIL  AND  MILTTAIiT  ENGINEEES  OP  AMERICA. 
By  General  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Author  of  "  Naval  t)ry  Docks 
of  tho  United  States,"  etc.,  etc.  Embellished  with  nine  finely 
executed  portraits  on  steel  of  eminent  engineers,  and  illustrated 
by  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  original  works 
constructed  in  America. 

Containing  sketches  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Hajor  Andrew  Ellioott, 
James  Geddes  (with  Portraif",  Benjamin  Wright  (with  Portrait),  Canvass 
White  (with  Portrait),  David  Stanhope  Bates,  Nathan  S.  Hoberts,  Gridlcy 
Bryant  (with  Portrait),  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  Jesse  L.  Williams  (with 
Portrait),  Colonel  William  McKee,  Samuel  H.  Kneass,  Captain  John  Childe 
with  Portrait \  Frederick  Harbach,  Major  Bavid  Bates  Douglas  (with  Por- 
trait), Jonathan  EInight,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  (with  Portrait),  Colonel  Char- 
les Ellet,  Jr.  ^with  Portrait),  Samuel  Forrer,  William  Stuart  Watson,  John 
A  Boebling. 


Alexander's  Dictionary  of  Weights 

and  Measures. 

8vo.    CJloth.    $8.50. 

UNIVEBSAL  DICnONAEY  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
URES, Ancient  and  Modem,  reduced  to  the  standards  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  J.  H.  Alexander.  New  edition. 
1vol. 

"  As  a  standard  work  of  reference,  this  book  should  be  in  every  library ;  it 
is  one  which  we  have  long  wanted,  and  it  will  save  much  trouble  and  re- 
Bearch." — Scientific  Amsricaru 


Blake's  Ceramic  Art. 

8to.    Cloth.     |2.00. 

A  REPORT  ON  POTTERY,  PORCELAIN,  TILES,  TERRA- 
COTTA, AND  BRICK.  Bv  Willi.vm  P.  Blake,  Uiiitc<i 
States  Commissioner  Intcmiil  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  1873. 
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Saeltzer's  Acoustics. 

12mo.     Cloth.    $2.00. 

TEEATISE  ON  ACOUSTICS  in  Connection  with  Ventilation. 
With,  a  new  theory  based  on  an  important  discovery,  of  foMsilitat* 
ing  clear  and  intelligible  sound  in  any  building.  By  Alexasder 
Saeltzeb. 

*'  A  practical  and  very  sound  trpatiae  on  a  sabject  of  great  importanoe  to 
architects,  and  one  to  -which  there  has  hitherto  been  entirly  too  little  attention, 
paid.  The  author's  theory  is,  that,  by  bestowing  proper  care  npon  the  point 
of  Acoustics,  the  requisite  ventilation  will  be  obtained,  and  vict  mtso.— 
BrookHyn  Union, 


Myer's  Manual  of  Signals. 

yew  Edition.    Enlarged. 

12mo.    48  Plates  full  Boan.    $5.00. 

MANUAL  OP  SIGNALS,  for  the  Use  of  Signal  Officers  in  the 
Pield,  and  for  Military  and  Naval  Students,  Military  Schools, 
etc.  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  illustrated.  By  Brig.-Q^n. 
Albert  J.  Mteb,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  Colonel  of 
the  Signal  Corps  during  the  War  of  the  Eebellion. 


Larrabee's  Secret  Letter  and 
Telegraph  Code. 

18mo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

CIPHER  AND  SECRET  LETTER  AND  TELEGRAPHIC 
CODE,  with  Hogg's  Improvements.  The  most  perfect  secret 
Code  ever  invented  or  discovered.  Impossible  to  read  without 
the  Key.  Invaluable  for  Secret,  Military,  Naval,  and  Diplo- 
matic Service,  as  well  as  for  Brokers,  Bankers,  and  Merchants. 
"^'^  C.  S.  Larrabee,  the  original  inventor  of  the  scheme. 
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Hunt's  Designs  for  Central  Park 

Qftteways. 

4to.     Cloth.    $5.00. 

DESIGNS  FOR  THE  GATEWAYS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
ENTRANCES  TO  THE  CENTRAL  PARK.  Bj  Richard  M. 
Hunt.     With,  a  desoription  of  the  designs. 


Pickert  and  Metcairs  Art  of  Graining. 

Ivol.    4to.     Cloth.     110.00. 

THE  ART  OF  GRAINING.  How  Acquired  and  How  Produced, 
with  description  of  colors  and  their  application.  By  CnARtEs 
PicxzRT  and  Abrahax  Mktcalf.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  42 
tinted  plates  of  the  various  woods  used  in  interior  finishing. 
Tinted  paper. 

Tho  authors  present  here  the  result  of  long  exjierience  in  the  practioe  of 
this  deooratiye  art,  and  feel  confident  that  they  herehy  offer  to  their  brother 
artisans  a  reliable  gnide  to  improyement  in  the  practice  of  graining. 


Portrait  Gallery  of  the  War. 

60  fine  Portraits  on  Steel.    Koyal8va    Cloth.    $6.00. 

PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  THE  WAR,  CIVIL,  MILITARY 
AND  NAVAL.  A  Biographical  Record.  Edited  by  Fjkank 
Moore. 


One  Law  in  Nature. 

12mo.    Cloth.    $1.80. 

ONE  LAW  IN  NATURE.  By  Capt  H.  M.  Lazeixb,  U.  S.  A. 
A  New  Corpuscular  Theory,  comprehending  Unity  of  Force, 
Identity  of  Matter,  and  its  Multiple  Atom  Constitution,  applied 
to  the  Physical  Affections  or  Modes  of  Energy. 
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Ernst's   Maimal  of  Military  En- 
gineering. 

193  Wood  Cuts  and  G  Lithographed  Plates.    12mo.    Cloth.    |5.00. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PKACTICAL  MILITARY  ENGINEER- 
ING. Prepared  for  the  use  of  tlie  Cadets  of  the  IT.  S.  Military- 
Academy,  aod  for  Engineer  Troops.  By  Capt.0-  H.  Erxst, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Instructor  in  Practical  Military  Engi- 
neering, XJ.  S.  Military  Academy. 


Church's    Metallurgical   Journey. 

24  lUiistrationB.    8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

NOTES      OP    A     METALLURGICAL     JOURNEY     IX 
jEUROPE.    By  Johk  A.  Church,  Engineer  of  Mines. 


Blake's   Precious   Metals. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS :  Being  Statisti- 
cal  Notices  of  the  principal  Gold  and  Silver  producing  regions 
of  the  World.  Represented  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, By  William  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  from  the  State 
of  California. 


•    Olevenger's  Surveying. 

Illustrated  Pocket  Form.    Morocco  Gilt.    $2.50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  METHOD  OP  GOVERNMENT 
SURVEYING,  as  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  With  com- 
plete Mathematical,  Astronomical  and  Practical  Instructions, 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Surveyors  in  the  Field,  and 
Students  who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  business  of  Public 
Land  Surveying.  By  S.  R.  Clbvenger,  U.  S.  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor. 

"  The  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  surveyor  guarantees  an  exhausUve 
treatise  on  this  subject." — Dakota  Register. 

•*  Purveyors  have  }ong  needed  a  text-book  of  tliis  description.—^^  Pfv«. 
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Bow  on  Bracing. 

156  Illustrations  on  Stone.     8vo.     Cloth.    $1.50. 

A  TREATISE  OX  BRACING,  with  its  iipplicatioii  to  Bridges 
and  other  Structures  of  Wood  or  Iron.  By  Robert  IIekby 
Bow,  C.  E. 


Howard's  Earthwork  Mensuration. 

8vo.    Illustrated.     Cloth.    |1.50. 

EARTHWORK  MENSURATION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
THE  PRISMOIDAL  FORMULiE.  Containing  simple  and 
labor-saving  method  of  obtaining  Prismoidal  Contents  direct- 
ly from  End  Areas.  Illustrated  by  Examples,  and  accom- 
panied by  Plain  Rules  for  practical  uses.  By  Conway  R. 
Howard,  Civil  Engineer,  Richmond,  Va. 


"Major  Howard  has  given  in  this  book  a  simple,  yet  perfectly  accurate 
method  of  ascertaining  the  solid  contents  of  any  prismoid.  The  calculation 
from  end  areas  is  corrected  by  tables  well  arranged  and  few  in  number ;  and  he 
has  all  the  accuracy  of  the  prismoidal  formulae  with  scarcely  more  trouble  than 
in  averaging  end  areas. 

H.  D.  WHITCOMB, 

CM^Englnee)'  OheaapecUke  and  OMo  Jt.  R. 

E.  T.  D.  MYERS, 

Chief  Engineer  Hiehmondt  Fred4tick*burg,  and  Potomac  JR.  i?.'* 


Mowbray's  Tri-Nitro-Glycerine. 

8vo.     Cloth.    Illustrated.     $3.00. 

TRI-NITRO-GLYCERINE,  as  applied  in  the  Iloosac  Tunnel, 
and  to  Submarine  Blasting,  Torpedoes,  Quarrying,  etc.    Being 
the  result  of  six  years'  observation  and  practice  during  the 
manufacture  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  explc 
sive.  Mica  Blasting  Powder,  Dynamites ;  with  an  account 
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the  various  Systems  of  Blasting  by  Electricity,  Priming  Com- 
pounds, Explosives,  etc.,  etc.  By  George  M.  Mowbbay, 
Operative  Chemist, '  with  thirteen  illustrations,  tables,  and 
appendix.    Third  Edition.    Ee-written. 


Wanklyn's  Milk  Analysis. 

12xno.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

MILK  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination 
of  Milk,  and  its  Derivatives,  Cream,  Butter  and  Cheese.  By 
J.  Alfeed  Wanklyk,  M.  E.  C.  S. 


Toner's  Dictionary  of  Elevations. 

8vo.     P.aper,  $3.00.    Cloth,  $3.75. 

DICITONARY  OF  ELEVATIONS  AND  CLIMATIC  REG- 
ISTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  Elevations,  the  Latitude,  Mean  Annual  Tenipenitnre, 
and  the  total  Annual  Eain  Fall  of  many  loctdities ;  with  a 
brief  Introduction  on  the  Orographic  and  PJiysical  Peculiari- 
ties of  North  America.    By  J.  M.  Toneu,  M.  D. 


Adams.    Sewers  and  Drains. 

(In  Press.) 

SEWERS  AND  DRAINS   FOR   POPULOUS  DISTRICTS, 
Embracing  Rules  and  Formulas  for  the  Dimensions  and  Con- 
struction of  Works  of   Sanitary  Engineers.     By  Julius  ^^\ 
Vdams,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  City  Works,  Brook'-'o. 
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SILVER  MINING  REG-IONS  OF  COLORADO,  with  somo 
account  of  the  different  ProcesseB  now  being  introduced  for 
working  the  Gold  Ores  of  that  Territory.  By  J.  P.  WniTKEr- 
12ino.     Paper.     25  cents. 


COLORADO :  SCHEDULE  OP  ORES  contributed  by  sundry 
persons  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  with  some 
information  about  the  Region  and  its  Resources.  By  J.  P. 
Whitkbt,  Commissioner  £rom  the  Territoiy.  8vo.  Paper,  with 
Maps.     25  cents. 

THE  SILVER  DISTRICTS  OP  NEVADA.  With  Map.  8vo. 
Paper.     35  cents. 

ARIZONA :  ITS  RESOURCES  AND  PROSPECTS.  By  Hon. 
R.  C.  McCoEMicK,  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  With  Map.  8vo. 
Paper.     25  cents. 

MONTANA  AS  IT  IS.  Being  a  general  description  of  its  Re- 
sources, both  Mineral  and  Agricultural;  including  a  complete 
description  of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  climate,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map  of  the  Territory,  showing  the  different  Roculs  and 
the  location  of  the  different  Mining  Districts.  To  which  is 
appended  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Thb  Snake  Lakguaoe,  and 
also  of  the  famous  Chinnook  Jai^on,  with  numerous  critical  and 
explanatory  Notes.    By  Gsajstyille  Btuabi.   Byo.  Paper.  $2.00. 


RAILWAY  GAUGES.  A  Review  of  the  Theory  of  Narrow 
Gauges  as  applied  to  Main  Trunk  lines  of  Railway.  By  Siias 
Skxmoub,  Genl.  Coiisulting  Engineer.     8yo.     Paper.     50  cents. 


REPORT  made  to  (he  President  and  Executiye  Board  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  By  Gen.  G.  P.  Bukll^  Chief  Engineer. 
8vo.    Paper.     75  cents. 
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•Van   Nostrand's    Science    Series. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  tlie  Publisher  of  this  Series  to  iFsue  them  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  month.  They  will  be  put  up  in  a  uniform,  neat  and  attrac- 
tive form,  18mo,  fancy  boards.  The  subjects  will  be  of  an  eminently 
scientific  character,  and  embrace  as  wide  a  range  of  topics  as  possible,  all 
of  the  highest  character. 

Price,  50  Oenta  Each. 

1- 

CHIMNEYS  FOR  FURNACES,  FIRE-PLACES,  AND 
STEAM  BOILERS.    By  R.  Abmstboxg,  C,  E. 

a. 
STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.    By  Zekah  Colburk. 

3. 

PRACTICAL  DESIGNING  OP  RETAINING  WALLS 
By  Arthur  Jacob,  A.  B.    With  Illustrations, 

PROPORTIONS  OP  PINS  USED  IN  BRIDGES.  By 
Charles  E.  Bender,  C.  E.    With  Illustrations. 

6. 

VENTILATION  OP  BUILDINGS.    By  W.  P.  Butler.  With 

Illustrations. 

e. 

ON  THE  DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  STOR- 
AGE  RESERVOIRS.  By  Arthur  Jacob.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 

7. 

SURCHARGED  AND  piPPERENT  FORMS  OP  RETAIN- 
ING WALLS.    By  James  S.  Tate,  C.  E. 

8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  COMPOUND  ENGINE.    By  Jomsr 

•Turnbull.     With  Illustrations. 

e. 

FUEL.  By  C.  W.  Siemens  to  which  is  appended  the  Valae  of 
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